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Saturday,  March  16.  1907 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  our  school  a  deaf-blind  child  has 
been  received.  It  is  a  little  girl 
about  ten  years  old.  Her  name  is 
Vera  Mabel  Gammon,  and  she  comes 
from  St.  Paul.  Her  application 
paper  states  that  she  lost  her  hear- 
ing between  the  ages  of  five  and  six. 
She  is  a  bright-looking  little  girl, 
very  active.  She  can  sew  a  little. 
Miss  Blanche  Hansen  has  been  ap- 
pointed her  teacher,  and  will  have 
general  charge  of  her.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  Miss  Hansen's  re- 
cord here  as  a  pupil  and  later  as  a 
student  at  Gallaudet,and  who  appre- 
ciate the  qualities  of  her  mind  and 
character,  feel  that  it  is  an  excellent 
appointment,  and  that  she  will  ac- 
quit herself  with  credit.  At  the 
same  time  we  know  that  it  is  a  hard 
task  that  lies  before  her,  one  requir- 
ing the  highest  amount  of  tact,  pati- 
ence, and  gentleness.  We  shall  all 
stand  ready  to  do  whatever  we  can  to 
contribute  to  the  child's  happiness 
and  contentment  here  at  school. 
— Companion,  Minn. 
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AID  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Business   Transacted   at^Last  Meeting 
of  Association. 

&t  the  last  meeting  of  the  Aid  Association 
for  the  Blind  at  915  E  street,  the  attendance 
was  unusually  large,  and  much  enthusiasm 
was  shown  over  the  reports  of  the  recent 
bazaar.  The  chairman  of  the  ways  and 
means  committee,  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Pond,  pass- 
ed over  to  the  financial  secretary,  more 
than  $200.  As  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion of  Mrs.  Pond's  "unselfish  and  inde- 
fatigable labors,"  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
was  tcnederd  her. 

Several  donations  of  money  and  supplies 
have  been  sent  to  the  home  during  the  past 
month,  for  all  of  which  grititude  was  ex- 
pressed. The  work  being  done  by  the  blind 
In  tin  Sfiops  connected  with  the  home,  waa 
reported  as  highly  satisfactory,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  The  recording  secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  send  for  several 
copies  of  the  Zeigler  Magazine,  lately  start. 
ed  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  association  a  blind  boy,  nine 
years  of  age,  was  recently  admitted  to  the 
Maryland  school  for  the  blind. 


m   l?  *gir 


"LIGHT  THROUGH  WORK." 
It  would  bo  difficult  to  devise  a  more  appro- 
priate or  more  suggestive  motto  than  that  which 
has  Ui-en  adopted  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind— '-Light  Through 
Work."  It  is  a  romlndeT~or  the  dreadful  isola- 
tion from  human  activities  and  interests  which 
is  suffered  by  those  blind  people  who  are  doomed 
to  lives  of  idleness,  no  matter  how  comfortably 
they  may  be  cared  for,  and  of  the  great  blessing 
it  Is  to  such  uuforrunates  to  be  enabled  to  en- j 
gage  in  some  useful  occupation,  and  it  tells  in  a 
phrase  the  whole  story  of  the  plan  and  efforts  of 
a  most  beneficent  organization  for  the  welfare 
of  those  who  in  a  literal  and  material  sense  "sit 
in  darkness." 

The  alms  of  this  association  are  varied.  One 
is  to  prevent  unnecessary  blindness — a  most  im- 
portant and  practical  thing,  since  nearly  half  the 
blind  people  in  America  to-day  are  blind  because 
of  ignorance  or  neglect.  Others  are  to  enroll  all 
the  actually  blind,  to  give  them  the  aid  of  alms 
when  needed,  to  provide  them  with  instruction 
and  entertainment  and  to  do  them  a  variety  of 
social  services.  But  chief  among  them,  perhaps, 
Is  that  of  giving  to  the'  darkened  ones  "light 
through  work"  by  teaching  them  to  work  and  by 
providing  workshops  and  salesrooms  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  their  activities.  Such 
occupations  as  chair  caning,  broom  making  and 
the  like  are  successfully  followed  by  the  blind, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  extend  their  activities  to  wil- 
low weaving,  mattress  making,  knitting,  sewing, 
typewriting,  and  other  profitable  industries. 

In  this,  obviously,  two  purposes,  both  benefi- 
cent, are  to  be  served.     One  is  the  making  of; 
blind  people  self-supporting,  or  partly  so.     Th 
other  is  the  providing  of  "light  through  work 
the  affording  in  systematic  occupr.tion  of  re 
from  the  oppressive  loneliness  which  is  the  por 
tlon  of  the  idle  blind.     There  is,  we  believe,  n 
benevolent  work  In  this  city  more  intelligent] 
designed  and  directed  than  that  of  the  Associa 
tion  for  the  Blind,  and  none  more  deserving  o 
a   support   which   will   enable   it   to   expand 
useful  energies  to  the  fullest  degree. 

Washintfonj.  0,,  Herald, 
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WORKERS  FOEBIIHl)  MEET. 

Mrs.   Pond  Reports   Receipts  ot  *2<M>. 
Miss  Jeau  Wilson  Offers  Services. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
board  of  the  Aid  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  held  last  Tuesday  in  the  home,  91a  E 
street  northwest. 

The  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means 
committee,  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Pond,  passed 
over  to  the  financial  secretary  more  than 
$"0D    the  net  result  of  their  efforts. 

Several  donations  of  money  and  sup- 
plies have  been  sent  to  the  home  during 
the  past  month,  for  all  of  which  gratitude 
was  expressed. "  _ 

The  work  of  the  blind  inmates  in  the 
shops  belonging  to  the  home  was  re- 
ported as  highly  satisfactory,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity. 
.The  recording  secretary  was  authorized 
to  write  for  several  copies  of  the  Zeigler 
Magazine,  lately  started  for  the  blind 

A  blind  boy,  nine  years  ot  age,  has, 
recently  been  placed  in  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  through  the  associa- 
te board  accepted,  with  thanks  the 
offer  of  Miss  Jean  Wilson  to  give  a  dra- 
matic entertainment  soon  after  Easter  for 
the  benefit  of  the   home. 


The 
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BUND  BABIES  HOSTS; 
SCHOOL  PUPILS  GUESTS 


r- 


Little  -Dram?,     Full    Orchestra, 

^IPPlayers    Under    7; 

Many  Songs. 


\ 


KINDERGARTEN  WORK  SHOWN. 


Edward    Bok    Sent    Check    for   $500. 

Bichard  Mansfield  Promised  a 

Benefit— 200  Pwiaent. 


i 


The  blind  babies  of  the  International 
Sunshine  Society's  Home  on  Eighty-fourth 
street,  near  Thirteenth  avenue,  gave  a 
reception  at  the  Sunshine  Rest  Home,  at 
Cropsey  and  Twenty-third  avenue,  Ben- 
sonhurst,  yesterday  afternoon,  to  the 
school  children  of  the  neighborhood. 
Their  guests  numbered  about  200  and 
represented  Public  Schools  Nos.  101,  127, 
128  and  six  Sunday  schools  of  different  de- 
nominations, near  by. 

The  blind  children  had  voted  on  the 
choice  of  four  guests  of  honor.  "Buster," 
the  big  dog,  who  got  a  city  reputation 
for  going  out  in  the  early  morning  and 
picking  up  loaves  of  broad  and  bottles  of 
milk  which  could  not  be  returned  or  paid 
for  because  he  couldn't  tell  where  he  got 
them,  came  first,  and  he  was  present. 
The  second  favorite  was  Alfred,  the  col- 
ored janitor,  who  is  highly  appreciated 
because  he  tells  the  blind  babies  stories. 
After  that  they  hit  on  Dr.  Ives,  who  has 
ti  ed  the  sick  ones  free  of  charge,  and 
the  fourth  was  Eben  P.  Morford,  super- 
intendent of  the  Industrial  Homg^-f-er 
Blind  Men,  on  Crates  avenue.  "President 
General  Cynthia  Westover  Alden  com- 
plained that  no  one  voted  for  her  for  a 
place. 

Some  of  the  kindergarten  work  of  the 
hosts  was  exhibited  in  the  solarium  where 
the  entertainment  was  given.  It  com- 
pared favorably  with  the  work  of  chil- 
dren  who  can  see. 

There  was  a  simple  dramatic  entertain- 
ment, "Let  the  New  Year  In"  in  which 
fourteen  of  the  youngsters  took  part.  A 
trio,x  "Owl.  Cat  and  Dog,"  seemed  to  be 
appreciated,  but  what  most  delighted  the 
school  children  guests  was  an  orchestra 
led  by  Willie  Morgan,  who  though  totalh' 
blind,  wielded  his  baton  with  the  grace 
of  a  Sousa  and  went  through  the  motions 
of  turning  his  music  just  as  if  he  could 
see  it. 

The  first  violin  was  Annie  Pevia,  an 
Italian  child,  who  has  a  native  skill  in 
music  and  did  admirably.  "Captain"  a 
child  of  six.  was  the  second  violin.  Little 
Cornelius,  who  can  see  just  a  little  bit, 
through  a  narrow  slit  in  one  eye,  beat 
the  drum.  Emma  played  tho  triangles 
and  Rachel  the  castanets.  Robbie  had  the 
flute.  Not  one  of  the  performers  was 
over  seven,  but  they  kept  good  time  and 
made  good  music. 

Mrs.  Cynthia  M.  Trcgear.  who  is  one  of 
the  most  skillful  instructors  of  the  blind, 
had  general  charge  of  the  rehearsals.  She 
was  proud  of  the  result.  The  home  has 
been  under  her  charge  since  its  begin- 
ning. 

Mrs.  Richard  Mansfield,  who  raised 
}1,300  for  the  work,  and  later  sent  % 
Mansfield'o  check  for  $500  more,  sent  worn 
that  she  had  arranged  to  receive  collec- 
tions for  ihe  Blind  Babies  this  year  and 
premised  on  Mr.  Mansfield's  behalf  a 
benefit    next   season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Crater,  jr.,  who 


save  tBe  equity  in  tne  noma  on  Dyt 
Heights,  were  out  of  town,  and  unable  to 
esent.  Edward  Bok.  of  Philadelphia, 
s .Mil  a  check  for  $500  with  his  letter  o! 
regret.  There  was  a  little  collection 
amounting  to  $60  and  the  whole  affair  was 
|ioD-.,™fc>d  as  a  success. 

*»*»     '-'^  Y.EAGLE. 
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10  HELP  FOR  BL1  BftBIES 
BY  BOARD  Of  HMOI 

Application  for  Kindergarten  for 

Sunshine  Home  Rejected 

by  Committee. 


\ 


SUPERINTENDENTS  FAVOR  -IT. 

Forty    Babies    on    Waiting    List    of 

Home— No  Provision  Made  for 

Them  by  State  or  City. 


\    Emerson  Palmer,   secretary  of     the 
Board  of  Education,  received  a  letter  yes- 
terday   from   Mrs.    Cynthia    W^stove,   Al- 
den,  treasurer  of  the  international     Sun- 
shine Home   for  Bl.nd  Babies,  at  Eighty- 
fourth     street    an.4    Thirteenth     avenue 
Dvker  Heights,  saying  how  very  much    he 
,,as     disappointed    at    the    action    of    the 
committee   on   elementary   schools    in  re 
msing  to  approve  the  recommendation  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  that  an  an- 
nex   of    Public   School   No.    127    be    estab- 
lished   at    the    home,    so    that    the      l.tue 
kindergarten    there    might    have    the    ad 
„uuagc  of  the  services  of  a  trained  km- 
dergartner    under    the    direction     of      the 
Board    of    Education.     When    Mrs.    Alden 
,a3  informed  by  Miss  Grace  0.  Strachan 
■he   district  superintendent,   that  she  had 
reported  in  favor  of  supplying  a  kinder - 
igartner   for    the   home,   and    learned    sub- 
sequently   that    the  Board   of   Superinten- 
dents  had   recommended   it   to   the   Boarl 
of  Education,   she  naturally   thought   Lnat 
that    settled    the   matter,    and   spread   U 
glad   tidings   among  her   friends   and     the 
fiends    of    the    blind    babies.     For    some 
reason,   at    preaent   shrouded   in  mystery, 
;he   committee  on  elementary   schools  re- 
iected    the    recommendation.     Hence     the 
,r  from  Mr,.  Alden.  She  tells   the  sec- 
retary   of    tne    board    something    of    the 
work   of    the   Home    for    Blind   Babies,    in 
which  every  father  and  mother  in  Brook- 
lyn and  elsewhere  cannot  help  being  in- 
terested,    and      for      which      they      mus 
have    great   sympathy.     This   is   what   she 

SayThere  is  no  place  for  a  blind  child  un- 
der   the   age   of  8.    neither   in   the   schools 
Lor    in   the    institutions   of    the    state.     It 
L    dose    our   little   home-the    only   one 
■Chat  will   take  a   child   in    ,j,w— that  will 
mean   to    send    these   little   ones   back    to 
hunch    themselves    in    the    corner    of    the 
room  and  amuse  themselves  all  day  long; 
*by  sticking   their   fingers   in   their  eyes— 
'up    to    the   little   knuckles-or   picking   at 
their   eyes  until   blood   poisoning  sets   in,  I 
and  the  child  dies.    It  seems   that   either 
the   state   should  help   take   care   of   them 
or   pass   a   law   to   have   them   put   out   of 
their  misery.     There   is  nothing   so   cruel 
as  to  leave  them  alone  to  die  because  ol 
lack    of    care,    or,    if    they    escape    death, 
to    meet   the    other    alternative-which    is 
to  grow  up  feeble  minded  and  idiotic. 

"I  beg  the  Board  of  Education  to  let 
me  know  why  ther*  is  *o  provision  for 
taking  the  blind  under  the  age  o 'J .and 
then    to    help    me    masto-  ;  *«    obstacles 


thai  stand  in  the  way  of  doing  so.  me 
state  and  the  city  do  much  for  dumb  ani- 
mals, but  there  is  not*""*  done  for  a 
blind  child.  It  cannot  even  have  the  $2.25 
allowed  the  destitute  ■'i;ldren,  because 
the  mother,  perhaps,  takes  in  washing 
and  makes  enough  to  feed  it,  and.  there- 
fore. It  is  not  destitute,  but  left  to  its 
misery  just   a  little   longer. 

"The  first  six  children  we  took  under 
our  care  we  took  from  the  idiot  depart- 
ment on  the  island,  Decause  they  were 
destitute,  and  as  there  is  no  place  for, 
blind  children  on  the  island,,  they  were 
put  in  with  the  idiots.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  training  they  were  thought  to  be  idiots- 
But  under  our  care  their  little  minds 
blossomed  out,  and  they  are  now  the 
brightest  in  the  school.  One  has  since 
gone  to  the  state  school,  and  is  at  the 
head   of  her   class." 

Mrs.  Alden  says  that  the  blind  children 
will    give   a   reception   and    entertainment 
on  Saturday.  March  16.  from  3  to  6  P.M* 
at  the  Sunshine  Rest  Home,  to  the  "seev 
ing  children"  of  New  Utrecht,  and  500  orj 

,600    are    going   to   meet   in     the    assembly! 
room. 

There    are   twenty  babies    in   the   home, 
and     there    are    forty   on    the    roll,    which 

•Mrs.   Alden  and  the  managers  are  unable 

*3\  Y.  Hew^ 

fBlind  Woman  Tells 

(Old  Circus  Days 


Blind   Woman 


an 


It  is  not  often  that  one  may  have  his 
dinner  cooked  by  a  woman  who  can  at  the 
same  time  give  reminiscences  of  the  stage 
dating  back  for  half  a  centurv . 

She  who  possesses  this  remarkable  mem- 
ory is  the  wife  of  'the  proprietor  of  an  *nn 
of  odd  .construction  whicn  is  not  fatvn 
Greenwood  Dake,  In  New  J«Wj    ^  £" 
been     identified     with     practically     e^ery 
phase    not  only  of  the  stage,  but  of  the 
circus.    She  h  now  blind,  hut  her  mind I  is 
|  so  filled  with  images:  0f  the  past  that  She 
Us  never  depressed.    She  remember* ,  p    r . 
Barnum,  James  A.  Bailey  and  all    he  old 
.time    kings    of    tented    field,    for    in    hei 
younger  day*  she  was  a  performer  an  the 
ring      The  "palmy   days   of   minstrelsy  she 
can    talk    about    for    the   (hour,    recalling 
Tneodotes.  of  Wambold  and  Backus .and  old 
Biilly  Emerson.    Then  by  a  qaick  trans, 
I  Hon  She   will   go   to    the   drama  and   talk 
intertiinJngly    of    Florence    and   Jefferson 
and  the  elder  Sothern. 

In  the  meantime  she  is  busy  about  the 
details  of  the  dinner  and  is  carrying  on 
the  complicated  operations  as  easily  as 
-though  her  sight  was  as  keen  and  strong 
aa  it  w*s  in  the  days  of  her  triumphs  of 
ring  and  stage. 

B'KLYN  N.Y.EAGLE 
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-  f.0R  THE-BUND. 
MUSIC  i    „,       ,ut 

Perform.        ,-jntless,     Too,     but 
9ptit*ist  and  a  Good 
Musician. 

Wk  raised  programmes,  showing  -to 
letter,  that  could  be  felt  Just  what  the 
Ln  at  the  piano  was  playing,  about  J 
hundred  blind  persons  were  entertained 
hundred    ui  '  u    Fifta  avenue, 

at  a  concert  in  Knaoe  nan,  ± 

•■There    have    been    times    in    my    lite. 
Mr    Perry    said,    before    starting    in    with 
fhe   music,    "when   I   would  walk   a   mile 
backward   to  avoid  the  word IM **• .M 
we  should  try  to  overcome  this  •°™'t1^ 
nesP      We     should     remember     that     our 


the  Intellectual  faculty  or  the  blind,  rou 
might  'as  well  speak  of  the  intellectual 
faculty  of  the  man  with  false  teeth. 

"People  seem  to  take  the  attitute  thai 
the  blind  are  in  this  world  but  not  of 
continued  Mr.  Perry.  "The  world  believes 
thai  the  blind  man  is  either  a  genius  or  a 
fool.  A  man  once  saw  me  smoking  and 
seemed  surprised.  1  think  thai  lm 
of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
we  should  have  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  public." 

The  musical  programme  rendered  was 
of  an  exceptionally  high  type,  and  was 
warmly  appreciated  and  applauded 
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Aid  for  theJBii»4. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Aid  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind,  held  In  the  home,  915  K 
street  northwest,  the  chairman  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee,  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Pond, 
turned  over  to  the  financial  secretary  more 
than  $200,  the  results  of  its  recent  efforts. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  much  en- 
thusiasm was  shown  over  the  reports  of  the 
recent  bazaar. 

As  an  expression  of  the  appreciation  of 
Mrs.  Pond's  indefatigable  labor,  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  was  given.  Several  dona- 
tions of  money  and  supplies  have  been  sent 
to  the  home  during  the  past  month,  for  all 
of  which  gratitude  was  expressed. 

The  work  of  the  blind  inmates  in  the 
shops  belonging  to  the  home  was  reported 
as  highly  satisfactory,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  recording  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  send  for  several  copies  of  the 
Zeigler  Magazine  lately  started  for  the  use 
of  the  blind.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
association,  a  blind  boy  nine  years  of  age 
has  recently  been  placed  in  the  Maryland 
School   for  the  Blind. 


AIDING  THE  BUND. 
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Association  Realized  MoreTChan  $200  at 
Its  Recent  Bazaar. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Aid  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  was  held  last  Tues- 
day rn  the  home.  915  B  street  northwest. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  much  en- 
thusiasm was  shown  over  the  reports  of 
the  recent  bazaar.  The  chairman  of  the 
ways  and  means  committee,  Mrs.  Julia  E. 
Pond,  turned  over  to  the  financial  secre- 
tary more  than  $200,  the  results  of  their 
efforts. 

As  an  expression  of  their  appreciation 
of  Mrs.  Pond's  indefatigable  labor,  a  ris- 
ing vote  of  thanks  was  given.  Several 
donations  of  money  and  supplies  have 
been  sent  to  the  home  during  the  past 
month,  for  all  of  which  gratitude  was  ex- 
pressed. 

The  work  of  the  blind  initiates  In  the 
shops  belonging  to  the  home  was  reported 
a?  highly  satisfactory,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  recording  secretary  was 
instructed  to  send  for  several  copies  of 
the  Zeigler  Magazine  lately  started  for 
the  use  of  the  blind.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  association,  a  blind  boy  nine  years 
of  age  has  recently  been  placed  in  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 
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BUND  BOYS  TESTIFY  THAT 

THEY  BOUGHT  LIQUOR  IN    I 

JOS.  WHITEiAN'S  SALOON 
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There  were  twelve  remonstrances 
against  the  renewal  of  licenses  before 
the  Court  at  to-day's  session,  but  in-  { 
terest  centred  about  the  case  of  Joseph 
Whiteman.  229-231  North  Sixty-third  j 
,  street,  against  whom  it  was  luiown 
I  were  ready  to  appear  ten  blind  boys 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Overbrook,  all  of  whom.  It 
is  averred  secured  liquor  from  the 
Whiteman  place.  A  majority  of  those 
boys  are  under  legal  age. 

Among  the  sightless  witnesses  were 
Eugene  Betterhoff,  aged  22;  Charles 
Falkintris,  aged  19;  Howard  Mullen. 
aged  18;  George  Monjey,  aged  15;  John 
Kruntko,  aged  17;  and  Edward  Enham, 
aged  16. 

The  first  matter  to  come  before  the 
court  was  a  motion  to  postpone  a  hear- 
ing in  the  case  of  Jacob  May,  2001  In- 
diana avenue,  and  after  a  snort  hear- 
ing a  continuance  was  granted  until 
March  28. 

The  case  of  August  "Wagenfuhr,  1135 
Callowhill  street,  which  was  partially 
heard  last  Friday  was  next  taken  up. 
and  Wagenfuhr  told  in  detail  why  he 
found  it  necessary  to  remove  from  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Foster  at  H83  Callow- 
hill  street  and  apply  for  a  license  on 
the  corner  property,  which  he  purchas- 
ed. 

The  woman  is  remonstrating  against 
a  renewal  of  the  Wagenfuhr  license 
and  wants  a  license  granted  for  the 
old  propertv  to  her  son-in-law,  Hugh 
H.  Morrison,  a  new  applicant.  Several 
witnesses  were  called  to  prove  that 
Mrs.  Foster  had  refused  to  make 
necessary  repairs  and  improvements 
and  had  told  him  he  could  get  out  as 
soon  as  he  pleased,  positively  refusing 
when  he  offered  to  rent  the  property 
to  allow  him  to  cut  through  the  wall 
separating  the  Foster  property  from 
the  new  one  which  Wagenfuhr  had 
purchased. 

COURT  WAS  PUZZLED. 
The  court  was  puzzled  over  the  case 
and  voiced  opinion  that  some  adjust- 
ment should  be  made,  and  continued 
the  hearing  to  March  28th.  Hugh  H. 
Morrison  w^as  called  as  an  applicant 
and  said  he  thought  the  neighbor- 
hood could  stand  two  licenses  next 
door    to    each    other. 

Senator  Murphy  appeared  for 
Josepn  R.  Park,  3000  Kensington  ave- 
nue, and  announced  that  the  remon- 
strant in  the  case  wanted  to  with- 
draw it.  Secretary  Gibboney  had  no 
objection  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

William  Bernard,  210  Melon  street. 
appeared  as  a  lone  remonstrant  against 
Nathaniel  A.  Devine,  Ridge  and  Fair- 
mount  avenues.  He  said  he  had  been 
assaulted  in  the  saloon.  Attorney 
David  Smyth  appeared  for  Devine  and 
(forced  Bernard  to  admit  that  he  had 
been  convicted  and  served  time  for 
receiving  stolen  goods.  A  detective 
was  also  produced  who  had  in  his 
pocket  a  warrant  for  Bernard's  arrest 
on  the  charge  of  conducting  a  gambling 
e.  The  case  against  Devine  dis- 
i&red  into  thin  air. 
hn  E.  Baird,  owner  of  the  Mansion 
3road  street  and  Columbia  avenue, 
geared  as  a  remonstrant  against  Ed- 
mund Bailey,  who  succeeded  Mosback 
In  the  saloon  at  1643  north  Broad  street. 
The  remonstrance  was  of  a  general 
character,  and  alleged  no  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  applicant.  William 
Allen,  Kill  North  Broad  street,  enter- 
ed the  same  objection  as  Mr.  Baird, 
and  the  written  remonstrance  also  bore 
the  name  of  Rabbi  KrauskopU 

Bailey,  the  applicant,  himself  an 
elderly'  and  benevolent  appearing 
man  was  heard  in  his  own  behalf 
and   made  a  good  impression 

The  nfxt  case  called  was  that  or 
Julian  Zbyterwski  for  the  renewal  of 
his  license  at  2723  East  Somerset 
street. 

HUSBAND   ATTACKED. 
The    first    witness    called    by    Secre- 


tary Gibboney  was  Mrs.  L.  Bonner 
who  [testified  that  her  husband '  re- 
ceivr-d  injuries  when  attacked  in  this 
place  last  August,  which  resulted  in 
his  death.  Miss  Pauline  Bonenr,  a  de- 
cidedty  attractive  girl,  still  in  her 
teensk  then  took  the  stand  to  corrob- 
orate   her    mother's    statements. 

Charles  J.  Pt'eiffer,  who  holds  a  11-  { 
cense<  at  Mascher  and  Somerset! 
street,  was  charged  in  the  remon-i 
stranle  with  selling  to  minors.  Wil- 
liam  W.  Ford,  the  first  witness  called 
by  Gibboney,  testified  that  he  had 
seen  young  boys  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  procured  at  Pfeiffer's  estab- 
lishment. Ford  named  Robert  Shaw 
as  one  of  the  boys  who  frequented 
the  i  i 

Ford  is  emploved  at  o  nearby  ma- 
chine shop.  T.  C.  Dill,  the  owner  of 
the  Machine  shop,  followed  Ford  to 
the  stand,  and  testified  that  the  noise 
at  night  in  the  saloon,  had  driven  him 
from  his  residence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, but  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
his  apprentice  boys  having  procured 
liquor  there.  William  Gibson,  2804 
Palethorpe  street,  a  mere  boy,  said 
that  he  purchased  beer  frequently  at 
Peiffer's.  Robert  Shaw,  17  years,  old, 
also  asserted  that  he  was  a  customer 
or  some  regularity.  C.  Brown,  a  negn- 
bor,  objected  on  the  ground  of  the 
noise  '  at  late  hours.  Mrs.  M.  Lipper, 
2806  Mascher  street,  also  complained 
of  singing  and  profane  language  dur- 
ing the  late  hours.  Several  other 
neighbors  testified  as  to  the  same 
annoyance. 

Pfeiffer's  attorney  called  a  large 
number  of  witnesses  for  the  rebuttal 
evidence.  The  first  being  John  McKin- 
ley.  Councilman  from  that  ward,  who 
testified  that  the  place  was  conducted 
in  an  orderly  manner.  Mrs.  Sourmilk, 
a  next  door  neighbor,  also  spoke  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  place.  A  nmriber 
of  other  residents  of  the  neighborhood 
were  called  and   all  offered  testimony 

tolB£?"wffi!&  held  the  license  for 
two  years,  asserted  that  Shaw  and 
other  bovs  who  it  is  alleged  procured 
liquor  there  only  came  in  to  see  the 
score  cards  and  purchase  pork  pies. 
Robert  Rowan,  the  bartender  echoed 
these  assertions.  The  court,  however 
appeared  to  dwell  strongly  upon  the 
Ivfdence  offered  by  the  remonstrants 
and  Judge  Carr  took  occasion  to  speak 
?n  strong terms  of  the  great  crime  of 
selling  liquor  to  boys  and  Judge 
Staake  also  spoke  as  to  the  evils  o£ 
lcpenine  a  score  card.  boUI  juuges. 
asked  Gibbonev  to  bring  all  the  boys 
and  their "parents  to  court  to-morrow 
morning. 

"JOE"  WHITEMAN  CASE. 

There  was  a  general  buzz   ot  inter- 
est  when  the  case  of  Joseph  White- 

„~  o')<\  ?1  North  Sixtv-third  street. 
™as%lued  and  George  Money,  fifteen 
vears  old  and  Charles  Pa  inkintus 
eighteen  years  old,  two  of  the  bl  nd 
bovs  Previously  mentioned,  were  called 
as"  witnesses.  Palinklntus  spoke  first 
Ind  said  he  had  visited  the  Whiteman1 
nlace  four  times,  the  last  time  in  Sep- 
tember, when  he  bought  and  paid  for 
a  glass  of  beer.  Howard  Mullin  was 
with  him.  Witness  also  swore  he  had 
bought  a  quart  of  whiskey  in  thej 
Whiteman  place  in  Jurre  last  and  that 
1  he  and  eight  other  boys,  two  of  whom 
'  were  not  blind,  went  into  a  nearby 
!  field  and  drank  the  liquor. 

Subjected  to  a  severe  cross-examn 

I  tion  the   witness  gave  a  highly  int 

esting  description  as  to  how  he.  be' 

I  totallv  blind,  was  able  to  find  his  v, 

1  to   the    Whiteman   saloon   and   ident 

it.   He  admitted   that  he  and  his  co 

panions  had   said  they   were  21  ye- 

of   cl£f6* 

George  Money,  who  said  he  wjs 
now  only  16  years  old.  is  able  to  s 
Slightly  and  as  he  was  with  Palinkim 
When  the  purchase  of  the  whisky  w 
le,  helped  to  drink  it  and  w 
to  identify  pretty  definitely  1 
place  where  It  was  purchased 
Whiteman's. 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  as 
Becorid  Class  Mall  Matter) 

MONDAY,    MARCH    18,    1907~ 

To  Aid  Deaf  Mates'  Home 

A  recital  has  been  arranged  to  be  given 
at  Huntington  Chambers  Hall  on  March  •>•> 
to  aid  the  New  England  Home  for  De-Tr 
Mutes,  Aged,  Blind  cjr  Infirm.  Those  who 
will  take  part  In  the  programme  are-  Miss 
Louise  Chisholm,  sopra"no;  jyfiss  Anna  X 
Hosford,  reader;  Miss  Alice  Pulsifer  njan ' 
ist;  Edmund  B.  Snow,  bass,  and  Arthur  «3 
Rowe.   violinist. 

tt0m  uCCUftW 

6LIBMS  TELL  OF 
LIQUOR  PURCHASES 
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Sev^r-iri    J  f)verbrook    Ap- 

pear in  Li<-pnV  Court  Against 
.Saloonkeeper. 


BARROOM  NEAR  SCHOOL 


Remonstrant  Arrested  on  Gam- 
bling Charge  After  Leaving 
Witness  Stand. 


i 


One  remonstrant  arrested  on  leaving  the 
witness  stand  and  the  testimony  of  youth- 
ful inmates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  in 
Overbrook,  that  liquor  had  been  sold  them 
in  a  saloon  near  the  school  were  the  feat- 
ures of  yesterday's  session  in  the  License 
Court.  The  courtroom  was  again  crowded 
with  men  and  women  with  grievances 
against  holders  of  licenses  and  the  friends 
of  the  licensees  who  opposed  the  testi- 
mony of  the  "enemy."  Judges  Staake  and 
Carr  endeavored  to  expedite  the  work  of 
the  Court,  but  so  many  witnesses  de- 
manded examination  in  every  one  of  the 
ten  cases  reviewed  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  give  all  a  hearing.  Conse- 
quently there  will  be  another  session  to- 
day. Judges  Staake  and  Carr.  hope  that 
this  will  conclude  the  examination  of  ap- 
plicants for  licenses  and  the  examination 
of  remonstrances. 

William  Bernard,  describing  himself  as 
a  boilermaker,  of  1210  Melon  street,  was 
the  remonstrant  arrested  after  leaving  the 
witness  stand.  He  came  to  testify  against 
Nathaniel  A.  Devine,  who  conducts  a  sa- 
loon at  Ridge  and  Fairmount  avenues, 
saying  that  he  had  been  assaulted  in  that 

|  establishment   by  Devine,    who  wielded  a 

j  blackjack. 

"Were  you  ever  indicted  for  receiving 
stolen  goods?"  inquired  David  J.  Smyth, 
who  represented  the  defendant.  The  tall, 
sharp-featured  Witness  started  and  visibly 
paled. 

"Once,   sir,"   he  admitted. 

"You  w-ere  convicted  and  sent  to  prison?" 

'  I  was." 

"At  present  you  conduct  a  gambling 
house? 

"No;  I  do  not." 

"What?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
did  not  have  a  game  running  as  recently 
as  last  night?" 

Bernard  acknowledged  to  Judge  Carr, 
who  also  evinced  a  curiosity  to  know 
about  his  card  playing,  that  he  had  a 
game  "for  fun"  running  at  1210  Melon 
street  Sunday  night,  but  "for  fun"  only. 
There    was    no    money    wagered. 

Mr.  Smyth  then  called  a  detective,  who 
said:  "I've  a  warrant  for  Bernard's  ar- 
rest in  my  pocket  now,  producing  the* 
document  with  a  flourish  and  presenting 
it  to  Judges  Carr  and  Staake.  The  war- 
rant charged  Bernard  with  conducting  a 
gambling  hoe 

Gives  Bail  in  Gambling  Case. 

Promptly  the  remonstrance  was  dis- 
missed against  Devine  and  Bernard  moved 


"r  ho  Tor" 

But  I    to    the  cor- 

'    the    dotectiye   as 


n  ol'  (  MS  lawy.M     I  aM- 

ii %   summoned,  met  Mm  and  obtained  ban. 
When    a    dozen    or    more    j.wpils    of    tna 
Pennsylvania   Institution   for  the    instruc- 
tion of  :  i  appeared   In   the  court- 

n  mat  ions  ot 
sympathv.  With  one  exception  all  weie 
i  age,  and  two  of  them, 
Charles  Palenkitus,  is  years  old,  and  How- 
ard  Mullen,  of  the  same  age,  declared 
that  they  had  purchased  beer  and  whiskv 
from  the  establishment  of  Joseph  White- 
man,  229-81  North  63d  street. 

Palenkkus,  who  is  totally  blind,  said  the 
purchase  was  made  last  September,  v. 
he  and  Mullen  entered  Whiteman  s  place 
for  a  sla-ss  of  beer  agA«ce,  after  which 
they  bough*  a  quart  bottle  of  whisky 
to  resale  eight  more  boys,  all  blind  ami 
inmates  of  the  Institution  except  two.  In 
an  open  field  not  far  away.  All  dranK 
copiously  and  some  became  Intoxicated. 

William     Preston     Yohn,     counsel      for 
Whiteman.  closely  cross-examined  the  wit- 
tain  hew  one  devoid  of  sight 
could  positively  swear  that  he  had  bought 
the   beer  and  liquor  from  Whiteman  s  sa- 
instead    of    some    other    neighboring 
house  of  refreshment.    But  with  an  elabo- 
n  of  detail  that  apparently  .impressed 
the  Court.   Palenkltus  described   the  route 
fallowed    from    the    school    to    the    saloon. 
Both  Palenkifus  and  Mullen  confessed  that 
had    obtained    the    beer    and    liquor 
bv    representing   themselves   to   be   of  age 
to  the  questioning:  barkeeper. 
Devoid  of  Sight,  They   Found  Saloon. 
Mr.  Brownley,  a  Law  and  Order  Society 
agent,    said    that   last   Wednesday   ne   had  j 
called   on  Dr.    Edward  K.   Allen,   superin-  i 
tendent  of   the   institution,   who   placed  in 
his  charge  the  two  witnesses,  witn  the  in-  j 
tention   of  discovering   if   they   could   find  j 
their    way    without    guidance    to     White- 1 
man's    saloon.      This    this    did,    continued  I 
the  agent,  wholly  without  suggestion,  al- 
though,   owing  to  the  romrh  condition  of 
the    street    and    extraneous    obstructions, 
Brownley  had  here  and  there  given  a  little 
assistance. 

I>octor  Allen  testified  that  his  attention 
had  been  directed  to  the  matter  by  finding 
one  of  his  pupi.ls  drunk  the  morning  after 
the  purchase  of  the  quart  of  whisky.  He 
:i  an  investigation  and  the  boys  con- 
d  their  "spree." 
A  singular  witness  was  William  H.  van 
Lone,  a  blind  broom  vender  patronized  by 
Whiteman.  He  said  that  on  Sunday  a 
man  named  Lester  called  upon  him,  said 
that  he  came  from  the  law  offices  of 
Simpson  &  Brown  and  threatened  that  if 
he  went  on  the  stand  and  testified  against 
Whiteman  his  character  would  be  attack- 
ed. As  there  seemed  no  reason  why  Van 
Lone  should  be  called  by  either  remon- 
strants or  defendant  he  was  dismissed  in 
short  order. 

"Your  boast  and  threat  has  been  every 
year  that  you'd  wipe  this  saloon  out,  has 
it  not?"  demanded  Mr.  Yohn  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  George  B.  Bell,  pastor  of  the  Patter- 
son Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  who 
came  to  say  that  he  had  seen  an  intoxi- 
cated man  come  out  of  Whiteman  s  once. 
"I  don't  recall  it,  but  I  might  have  said 
it,"   replied  Doctor  Bell. 

He  was  excused  from  the  witness  stand 
by  Judge  Carr,  and  Whiteman' s  counsel 
summoned  about  fifty  witnesses,  includ- 
ing several  policemen,  to  testify  to  the 
good  character  of  the  accused  saloon- 
keeper, who  on  his  own  behalf  said  h« 
had  been  in  the  business  29  years  and  had 
never  had  any  remonstrances  lodged 
against  him  except  from  the  "Gibboney 
people." 

Accused  of  Selling  to  Minors. 
Selling  lirquor  to  minors  and  permitting 
disturbances  in  his  establishment  were 
charges  incorporated  Into  the  remon- 
strances against  Charles  J.  Pfeiffer,  north- 
east corner  of  Mascher  and  Somerset 
streets.  William  F.  Ford,  who  described 
himself  as  "a  common,  ordinary  machin- 
ist," and  who  is  employed  by  C.  J.  DU1,  a 
manufacturer  of  machinery  in  the  vicin- 
ity, was  the  principal  witness.  It  was  to 
his  industry,  which  he  denied  was  in- 
spired by  his  employer,  that  the  names  of 
30  young  men  all  under  the  age  when  tip- 
pling becomes  legal  were  furnished  Mr. 
Gibboney. 

Only  one  of  the  boys,   however,  was  in 
the  courtroom.    He  gave  his  name  as  Rob-' 
ert  Shaw,  aged  17  years,  and  said  he  had,« 
bought    liquor   twice    in    Pfelffer's    saloon. n 
The  other  boys  were  diligently  called.  bu*J 
when   they    failed    to   respond   counsel   for 
the  defendant  produced  a  ragged  sheet  ot 
paper  bearing  the  signatures  of  six  of  the 
boys  exonerating  the  saloon  man. 

"So  this  is  the  reason  those  boys  are  not 
here?"  commented  Mr,  Gibboney.  "How* 
manv  of  them  did  you  see  and  tell  to  re-t 
main   away?" 

The   saloon   man    protested   that   he   had, 
told  none  of  them   to  stay  away,  but   ac 
knowledeed  he  had  seen  the  boys  and  tol 
them    "to  do  as  they  pleased  about  co) 

inff-'  * 

•ti    want    those    boys    in    court,    and 
would  b°  well  to  have  their  parents  her 
Mr.   Gibboney,"   said  Judge  Carr,   and  th 
T.aw   and    Order   secretary  said   he   woul 


tohj 
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e  them  all  there  today. 
Councilman  McKlnlej  and  40  more  wit- 
nesses were  on  hand  to  testify  that  Pfeif- 
fer maintained  an  orderly  place,  and  ex. 
plained  one  charge  that  an  eight-year-old 
bay  had  been  seen  gblng  Into  the  place  by 
saying  that  during  the  baseball  season 
there  was  a  dailj  score  card  put  up  in- 
side. 

"I   think   the  keeping  of  score  cards  aft 
the    end    of    a    bar    a    very    reprehensible 
practice,"    announced    Judgo   Staake.     "It 
would  be  all  well  enough  to  place  them  in 
the    show    windows,    but    when    they    are 
placed  in  the  bar  it  is  an  incentive  for  a 
man   to  enter  and   take  a  drink  as  com- 
pensation for  the   privilege  of  looking  at 
them." 

Mrs.  Ella  Bonner  was  the  principal  re- 
monstrant against  Julian  Zbyttuervski, 
2723  East  Somerset  street.  She  said  her 
husband  had  been  assaulted  so  brutally 
in  this  place— or,  at  least,  she  had  been  so 
informed— that  two  days  later  he  was 
found  dead  in  a  freight  car  on  the  Read- 
ing Railway.  This  case  was  continued 
until  today  owing  to  the  absence  of  im- 
portant witnesses. 

A  quick  dismissal  of  remonstrances  was. 
recorded  in  the  case  of  William  A.  Saxeni 
meyer, northwest  corner  of  Tenth  and  TreJ 
streets,    when   a   witness   asserted   he   ha 
been  assaulted  by  three  intoxicated  mei 
Mr.  Gibbonev  produced  Policeman  Maulj 
of    the    25th    district,    to    tell    about    tf 
arrest  of  two  of  the  assailants,  but  Mail 
said    the   arrest   was   in   a  different   ea| 
and  the  alleged  victim  of  the  assault  ha" 
ing  eriven  Saxenmeyer  an  excellent  reput 
tlon    Mr.    Gibboney    withdrew   his    remc 
s  trance. 

Law  and  Order  Society  Agents  Bro\ 
lev  and  Damon  told  about  buying  se\ 
'bottles  of  beer  for  a  quarter  from  Giusei 
Taveni,  313  North  Simpson  street,  where 
the  law  savs  a  wholesale  dealer  can! 
sell   less  than   a  dozen   pint  bottles. 
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AX   APPEAL,   FROM    BROOKLYN. 

The  Brooklyn 
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seven  years  old 
For   many  years 


ireau  of  Charities  appeals 
to  a  special  fund  of  $135 
of  a  blind  man,  seventy- 
He  is  S^man  of  education, 
he   was     a     lecturer,    but 


, 


within  the  last  two  years  he  met  with  an 
accident  which  deprived  him  ©f  his  sight. 
He  is  able  to  do  a  little  tutoring,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
payment  of  his  board.  With  the  help  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  which  has  become  responsible  for 
half  the  expenses,  the  bureau  will  be  en- 
abled with  the  above  amount  to  pay  board 
for  one  year.  Contributions  marked  for 
Special  C  Fund  No.  15  may  be  forwarded  to 
William  I.  Nichols,  general  secretary,  No. 
69  Schermerhorn  Street,  Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  -  Tories 
23     0? 

Help  for  Blind  Man. 
&  the  Editor  of  the.  Brooklyn  Times: 

SIR-  The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Cnar- 
i ties  appeal/  for  contributions  to  a 
lues  f-H1  „^,*.f  *iok  for  the  benefit  or 
SPm<*\  man    7  7  vears  old.     This  man  in 

to  Germany  to   flnisn  his  stud'esl-     -tl: 
manyy™arsyhe  was  a  lecturer,  but  with- 
in tne  last  two  years  met  with  an  ac 
Hrient  which  deprived  him  of  n»s  sig  u. 

SftS,KSS"S 

i  V «  w  half  the  expenses,  the  Buieau 
will  &  enabled  withP  the  amount  above 
to  nav  board  for  one  year. 

Contributions  marked  for  Special  C 
w,,nd t  No  15  may  be  forwarded  to  Wlll- 
Uam  I  Nlcholsf  General  Secretary,  69 
Schermerhorn    street,    Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 

Very  truly  ^ouTfo^  H.  McLEAN 

Superintendent. 
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EblTOON  FOR   THE   Bid  M>. 


The  London  Daily  Mail  lias  mane 
an  entirely  hew  departure,  tor  it 
published  an   edition    for   the   blind. 

There  are  40, COO   blind  person 
the,  British  islands,  and  this    edition, 
printed     in    Brail     characters,      will 
hlipg  to  these  people    a    ray    of   new 
hope  and  alleviate  the  sad  monotony, 
of  their  darkened  lot. 

The  Brail  system  consists  oi 
dots  in  groups  of  six,  read  by  tin- 
touch.  Brail,  who  was  the  inventor 
of  this  system,  was  horn  in  a  village 
a  few  miles  from  Paris.  Through  an 
accident  he  lost  his  sight,  passed  in- 
to the  National  Institute  for  the 
Young  Blind  in  Paris,  and  was  elect- 
ed a  professor  in  lr>li<>. 

He  spent  his  whole  lime  In  invent- 
ing a  system  by  which  the  blind 
could  read,  and  devised  the  simple 
and  beautiful  method  which  bears 
his  name.  All  the  proofs  are  read 
by  the  the  blind,  and  the  paper  is 
folded,  collated  and  stitched  by 
sightless  people.  It  is  a  happy  idea 
and  one  that  commands  our  respect 
for  the  owners  and  editors  of  the 
Daily  Mail.— Newspaper  Talk. 
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IviELBA  GIVES  DIAMOND 
PIN  TO  CAMPANIN 

Mme.  Nellie  Melba  yesterday  presented 
to  MaestrofCampanini  a  diamond  and  rcby 
scarf  pin.  Maestro  Tanara  was  likewise 
remembered  with  a  framed  and  autographed 
photograph  of  herself  and  a  similar  gift  wag 
given   to  Signor  Pietro   Brignole. 

The  heads  of  all  departments  of  the  opera 
house  from  the  prompter  to  the  call  boy 
have  been  remembered  by  Mine.  Melba. 
She  also  sent  to  the  BJind  Babies  Home 
on  Lonsf  Island  the  ctfeck  for  the  sale  of 
her  autograph  which  she  augmented  by 
several  hundred  dollars,  so  that  a  generoui 
contribution    was   made   to   the   charity. 

mnt\  aA-  1907 

Blind,  Ddff,  Dumb,  Idiot. 

•^THnmbMs^O^o.  March  23.— The  Circuit 
CourfV«W»nea  Superintendent  Rorlck,  of 
the  institution  for  feeble-minded  youths,  in 
refusing  to  accept  as  u  patient  a  bor,  WU, 
bur ■  "lev  '"ids,  who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumjf 
and  an  imbecile.  Mandamus  proceedings^) 
force  him  to  admit  the  child  failed.  # 
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GRAND  bazaa/fs  to  toe  lV|icrbn' Wufs- 
"  iv    AjariVllAJft  the  Red  Room  at  D< 

Fine  benefit  of  the  Xavjer 

r#ee*PTroll£ation  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Hits  .society  prints  books  in  the  point  print 

for  the  blind  and  circulates  them  all  ■ over 

the     rnm'Ll     states     absolutely     free     of 

ch'&rsfe 

The  women  Interested  in  this  "bazaar •  £r°| 
Mm*.  Andrei,  Miss  Lillian  Tierney.  Mrs. 
Van  Brush  Livingston.  MM  Ada  CL.rke 
(Miss  Lsontine  Marie  Mrs.  Bruce-A\  eh 
eter.  Mrs.  Biward  McGuire.Jhe  Misses 
Bouvler.  Mrs.  William  Arnold.  Mrs.  t~ 
Brums,  Mrs.  Wateman.  Mrs.  a  H.  Pope. 
Mrs.   James   DevMn.    Mrs.    D.   Harroneton. 

Dane°\Ua€ndsome  objects  of  -^-e 
already  been  donated  to  this  bazaar..^ 
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JOIN  BL1. 


Commission  Asks  Aid  oi 
\:.:    Women's  Clubs  to  Wave 
Laws  Passed. 


fcRKCS  BIRTH  TREATMENT 
\      MANDATORY  <0N  DOCTORS. 


fJSImple  'Specific  Prescribed  and 
1     (Punishment  Provided  tor 


i 


failure  to  Use  It. 


..!  The  aid  of  women's  clubs  is  being 
fought  by  the  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
ijjlind,  in  an  effort  to  stir  up  interest 
;Jn  proposed  legislation  calculated  to  pre- 
sent blindness  among  children. 

The  commission  has  for  months  been 
feathering  statistics  from  all  over  the 
Jjcountry.  It  has  found  that  most  of  the 
cases  of  blindness  among  infants  could 
jkave  been  avoided  had  the  afflicted  chil- 
dren been  given  simple  treatment  imme- 
diately after  being  born.  This  treatment 
f  consists  in  the  dropping  of  a  very  weak 
?  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  an  in- 
fant's eyes. 

The  Commission  wants  laws  passed  in 
jfe.ll  the  States  throwing  the  responsibility 
■:for  neglect  of  such  treatment  upon  the 

i  nurse  or  doctor  attending  the  child  at 
birth.  It  Is  the  idea  to  have  all  children 
given  the  treatment  as  a  precautionary 
;  measure,  whether  there  are  Indications 
of  blindness  at  birth  or  not. 

Seeks   Women's   Clubs'    Aid. 

If  the  laws  recommended  by  the  com- 
r.:ssIon  are  passed  It  will  be  possible  to 
.punish   physicians  who  fall   to  give  the 
'treatment    prescribed    by    law.      Dr.    F. 
1'ark    Lewis,    of    Buffalo,    President    of 
the  State  Commission,   has  boen  travel. 
fling    tiirough     the    country    urging    the 
passage    of    stringent    laws    along    this, 
,  line.     He  has  found  the  Legislatures  Oif 
■  some  of  the  States  willing  to  pass  such 
laws,  but  in  other  States  serious  agita- 
tion is  necessary.    It  is  to  create  a  wide- 
spread interest  in   the  plan  and  in  that 
way  to  bring  about  the  concurrent  pas- 
sage  of    similar    laws   in    all    the   States 
that   the  commission  has  asked  the  co- 
opera  tion  of  the  worm  n. 

The  commission  wants  the  women's 
clubs  here  to  call  public  meetings,  where 
the  scheme  will  be  discussed.  Dr. 
Lewis  visited  tliis  city  last  week  in  the 
pursuit  of  liis  plan,  and  called  upon  the 
lenders  of  sever;' 1  of  the  clubs.  He  was 
assured  of  the  warm  support  of  all.  it 
Is  I  »r.   Lewis's  plan  (o  have  the  clubs  ar- 


range for  a  gigantic  .mass-meeting  num. 
which  a  powerful  appeal  will  be  sent  to 
the   legislators   at   Albany.     If  it  is   not 
possible  to  have  this  meeting  before  the 

.adjournment  of  the  present  Legislature 

,  It  will  be  held  early  next  fall. 

"This  movement,"  said  Dr.  Lewis  at 
his  hotel  yesterday,  "is  exceedingly 
practical.  It  has  for  some  time  been 
■well  known  by  physicians  that  over  one- 
fourth  of  all  existing  blindness  is  clue  to 
an  infection  in  the  eyes  of  the  new-born 
babe  for  which  an  absolute  preventive  is 
known.  The  necessity  of  immediate  ac- 
tion is  obvious.  A  concerted  movement 
is  now  going  on  in  all  the  States,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  laws  will  be  passed  either 
this  year  or  next. 

"The  law  we  have  framed  will  pro- 
vide for  the  free  distribution  to 'physi- 
cians and  midwives,  through  the  boards 
of  health  of  the  various  States,  of  the 
selected  preventive  solution,  with  advice 
as  to  the  importance  of  its  being  made 
a  part  of  the  toilet  of  every  new-born 
child." 

Sunshine  lenjue  Tallies  It  Up. 

The  Sunshine  League,  of  No.  94  Fifth 
avenue,  has  sent  to  all  of  its  branches 
throughout  the  country  urging  that  the 
State  Commission's  scheme  be  taken  up. 
The  League  will  send  delegations  to  the 
Legislatures  of  all  the  States  urging  the 
passage  of  the  desired  laws.  i 

Seattle,  Wash.  Psst-lntillip* 
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Club     to    Study    (he     Blind 

Th<  -  lonal     department     of 

i. '■  Century  CluB  will  meet  this  af- 
ternoon at  2:30  "'clock  in  the  balcony,  at 
142(5  Second  avenuft.  The  meeting  will  be 
devoted  to  a.  study  of  the  blind.  Mrs. 
Rossman  jvlll  give  a  report,  submitting 
statistics  of  thai  class  in  and  about  Se- 
attle,   and    telling   of   their   condition    and 

rtunities.  The  club  is  in  rei 
an  offer  fr  im  Mr.  J.  II.  Howe  of  free 
admittance  to  his  concerts  for  all  suf- 
ferers from  this  affliction  who  may  come 
under  their  notice.  Club  reports  will 
show  also  that  provision  has  been  made 
in  the  public  library  during  the  past  year 
special  selection  of  books  for  the 
use  of  the  blind.  **<•• 

Washington,  D.  C,  Herald. 
mm*  21  mi 

Blind    War    Veteran    Expires. 

Jpecial  to  The  Washington  Herald. 

Fredericksburg-.  Ya.,  March  20.— Charles 
Minor  Botts  died  this  evening  at  the 
Mary  Washington  Hospital,  aged  seventy 
years.      He   was    a    son   of    the   late    Gen. 

?"homas   H.    Botts.     He    lost    his   eyesight 
torn  exposure  during  the  war. 

irge  Hayden,  residing  near  Guinea. 
Carolina  County,  died  last  night,  aged 
seventy-eight  years.  His  widow  and  two 
sons  survive  him. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  ALTERNATE  THURSDAY  AT  THE 
MONTANA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND.    ■ 


Terms,  fifty  cents  per  School  Year. 


Entered  at  the  postoffice    at   Boulder.     Mont.,    as 
second  class  matter,  January  13.  1902- 


March  21,  1907. 


The  following  commuiiication  from 
At  thur  Collins'  parents  explains  it- 
self. 

Central  Park,   Mont. 

Mar.  5,  1907. 
Dear  Mr.   Milligan:— 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  few  words 
we  would  like  printed  in  the  "'..fad- 
er '  We  are  so  glad  that  the  bill 
passed  and  I  think  it  would  be  a 
lovely  memorial  for  our    dear    little 

boy. 

Yours  very  truly 
Frank   Collins. 
"To  the  Superintendent.     Matron, 
teachers,  and  pupils  and  all  of  those 


at  the  school  at  Boulder,  who  tender- 
ed their  services  to,  and  showed  so 
much  kindness  to  little  Arthur  during 
his  sickness  before  he  left  this  world, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Collins  of  Cen- 
tral Park,  Montana,  wish  to  express 
their  most  sincere  appreciation  and 
gratitude." 


Legislators  Banqueted*    . 

The  citizens  of   Boulder    gave    an 
elaborate  reception    and    banquet    to 
the  four  members  of  the  Legislature 
from  Jefferson  County  on  the    even- 
ing of    Friday,    March    8th.      About 
three  hundred   people    assembled    in 
Thomas'  Hall  to  expiess  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  the  law  makers 
who  secured  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars   for    the    benefit    of    the 
School    for    the     Deaf     and      Blind. 
After  the  banquet,  Mr.  Geo.    Cowan, 
Sr.,  acting  as  toast-master,  called  on 
County  Attorney  D.  M.  Kelly  to  speak 
on    "The    Jefferson     County     Dele- 
gation." Hon.  F.    R.    Warren    spoke 
on  "The  Tenth   Legislature."     Hon. 
V.  E.  Wilham  had  the  subject    "The 
Minority,"  and  Dr.  I.    A.     Leighton. 
the  author  of  Bill  43,  gave    as    much 
of  the  history  of  the    bill    as    it    was 
wise    to    tell.       When    the    applause 
following  his  remarks  had    subsided, 
Supt.  Milligan  spoke  briefly  on  "The 
Future    of     the     School."     Senator 
Cardwell    who    introduced     the     bill 
founding    the    school    in    1893      was 
present  at  the  banquet  but  owing    to 
the  late  hours  he  had  been  obliged  to 
keep  recently  as    a    member    of    the 
Senate,    could    not    remain   for     the 
toasts. 


Our  Appropriation. 

The  Tenth  Legislature  has  given  us  the 
following  sums  for  maintenance  and 
improvements: 

For  maintenance  f or  .1  months  ending  Feb.  28 

1907 $6,425.00 

For  maintenance  for  2. years  from  Feb.  28,  

1917 66.000  00 

For  finishing:  top  floor  of  F.  M.  building- 4,500.00 

For  finishing  and  equipping  gymnasmm  

and  shops .7.500.00 

For  Hospital  Building     8.000.00 

For  Farm .    10.000.00 

$102,425.00 

»«,    88&6W  '  LSI    £53ASKJ    SOVRRX1 


F.  K  ar.    22,    1907. 

— Miss  Eugenie  Tessier,  the  celebrated 
blind  soprano  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  Mrs. 
Alice  Bardy  Dionne,  the  well  known 
pianiste,  will  give  a  concert  in  the  town 
hall,  North  Brookneld,  Tuesday  evening, 
April  2,  1907,  assisted  by  a  basso,  tenor 
and  orchestra.  Miss  Tessier  ranks  among 
the  foremost  concert  singers  of  the  coun- 
try. Tickets  will  be  on  sale  Saturday^ 
March  23,  at  Reed's  drug  store. 


The  California  News 

Entered  at    the  Postoffiee  at    Second  Class  Rates 


Issued    Weekly    during   the   School    Year 
at  the 
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Subscription  50  cts.  for  the  School  Year 
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Saturday,  March  23,  1907. 

A  Struggle  in  the  Dark. 

My  life  has  been  a  struggle  in  the  dark. 
For  I  am  blind.  But  in  the  darkness  I 
have  light.  I  see  through  the  remaining 
four  senses. 

I  was  nearing  manhood  when  the  real 
gravity  of  the  matter  presented  itself  to 
me.  My  parents  were  poor,  and  I  realiz 
ed  that,  if  I  lived  as  long  as  some  of  my 
ancestors,  I  would  soon  have  to  begin  to 
do  something  for  myself  in  life  or  become 
a  subject  of  charity. 

I  did  rot  enter  school  until  I  was  in  my 
'ourteenth  year,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  many  impressions  have  been  im- 
printed upon  my  memory,  my  mind  still 
retains  some  very  vivid  pictures  of  those 
days,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  sound 
thrashing  I  gave  Hon.  William  McCrate, 
of  Nebraska,  after  he  had  bullied  me  into 
desperation,  and  I  often  wonder  if  he  re- 
members the  event  as  well  as  I  do. 

Not  being  able  to  read  from  the  readers 
I  was  given  the  privilege  of  sitting  with 
ome  pupil  who  read  the  lesson  over  to  me 
a  few  times,  and  I  went  to  class  and  re- 
peated the  reading  lesson  from  memory. 
My  History,  Geography  and  Arithmetic 
were  learned  in  a  similar  manner. 

Not  until  I  was  past  twenty-one  did  I 
earn  I  was  entitled  to  attend  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Columbus, 
and,  owing  to  my  age,  I  was  only  permit- 
ted to  attend  one  year.  In  that  time, 
however,  I  learned  much.  Associating  as 
I  did  with  so  many  blind  pupils  of  all  ages, 
many  who  were  very  bright,  and  many 
who  were  to  a  great  degree  helpless,  I 
determined  to  'make  a  heroic  effort  to  do 
iomething  for  myself. 

Soon  after- 1  came  home  from  Columbus 
I  started  a  small  mail-order  business  and 
with  the  aid  of  my  mother,  who  read  the 
etters  and  addressed  the  packages.  I  was 
ble  to  build  up  quite  a  little  business,  and 
from  some  of  my  plans  and  advertising 
schemes,  certain  other  persons,  who  had 
;housands  of  dollars  to  invest  in  advertis- 
ng,  which  is  expensive,  have  been  able 
a  build  up  the  largest  card  and  novelty 
louse  in  the  country. 

My  first  newspaper  story  of  any  note 
was  an  account  of  a  cyclone  that  passed 
trough  the  town  and  surrounding  coun- 
ty, and  did  quite  a  little  damage.  My  ac- 
count of  that  storm,  and  my  promptness 
n  getting  it  to  thp  various  newspapers, 
secured  me  the  position  of  news  corres- 
pondent for  several  leading  Ohio  and  Penn- 


sylvania dailies.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Samuel  J.  Flickinger,  editor  of  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  in  those  days,  I  was  enabled 
to  submit  and  have  published  a  number  of 
special  articles. 

I  consider  I  owe  a  portion  of  my  success 
in  life  to  the  fact  that    I  am    and    always 
have  been  a  close  student  of  human  nature. 
Not  being  able    to    read    the    features    of 
persons,  I  made  a  study  of  the  voice,    and 
I    found    it    reveals    traits    of    character, 
habits  and  disposition  even  more  correctly 
than  the  features  and  shape  of   the   head. 
In    submitting    manuscript    to     various 
publishers  I  have  met  with  many  difficulties. 
For  several  years  I  wrote    with   a   pencil, 
by  means  of  a  grooved  board   upon   which 
I  laid  my  paper,  and  although  my    writing 
was  legible  it  was   not   as   clear   as   most 
publishers  wish  their  copy. 

I  determined  to  purchase  a  typewriter, 
and  when  the  machine  arrived  and  I  felt 
over  the  device  I  was  discouraged,  for  it 
seemed  intricate,  and  I  thought  I  could 
never  learn  to  use  it.  After  being  shown 
a  few  points,  I  soon  found  it  was  not  near 
so  difficult  as  I  had  at  first  supposed.  Since 
that  I  have  done  all  my  own  correspondence 
and  prepared  all  my  copy  on  the  typewriter. 

In  a  personal  interview  with  Professor 
Roy  Knabenshue,  the  daring  aerial  navi- 
gator, he  informed  me  I  could  write  a  more 
accurate  description  of  just  how  the  earth, 
with  its/rivers,  mountains  and  cities,  act- 
ually appear  to  one  in  an  air  ship  than  any 
one  be  had  read  who  had  traveled  above 
the  earth.  He  wanted  to  know  how  I,  a 
blind  man,  could  form  any  idea  at  all  as  to 
how  things  appeared,  especially  to  one  at 
a  great  height.  All  I  could  say  was  I  did 
so  from  imagination. 

With  careful  management  I  have  been 
able  to  build  for  myself  and  wife  a  very 
comfortable  five-room  cottage,  which  is 
situated  at  the  edge  of  the  town  of  Cadiz, 
Ohio,  with  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land,  where 
I  have  built  a  little  poultry  ranch.  When 
not  engaged  in  newspaper  work  I  am 
attending  to  my  poultry.  I  have  buildings 
and  yards  for  eight  different  flocks,  and 
depend  upon  the  egg  production  for  profit. 
I  find  if  it  is  rightly  managed  it  will  yield 
a  handsome  little  income. 

In  building  the  poultry  houses  I  haye 
done  quite  a  lot  of  the  work  myself,  and 
when  it  comes  to  sawing  off  a  board  or 
driving  a  nail  I  can  do  so  as  readily  as  one 
who  can  see.  There  is  a  peculiar  sense, 
which  I  am  not  able  to  describe,  that  en- 
ables me  to  strike  a  nail  directly  on  the 
head,  even  in  total  darkness.  I  have  had 
men  working  upon  my  residence  and  poul- 
try houses,  and  I  could  stand  on  the 
ground  and  tell  the  builder  the  length  and 
size  of  certain  pieces  of  timber  to  be  put 
in  certain  places,  and  when  they  cut  the 
material  and  tried  it  they  found  it  to  fit 
the  place  exactly.  I  am  confident  with 
a  little  study  I  could  plan  a  house  and 
specify  every  piece  of  timber  in  it,  and  if 
my  plans  were  followed  it  would  go  to- 
gether just  like  a  piece  of  furniture  cut 
by  machinery. 

Providence  has  so  ordered  it  that  when 
one  of  the  five  senses  is  weakened  or  de- 
stroyed, the  others,  and  more  especially 
one,  becomes  more  acute  than  the  rest.  I 
find  this  is  true  in  my  case.  My  hearing 
is  excellent,  and  in  delicate  tests  I  have 
found  I  can  hear  sounds  that  few  others 
can  detect.  My  sense  of  touch  is  ex- 
tremely acute,  especially  in  some  ways. 
At    night,    when    it   is    calm,  I   can  walk 


along  a   sidewalk   ai  ,,.     ks 

atmospheric   resistance,    of  e  or 

telephone  pole  1  pass,  and  should  a  person 
be  standing  at  the  side  of  a  walk  with 
which  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  I 
am  not  too  deep  in  thought,  I  can  tell  the 
very  moment  I  pass  him. 

Through  the  sense  of  touch  I  am  able  to 
gather  different  kinds  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and  can  detect  the  different  var- 
ieties as  soon  as  I  touch  them.  Through 
the  sense  of  hearing  I  am  able  to  distin- 
guish one  fowl  from  another,  and  even 
when  they  are  quite  small  I  can  tell  the 
males  from  the  females  by  the  tone  of  the 
voice. 

I  am  naturally  able  to  notice  certain 
peculiarities  in  people.  I  have  had  per- 
sons talk  loudly  to  me  because  they  knew 
I  was  afflicted  and  supposed  it  required  a 
greater  effort  for  them  to  make  them- 
selves understood.  I  have  actually  known 
persons  to  talk  loudly  to  a  man  who  was 
lame,  and  it  is  very  common  for  people  to 
speak  loudly  to  a  foreigner. 

The  blind  are,  as  a  rule,  the  happiest 
class  of  people  in  the  world.  A  great  per 
cent,  of  them  are  musicians,  and  although 
they  live  in  darkness  they  possess  that  light 
which  makes  life  worth  the  living.  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  make  a  bold  struggle,  and  I 
feel  that  so  far  I  have  been  amply  reward- 
ed, even  if  I  do  have  to  miss  the  pleasures 
of  life  obtained  through  the  sense  of  sight. 
I  am  content  with  my  lot,  do  not  worry 
half  as  much  as  many  I  know  who  have 
all  their  faculties,  and  I  am  satisfied  that, 
if  I  do  that  which  is  right  in  this  life,  I 
shall  see  perfectly  in  the  life  to  come, 
—John  Trowbridge  Timmons,  in  Sat.  Eve. 
Post. 

BROCKTON     f!V5ASS,1    TIMES 
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TRAVELS  ALONE 


Elind  Mnsician  Finds  His  Way  Here 
"-    froar  New  York. 

Company  S-M-N-Y  of  the  Women's 
auxiliary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  cleared  a 
good  profit  from  its  two  days'  benefit 
Entertainment  in  Association  hall  Fri- 
day and  Saturday.  The  moving  pic- 
tures shown,  together  with  illustrated 
songs,  made  a  most  entertaining  pro- 
gram.' Edward  I.  Boyle,  a  blind 
pianist,  vocalist  and  two-part  whistling 
soloist,  was  the  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment. Mr.  Boyle  was  brought  on 
from  New  York  especially  for  the  occa- 
sion. He  journeyed  from  New  York 
unaccompanied,  came  from  the  station 
here  to  the  Nickel  theater  without  as- 
sistance. His  specialties  included  piano 
solos,  baritone  solos,  whistling  solos, 
comic  songs,  original  marches,  and  a 
variety  of  imitations  on  the  piano.  The 
ladies  to  whom  the  success  of  the  ven- 
ture is  due  are  Mrs.  W.  H.  Straffin, 
chairman,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Merrill.  Mrs. 
Veranus  Snell.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Smith.  Mrs. 
E.  P. galley,  Mrs.  James  Shields,  Mrs. 
WilliaN^  Snyder  and  others. 
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Operation  on  West   End  Man   Proves  Success- 
ful; Celebrates  His  Birthday 

Mind  iiiul  lending  a  re- 
Thom.-ts  Gay,  a  well- 
resident,  tiviii  :<>7  Franklin 
uremic,  lias  regained  his  -ughf,  follow- 
iml:  an  nperatioti,  and  celebrated  his 
S'A  birthday,  yesterday.  Friends  and 
relatives  from  New  York  were  present, 
and  \vore  agreeabh  surprised  m  find 
Sir.  Gay  walking  around  unassisted,  and 
reading  the  newspaper,  as  he  did  in  Ids 
younger  da; 

Mr.  Gay  lias  been  blind  tor  several 
years,  and  was  operated  upon  several 
weeks  ago  by  a  Specialist,  Dr.  P.  C.  Par- 
ker. The  eyeball  was  opened  and  a  cat- 
aract removed  from  the  inside. 

Mr.  Gay  was  formerly  a   mining  engjj 
of  wide  reputation. 

Dispatch 
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BUND  BOYS  TO  DRILL 


Company  (M  Boys'  Brigade  May  Be 

Formed  at  Local  School. 

-  some  possibility  that  a  company 
;   nitecl    Boys'    Brigade   will   be    es- 
pied among  the  blind  students  at  the 
Western  Pennsylvania   Institution   for  the 
Blind.  Bellefield  avenue.    The  ment 

of  the  institution  is  anxious  to  introduce 
some  form  of  athletics  in  which  the  boys 
can  participate,  and  a  company  of  the 
Boys'  Brigade,  using  the  invigorating  "set- 
ting-up"' exercises  of  the  regular  army, 
is  likely  to  be  chosen. 
General  H.  P.  Bope,  commander  of  the 
Boys'  Brigade,  lectured  before  the  Holmes- 
Schenley  Literary  Society  of  the  school 
last  night  on  the  Boys'  Brigade.  He  out- 
lined the  organization  since  it  was  formed] 
and  told  all  about  its  workings. 

BRISTOL  TIMES 


AND  MIRROR, 
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TVTVKCH   27,   1907. 

THE    CITY    FOR     THE     BLIND. 

Sib.,— I  enclose  vour  an  original  contribu- 
tion on  "  The  City  for  the  Blind  "  which  the 
Baroness  von  Kranichfeld,  blind  secretary  to 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  has 
sent,  and  which  I  trust  you  may  be  able  to 
insert  in  the  "  Times  and  Mirror."  The  won- 
der is  that  the  Baroness  can  write  such  re- 
markable English,  as  she  is  totally  blind.  1 
do   trust    you    may    be    able    to    insert    the 

enclosed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

P.  GRAY. 

The  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind,  Bris- 
tol, March  26th. 

A    CITY   FOB.   THE   BLIND. 

Cities  the  world  has  known  From  time 
immemorial.  . 

Cities  have  been  built  since  the  birth  ot 
time,  and  lands  that  owned  them  were  proud 
of  them,  and  justly  so.  Records  have  been 
left  of  their  brilliance  and  magnificence;  the 
aneient  bards  have  sung  their  praises,  the 
Bible  tells  of  them,  and  history  has  rendered 
tbem  real  and  authentic  monuments  of  man  s 
power.  ,     '  , 

Of  some  little  or  nothing  is  left  but  record, 
more  or  less  pleasing.  The  cities  of  the  Plain, 
the  cities  of  Nineveh,  of  Babylon,  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  the  City  of  Palms,  blooming  in  its 
Solitariness,  the  delight  of  the  lowly  and 
clever  Zenobia  ;  the  city  of  Carthage,  the  work 
of  the  vi  e  but  imperious  Dido;  the  cities  of 
the  Pharoahs,  Memphis,  Hehopolis,  and 
Thebes,  with  its  hundred  gates — all  are  gone 
but  their  nanns.  Of  Thebes,  indeed,  the  City 
of  the  Dead,  with  its  thousands  of  weird 
chamber  ,  and  still  weirder  inscriptions, 
lingers   to   tell    us    that    there    once    existed 
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The  ftitnd  Printer  ot   Ellsworth. 

■fr%^fe4»,ik"I"t',>'M'fr<''M''l'*fr4^ 


W.  B.  Kimball  at  Work. 


The  above  illustration,  from  a  recent 
photograph,  shows  M.  B.  Kimball,  a  blind 
printer,  of  Ellsworth,  Wisconsin,  setting 
type  at  his  printer's  case.  Mr.  Kimball 
became  practically  blind  eighteen  years 
ago.  while  engaged  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness, and. seven  years  later  his  blindness 
became  total,  the  brightest  noonday  be- 
ing to  him  midnight  darkness.  Besides 
having  been  blind  during  the  time  indi- 
cated he  has  been  an  invalid,  and  last 
August  decided  to  break  the  monotony  of 
long  years  of  inactivity  by  setting  type, 
an  occupation  which  had  for  him  a  great 
fascination  when  hvhls  prtme.  Procuring 
a  supply. of  type,  together  with  necessary 
"appearances  thereunto  belonging."  lie 
tried  the  experiment  with  unqualified  suc- 
cess. WJlttfi  laying  no  claim  to  the.  dis- 
tinction of  being  V  "lightning"  compositor 


he  does  a  very  fViir  "stunt"  at  the  "case,"' 
being  able  to  distribute  and  set  half  a 
column  of  newspaper  matter  in  a  day, 
using  S-point  (brevier)  type.  From  a 
"clean  case"  he  sets  as  "clean"  proof  as 
the  average  compositor  who  can  see,  this 
being  recently  shown  by  bis  proof  reader 
finding  but  four  misplaced  "letters  in 
three-fourths  of  a  column  of  type,  when 
no  special  effort  had  been  made  to  avoid 
errors.  He,  puts  in  type  entertaining 
matter  in  "articles"  ranging  from  a 
three-line  local  to  a  three-column  "thesis" 
upon  current  topics,  without  the  use  of 
a  line  of  "copy,"  and  is  proving  himself 
a  clever  manipulator  of  the  printer's 
"type."  "stick,"  and  "rule,"  being  en- 
dowed with  a  mental  capacity  which  en- 
ables him  to  wield  ther.o  implements  of 
the  "art.  preservative"  in  an:  intelligent 
maimer. 


another  city,  where  the  living  moved,  strove, 
loved,  suffered,  and  died,  desiring  no  other 
recompense  than  to  be  laid  with  their  fore- 
fathers. 

And  with  those  cities  how  many  hundreds 
have  existed  and  flourished,  and  disappeared, 
leaving  not  even  the  memory  of  their  names! 

And  cities  still  exist  of  which  the  world  is 
proud,  proud  of  their  long  reputation,  proud 
of  their  present  glory,  proud  to  think  that 
they  have  defied,  as  it  were,  the  destroying 
hand  of  age.  The  City  of  the  Seven  Hills — 
how  proud  is  Italy  to  claim  it  as  its  capital ; 
the  gay  aud  luxurious  city  of  Paris — how 
proud  is  France  of  its  site,  clustered  round 
the  venerable  Notre  Dame;  the  city  of 
Cologne — how  proud  of  its  ancient  memories 
and  name,  telling  of  the  days  when  Rome  was 
mistress  of  the  world;  the  strange  and  won- 
drous city  of  Venice  speaks  proudly  in  her 
faded  beauty  of  those  wealthy  years  when 
Venice  was  Queen  of  the  Seas. 

The  grim  old  monster  London,  the  British 
Colossus,  with  its  sceptre  extending  over  one- 


tbiru  ot  tne  globe,  and  containing  within  it 
circumference  six  millions  of  human  beings 
opening  its  port  to  the  whole  human  race 
the  worthy  offspring  of  the  mighty  Troy,  jus 
as  obstinate,  just  as  defiant  to  the  assailer  o 
its  power,  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  fo 
the  honour  of  its  old  unscathed  name,  am 
never  to  be  conquered,  were  it  not  by  treasoi 
as  was  the  priaruatic  city  of  old. 

And  of  how  many  hundreds  of  minor  citie 
could  we  not  speak,  and  of  imaginary  one 
also,  as  the  Golden  City,  the  City  of  Destruc 
tion,  the  City  of  Desolation,  the  City  o 
Vanity,  etc. 

The  city  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak  ha 
no  ancient  records ;  no  memory  of  the  pas 
hangs  around  it.  It  is  not  yet  six  month 
old,  although  it  does  exist.  It  is  the  City  fc 
the  Blind  out  here  in  the  Far  East,  in  th 
tiny  kingdom  of  Roumania,  where,  north  c 
the  badly-governed,  disorderly  States  of  th 
Balkan,  it  takes  its  place  among  the  cult: 
vated  nations  of  Europe. 

Yes,  here  in  Roumania  is  the  city  founde 
which  is  to  be  the  capital  of  the  philanthrope 


oriel.     The  citv  for,"  not  of,  the  blind. 

Hut  what  is  this  city?  Who  has  conceived 
lis  romantic  idea?  the  man  of  the  world 
ould  ask  ;  and  what  are  its  benefits  to  be? 

Let  me  answer. 

The  City  of  th<>  Blind  is  a  colony  of  families 
i  each  of  which  is  one  or  more  blind  member. 
Ho  foundress  is  Elisabeth,  Queen  of 
oumania.  Its  benefits  are  two-fold — First, 
)  soothe  the  suffering  of  the  afflicted  one,  by 
reventing  separation  from  his  family,  and  by 
frnishing  instruction  in  various  trades,  etc., 
ive  t ho  blind  man  or  woman  the  means  of 

Laining  his  or  her  position  as  bread-giver 
'  the  family.  The  second  benefit  is  the 
umanising  of  the  seeing  by  exciting  sym- 
ithy,  nourishing  the  affections,  and  remov- 
the  false  idea  that  a  blind  man  is 
capable  of  work,  either  physical  or  mental, 
n  object  of  pity,  and  too  often  of 
mtempt. 

With  such  beneficial  powers,  how  great  will 
the  blessing  to  the  country  in  which  it 
cists!  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  very 
ng  not  only  Roumania,  but  every  land, 
'cording  to  its  size  and  need,  will  own  one 
•  more  Citv  for  the  Blind. 
BARONESS  VON  KRANICHFELD, 

Blind  Secretary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Roumania. 

Bucharest,  March,  1907. 

H«rriilMir|,  H.  —  Ttfifrapk 

Sheutz  A*onld  Aid  the  Blind. 

For  the  puifcose  of  relieving:  the  in- 
ieent  blind,  \  bill  was   Introduced   by 
fffSLc*  Steal2'    of    Philadelphia,    pro- 
for   a   pension    payable    by      the 
ind  county    treasurers    and    pro 
■X  for   the   appointment  of   an    ex- 
aminer  of   the    blind.      County   treasur- 
ers are  required  to  pay  $25  a  year  and 
the    S  ale   Treasurer   $75    a   year   to    air 
male   persons  over  21  years  of  age  and 
all    female    persons    over    18    years    ot 
exceut   to   those   who    arc   charge* 
ny    charitable    institution    or    those 
having    an    income    of    $250    a    year    o\ 
sons  who  have  not  lived  in  the  State 
ten   consecutive  years. 
Andrew   B.    Dunsmore,    of    Tioga,    in- 
,1  a  hill  requiring  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  to  examine   all   fraternal 
lieiary    associations. 
Alfred    B.   Garner,    of    Schuylkill,    put 
in   a  bill  fixing  the  salaries  of  poor  <H 
rectors      in    counties      of      over    150,000 
population   at  $1,200   a   year. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  27,  1907. 

Owing  to  unavoidable  causes,  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  announce  a  brief  delay 
in  the  publication  of  the  following 
works:  "Heart  Melodies,"  by  Mary  Al- 
ette Ayer;  "Prisci'.la  of  the  Doll  Shop. 
by  Nina  Rhoades,  and  "Fifty  Flower 
Friends,"  by  Edith  Dunham.  

Bsstott  Wcmsuwt 

Washington     Street,    Boston,     Mass 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  27,  1907 

Sussy  Davis,  a  blind  girl  of  20  has 
met  with  remarkable  success  as  a  telephone 
operator  in  Virginia  City.  Miss  Davis  has 
been  blind  since  Infancy.  When  she  first 
applied  for  a  place  as  telephone  girl  she  was 
told  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  man- 
age the  keyboard  without  seeing  it,  as  no 
other  blind1  person  had  ever  been   employed 

telephone  service.  She  persisted  and 
fin?"'''  S^  a  trial.     She  learned  every  num- 

I  ber  on  her  keyboard  so  well  that  in  a  recent 
competition  in  Virginia  City  to  determine  the 
most,  efficient  operator  she  beat  all  competi- 
tors. She  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  for 
the   Blind  at  Berkeley,   Cal. 


Under  the  will  of  John  Stock,  a  master 
painter  in  one  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  dock- 
yards, 182  blind  persons  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  have  recently  visited  the 
Painter  Stainers'  Company  Hall  in  London, 
where  they  have  each  received  $n0.  Stock 
left  $300,000  to  relieve  such  blind  persons, 
over  t*i'e  age  of  sixty,  who  had  not  been  In 

receipt  of  poor  law  relief,  who  had  been 
resident  in  their  parish  over  three  years, 
and  had  not  an  assured  income  of  more 
than   $50  a  year. 


23 

John  Brislln,  the  man  who  invented 
the  rolling  mill  machinery  from  which 
the  Carnegie  millions  were  made,  is 
dead  in  abject  poverty.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  blind.  He  always 
claimed  that  his  patents  were  stolen 
from  him  and  the  courts  once  gave 
him  a  verdict  of  approximately  $40,- 
O'QO.OvO  in  a  suit  to  recover  his  patent 
rights,  but  the  decision  was  reversed 
on  a  technicality.  Probably  no  bio- 
grahpieal  sketch  of  John  Brislin  will 
be  allowed  to  appear  in  the  Carnegie 
libraries. 

IPRJNGriruO    fMASS.^    REPUBLICAN 


Thursday,  Mar.  28,  1907. 
The  Blind  and  What  is  Done  for  Them 

Mrs  Fearn,  the  emissary  of  "Carmen 
Sylva"  to  the  United  States  to  tell  of  the 
queen's  work  for  the  blind  in  Rumania, 
and  the  methods  she  has  found  successful, 
gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  n?cYnTes  in 
Washington  February  23.  Mrs  Fearn  be- 
gan  by  telling  how  she  became  associated 
with  the  queen.  It  was  at  Interlaken. 
and  Mrs  Fern  offered  to  review  some 
books  for  the  queen,  and  later  offered  to 
undertake  anything  the  queen  might  ask. 
She  was  then  desired  to  search  for  a 
baroness  Kranichseld,  a  blind  woman 
whom  the  queen  wished  for  a  secretary 
and  assistant.  Mrs  Fearn  found  the  blind 
woman'  in  some  attic  rooms  over  a 
school  house,  living  ou  the  charity  of 
friends  who  gave  $20  a  month.  The  bar- 
oness went  with  her  to  the  palace  at  Sin- 
aia  where  the  queen  received  them,  and 
Mrs  Fearn  spent  six  months  there  and 
fit  Bucharest,  studying  the  work  and  plans 
for  the  20,000  blind  of  Rumania.  Mrs 
Fearn  described  the  city  for  the  blind  that 
the  queen  is  to  build,  and  her  hopes  and 
expectations. 

An  unwonted  interest  in  the  blind  has 
sprung  up  iu  this  country,  largely,  one 
must  think,  the  result  of  the  able  and 
painfully  interesting  papers  in  Charities 
and  the  Commons,  and  much  is  being 
done  to  mitigate  their  condition,  chiefly  in 
the  best  way,  by  i  caching  them  how  to 
live,. and  how  to  become  self-supporting, 
the  most  healthful  and  stimulating  of  ed- 
ucations, The  New  York  associatiou  for 
the  blind  has  had  a  conference,  and  say 
they  -want  at  least  $100,000  for  a  build- 
iug  to  house  the  association,  a  salesroom 
for  the  work  of  the  blind,  and  quarters 
for  the  men's  workshops,  and  not  least 
funds  for  an  educational  propaganda  to 
prevent  blindness.  Judging  from  the  reve- 
lations on  midlives  in  New  York,  in 
<  haritves  aud  Commons  recently,  nothing 
can  be  more  necessary  than  the  putting 
out  of  commission  by  means  of  stringent 
laws,  rigidly  enforced,  these  criminally  ig- 
norant women  Who  allow  a  great  number 
of  new-born  children  to  become  blind. 

Miss  "Winifred  Holt,  the  secretary  of  the 
New  York  association,  called,  attention  to 
the  astonishing  fact  that  the  state  of  New 
York  is  disgracefully  backward  in  its  care 
of  the  blind.  All  she  asks  is  that  the 
1  receive  the  education  that  will  make 
them  intelligent  citizens  and  able  to  earn 
theii  liviijg.  Slip  feels,  too,  that  schools 
for  The  bfind  are  far  from  being  what 
they  should  be.  schools  in  every  respect 
ding  the  best  kind  of  schools  for  the 
that  they  should  excel]  in  athletics; 
Thai  they  should  give  t'»e  best  of  musical 
educations,  and  that  special  attention 
fchould  be  paid  to  placing  the  pupils  when 
they  leave  school,  that,  as  said  before,  they 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  earning  their 
living  and  not  he  driven  to  despair.  A 
letter  from. Helen  Keller  said:  "When  peo- 
ple are  once  convinced   that  the  blind  are  i 


b!<    ot   highei    .  '^* 

■     yet    reached.     I 
to    encourage    them  ,,f 

usefulness  that  slul!  bring  the 
.i  path  they  knew  not." 

I'he    New    York    branch    of    the    OOCtOcil 
of   Jewish    women,    which    does    an    en 
'""lis  amount   of   benevolent    work  among 
tin     Jewish    poor    of    New    Yorl  iout 

to  take  up  the   en  use   of   blind  vho 

are    at    the    same    time    poor.  resi- 

dent, Miss  Sadie   American,  informed  the 

incil  there  were  10<>  very  poor  blind 
people  who  were  of  their  faith  and  needed 
help,  among  them  90  litrle  children.  There 
need  be  -  no  further  solicitude  on  this 
.subject;  members  of  the  Jewish  i 
show  great  constancy  iu  caring  for  each 
other.  \ 
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INVENTOR  DIES  OF 

A  BROKEN  HEART 

Pittsburg,  March  27.— John  Brislin,  73 
years  old,  blind  and  a  well  known  inven- 
tor, died  here  today  "Worn  a  broken  heart 
alleged  to  have  been  brought  on  by  ad- 
verses  sustained  by  litigation  brought  to 
him  to  control  his  patents. 

Brislin  was  the  inventor  of  the  famous 
Brislin-Vinnac  table,  now  in  use  in  rolling 
mills  throughout  the  world.  The  contri- 
vance is  one  that  permits  large  and  pon- 
derous pieces  of  structural  iron  to  be  re- 
turned into  the  rolls  after  having  passed 
through.  It  also  facilitated  the  manufac- 
ture of  structural  material  of  almost 
every   type. 

According  to  Brislin's  testimony  in  the 
United  States  courts,  it  was  about  the 
time  that  the  model  was  being  introduced 
that  the  patents  were  infringed  upon.- 
First  one  rolling  mill,  then  another,  began 
to  lay  off  hundreds  of  workmen  and  place 
in  service  the  new  invented  rolling  table. 

In  May,  1897,  the  two  inventors  filed  libels 
in  equity  against  the.  Carnegie  Steel  Co. 
for  $40,000,000,  charging  infringement.  The 
case  was  argued  in  the  U.  S.  district  court 
before  Judge  Joseph  Buffington  for  many 
days  and  an  opinion  sustaining  the  in- 
ventors was  handed  down.  The  company 
carried  the  case  to  the  Unitec"  States  cir- 
cuit court  and  the  decision  -^as  reversed. 
Before  the  decision  in  the  latter  court 
was  handed  down,  the  family  of  Brislin 
say  the  company  sought  to  settle  his 
claim  for  $100,000. 

Amm 

m&  %9  Kite/ 

Ellsworth's  Blind    Printer. 


M.  B.  Kimball,  a  blind  printer  of  Ells- 
worth, Wis.,  regularly  sets  type  at  his 
printer's  case.  ^l^^-Kimball  became 
practically  blincTeighteen  years  ago, 
while  engagWftjn  the  printing  business, 
and  seven  y&rs  later  his  blindness  be- 
came total.    " 

Besides  having  been  blind  during  the 
time  indicated  he  lias  been  an  invalid, 
and  last  August  decided  to  break  the 
monotony  of  long  years  of  inactivity  by 
setting  type,  an  occupation  which  had  for 
him    a    great    fascination    when    in    his 

Piocuring  a  supply  of  type  he  tried  the 
experimeiit  with  unqualified  succe 
While  laying  ho  claim  to  the  distinction 
of  being*  a  "lightning"  compositor  he 
does  a  fair  "stunt"  at  the  "case,  being 
able  to  distribute  and  set  half  a  column 
of  newspaper  matter  in  a  day,  using  8- 
point  (brevier)  type  From  a  clean 
case"  he  sets  as  "clean"  proof  as  the 
average  compositor  who  can  see.  t  us 
being  recently  shown  by  lus  P*°<**£dg 
finding  but  four  misplaced  letters  in 
three-fourths  of  a  column  oi  type,  wnen 
no  special  effort  had  been  made  to  avoid 

e"HeSputs  in  typo  entertaining  m&£ter Jj 
"articles"  ranging  f rom  a ,tl"«e-lm« jtocjj 
to  a  three-column  "thesis"  upon  cue 
topics,    without    the.  use    of    a    hn 
"copy,"  aud  is  proving  h  mse  f 
manipulator     of     the    .pnntwj      type, 
"stick"  and  "rule,"  being  endowed  Witn 
a  mental  capacity  which  enables  bun  to 
wield  these  Implements  of  the    art  pin 
Bervative"   in    an    intelligent   manner. 
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DIES  POM  BUND 

John   Brislin,   Who   Invented 

Rolling  Mill  Machinery,  Is 

Dead  in  Pittsburg, 


PITTSBURG.  Pa.,  March  28.  1907.  John 
Brislin,  inventor  of  the  massive  rolling 
mill  machinery  by  which  beams  of  iron 
■weighing  tons  are  run  through  the  rolls 
and  through  which  Andrew  Carnegie 
made  most  of  his  millions,  died  here  at 
the  age  of  72,  blind  and  In  poverty. 

Carnegie  and  Brislin  were  boyhood 
friends.  Brislin  and  Anton  Vinnac,  an- 
other workman,  after  years  of  experi- 
menting, perfected  the  rolling-mlU  ma- 
chinery that  revolutionized  the  steel  In- 
dustry. 

Then  they  discovered  that  their  secret 
was  known,  and  soon  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company  was  using  their  invention. 
They  ever  afterward  asserted  their  mod- 
els were  stolen. 

They  brought  suit  and  were  awarded 
the  ownership  of  patents  valued  at 
$40,000,OCO,  but  this  verdict  was  reversed 
on'  a  technicality.  They  had  no  money 
to  continue  the  fight,  but  they  spurned 
the  Carnegie  Company's  offerof  ttjW.OW 
for  a  settlement.  Vinnac  died  of  grief, 
and  Brislin  went  blind.  • 

It  is  said  that  on  Saturday  Brislin  re- 
ceived a  letter,  supposed  to  be  from  Car- 
negie. "Everything  will  be  all  right 
now."  said  he.  "Carnegie  knows  all 
about  U/'ew  L0ND0N    fC0NN/>  DAY 


tnat  ne  nas  now  oeen  discharged 
cured.  Ho  still  has  to  w.ear  glasses 
when  reading,  but  his  sight  is  gaining 
m  strength.  When  the  cure  was  first 
effected  his  eyes  were  tender  and  day- 
light was  painful  to  them  but  now 
he  is  accustomed  to  the  light.  He  will 
be  entered  at  the  Nameaug  school  and 
will  be  able  to  pursue  his  studies  with 
other  children  of  his  age. 
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Sat-irdax,    Mar.  30,    1907. 

SISHT  RESTORED 

TO  AFFLICTED  BQY 


An  early  morning  incident  of  Easter 
day  In  Brooklyn  was  a  "sunrise  sere- 
nade" for  Ira  D.  Sankey  (now  blind  and 
bedridden)  by  the  combined  choirs  of 
half  a  dozen  Baptist  churches,  w-ho  sang 
the  familiar  Moody  and  Sankey  hymns. 
It  was  a  great  delight  to  the  aged  evan- 

STONE  BUND  lit 
DOSE  OF  POTASH 

A    Connecticut    Barber    Has 
I    "Green  Eye"  and  He  May 
Need  an  Operation, 


[Soooial  Dlspatcfe  to  tho  Boston  Herald.  1 
SOUTH     NORWAI-K.     Ct..     April      1, 
1907     A  case  of  "greeii  *ye,"  a  disease  sel- 
dom seen  by  the  medic*  profession,  has 
developed  in  this  town  and  vho  victim  Is 
now   stone  blind   and    with   Httw   chance 
of   ever   seeing   again.     His   eyes,  ^hile 
open  and  natural  in  action,  arc  a  br*i,t 
g?een  in  color  and  most  peculiar  in  np- 

PeCh"S  Keslenbaum,  a  Norwa.k  bar- 
ber is  the  victim.  Thinking  it  to  be 
Rochelle  sans,  he  took  £g^«~* 
potash.  After  several  ^g**^  'Next 
ach   and  Sidneys  were  |AtacKea  to 

the  only  chance  of  checkmg   i 
'ra^^SWSft^Ww  Tears   of 

age  and  has  six  child.' 


I 


JOHN  WOOD  SHOWS  BENEFIT  OF 
TREATMENT    AT   INSTITU- 
TION  FOR   BLIND. 

IMP 

A  testimonial  to  the  value  of  the 
state  industrial  school  for  the  blind 
is  the  restoration  to  sight  of  John 
Wood  of  this  city.  Up  to  last  October 
young  Wood  was  totally  blind  and  his 
case  had  been  given  up  as  hopeless 
by  local  physicians  who  declared  that 
he  would  never  see  again.  Shortly 
after  he  was  removed  to  the  state  in-' 
atitution  at  Hartford  and  he  is  now 
back  in  Xew  London  again  able  to 
see  as  well  as  any  child. 

The  blindness  resulted  from  ulcers 
on  the  eyes  of  the  boy.  His  case  was 
undertaken  by  physicians  here  and 
they  treated  him  for  some  time  ana 
then  declared  that  there  was  no  hope 
of  recovery.  His  parents  were  poor 
and  unable  to  consult  specialists  in  the 
larger  cities  so  any  further  attempt  at 
sight  restoration  had  to  be  given  up. 
fir  ame    to    the    attention    of 

B.    Gross,    who    is   prom- 
iv  identified  with  the  work  of  the 
,  al     Street      Methodist      Episcopal 
church    and    the     Bradley    Street    n 
sion.       She    took    him    to    the    mis 
an,l    |  also  a  ■  he   atteir*" 

lion     of     H.      Stennett      Kogers.        .Mr. 
j,OL,,  r  of  the   boaord    of 

trustees    of    th<     -late    industrial    insti- 
tution   and    he    made    arrant  ments    to 
idmitti  'I    t  li 
Ling   Wood   \\<nt   to  t  he   scl  ool  and 
under     treat  ment    his    case    yielded     so 


GHETTO  SI1ER 15 
:  HELPLESS 


T 


o  Relieve  Distress,   Jews 
of    Cleveland   Will      | 
Give  Benefit. 


Blindness  and   P^'SJS'flKSr  3 
Morris    I  '■  l»- n,n     th     e  whe 

the  Ghetto/1     thousands- «  «£j  void 
-been   thrilled  bj         e  *U»      -^    ^ 
that    told    ol    sweat .  shop  ™  ^ 

the  vague  ^nsings  through ^autftul  h 
'"  ill    to    make    B< 

1,1   return'  „t       ,„      benents    in    bej 
country    are    ana,..  Cleveland 

half  ol  I"!  v!     be  held  to 

a  benefit  ent< Tta  .  n ei  t  »  y    slu„.l 

prro*  e  „  set  to 

\i        i:o.\ 

sung    >>> 


morrow  .  h     e  been 

works  of  thi  .  Boy-     aI1«i 

"My  Besting    P1*f«     ,   g    MargolieS,   oi 

'     ro   ..,-,    will   tell 

E"    ;;;ih,,;n'l'l;,1"      of    U,-    Po-t    and 

LglC  tr    widely    read    works. 


present  -The  Usurer,"  a  comedy  in  four 

"  :<  comedy  n 
one  act.  A  part  of  the  Simon  Stock 
companv  will  also  take  part.  BeauttfuTtj 
bound  and  illustrated  editions  of  the 
poefs  works  will  be  sold.  The  commit- 
tee has  thirty-one  volumes  on  hand. 

The  sufferings  of  the  poet  have  been 
lightened  by  fears  that  his  wife  and 
children     would  i  '■     a"er 

death  has  claimed  him.    It  is  chiefly  for 
the    nuroose    of    reli<  "'     »c     tlus 

dread    that    tl  b'ln£    ar 

ranged. 


3ROCKT 


ENTERPRISE 





LEARNING  A  TRADE. 


Biind  Roy  Thorpe  Aims  to  Beccnje  a 
Piano  Maker,  f 
In  spite  of  almost^total  bluidness, 
Roy  Thorpe  of  Centra!  street,  East 
Bridgewater,  seems  to  be  endowed 
with  faculties  which  enable  him  to 
travel  almost  as  freely  as  many  men 
with  two  eyes.  Mr.  Thorpe  has  been 
blind  for  six  years,  his  affliction  being 
the  result  of  a  shooting  accident  while 
hunting  with  a  friend,  P.  Ashley  of 
Campello,  where  Thorpe  was  also  re- 
siding at  the  time.  The  accident 
occurred  in  Avon  and  the  unfortunate 
man's  face  was  filled  with  fine  shot, 
and  the  nerves  in  his  eyes  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Thorpe  goes  every  day  to  Boston, 
where  he  is  learning  the  piano  trade, 
his  ambition  being  to  make  a  piano 
complete.  His  trips  are  always  made 
alone,  and  he  has  no  difficulty  in  get- 
t!ng  about.  He  says  he  has  even  gone 
across  the  city  in  Boston,  but  ordinar- 
ily he  is  met  at  the  South  station  by  a 
3,  as  the  trip  through  the  crowded 
sets  is  dangerous. 

plays  the  violin,  piano  and  other 
instrhjnents.  '-* 
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Wednesday,   Apr.  3,   1907. 

A   beautiful    incident   of    Easter""  was*  a 
"sunrise  serenade"  to  Ira  D.  Sankey,  the 
singing    evangelist,    who    now,    blind  jutd 
bedridden,  awaits  translation  in  his  home 
on  South  Oxford  street.  Brooklyn.  It  hap- 
pened to  occur  to  some  one  at  the  end  of 
a    sunrise    service    in    the    Hanson    Place 
Baptist  church  near  by  to  suggest  that  the 
great   choir,   made  up  from   the  choirs   of 
five    churches,   go  around    the   corner   and 
delight  Mr   Sankey.    Rev  Frederick   Mills 
started   them  with  "God  Will  Take  Care 
of    You."    and    then    followed     "Onward, 
Christian    Soldiers!"    "When     the     Mist? 
Have    Rolled    Away,"    and    other    hymns 
which    Mr   Sankey   himself   had   so   often 
sung.    The  old  evangelist  was  aSected  to 
quick  tears  of  joy.    After  that  the  singers 
went  a  little  further  along  the  street  and 
paid  the  same  attention  to  Rev  Dr  T.  L>. 
Cuvler.  the  veteraD  of  all  veterans  in  the 
ministerial  group  of  Brooklyn.  Dr  Cuyler 
gave  a  little  talk  on  the  lesson  of  Easter, 
telling  his   hearers  that  his  Christian   ex- 
perience was  brighter  all  the  time.    As  to 
Mr  Sankey.  "why,"  said  Dr  Cuyler.  "he  s 
in    Beukh    land   now.    just    waiting    to   be 
ushered  into  the  new  Jerusalem." 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  AITERNATE  THURSDAY  AT  THE 
MONTANA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND. 


Terms,  fifty  cents  per  School  Year. 


I  „tered  at  the  postottice    at   Boulder,     Mont.,    as 
•  •id  rtass  mutter.  January  13,  1902. 


April  4,   1907. 


At  the  last  Board  meeting  the 
Trustees  authorized  Mr.  Milligan  to 
purchase  and  install  a  card  system 
for  keeping  the  records  of  all  pupils 
that  have  attended  our  three  schools, 
and  a  document  file  so  that  all  infor- 
mation regarding  the  pupils  could  be 
kept  in    a    compact    and    accessible 

form.  , 

A  movement  appears  to  be  on  toot 

at  the  Tennessee  School,  which  is 
looted  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Knoxville  and  therefore  very  valu- 
able, to  sell  its  prope'ty  and  move  the 
sch  iol  into  the  country,  away  from 
the  city,  where  the  children  could 
have  more  freedom. —  The  Mirror. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  to 
quote  the  following  clipping  from 
the  Salt  Lake  tribune  of  recent  date. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  words 
as  it  speaks  for  itself 

"Professor  F.  M  Driggs,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Stat  •  School  for  the 
deaf  and  Blind,  has  received  a  very 
pleasant  letter,  which  shows  the 
high  grade  of  the  Ogden  schools  and 
is  decidely     complimentary     to     Mr. 


Driggs.      The  lette  •  is    < 


rom 


T.     S. 


McAlonev,  superintendent  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Pittsburg.  Professor 
McAloney  his  been  for  more  than 
twenty  years  a  teacher  of  the  blind 
and  deaf,  and  began  his  career  as  an 
educator  back  in  Ireland  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

He  writes  that  he  is  pleased  with 
the  Eagle,  the  official  organ  of  the 
institution  here,  and  is  gratified  over 
the  knowledge  of  the  growth  and 
advancement  of  tha  schools.  After 
some  confidential  statements  in 
regard  to  the  condition  in  which  he 
took  the  present  school,  he  pays 
a  compliment  to  Superintenden, 
Driggs's  managemert  of  the  Ogden 
schools.     He  say=: 

"It  has  been  my  pleasure  since 
coming  East  to  testify  a  number  of 
times  concerning  the  excellence  of 
your  work  in  Utah,  and  in  all  sincer- 
ity and  after  visiting  a  number  of 
similar  schools  all  over  the  country 
1  can  say  that  I  have  not  seen  any 
better  work  anywhere  than  vou  are 
doing." 

Phis  is  praise,  indeed,  from  Sir 
Hubert.  Before  going  to  his  present 
charge  in  Pennsylvania  Professor 
McAloney  was  in  charge  of  the 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at 
Boulder.  Mont.,  and  had  acquired  a 
reputation  for  excellence  and  efficien- 
cy there.  At  the  same  time  the 
compliment  is  much  deserved,  for  at 


one  of  the  National  conventions  the 
Utah  schools  were  classed  among  the 
three  best  schools  in  the  United 
States." 

One  of  the    most    important    for- 
ward step*  in  the    industrial    educa- 
tion of  our  pupils  taken     in     a    long 
time  has  been  ma  ie  in  the  last  month. 
The  system  of  instruction  in  carpen- 
try has  beeii  changed  and    the    class 
reorganized.     The     old       fashioned 
cumbersome  benches  have  been  sent 
to  the  scrap  pile  and  neat  new  bencu- 
es        up     to     date     in      equipment, 
substituted.     Each  bench    is    5    feet 
long  and  22  inches     wide,     equipped 
with  vise,  and  press    underneath    for 
storing  tools.      The  press     is    neatly 
fitting     up    with    a    place    for    every 
|  tool  that  belongs  with    the     appren- 
tice's kit  and  the  boys     are    required 
to    ktep    the    tools    in    their    proper 
places.      They  are  required     tc     pre- 
serve the  work     they     d  >     from    the 
blue  prints,   and   there    is     a     roomy 
receptacle  provided  at  the  1  ottom  of 
the  bench  for  this  purpose. 

The  shop  building  is  80   feet    long 
aid  25  teet  wide,     Two  entire   floors 
are  given  over  to     the    work    of    the 
I  carpenter-shop.       In    addition     there 
is  a    detached    budding    in    the    rear 
uspd  for  a  store  toum.    and     another 
room  in    the     shoo    building    is     set 
aside  for  the    painters    and    glazers 
The  machinery  used  in  our     wood- 
working   plant    consists   of      1    large 
lathe,  1  small  lathe,    p1aner,    jointer, 
shaner,  circular-saw,  band-saw,     ten- 
on '   machine,     mortising     machine, 
all  of  which  is  run  by  an  eight-horse- 
power gas  engine.      In  additon  there 
are  some  light  foot-power    machines 
of  variouekinds.— Kentucky  Standard 
When  the  interior  of  our  industrial 
building  is  finished,  we.    to  \    expect 
to  have  our  carpenter  shop  equipped 
with  up  to  date  tools  and  machinery. 

FwalHrooklyn,W,Y«-tn 


E  CIKIE  WEALTHY, 


SELF  BLIND  HID  POOR 


Fate  of   Jbhn   Brislin,  Expert 
Sfeel  Worker. 

r 


^jfaii 


lNT0R  OF  MACHINES. 


Never     Got    a     Cent,    Though     His 

Work  Has  Netted  More  Than 

$40,000,000. 


PITTSBURGH  April  9.— The  man  who 

made    it    possible    for    Carnegie    to    live 
in    princely    wealth    has    himself    died    in 
abject  poverty, Uiiw*A»«uid  helpb 
He  was  John  Brislin,   the  inventor  of 


lo  T^F 


up 

f 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 

Made  rfc'h  by  John  .Brislin,  ho  is  osiimat«d 
to  be  worth  a  quarter  of  a  billion.  In  two 
years  he  has  given  away  $58,3*9.500  to 
charity  His  company  offered  Brislin 
$100,000  for  patents  valued  at  $40,000,000. 

the  rolling  mill  machinery  that  revolu- 
tionized the  steel  industry.  With  a  man 
named  Antonio  Yinnac,  he  patented  cer- 
tain devices  in  1886  which  he  alleges 
were  afterward  stolen  by  the  Carnegie 
company. 

Brislin  and  Carnegie  were  boyhood 
friends.  The  one  went  on  to  wealth,  the 
other  to  destitution.     Shortly  after  Bris- 


JOHN  BRISE1N. 

a  bovhood  friend  of  Carnegie's,  ha  In- 
vented the  machinery  which  made  Carnegie 
rich  Declaring  that  he  was  robbe  1  of  his 
invention?  he  has  died  in  poverty,  blind  and 
broken-hearted. 


lin's  patent  was  granted,  he  and  Yinnac 
entered  suit  against  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  alleging  infringement.  For 
five  years  the  battle  was  fought  in  the 
United  States  Court,  and.  \  innac  died 
of  despair.  Brislin  maintained  the  ngut, 
and  poured  into  the  battle  all  his  savings 
of  forty  years. 

In  1902  the  lower  court  awarded  him 
the  ownership  of  patents  worth  H  V 
000,000.  and  then,  as  though  caprn 
fate  had  only  encouraged  the  old  man  to 
wound  him  more  exquisitely  the  find  in» 
was  reversed  on  a  technicality.  Brisim 
could  fight  no  longer.  A  cataract  began 
to  form  over  his  eyes,  and  he  was  for<  ed 
to  give  up  his  mill  work,  for  he  was 
an  expert  worker  in  steel.  The  Garnegie 
company,  it  is  said,  made  overtures  to 
him  later,  offering  $100,000  for  a  settle 
ment,  hut  Brislin,  blind  and  poor. 
spurned  the  compromise  With  auger  and 
contempt.  . 

Living  from  hand  to  month  m  a  hum- 
hie  little  cottace  with  bis  five  children, 
the  old  man  has  felt  death  approach, 
poo,-,  blind  attd  broken-hearted.  It  is 
said  that  just  previous  to  Im  death  he 
received  a  letter  from  Carnegie.  Its 
contents  are  not  known.  > 


J 
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AID    FOR    BLIND^pHT. 

Amateurs   and   Professionals   Unite   in 
Raitinc    Fund    foiv  Strjkkcn    Man 

Enthusiasm  .maittV   the     benefit 


erry^  ■ 


performance  ''atjiBerTy^  theater      last 
night    in    honortfhf    Morris    Rosenfeld,  j 
the  poet  of  the*Ghetto,  stricken  with 
blindness  in  New  York. 

The   performance  a   combina- 

tion of  amateur  and  professional. 
lime.  Anna  Simon,  prima  donna  of 
the  Perry  stock  company,  sang,  and 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  Rosen,  had  an 
ingenue  role  in  a  sketch  entitled, 
"The  Four  Cohans."  Mrs.  T.  Miller 
sang   two  songs  by  the  poet. 

A  comedy,  "The  Usurer  "  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Progressive  Dramatic 
club,  which  also  gave  another  short 
play,    "The.  Bear." 

jouisvillot  Ky.  -  Post 
*s*   6    mi 


James  Kuhn  Is  Employed  as  a  Spe- 
cial Messenger  for  a  Department 
Store. 

IS  THE  BEST  IN  THEIR  SERVICE. 


Can  Tell  the  Different  Street  Cars 
by  the  Noise  They  Make,  and  Car- 
ries Map  of  the  City  in  His  Head. 


IS       A       SKILLED       MUSICIAN. 


%  '■ 


A  familiar  figure  on  the  streets  ot  Uvuls- 
ville  Is  the  young  blind  man  who  goes  about 
}jy  himself,  feeling  the  way  in  front  ot  him 
by  means  of  a  cane  with  a  wheel  on  the 
lip.  No  one  has  ever  seen  this  man  beg- 
ging or  asking  for  charity  of  any  kind;  he 
Is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  Louisville,  in 
Spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  stone 
blind  from  infancy.  His  story  is  one  ot 
admirable  gameness,   despite  great  affliction. 

James  F.  Kuhn  lives  at  2£>17  St.  Xavier 
street,  and  is  employed  by  the  Kaufman-j 
Btrau3  Company  as  a  messenger  for  spe- 
cial delivery.  He  has  been  at  work  for 
this  linn  over  two  years  and  the  manager! 
Bays  he  is  the  most  efficient  bundle  boyf 
Ihey   have   ever   had. 

"Kuhn  came  to  me  two  years  ago  and 
asked  for  work,"  said  the  manager,  "ancu 
I  gave  him  a  chance,  more  out  of  charity! 
than  anything  else,  because  1  did  not  think; 
it  possible  we  could  find  much  use  for  al 
blind  man.  He  soon  proved  that  he  was 
iiot  an  object  of  charity.  We  started  him 
out  delivering  pattern  sheets  from  house  to 
house,  and  at  llrst  we  sent  a  boy  with  him 
to  show  him  the  routes.  JLAter,  he  made  the 
rounds  alone  and  covered  more  ground  ana 
(delivered  more  papers  in  a  day  than  any  or 
the  other  carriers.  Several  months  ago  wo 
put  him  on  this  special  delivery  force.  Ha 
Is  the  best  messenger  we  ever  bad.  He 
takes  pride  in  the  promptness  and  accuracy 
with  which  he  discharges  commissions,  and 
lie  is  the  only  bundle  boy  we  have  who 
makes  a  point  of  straightening  out  mistaken 
addresses  for  himself.  Of  course,  the  clerks 
ueritly  take  down  a  wrong  name  or 
wrong  address,  or  some  complication  may 
arise  in  delivering  parcels.  Kuhn  will  not 
come  back  to  the  store  or  call  on  us  for 
help  until  he  h;v.s  exhausted  all  other  means 
of  locating  the  right  pla'  <•  to  leave  his  pack- 
age.     The    other    boys    usually    turn    around 


and  come  back  to  tne  store  if  they  fail  to 
find  a  person  at  the  given  address,  when 
perhaps  he  may  Uve  next  door.  Not  so  with 
kurm-when  he  reports  downstairs,  you 
may  know  he  has  transacted  his  business. 

AH  this  seems  very  wonderful.  People 
■with  two  good  eyes  cannot  realize  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  blind  man  to  be  so  fajniliar 
with  all  parts  of  the  city  that  ha  can  find 
A  remote  or  obscure  address  on  very  short 
notlce-^and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  him 
not  to  ask   questions. 

Kuhn's  History. 

Kuhn  la  thirty-two  years  of  age,  has  an 
Intelligent  and  well-trained  mind  and  talks 
well  He  was  born  In  Louisville.  His  fath-  i 
er  is  P.  J.  Kuhn,  a  painter.  James  lost  his 
alght  when  only  three  weeks  old,  In  conse- 
quence of  a  severe  attack  ot  measles,  and 
until  he  was  fourteen  years  old  he  made  no 
effort  to  go  about  alone,  as  his  mother  al- 
ways aoconapanled  him.  At  that  time  she 
died  and  James  was  sent  to  the  School  for 
the   Blind.   In    Clifton. 

He  completed  the  full  course  in  that  in- 
stitution, developing  a  marked  talent  for 
music.  His  last  year  there  was  devoted  en: 
ilrely  to  piano  practice.  He  is  now  a  musi- 
cian of  ability,  and  has  regular  engagements 
to  plAy  for  dancing  classes  and  skating 
rinks.  He  frequently  plays  for  private  par- 
ties and  entertainments,  and  enjoys  it  as 
much  as  the  gayest  of  the  party. 

Is  Devoted  to  Music. 

"I  love  music  better  than  anything  in  the 
world,"  he  said.  "I  try  to  keep  up  a  little 
classloal  music,  but,  of  course,  at  parties 
there  is  more  demand  for  dance  music.  One 
thing  I  detest  is  the  Penny  Arcade.  I  al- 
ways run  by  those  places  as  fast  as  my 
cane  will  take  me.  The  noise  they  make  is 
not  music." 

How  He  Learned  to  Get  Around. 
He  has  a  quick  sense  of  humor  and  re- 
lated his  early  experiences  In  getting  about 
town  in  a  way  that  shows  he  feels  no  bitter- 
ness in  his  sad  lot.  While  he  was  attending 
school  he  spent  his  summers  at  home  with 
his  father,  and  during  those  summer  vaca- 
tions he  learned  to  walk  the  streets  alone 
and  to  have  self-reliance. 

"I  remember  my  first  walk  alone,  or  I 
thought  I  waa  alone,"  he  said.  "I  went  from 
Twenty-sixth  and  Portland  to  Twenty-eighth 
and  Bank.  My  father  had  sent  ft  little  boy 
to  keep  close  behind  me  without  letting  me 
know  it.  I  marched  bravely  on  until  at  a 
crossing  I  stepped  on  an  iron  grating  over 
a  gutter.  I  thought  it  went  clear  across,  but 
It  didn't,  and  down  I  went.  In  an  instant 
the  little  boy  was  there  to  help  me  up,  but  1 
got  up  even  before  he  reached  me.  I  had  no 
fear  of  being  hurt,  only  the  dread  of  being 
humiliated  by  a  fall." 

Gradually  he  came  to  be  quite  indepen- 
dent, going  all  over  town  alone,  "just  for 
the  fun  of  doing  it." 

Six  years  ago  Kuhn  married  a  young  wom- 
an who  had  been  a  student  at  the  Blind  in- 
stitute.   His   wife   can   distinguish   light   and 
dark,    that    is    all.    They    have    one    child,    a 
little   girl   of   four,    who   has  perfect   vision, 
a.nd  as  he  said,   "is  eyes  for  all  three." 

Carries  a   Map  of  the  City   in   His   Head. 

"How  on  earth  can  you  go  all  over  town 
md  ride  on  the  cars  and  transfer  and  find 
houses  without  being  able  to  see  a  thing?" 
he  was  asked. 

"It  is  very  easy,"  he  said,  "after  I  once 
get  my  sense  of  direction.  I  do  not  think  I 
really  see  the  sun,  but  I  feel  it,  and  know 
my  bearings  from  that.  I  have  no  trouble 
about  knowing  the  right  car  when  it  comes 
along,  even  on  a  track  where  several  lines 
pass.  I  can  tell  the  difference  in  the  motor- 
man's  gong,  or  in  the  weight  and  size  of  the 
car  from  the  noise  It  makes.  At  Fourth  ana 
Jefferson  I  can  tell  the  difference  between 
a  Crescent  Hill  car  and  an  East  Broadway 
oar,  not  only  by  the  gong,  but  by  noise  of 
the  trucks,  and  at  that  corner  the  Second- 
street  car  comes  around  a  curve,  so  there 
Is  no  mistaking  it.  Oh,  I  never  get  on  the 
wrong  oar  unless  they  are  running  extras 
on  a  line,  and  the  conductor  nearly  always' 
calls  out  the  line.  I  never  tell  a  conductor 
where  I  want  to  go  off,  either,"  he  said. 
'Too  pround  for  that.  I  count  the  curves,  anc" 
the  tracks  we  cross,  and  I  know  certain  lit- 
tle curves  and  bumps  in  the  tracks  you'd 
never  notice.  Oh.  it's  no  trouble  getting 
around  town.  I  have  a  complete  map  of  the 
city  in  my  head,  though  I've  never  seen  a 
Street  corner  in  my  life."  # 

"Isn't  it  dreadful,"  exclaimed  a  listener, 
"to  have  been  blind  all  your  life." 

"No,  madam,'  he  said,  "It  is  not  at  all 
dreadful.  I  have  never  known  anything  else, 
consequently  I  feel  no  loss.  If  you  should 
lose  your  sight,  now,  you  would  probably 
he  better  off  dead.  ESccusa  me,  l>ut  that's 
the  way  you  feel  about  It,  isn't  it?  Ton 
would  be  lost  without  your  yes.  but  I  sim- 
ply don't  know  what  It    Is  to  have  them,   so 


It's   not  very   dreadful." 

()ne  very  remarkable  accomplishment  of 
James  Kuhn's  is  copying  music,  that  diffi- 
cult task  for  the  best  of  eyes.  How  he  does 
it  is  beyond  comprehension,  but  he  does,  and 
makes  a  business  of  it,  to,  copying  manu- 
script  for   composers. 

Elizabeth,  N J.  -  Jotnml 


PHILANTHROPIST  ENDED. 

*  .    . 

Ralph  VoorhMs,  Unele  of  Ex-Gov- 
fVT  •rnor,  Buried  Ye»Urday. 

1  Clinton,  April  5.— The  funeral  of 
Ralph  Voorhees,  69  years  old,  who  died 
at  his  home  in  this  place  Monday,  took 
place  yesterday.  Mr.  Voorhees  was  known 
far  and  near  "as  the  "blind  philanthro- 
pist," and  made  many  liberal  donations  U> 
churches,  colleges  and  schools. 

He  was  the  founder  of  the  Grandin 
Library,  and  was  president  of  the  insti- 
tution at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had 
given  more  to  charity  than  any  other  per- 
son in  Hunterdon  county.  He  eaves  a 
widow  and  one  brother,  N.  W.  Voorhees, 
of  this  place.  The  funeral  services  yes- 
terday were  held  at  his  residence.  In- 
terment will  be  in  the  family  plot  lft 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn. 

In  January,  1902,  Mr.  Voorhees  gave 
$25,000  to  the  general  board  of  missions 
of  the  Reformed  Church  to  found  a  col- 
lege  in   Vellore,    presidency    of   Madras, 

India.  .       ,.  ... 

On  Christmas  Day,  1897,  he  distribut- 
ed $60,000  among  relatives,  who  would 
have  received  the  money  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Of  this  sum,  the  then  Gover- 
nor Voorhees  got  about  $10,000. 

Other  gifts  were:  Rutgers  College, 
$50,000;  Carroll  College  of  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  $20,000;  Huron  (S.  D.)  College, 
$100,000;  Lafayette  College,  $100,000; 
Hope  College",  Holland,  Mich,,  $100,000; 
Maryville  College,  Tenn.,  $100,000. 

"BLIND  PHJLANTHROPIST." 


^Jkuneral  servwes  were  conducted  yes- 
terdayv  f*r/^|aTph  Voorhees,  sixty-nine 
yea H|  %«T  who  died  Monday  at  his 
liume  in  Clinton.  Hunterdon  County, 
JJ.  J-  Mr.  Voorhees  was  known 
through  all  the  S'tate  as  the  "blind 
philanthropist."  lie  was  founder  of 
Grandin  Library',  of  which  lie  was 
president    when    he    died. 

Mr.    Voorhees    gave    in    19">2    $25,000    to 
the    General    Board    of   Missions    of 
Reformed    Church     to    found    a    college 
in  Vellore,  Presidency  of  Madras.  In 
dn    January.    1902,      Christfnas    Day. 
he    distributed  among    ivi  • 

who  would   have  received]  the  mono- 
the    time    of    his    death.      Of    this    sum 
i  iie    then    Gov.    Foster    M.    Voorhees   got 
about  $10,000. 

Other  elfts    were    to    RJitgers    College, 


f50,000;    Carroll     C  bf    Waukesha 


IS..      $8<>.!!>li 


til 


of    Wauk 


$100,000:  Lafayetti 

College,    Holland,  M  i );  Marys- 

ville  Colege.   T>  ■ 
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Blind  Singer  Pleases.  r 

The  pleasing  rendition  of  Star  of  My 
Life  by  Edward  L.  Boyle,  the  blind 
smger  of  illustrated  songs  at  the  Nick- 
el theatre  is  bringing'  him  applause 
at  every  performance  and  his  songs' 
-111'1  much  to  an  already  attractive  pro- 
gram of  moving  pictures.  The  pic- 
tures shown  this  week  inelude  The 
l(,'ll«'  "!'  the  Pall.  Wonesty's  Stranue 
Reward,  A  Difficult  Arresl  For  4?i- 
other's   Crime,    and    others. 

Bullock  and   Davis.  ()ie  managers  »t 

the   theatre,   arc   planning  to  continue 

the  moving  picture  shows  all   through 

'the    summer    and    will    secure    similar 


r'n«'  "'ll  of  films  to  those  latelv 

*hovv».    ""     assortment    changing    fre- 
quently. fe     b    x 


-rronn   1CONN.1  :our\nt 


r.liay,    Apr.    B, 


1907. 


"JOHN  TIFFIN"  IS 
READY  TO  MARRY, 


WANTS  A  GIRL  WHO  IS  AMI- 
ABLE. 


I 


Ki4.il>    BROOim  AKKR    ADVERTISES 
CN   MANCHESTER  PAPER. 


ed  whv  h-  had  mentioned  photographs 
in  his  advertisement,  which  could  not 
possibly  do  him  any  good  because  he 
could  not  see  them,  he  said  that  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  show  them  to  his 
friends  and  let  them  pass  on  the  good 
looks  of  the  girls  who  apply.  Mrs. 
Smith,  with  whom  he  boards,  writes  the 
love  notes  for.  him. 

At  the  school  for  the  blind  the  super- 
intendent said  yesterday  that  John 
Miffit  had  come  to  the  school  firs!  in 
the  fall  of  1901  from  his  home  in  Rdck- 
ville,  where  he  lived  at  No.  83  West 
Main  street.  He  had  taken  the  three 
years'  course  in  broommaking,  which 
is  all  that  a  student  is  allowed  there, 
and  had  at  the  end  of  that  time  re- 
ceived the  $200  that  the  sfate  gives  to 
graduates  of  the  school  to  start  in  busi- 
ness with  for  themselves.  Not  long  af- 
terwards he  went  into  the  employ  of 
Arthur  Skinner  in  his  broom  factory, 
where  he  is  now.  — 

BOSTON    EVE.    HERALD. 


students    of    the    manner    in    which    tnev    \  ) 
read.    Every  number  will  be  given  by  the    '  >■ 
students,    who  have  their  ,,ie,".  and 

accompanist,  who  are  also  students  at  tho 
school. 

Patronesses  for  the  affair  are  Mrs    Rob- 
ert 11.    Eeatty,    Mrs.    Charles    N.    Beddall 
Mrs.    J.    George    Bucher,    Mrs.    John     B* 
Caldwell,    Mrs.    J.    Berg    Esenwein     Mrs! 
John  Gantt.    Mrs.   William    Hackett 
Joljn    S.    Kreibel.    Mrs.    A.    J.    linos' 
M*y      J.      Marvelle.      Mrs.      William      il 
Owens,    Mrs.    Fred    L.    Rose.   Mrs.    W 
~lss.    Mrs.    William    Self  ridge,    Mrs.    , 
r  Sibble   and   Mrs.    William    Williams. 
iAfter  the  entertainment  there  will  be  a 
^(■option  to  the  students,   at  which   Mrs 
J.    G.    Bucher.    Mrs.    John    Gantt   and    Mrs' 
William  L.  Owens  will  receive  the  guests! 

MO      ADAMS     fMA.aS.'*     TRANSCRIPT 


Cat.:rday,    Apr.    6,    1907. 


PERSISTENT  MISFlTlE — 
UNSETTLED  QiWEY'S  MIND 


His  Real  Name  in  John  Miffitt,  1>nt 
Ho  DMagnlaed  Himself  in  His  kit- 
tle-  Matrimonial  Ad. 


Here  certainly  is  a  bitter  pill  for  the 
fair   sex   of   Hartford,    that    part   of    it 
that    is  unmarried.    Events   have   come 
to  pass  that  might  well  bring  the  blush 
the  cheeks  of  the  girls  of  the  Capi- 
tol city.    It  is  all  very  well  for  a  Hart- 
swain   to  sue  for  the  hand   of  an 
out  of  town  girl,  whom  he  may  chance 
|  to  meet,  but  openly  to  show  his  prefer- 
ence  for   those  of  other  places   by   not 
patronizing    tne    avertising   columns    of 
his   nome  newspapers,   but  rather  those 
of  foreign   parts,   indeed  seems  hard   on 
the  well  defined  principle  of  home  trade. 
The    -Manchester     Herald"      published 
last  Tuesday  in  its  advertisements  this 
startling    and    likewise    heartfelt    tale- 
short   but    teeming  with   possibilities:  — 
WAXTED-A    wife.    Am     26     years      old. 
\\ant   a   girl,  that   is  amiable   and   about 
same  age.    Letters  and  photographs 
can  be  sent  r0  JOHN  TIFFIN,  51  Brown 
street,   Hartford,   Conn. 

To  investigate  such  a  heart  yearning 
were  almost  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
Cupid,  yet  not  to  do  so  were  not  to  re- 
veal the  most  up-to-date  methods  that 
that  ever-contriving  god  has  bethought 
him  of.  Why  not  spring  styles  in  love 
making  as  well  as  spring  styles  in  mil- 
linery .'  And  how  can  others  profit  by 
the  experience  of-  the  "arrow-smitten" 
unless    these    things   are   known. 

Brown  street  is  not  one  which  would 
impress  one   as  a   "hang-out"   for  Dan 
Cupid,  much  less  would  the  dusty  lofts 
of  a    broom   factory,    but   the   little  god 
is  no  revpector  of  places  or  persons,  he 
>ts  his  arrows  wherever  he  takes  it 
into   his   little   head   to   do  so.    On   this 
street,    in    the   rear  of  No.   51,   there   is 
^he   broom    factory    of  Arthur   Skinner 
Most  of  the.  employees  of  Mr.   Skinner 
are    former    pupils   at    the    Connecticut 
Institute    for    the   Blind.    One   of   them 
is  John  Miffitt,  who- yesterday  admitted 
that   he    was    the    author   of   the    little 
paragraph  of  romance  in  the  Manches- 
ter paper.    He  said  that  he  had  chang- 
ed his  name  in  the  ad  a  little  that  his 
identity   might  not  be  known  at  home 
He  was  perfectly  sincere  about  the  mat- 
ter and  declared  that,  if  he  got  a  good 
wife  from  the  ad  he  would  be  well  re- 
paid, but,  if  not,  he  would  only  be  out 
a  quarter,  which  was  not  to  be  a  con- 
sideration in  the  matrimonial  affairs  of 
a  life-time. 

He  is  a  young  man  and  formerly  lived 
in  Rockville.  He  now  boards  with  a 
family  named  Smith,  who  live  on  the 
first  floor  of  No.  51  Brown  street  in 
front  of  the  broom  factory.  Last  Sat 
urday,  he  said,  he  went  down  to  his 
home  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  dawned  on 
him  that  advertising  seemed  to  aid  the 
great  manufacturers  to  get  what  thev 
wanted— customers-and  he  saw  no  rea 
son  why  he  could  not  get  a  wife  in  the 
same  way.  Already  he  has  got  one  rc- 
ply  and  he  intends  to  go  down  to  Man 
ter  next  Saturday  to  "look  her 
over.  Just  how  he  iB  going  to  do  that 
is  somewhat  of  a  mystery.    When  ask 


Friday,    Apr.    5,    1907. 

BLIND  MAN- 
WANTS  A  WIFE 


Imperial  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald. 1 
HARTFORD,  Ct..  April  5,  1907.    John 
Miffitt.   a    blind  man,   has  inserted   t'he 
following    advertisement    in    a    news- 
paper:   "Wanted — A  wife;  am  26  years 

old;  want  a  girl  who  is  amiable  and 
about  the  same  age.  Letters  and  pho- 
tographs can  be  sent  to  John  Miffitt, 
51   Brown  street.  Hartford,  Ct." 

Miffitt  is  a  broom  maker  and  makes 
good  wages.  When  asked  what  lie 
wanted  pictures  of  his  bride-elect 
he  said  he  intended  to  show  them  to 
his  friends  to  pass  judgment  on.  He 
said  today  lie  had  received  from  a  Man- 
chester woman  an  answer  to  'his  ad- 
vertisement, and  that  he  w?s  going 
there  tomorrow  to  sep.  about  her. 

Mladelphia,  ParLedfcer 

ENTERTAINMENT    BY   THE    BLIND 

Proceeds    Will    Go    to    the    Narberth 
Presbyterian   Church. 
With  a  view  to  cutting  down  the  debt 
if    the    Narberth    Presbyterian    Church, 
Miss  Edna  Gantt  has  arranged  something 
unu|ual  in  the  form  of  an  entertainment, 
which  will  be  given  in  the  church  tonight. 
AH  who   will   take  part   will  be  students 
from  the  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Over- 
brook. 
There  will  be  musical  numbers,  reeita- 


TKOUBLES  CAME  (00  FAST 


Since  the  Death  of  His  Wife  Under  Piti- 

fiij  Circumstances  Accidents  H^ve 

Followed  Thick  and  Fast 


K"'vard     JJavcy.      who    came   here  a 
day  or  two  •  ■>   Wilmington,  VI., 

and    whose   home   is  in   llardwick,   Vt., 

adjudged   insai 
noon  by  Drs.  O.  L.  Rice  and  F.  D.  Stat 
ford  and    was    taken    to      N 

.    Lj   Deputy  Sheriff  C.  L. 
Ink. 
•  This  case   is  one   of   the-    most    pitiful 
■  that  has  come  to  the  attention  of* 
autho)  ;'i'  3    Cor    rears.    Dav«v 
a   hard    winking   man   and    had   a 
and      oung   son  and  anutlier  child 
horn   not   long  ago.   Ho   wMe  diel 
baby  was  bora  but  the  babv 
and    was    taken    by    the    grand- 
mother. 1  book  care  of  his  son  and 
the    •■  of    his    baby.       He 
woods   and    in    connec- 
tion with  his  work  his  misfortunes  con- 
tinued. 

Net  leng  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
he  met  with  an  accident  which  broke 
one  of  his  legs  and  he  lost  valuable 
time.  Soon  afterwards  he  lost  the  sig*t 
of  one  eye  through  another  accident 
and  eventually  this  affected  the  re- 
maining eye-  so  that  nuw  ho  is  pi 
tir-allr    blind.,.. 

He  was?"  court  yesterday   mot? 
having    been    taken    in    charge    by    the 
police  ing  temporarily.  Af- 

ter c^urt.   when  had     ai 

for  a     continuance   of   his  case  to  de- 
termine what  was  the  best   to  be  dona 
for  him,  he  broke  down  and  cried.   Ka 
declared  that  he  was  o:  no  use  to  any- 
jnd  determinedly  said  that  it  was 
utiOh  to  commit  suicide. 
il'    finally  become  so  morose  and  mel- 
ancholy that  it  was  decided  to  call  In 
physicians    to    examine    him    and       he 
finally  ordered  committed. 


MISS    EDNA   GANTT 


tions   and    also   a   demonstration   by    the 


•V 


awaerem  <**A»wt  eotMRtsst 


Cr.;.:rday,    Apr.    6,    1907. 

AROUND  THE  HUB. 


I 


News,  Notes  and  Comments  Con- 
cerning Matters  of  Interest  to 
Bostonians. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  and 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Now  England  Home 
I,     Deaf  Mute:  ,  MirwUawinfirm)    will 

be  held  at  the  home,  112  Fremont  avenue,  Ev- 
erett, on  Thursday,    April    11,   at   3    p.   m.  . 
Friends  of  iht  holt. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 


IS  PUBLISHED 


Every  Saturday 

AND    MAILED    TO     SUBSCRIBERS     FOR 

FIFTY  CENTS 


DURING   THE    SCHOOL    TFR 

FORTY  WEL  :s. 


Addres-:         WestVa.   Tablet, 
School*  for  the.D.  &  B., 
Romuey,    W.  Va. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL.  (J,  1907 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 


A  Lost  Opportunity. 


The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
might  have  thrown  the  great  weight 
of  such  a  foundation  into  the  scale 
for  the  settlement  of  the  question  of 
systems  of  writing  and  (Minting  for 
the  blind.  It  is  a  shame  that  the 
working  of  educating  the  blind,  and 
providing  a  literature  for  them  should 
be  embarrassed  by  any  sidispersion 
of  interest  through  two  or  more  sys- 
tems of  printing.  When  one  system 
could  do  the  work  of  both,  and  there- 
fore meet  the  need  with  twice  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  present  arrangement, 
it  does  seem  like  a  very  pity  that 
such  a  chance  should  be  lost  of  throw- 
ing a  lively  and  new  motive  into  the 
scale  in  favor  cf  agreement.  If  it  \ 
had  printed  its  issues  in  one  charact-j 
er  alone,  the  gratutious  distribution 
of  such  h,u  amount  of  reading  matter 
moil t ly  over  the  country  would  have 
made  even  the  partisans  of  the  other 
system  consider  whether  they  could 
afford  to  throw  such  a  benefaction 
aside    for  the  sake  of  a  preference. 

There  is  no  principle  involved  in 
the  settlement  of  this  question  and 
therefore  it  might  be  determined 
either  way  without  the  sacrifice  of  a 
priuciple.  Where  such  is  the  case 
a  question  of  the  sort  had  better  be 
settled  wrong,  than  not  to  be  settled, 
and     wrong    in     this  connection  can 


only  mean,  not  in  the  way  to  suit 
those  so  well  who  have  their  sym- 
pathies enlisted  on  the  other  side. 

The  magazine  is  striving  to  please 
everybody  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Just  now  the  manager  is  inquiring  as 
the  preferred  size  of  the  page,  as  if 
people  could  agree  any  more  easily 
about  such  a  question  than  about  the 
character  in  which  it  should  be  print- 
ed. It  ought  to  decide  the  question 
and  let  that  decision  have  the  op- 
portunity of  drawing  people  to  that 
view.  Get  things  as  nearly  right  as 
you  can,  and  then  go  ahead  as  if  you 
kuew  you  were  right,  and  others  will 
come  to  see  the  wisdom  of  your  judg- 
ment, if  you  have  been  wise. 

I  have  given  my  preference  to  the 
standard  size  as  in  the  publications 
from  the  printing  house  at  Louis- 
ville and  Boston,  and  generally  I 
suppose. 

Can't  Peck  Egos  With  Over- 
brook. 

Sorry   again!     Overbrook  has  sent 
the  writer  the  Easter  greeting  in  ex- 
puisite    braille  printed  across  a  card 
with     a    rim     representing  the  long- 
itudinal section  of  an  egg  of  generous 
size.      It  is  a  pretty  conceit,  and  one 
which     shows    a   disposition  towards 
artistic   in    the  tbiugs  that  belong  to 
the     interests    of    the    blind.       Over- 
brook    has  taken  many  a  step  before 
in  this  direction,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that     the    idea  will  not  slumber  now 
that    it    has    been  formed.     The  first 
issue  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine  has  an 
aesthetic    suggestion    in  its  cuts  and 
maps,    and    these    cards  from    Over- 
brook   are  in  the  line  of'the  develop- 
ment of  the  same  idea,  and  there  will 
be   others    to  follow    no  doubt.      We 
are  poor  in  resources  that  will  at  pre 
sent    admit    of  any  tangible  illustra- 
tions; but  even  we  are  doing  much  in 
the  same  direction.     The  beautifying 
of  the  school  rooms  is  progress. 


In  the  University  of  Chicago  there 
is  a  student  by  the  name  of  Edward 
Ray.  He  was  born  at  Asheville,  N. 
C  and  was  stricken  with  blindness 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old. 

Great  as  was  the  calamity,  young 
Ray  determined  that  he  would  not 
permit  it  to  defeat  his  ambition  to  be 
a  useful,  educated  man.  He  was 
poor.  He  had  not  only  tee  educa- 
tion to  gain,  but  himself  to  support 
Step  by  step  he  worked  himself 
through  a  course  in  English,  geology 
and  higher  mathematics.  He  won 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  and  the  M. 
A.  degree  from  Harvard.  He  is  now 
seeking  the  high  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  with  fine  prospects  of  winn- 
ing. 

With    the   work   of    tuning    pianos 
and  organs,  and  in    lecturing,  he  has 


paid  his  way  through  all  his  school 
and  collegiate  work  even  to  the 
course  which  he  took  in  the  Tennes- 
see School  for  the  Blind.  He  has  an 
exceedingly  fine  memory,  and  in  his 
reading  uses  the  New  York  point 
slate  for  the  blind  to  assist  him. 

He  is  well  known  to  all  the  student 
of  the  University,  wh  admire  the 
pluck  and  persistency  with  vhich, 
under  adverse  circumstances,  he  has 
fitted  himself  to  be  an  educator  of 
high  rank.  He  is  modest  in  his  de- 
meanor, accepting  his  misfortune  as 
something  to  be  endured  without 
complaining,  and  to  be  overcome  be- 
cause he  has  willed  that  be  will  over- 
come it.  —  Colorado  Index. 


The  Blind  Girl. 


"If  I  diuna  see''— and  she  spoke  as 
if  this  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and  she 
were  making  a  concession  for  argu- 
ment's sake — "there's  naebodyin  the 
Glen  can  hear  like  me.  There's  uae 
footstep  of  a  Drumtochty  man  comes 
to  the  door  but  1  ken  his  name,  and 
theie's  nae  voice  oot  on  the  road  that 
1  canna  tell.  The  birds  sing  sweeter 
to  me  than  to  anybody  else,  and  I  can 
hear  them  cheeping  to  one  another 
in  the  bushes  before  they  go  to  sleep. 
And  the  flowers  smell  sweeter  to  me — 
the  rose  aud  the  carnation  and  the 
bonny  moss  rose— and  I  judge  that 
the  oatcake  and  milk  tajte  the  richer 
because  I  dinna  see  them.  Na,  na, 
ye're  not  to  think  that  I've  been  ill- 
treated  by  my  God,  for  if  He  dinna 
give  me  a  ae  thing  He  gave  mony 
things  instead. 

"Aud  mind  ye,  it's  no  as  if  I'd  seen 
once  and  lost  my  sight;  that  micht 
ha'  been  a  trial,  aud  my  faith  micht 
have  failed.  I've  lost  naethingt  my 
life  has  been  all  getting."— Ian  Mac- 
Laren. 

f  he  Ohio  Chronicle. 

Published  every  Saturday  during  the  school  year 

at  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education 

of  Che  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Entered  at  the  postoffice  at.  Columbus  as  second- 
class  mail  matter. 


Saturday.  April   6.  1907 

Miss    Delight    Rice    Going    to    the 
Philippines 

[Sunday's  Columbus  Dispatch.] 
Miss  Delight  Rice,  who  for  the 
past  year  has  been  employed  in  the 
Deaf  aud  Dumb  institution,  having 
under  her  charge,  John  Porter  Riley, 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  colored 
boy,  on  January  25th,  took  an  ex- 
amination under  the  United  States 
government  civil  service,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  becoming  a  teacher  in  a  sim- 
ilar institution  in  the  Philippine  is- 
lands. 

She  passed  the  examination  with 
honors,  and  on  Saturday  received  a 
telegram  from  the  insular  bureau 
asking  her  if  she  could  sail  for  the 
Philippines  on  April  23rd  or  May 
3rd,    stating  that  her    examination 


was  satisfactory  to  the  government, 
and  that  a  position  was  offered  her. 
She  sent  ;1  return  wire  staring  that 
she  would  leave  San  Francisco  on 
May  3rd.  and  is  now  'msilv  engaged 
in  making  preparations  f"f  the  jour* 
new 

Miss  K,k;m  has  made  (piitea  record 
•is  ;i  teacher  of  i  he  i>  ■  <  i  mid  Dumb. 
Her  especial  charges  have  always 
been  1 1).'  deaf,  duni'i  and  blind,  and 
it  is  said  of  her  that,  she  has  made 
extraordinary  progress  with  the 
Riley  boy. 

She  also  had  charge  of  Wilbur 
Reynolds,  who  has  been  refused  ad- 
mission to  different  institutions  of 
the  state.  He  was  first  sent  to  the 
D  &  D.,  but  Miss  Rice  soon  discov- 
ered-that  he  could  hear,  and  upon 
her  report,  the  superintendent  decid- 
ed that  lie  was  not  a  proper  person 
to  be  an  inmate  of  that  institution 
Owing  to  this  report,  he  was  dis- 
charged, and  the  recent  efforts  made 
to  get  him  into  other  institutions  of 
the  state  have  been  fully  exploited 
in  the  papers. 

Miss  Rice  is  a  native  of  Columbus, 
having  graduated  from  the  Central 
High  school,  and  the  Columbus  nor- 
mal, and  having  acted  as  a  substitute 
teacher  in  the  different  schools  of 
Columbus  for  some  time.  She  also 
taught  three  years  in  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  school  of  Delavan,  Wis.,  hav- 
ing under  her  charge  there,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind.  Her  work  there 
attracted  attention,  and  last  year  _ 
she  was  engaged  to  take  charge  of  \3 
such  unfortunates  at  the  institution 
in  Columbus.  She  has  been  more 
than  successful  in  her  work,  and  it 
is  with  regret  the  authorities  will 
dispense  with  her  services. 

She,  however,  is  highly  ambitious^ 
and  in  the  new  field  will  be  given 
opportunities  to  show  her  abilities 
It  is  a  new  departure  of  the  United 
States  government  and  it  is  her  un- 
derstanding that  when  she  reaches 
the  Philippines  she  will  be  given  full 
sway,  and  be  allowed  to  put  in  prac- 
tice many  of  the  theories  that  her 
experience  has  developed. 

The  JP&iiiir'jlvania   Industrial   Home    for 
U.i  en  has  sold  the  property  at  936 

vfcV'sTreet,  lot  20  by  84  feet,  for  a  price 
eported  to  be  $28,500.  The  assessed  valua 
;  $22,000.  N* 

.4     Washington    Street.    Boston,    Mass. 


knew  and  reproduced  the  pleasing  jargon 
of  the  woodsmen,  ttie  rivenmen  and  t lie 
common  "habitant"  of  the  Canadas. 
Drummond  was  educated  in  Montreal, 
at  the  English  High  School,  McGill  Uni- 
versity, and  Bishop's  University,  in  which 
last  mentioned  institution  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  medical  jurisprudence.  He 
had  been  practising  medicine  in  Mon- 
treal since  1884.  He  was  in  demand  as 
a  lecturer  and  reader  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion.  Of  late  years 
he  was  manager  and  chief  owner  of  the 
Cobalt  mine  near  which  he  died.  He  was 
in  his  youth  an  athlete,  distinguished  in 
hammer  throwing  and  shot  putting,  and 
especially  walking,  having  been  three- 
mile    amateur    champion. 

BOSTON   EVENING 


TRANSCRIPT, 
APRIL    8,    1907 


For  a  Blind   Family 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

A  most  worthy  case  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Associated  Charities,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  interest  the  many  Cambridge  readers 
of  the  Transcript  and  others:  The  experi- 
ment station  for  the  adult  blind  is  about  to 
move  to  Cambridgeport,  and  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that  good  homes  shall  be  found  for 
them  near  the  school.  A  thrifty,  hard- 
working woman,  who  is  the  sole  bread- 
winner of  the  family,  consisting  of  a  blind 
husband,  four  children  and  a  stepson,  has 
taken  a  house  near  the  school,  wishes  to 
board  several  of  the  workers,  and  thus  in- 
crease her  income.  She  needs  the  furnish- 
ings of  two  or  three  rooms— bedsteads, 
Springs,  mattresses,  pillows  and  cases, 
sheets,  'small  tables  and  chairs.  These  will 
be  sent  for  if  a  postal  is  sent  to  Mrs.  Caro- 
lyn P.  Chase,  19  Lancaster  street,  Cam- 
bridge, and  will  be  most  gratefully  received 
and  acknowledged.  B. 


-^•n 
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SKILL  OP  BLi 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boaton,  Maea.,  cm 
Second  Claaa  Zlail  ""iter) 


MONDAY,  APRIL  8,  1907 
D         William     H.     Drnmmo'nd,     Author 

pr     William    H.    Drummond      died      at 
Cobalt.    Ont.,     Saturday,    at    the    age    of 
fifty-three,  of  paralysis.     He  was  born  in 
County     Leitrim,     Ire.         The     stories     in 
"The  Habitant,"   "Johnnie  Courteau"  and 
other  books,   and   especially   that  volume 
of    humorous,    pathetic    and    naive    verse, 
•The   Voyageur,"   are   treasures  in   Cana- 
dian or.   better,   in   North   American  litera- 
ture.     But    one   other    writer   has    known 
how    to    represent      the      French-English 
dialect   perfectly,   and    that   was    the   late 
Rowland    Robinson,    author    of    "Danvi3 
Foiled       But    Mr.    Robinson      gave      the 
nompro     is(    with   Yankee   talk,   as   heard 
in    Vermont,    whereas      Dr.      Drummond 


%^  TELEGRAPHER 


'Blind  since  birth,  Gilbert  McDonald, 
probably  the  most  wonderful  tele- 
grapher in  the  world,  lives?  at  Maunie, 
a  little  village  east  of  here,  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  and 
earns  a  living  for  his  widowed  mother 
and  three  sisters.  He  is  perhaps  the 
only  blind,  telegraph  operator  in  the 
world,  says  the  Carmi  correspondent 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  and 
can  practise  at  the*  key  with  as  much 
dexterity  as  one  not  minus  his  eyes. 
McDonald  is  25  years  old,  and  has  been 
a  telegrapher  about  ten  years.  Not 
until  recently,  though,  has  he  been 
recognized  by  the  railroad  and  given 
permanent  employment.  He  is  now  as- 
sistant -operator  at  Manie  and  also  has 
charge  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
company's    office. 

Left  without  a  father  at  the  age  of 
12,  the  blind  lad  was  forced  to  assist 
his  mother  in  making  a  living.  He 
was  greatly  handicapped  by  the  loss  of 
his  eyesight  and  many  neighbors  sought 
to  contribute  to  him  through  charit- 
able motives.  (But  the  lad  would  have 
none  of  it,  and  worked  at  whatever  he 
could  find  to  do.  He  sold  papers  on 
the  streets,  blacked  shoes  and  ran  er- 
rands.      He   finally  drifted    to    the   de- 


pot, and  a  strong  attachment  grew  be- 
ii  John  'w.  Foster,  agent  at  the 
little  station,  and  the  blind  lad.  For 
hours  the  boy  would  sit  and  listen  at 
the  busy  clickety  click  of  the  ■wire. 
One  day  Foster  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  to  learn  telegraphy.  The  reply 
was  affirmative  and  the  boy  went  to 
work. 

In  Iese  than  a  month  he  could  send, 
and  in  less  than  half  a  year  he  was  a 
marvel  at  the  key.      Each  day  he  would 
copy  messages  and  take  them  home  at 
night.       There   his   sisters    would   teach 
him   their  meaning.       He  soon  became 
proficient  on   the   typewriter  and   could 
take    the    fastest     message    that   went 
over    the    wire    with    ease.       Persisting 
I  in  this  unique  schooling,  the  boy  learn- 
ed   the    meaning    of   over    2,000    words, 
knowing  the  spelling  and  proper  use  of 
each.      He  in   time   learned      to  Inake 
change,  sell  tickets  and  weigh  baggage. 
He  became  an  object  of  interest  to  rail- 
road men  and  the  agent  at  Maunie  em- 
ployed him  to  assist  him  with  his  work. 
•One  day   when   the  agent   was  away 
the    fast    St.    Louis    mail    and    express 
flyer  stopped  at  the  station.       Supt.  J. 
W.    Logsdon   stepped    off  and   ran   into 
the  depot.       He    looked   on   in   wonder 
as    the    blind    boy   sold      tickets,    made 
change  and  answered  questions  as  well 
apparently  as  one  with  eyes.    As  soon 
as  Mr.  Logsdon  returned  home  he  in- 
terested   the    railroad     officials    in    the 
blind   boy  and    McDonald   was   accord- 
ingly sent  to  the  State  Blind  school  at 
Jacksonville.       While     there     he     dis- 
tinguished   himself    by    rapid    progress. 
He  remained  but  a  few  months  and  re- 
turned to  work  at  his  post  at  Maunie. 
'He    was   stricken   blind   shortly   after 
birth,  and  do-ctors  say  he  can  never  be 
cured.      McDonald  is  one  of  the  speedi- 
est operators  in   the   west.       When  the 
Shawneetown   flood   threatened   to  sub- 
merge  the   town   last   January  he   was 
ordered  to  this  city  to  assist  the  West- 
ern  Union    operator   in    handling   press 
specials.       The   sender  has  to  read   the 
copy  to  "Gib,"  as  the  railroad  men  call 
him,  and  he  gets  it  on  the  wire  almost 
as  fast  as  it  is  read. 


I. 


V-? 


'AMMOTH  HOME  FOR  BIRDS 
AND  ITS  BLIND  BUILDER 


John  T.  Timmons,  the  Sightless 

Writer,  Tells  His  Remarkable 

Sense  of  Touch. 


This  17-room  bird  house  was  built  by 
John  T.  Timmons,  the  blind  newspaper 
writer,  whose  wonderful  sense  of  touch 
has  excited  considerable  comnlent.  He 
uses  a  typewriter  of  ordinary  construc- 
tion in  his  literary  work;  and  drives 
nails  and  saws  boards  with  the  preci- 
sion of  a  mechanic  not  deprived  of  his 
vision.  The  following:  description  of  the 
bird  house  and  how  it  was  built,  was 
written  by     Mr.  Timmons  himself: 

"It    required    much    patience    and   study. 

I    have    Ions     been    a     student    of    nature, 

and    i    love    the    birds,    and  as   the   purple 

marten    is    a    bird    thai    comes    each    year 

it.    the     first     of     April,     and    remains 

flurlng    i  I    of    the    summer,    I    de- 

ined     to     build     the     birds     a     home. 

r   building    my   own   home   there   was 


a.  lot  of  scraps  of  lumber  left,  and  I 
used  these  in  the  construction  of  the 
bird  house.  Three  decks  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  structure  contain  four 
rooms  each,  and  two  side  wings  have, 
two  rooms  each,  and  one  room  is  in  the 
base  of  the  central  tower.  Ir  has  -vn- 
andas  for  each  floor,  and  a  cupola  adorns 
each  of  the  wings,  while  the  whole  is' 
surmounted  by  a  central  tower  which 
extends  up  eight  feet  from  the  base  of 
the  building.  It  contains  over  600  pieces 
of    lumber    of    various    sizes. 

"I  did  the  work  through  the  sense  aft 
touch,  and  in  so  doing  I  had  only  a  fc/v 
tools.  The  set  consisted  of  a  saw,  haJhj 
mer,  plane,  square,  pocket  knife  and 
miter  box.  I  used  the  miter  box  for  a 
guide  in  sawing  the  narrow  strips  and 
boards,  but  when  I  had  to  cut  wide 
boards,  I  used  a  square  piece  as  a 
guide,  and  I  did  my  measuring  by  the 
touch,  markinig  with  the  knife  the  place 
to  be  cut.  My  wife  painted  it  after  I  had 
finished    the    building. 

"The  Cadiz  printers  offered  to  raise  it 
on  a  large  telephone  pole,  and  I  now 
the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  my  ver- 
anda and  listening  to  the  chatter  of  the 
martens  which  wore  not  long  in  finding 
their   new   and    commodious    home." 


H'-i    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  i 
Second  Class  Hail  :Tfitter) 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  10,  1907 
BLIND     RULING     ON     THE     BLIND 

[From  the  Providence  Tribune] 
Even  in  literate  Massachusetts  there 
are  officials  who  arc  In  no  danger  of 
being  indicted  for  an  excess  of  common 
sense.  Very  near  to  the  front  row  in  an 
exhibit  of  choice  specimens  of  the  class 
asinine  should,  it  would  appear,  be  placed 
the  registrars  of  a  certain  country  town 
in  that  State  who  refused  voting  regis- 
tration to  a  blind  professor  on  the  ground 
of  "illiteracy"  because  he  could  not  read 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
required  by  the  law  prescribing  the  quali- 
fications of  voters.  In  vain  the  professor 
argued  that  the  provision  cited  could  not 
in  reason  be  applied  to  him,  since  he 
could  read  anything  in  the  English  lan- 
guage from  books  printed  for  the  blind; 
the  fact  that  the  Constitution  was  not  so 
printed  should  not  be  permitted  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  right  of  suffrage. 

The  registrars  were  .  obdurate,  how- 
ever; they  refused  to  accept  the  pro- 
fessor's logic,  even  when  it  was  reen- 
forced  by  his  unchallenged  statement  that 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  and  knew  all  about  the 
Constitution,  and  they  sharply  advised 
him  not  to  expect  them  to  Ignore  the 
plain  letter  of  the  law,  which  to  them 
meant  only  one  thing — the  impossibility 
of  blind  men  qualifying  to  vote-  Natural- 
ly the  professor  was  moved  to  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  secure  that  to  which 
he  considered  himself  entitled  and  he 
made  a  disturbance  of  such  proportions 
and  quality  that  the  attention  of  the 
whole  State  was  drawn  to  the  difficulty, 
with  the  result  that  the  letter-of-the-law 
registrars  were  finally  persuaded  by  sen- 
sible men  that  the  much-denied  professor 
should    be    allowed    to    register. 

As  an  object  lesson  in  the  administra- 
tion of  law  the  incident  furnishes  one  of 
the  most  unique  examples  on  record. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  a  redeeming  feature — 
the  disclosure  that  the  registrars  were 
not  absolutely  without  any  sort  of  intel- 
ligence. The  fact  that  they  had  minds  to, 
change  was  proven  by  their  changing 
them. 


Ai'.. 


ND  MAN  COULD 


FIND  WAY  IN  WOODS 

— 


cable  Stories  of  Joseph 
Warnick's  Uncanny  Ability, 
Though  He  Was  Sightless. 


Cumberland,  Md., -April  11— Joseph  War- 
nick,  who  died  recently  at  his  home  near 
Barton,  Allegheny  county,  was  a  remark- 
able man.  From  his  earliest  recollection 
his  eyesight  was  poor,  and  at  no  time  in 
his  life  was  he  able  to  see  perfectly. 
Some  time  in  early  manhood  the  sight  of 
one  eye  was  destroyed  by  accident. 
About  40  years  ago  he  lost  the  sight  of 
the  remaining  eye  while  making  shingles. 

After  his  sight  was  totally  lost  he  j 
cleared  land,  made  saw  logs  and  worked 
for  the  farmers.  He  could  pitch  hay, 
mow,  rake  and  bind  grain,  make  shingles 
and.  In  fact,  do  many  things.  He  could 
make  BOO  to  600  shingles  a  day,  and  found 
a  ready  market  for  them  at  $5  or  $6  a 
thousand.  Ho  never  had  difficulty  In  dis- 
posing of  his  product,  as  he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  making  a  first-class  shingle. 

After  the  shingle  wood  in  his  neighbor- 
hood was  exhausted  he  made  pick  han- 
dles, which  he  sold  to  the  miners  at  15 
cents   each,    when   the  turned   or  factory 


made    handles    could    be    bought    for    10 
cents. 

The  skill  he  had  in  getting  around  in 
the  woods  was  almost  uncanny.  He  would 
start  out  in  search  of  a  suitable  tree  for 
handles,  and  when  one  was  found  that 
suited  him  it  was  soon  felled  with  the 
stroke  of  his  ax.  That  part  which  was 
chopped  up  ho  carried  to  his  shack, 
where  it  was  worked  up  into  handles.  Tt 
is  said  of  him  that  he  could  go  miles  in 
the  thickest  forest  nnd  never  get  lost. 
He  could  invariably  tell  the  direction  a 
tree  would  fall. 

Sometimes  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  leave  an  ax  in  the  woods  over 
night.  No  matter  how  far  in  the  meun- 
taln  it  was,  he  would  return  to  the  spot 
the  next  day  and  And  It. 

In  many  respects  he  was  a  privileged 
character,  and  local  land  owners  usually 
gave  him  permission  to  take  such  trees 
as  he  wanted. 

He  had  a  keen  musical  ear  and  took  to 
the  violin  naturally.  He  played  for  hours 
for  his  own  amusement,  and  would  fur- 
nish music  for  dances. 

He  never  married,  but  lived  a  recluse 
for  years,  doing  his  own  cooking  and 
baking. 

Warnick  was  a  Dunkard.  He  had  the 
money  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses  on  de- 
posit in  the  Barton  Bank.  He  said  he 
did  not  wish  to  leave  debt  for  others  to 
pay. 


BLIND  TKI.Kl'nONE  GIRL. 

Susie  Davis,  a  young  girl  of  20,    is 

ac'curat*  and  rapid  telephone 
he  Virginia  Citv,  Nev.,  tele- 
tiange,  and  she  lias  been  per- 
fectly blind  Bince  infancy.  When  she 
first  applied  for  the  position  she  was  told 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  her 
to  manage  the  immense  keyboard  with- 
out peeing  it,  as  no  other  blind  person 
had  ever  been  employed  in  the  telephone 
service.  She  persisted  and  was  finally 
given  a  chance.  She  learned  every 
number  on  her  keyboard  so  well  that  in 
a  recent  competiton  held  in  Virginia  '  ity 
to  determine  the  most  efficient  operator 
she  beat  all  competitors  despite  the  fact 
that  she  could  not  see.  She  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  school  for  the  blind  at 
Berkeley,  Cab, 

QRIDGEPORT    (CONN.)    FARMER 


Thursday,   Apr.    11,    1907. 

WOMAN  SUDDENLY   " 
STRICKEN  BUND 


JLwakens  To-day  to  Realiza- 
tion of  Many  Years' 
Standing.     yt>  f 

Elderly  Harral  Avenue  Res'dent  Tjed 
With  Faltering  Steps  to  Emergency 
Hospital  Where  Presence  of  Two 
Pronounced  Cataracts  Is  Revealed 
— Sent  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  for 
Operation. 

Mrs.  John  O'Hara,  an  elderly  resi- 
dent of  382  Ha  trail  avenue,  awakened 
this  morning  to  a  realization  of  the 
fear  of  losing  her  eyesight  that  had 
'viunted  her  for  years.  With  falter- 
ing steps  she  managed  to  reach  the 
Emergency  hospital  at  10  o'clock, 
where  a  casual  examination  revealed 
the  presence  of  fully  developed  catar- 
acts over  both  eyes.  She  was  senr.  to 
St  Vincent's  hospital.  An  effort  will 
be"  made  to  restore  her  sight. 


Mrs.  O'Hara  realized  long  ago  that 
her  eyee  were  affected.  For  several 
months  past  she  has  been  under  treat- 
ment with  Dr.  D.  c.  DeWolt'e,  an  eve 
specialist.  He  told  her  that  it  would 
eventually  be  necessary  for  her  to  un- 
dergo an  operation  if  her  sight  was  to 
be  saved. 

For  the  past  week  Mrs.  O'Ha 
eyes  had  been  troubling  her  more  than 
fjefore.  Yesterday,  however,  she 
thought  there  was  a  slight  imrove- 
meht.  When  she  retired  as  is  her 
wont  at  an  early  hour  last  evening  she 
was  encouraged  at  the  condition  of  her 
eye 

Awakening  this  morning  in  darkness 
she  thought  that  night  etill  reign. 
until  other  inmates  of  her  house  called 
to  her,  thinking  she  was  asleep.  Then 
she  realized  that  she  had  been  sunken 
blind    during  the   night. 

At  the  Emergency  hospital  a  brief 
examination  revealed  the  cause  of  her 
blindness.  Preparations  for  an  opera- 
tion were  made  at  St.  Vincent's  hos- 
pital this  afternoon. 

**^5  rwAawj  Nirwa 


!-Ty.    Apr.    11,    1907. 

The    concert    given    last),  Thursday 
eveoiog    in    A.  C).  H.    hall^ntel    the 
mabagemeat  of  Miss  Yvonne   Privost 
o;/  Ware    was  a    great    success    and 
pleasing    to    everyone   who  attended . 
I  he  singing  of    Mile.  Eugenie  Tessier, 
the    blind    singer    from    Albany,    was 
oighlirnpommended,  as   was   also  that 
of  P.  J.  Mulvany  of    Ware.     The  feat- 
ure of  the  concert  was  a   duet  by  Mile 
Tessier  and    Mr.    Mulvany.       Arthur 
Hanson,  violinist,  of  Worcester,  Mrs. 
Alice  BardyDionneof  Ware  and  Miss 
Yvonne   Provost,  pianists,  also    gave 
some  fine   solos.     All    received  liberal 
applause.     About  250  were  present. 

ftostou  Qfonscriiit 

324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  as 
Second  Class  Mail  Matter) 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  11,  1907 
SKILL    OF    A    BLIND    TELEGRAPHER 


One  of  the  Speediest  Operators  in  the  West 
— Ho\y  He  Got  His  Schooling 


[From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal] 
Blind  since  birth,  Gilbert  McDonald, 
probably  the  most  wonderful  telegrapher 
in  the  world,  lives  at  Maunie,  a  little  village 
east  of  here,  on  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad,  and  earns  a  living  for  his 
widowed  mother  and  three  sisters.  He  is 
perhaps  the  only  blind  telegraph  operator 
in  the  world,  and  oan  practice  at  the  key 
with  as  much  dexterity  as  one  not  minus 
his  eyes.  McDonald  is  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  has  been  a  telegrapher,  about  ten 
years.  Not  until  recently,  though,  has  he 
been  recognized  by  the  railroad  and  given 
permanent  employment.  He  is  now  as- 
sistant operator  at  Maunie  and  also  has 
charge  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company's  office. 

Left  wd/thout  a  father  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  the  blind  lad  was  forced  to  assist 
his  mother  in  making  a  Mving.  He  was 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  his 
eyesight  and  many  neighbors  sought  to 
contribute  to  him  through  charitable  mo- 
tives. But  the  lad  would  have  none  of  it, 
and  worked  at  whatever  he  could  find  to 
do.  He  sold  papers  on  the  streets,  blacked 
shoes  and  ran  errands.  He  finally  drifted 
to  the  depot,  and  a  strong  attachment  grew 
between  John  W.  Foster,  agent  at  the  little 
station,  and  the  blind  lad.  For  hours  the 
boy  would  sit  and  listen  at  the  busy  click- 
ety  click  of  the  wire.  One  day  Foster 
asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  learn  telegra- 
phy. The  reply  was  affirmative  and  the 
boy  went  to  work. 

In  less  than  a  month  he  could  send,  and 
in  less  than  half  a  year  he  was  a  marvel  at 
the  key.  Each  day  he  would  copy  mes- 
sages and  take  them  home  at  night.  There 
his  sisters  would  teach  him  their  meaning. 


He    soon    became    proficient    on    the    type 
writer  and  could  take  the   fastest  message 
that   went   over   the   wire   with   ease       i 
.  sisting    in    this    unique    schooling,    the 
learned    the    meaning    of    over    2000    words' 
knowing    the    spelling    and    proper    use    or 
each.     He  in  time  learned  to  make  change 
sell    tickets    and    weigh    baggage.      He    be- 
came an  object  of  interest  to  railroad  men 
and   the  agent  at  Maunie  employed  him   to 
assist  him  with   his   work. 

One  day   when    the   agent   was   away   the 
fast     St.     Louis     mail     and     express     flyer 
stopped     at     the     station.       Superintendent 
J.  W.  Logsdon  stepped  off  and  ran  into  the 
depot.     He  looked  on  in  wonder  as  the  blind 
boy      sold      tickets,       made       change      and 
answered   questions   as   well   apparently   as 
one   with    eyes.      As   soon    as   Mr.    Logsdon 
returned    home    he    interested    the    railroad 
officials  in  the  blind  boy  and  McDonald  was 
accordingly  sent  to  the  State  Blind  School 
at    Jacksonville.      While    there    he    distin- 
guished himself  by  rapid  progress.     He  re- 
mained but  a  few  months  and  returned  to 
work  at   his  post  at  Maunie. 

He  was  stricken  blind  shortly  after  birth, 
and  doctors  say  he  can  never  be  cured.' 
McDonald  is  one  of  the  speediest  operators 
in  the  West.  When  the  Shawneetown  flood 
threatened  to  submerge  the  town  last  Jan- 
uary ):e  was  ordered  to  this  city  to  assist 
the  Western  Union  operator  in  handling 
press  specials.  The  sender  has  to  read  the 
copy  to  "Gib,'*  as  the  railroad  men  call 
him,  and  he  gets  it  on  the  wire  almost  as 
fast   as   it   is    read. 

Denver.  Cnlo.-T!me« 
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DENVER  WILL  PROVIDE 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  HI| 

Colorado  Has  Set  Aside  $io,ooc 
for  Benefit  of  Sightless,  Entire 
Sum  to  Be  Expended  for  Tools 
for  State  Workshop. 


The  blind  man  at  the  street  corner 
with  his  little  tin  cup  and .  "help  the 
blind"  placed  upon  hie  breast  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  when  the  new  stato 
workshop  fo  rthe  'blind  is  opened  in 
Denver.  The  people  who  live  in  the 
dark  are  eager  for  this  novel  work- 
shop which  is  to  help  them  to  earn  a 
living  and  no  longer  be  dependent  upon 
Public1"0™  fortuaat*  frlen<ls  or  upon  the 

What  can  the  blind  do?  is  a  question 
that  comoe  when  a  workshop  for  the 
K?  £  m?n"one<S.  but  there  is  mJSJ 
that  the  sightless  can  do.  They  are 
expert  mattres.  makers  and  this  will  be 
<me   cf  the   chief  Industries   In    the  new 

Sr'^S-    ^^  Cha,rS'   cane  bo»°™ 
ft»     chairs,    brooms    and    a    number    of 

similar    thing,   are    excellently   made   by 

the     men,     while     the     women     crochet 

anon?  nr^  ^    8,6t    *****    510'000    to     *• 

C      t°n„his  workshop,   which  sum  will 
bfmfi    ,  machinery  in  order  that  the 

",l1   >    may    K0    to    work    at    once.      This 

h"  won ''  7®  *  0t  euch  a  nature  that 
™ui.w  k^s,cannot  Injure  themselves  or 
muuiate  their  hands  in  working  with  ft 

'to  itowSShS?*  a«^nto«  *>y  the  state 

Tor    a    2hL    7n»6h°P  ls  now  Poking 

Sht  Li  -,r?1,i    bxxi™ns    must    be    as 
usot  and  airy  as  posslblt.   Though   Hirht 

'nt'enden*!1  ?>«•  to  the  blind    thfBUper- 
intcndwit.  of  the  workshop  will  be  per- 


- 


Th«  „^h  al  the,r  «*«"ie«  unimpaired. 
intu  "f^f^Mon  for  thin  purpose  goes 
iommSK    ^n0""*    ™»tt««a    the 

aimnli  m»  i  ,bu,ldJn*  rn«  Installing  the 
S i^for  ?„**  nec*88anr  that  It  may 
°«iahE«h-  J  6  occuPant«  when  th«  bill 
«f \hl  "f  „U  *TOe8  tat0  «««oL  Most 
of  the  work  done  will  be  hand  work  and 
far    superior   to    machine   made TrtiX 

and  Enf    °f    weaIthy    Philanthropists 
S  worLehopmen  ^  lnter€Sted  ln  <h° 

SOSTON    EVE,    TRAVELER. 
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Friday,    Apr.    12,    1907. 

PRESIDENT  RESIGNS 

Rev.  T.  J   Prescott  Is  New   Head  of 
Deaf   Mute   Home. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes  (aged, 
blind  and  Infirm)  at  the  home,  112  Fre- 
mont .avenue,  Everett,  Dr.  John  Dix- 
well  presided.  The  Rev.  S.  Stanley 
Searing,  the  secretary  pro  tern,  read  the 
annual  report,  which  was  very  satis- 
factory. In  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Dr.  Heber  Bishop,  treasurer,  the  presi- 
dent gave  a  most  encouraging  report 
of  the  work  of  the  year  and  tendered 
his  resignation  as  president  on  account 
of  increasing  duties. 

Miss  Westby,  the  financial  secretary, 
reported  having  collected  since  1905  over 
$4200  for  the  home. 

Two  blind  people  have  been  admitted 
during,  the  past  few  months.  The  work 
Is  growing  in   every  detail. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  the 
Rev.  George  J.  Prescott;  vice-presi- 
dent, the  Rev.  George  S.  Fiske;  treas- 
jrer,  Dr.  Heber  Bishop;  secretary,  the 
lev.  S.  Stanley  Searing;  auditor,  Mrs. 
Ida  M.  Stiles;  trustees,  Dr.  John  Dix- 
irell,  Clarence  H.  Poor,  the  Rev.  R. 
Cidner,  Edwin  W.  Frisbee,  Frank  B. 
Roberts,  the  Hon.  F.  O.  Emerson, 
Lewis  H.  Browne,  the  Rev.  S. 
Stanley  Searing,  Albert  S:  Tufts, 
Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Magennis,  Mrs. 
Ada  M.  Stiles,  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Simpson,  Miss  Helen  Keller  and  Mrs. 
Macey.  These  ladles  were  also  ap- 
pointed lady  managers  of  auxiliaries: 
Miss  Stella  O.  Libbey,  Mrs.  Fred  E. 
6.  Harris,  Mrs.  Annie  G.  Higgins, 
Miss  Florence  A.  Cummings,  Mrs. 
Clara  Scott,  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Wyman, 
Miss  Godfrey.  Messr3.  Thomas  F.  Gal- 
vin  and  H.  A.  Stevens  of  East  Dedham 
Bent    boxes   of    flowers. 

PITew  Times. 

BAZAAR   FOR   TH£.  BLIND. 

Held  by  ^he  Javier  Publication  So- 

Jffety  aY  "Delmonico's. 
er  Bazaar  was  held  yesterday  at 
Delmonlco's  in  aid  of  the  Xavier  Free 
Publication  Society  for  the  Brmd.  -¥he 
bazaar  was  opened  in  the  afternoon  and 
contlnu«d  last  evening.  Many  well-known 
people  contributed  to  the  charity,  and 
some  of  the  blind  donated  examples  of 
their  handiwork  for  the  sale,  which  wag 
well  patronized  in  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. 

All  kinds  of  fancy  articles  were  dis- 
played at  the  various  tables.  At  one  of 
the  booths  Mrs.  T.  C.  C.  Crain  presided, 
assisted  by  Miss  Ada  Clarke. 

Miss  Alice  Flnlay  had  charge  of  another 
table,  assisted  by  Miss  Lillian  Tierney. 
A  table  with  articles  for  the  blind  was 
In  charge  of  Miss  Margaret  Coffey,  as- 
sisted by  the  Misses  Booth  and  Miss 
Martha  Rouly.  A  table  laden  with  many 
unique  and  interesting  East  Indian  arti- 
cles was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  G.  B. 
Bruce-Webster.  The  refreshment  booth, 
where  tea  was  served,  was  in  charge  of 
Miss  Leontlne  Marie,  who  was  assisted 
by  Mrs.  August  H^nkschfr,  Mrs.  Schuyler 
Warren,  Miss  Ethel  White,  .and  Miss  De 
Sousii.  Mrs.  Edward  McGwire  had  charge 
of  another  table,  containing  fancy  arti- 
cles.    She  hotwell 

Thf  society  was  found. >d  in  1000,  and 
Its  aim  Is  to  place  gratuitously  within 
the    reach    of  1    throughout    the 

United  Stu'  ,,  raised 

Solnt  print,   of   wj      ],   tht-y  have  hith 
een  wholly  penrlvod. 


The  officers  of  the  society  are:  Honor 
ary  President— Archbishop   John  M    Far 
ley;  Founder  and  Director— T>e  Rev    To 
seph    Stadelman*    S.     J.,     of    &ew    Ym£~ 
Preside* t-Mme;  Andrei;   Vice  President 

Van  f?n  Ih  t^8,'  D?  Lancey  Kane,  Mrs. 
S,,W  Livingston,  Mrs.  Edward  J 
tfneGlM;?ri.Mr?Y,.oj0sePh  Marie,  Miss  Leo^ 
aY~    iUnf'    Mlss    Alice    F  nlay,    Mr     and 

toy  fc/^1M,\Mrs'  &len  Ram- 
Wiriiam  w»rf«  t^iT?14"1  tM1ss  Thebaud, 
Rev  Edl  iiiMi'"am  H-  Moffitt  the 
MooVa     *?.       ™-     Sweeney,     John    Colby 

Duncan  llnlne*?  ^    °'    M°0re'    and    *2 

blm0d°hlv£0Lfree    emulation    among    the 

inendt  Uhrl^tnJU^in  many  0f  the  Prom" 
cietv  |S'f  H?e  country  by  the  so- 
brarv  w»lhdln?  theL  Congressional  Li- 
New  V^rt  hln*I0?i  the  Publlc  Library  of  I 
Bostorf  rkh-  and  the  Publlc  Libraries  of 
boston,    Chicago,    and    Philadelphia 

BENEFIT  CONCERT 
IN  1  OF  BLIND 


Miss  Wilson  and  Miss  Kas- 

par  Present  Excellent 

Program. 


The  ball  room  of  the  Shoreham  Hotel 
held  a  large  audience  Wednesday  even- 
ing to  hear  an  excellent  program  of  song, 
story,    and    monologue,    given    by    Miss 
Jean  'Wilson,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Aid  1 
Association  for  the  Blind.     Miss  Wilson  j 
was    assisted    by   Miss    Franceska    Kas- ' 
par,    soprano;    Ji    Reilly    Stanton,    vio- 
linist,  and   Miss   Lydia  R.    Hughes,   ae-  | 
companist. 

Miss    Wilson    was   in    good   form,    and 
made  several  pronounced  successes,  and  I 
was    obliged    to   respond   to    several   de-  ] 
mands   for   encores.     Miss    Kaspar   was 
in    especially    good   voice,    and   sang  her  j 
numbers  with  exquisite  style  and  finish.  , 
The  audienap,  was  enthusiastic  ovor  her 
singing  of  the  "Lass  With  the  Delicate 
Air,"  by  Dr.  Arne,  after  which  she  was 
obliged    to    sing   again,    and    chose   YVil- 
leby's   charming   song,    "Stolen   Wings." 
The    program    was    as    follows: 

Viol'n    solo,     'Adoration"     (Borowski), 
J.    Reilly    Stanton;    (a)    "A    Story"     (F. 
Hopkinson    Smith),      (b)      poem,     "Com- 
pressed   Housekeeping"    (Nixon    Water- 
man),       Miss       Jean       Wilson;        song, 
"Nymphs  et  Sylvains"   (Bemberg),   Miss 
Franceska      Kaspar;       (a)      monologue, 
"Sewin"     Carpet     Rags,"     written     espe- 
cially  for    Miss    Wilson    by    Mrs.    Eliza- 
Page,   of  Burlington,   V.t.;    (b)    "To 
a    Discontented   Farmer"     (J.   Whitcomb 
Riley);   (c)   "The  Waltz  Quadrille"   (Ella 
Wheeler    Wilcox),    Miss    Wilson;    violin 
sol...    ■  Largo"    (Handel).1     Mr.     Stanton; 
an   original   New   England   mouolougue, 
"Takin'   a  Cup  of  Tea,"    Miss     Wilson; 
song,    "i   Eld  My  Love"    (A.   Harde.lot); 
Mr.    Doolej?    on    the   Art    of     Medicine" 
(Dunne),   by  special   request,    Mis.s    Wil- 
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LUVJT^ftLOBE.'  TROTTER 

mom  Ti 


Tucson,  AHA.,   Telling:  of 
ncriencto   So  Far. 


jz.,  April  9,  1907.— A  few 
liifesVWtfiosf  who  are  interested  in  the 
blind  globe  trotter's  trip  across  the  con- 
tinent afoot. 

I  am  2,000  miles  from  Savannah,  Ga., 
my  starting  point;  500  miles  still  remain 
to  be  traveled.  The  last  600  miles  of 
my  travel  was  over  a  very  dry 
country.  I  only  crossed  three  streams. 
Since  I  left  El  Paso  the  country  has  been 
very  rough  and  rocky.  Vegetation  is 
very  scanty;  there  is  a  little  grass  and 
weeds  and  stunted  bushes  and  a  great 
many  varieties  of  cactus.  They  try  to 
raise  cattle  here,  but  1  think  that  this 
country  belong:  strictly  to  the  mineral 
kingdom.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
hard  west  wind  to  contend  with,  which 
has  made  my  progress  slow.  Most  of 
the  people  I  come  in  contact  with  in  this 
country  are  employes  of  the  railroad. 
The  section  men  are  all  Mexicans  except 
the  foreman,  who  is  white. 

I  had  a  play  house  time  for  about  three 
hundred  miles.  I  was  hauling  my  hotel 
accommodations  on  a  wheel  barrow;  I 
was  in  a  position  to  serve  myself  with  a 
first-class  meal  at  most  any  time  my 
appetite  demanded,  but  it  was  too  good 
to  last.  When  I  got  to  Deming,  N.  M., 
the  railroad  officials  ordered  me  to  re- 
move my  rolling  stock  from  their  tracks 
to  the  country  road.  My  wheel  barrow 
was  made  to  run  on  the  railroad  and 
not  on  the  country  road,  so  with  a  heavy 
heart  I  had  to  abandon  my  wheel  barrow. 
The  country  road  through  this  country 
means  a  trail,  and  for  a  blind  man  to 
try  to  travel  one  would  mean  slow  but 
sure  death  for  want  of  water.  So  far 
nothing  has  occurred  to  surprise  or  dis- 
appoint me.  I  have  beep  informed  by 
a  great  many  that  my  greatest  trouble 
and  danger  lies  just  ahead,  but  that's 
just  the  way  I  expect  to  find  things  un- 
til my  task  is  accomplished— always  just 
a  little  ways  ahead.  I  consider  it  about 
as  all  of  the  rest  of  the  information 
that  has  been  given  me,  exaggerated 
ten-fold— they  don't  stop  to  think  that 
I  have  crossed  this  desert  before,  which 
I  have.  Of  course,  the  real  desert  lies 
just  ahead  of  me.  I  have  been  told  that 
it  is  infested  with  rattlesnakes,  tarantu- 
las, centipedes,  gila  monsters  and  hydro- 
phobia cats,  and  lots  of  them.  Of  course, 
I  know  that  there  are  a  few  objection- 
able serpents  and  varmints,  but  I  don't 
expect  any  trouble  from  that  quarter. 
The  desert  lies  between  Tucson,  Ariz., 
and  Colton,  Cal.;  the  altitude  is  low  and 
it  is  comparatively  level;  it  is  about 
400  miles  wide  and  the  worst  feature 
of  it  is  that  it  is  very  hot  and  dry, 
the  thermometor  sometimes  registering 
as  much  as  130  degrees  in  the  shade,  but 
I  didn't  melt  when  I  crossed  it  before 
ana  I  think  the  sun  will  find  it  just  as 
hard   to   liquefy   me   now   as   it   did   then. 

Will    close    for    this    time.      Will    write 

when  I  arrive  at  my  destination.     Yours 

respectfully,  G.  N.  HAYTVOOD,. 

The   Blii 
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EMPLOYMENT    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


The  names  and  addresses  of  the  un- 
employed blind  are  asked  by  B.  F. 
Robinson,  M.A-,  of  Markham,  0n  be- 
half of  the  "Associated  Blind."  The 
association  desire  to  give  a  more  prac- 
tical turn  to  the  question  by  collect- 
ing the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
unemployed  "Wind"  in  order  that  they 
may  be  informed  of  the  occupations 
which  to  certain  knowledge,  not  may 
(be  but  actually  are  profitably  engaged 
in  by  blind  men. 

/ton.  0.  —  ffVrmah 
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^FOJHJLIND 

Vill  Be  Maintained  in  Arcade,  To 


Be  in  Charge  of  Blind  Per- 
sons— Future  Plans. 


The  Daytoi  on   for  the  Im- 

rovement  of  the  Condition  of  the 
lina  will  have  permanent  quarters  in 
te  Ludlow  street  Arcade.  Two  ample 
>oms  on  the  fifth  floor  will  be  used 
r  office  and  general  purposes  through 
ie  appreciated  generosity  of  E.  J. 
arney,  who  has  also  given  the  asso- 
ation  the  use  of  a  stall  on  the  ground 
>or  where  the  handiwork  of  blind 
irsons  may  find  a  sale. 
Yesterday  Cficera  and   executive 

ommittee    of    the    association    met    at 
;he   W.    C.    A.    and    discussed      futur- 
plans.     Announcement    was   also   i 
of    the    full    complement    of    exeeutiY' 
committee  members,   who  with  the  Of- 
ficers    will     constitute     the     governing 
board  of  the  organization.     The  direc- 
tors   are:       Mrs.    Charles       Craighead 
Mrs.    Robert    E.    Dexter.    Mrs.    Slanlej 
M.    Krohn,       Mrs.     Harry    E.     Talbott 
Samuel   W.   Davies,   E.   S.   Lorenz,   Ned 
Pease  and  Frank   McCormick. 
The  Blind   in  Charge. 
Occupancy  of  the  new  quarters  will 
be    made   at    once.     A   blind   secretary 
will    be    in    charge    of    the    office    con- 
stantly   to    receive    calls   for  aid   from 
the    sightless    themselves    and    to    give 
:  that  personal  interest  that  Is  so  neces- 
t  sary.      In    fact,    as    much   of    the    real 
i  work  of  the  association  as  -can  be  done 
will   be  in   the   hands   of  blind  persons. 
;  In   this   way   the   society  will   best  ful- 
i  fill   its   mission   as   an   organization   to 
promote     self-dependence   of    sightless 
i  persons  and  not  one  of  charity. 

Supplies  will  be  secured  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  making  by  blind  per- 
sons of  useful  articles,  and  these-  will 
be  placed  on  sale  in  the  Arcade  Mar- 
ket. 

Ticket  Bureau. 
There  will  also  be  maintained  at  the 
office  of  the  association  a  bureau  for 
distribution  of  tickets  for  concerts, 
lectures  and  theatrical  entertainments. 
Persons  unable  to  attend  such  are 
urged  to  send  their  tickets  to  this  bu- 
reau and  they  Will  be  given  to  deserv- 
ing blind.  a 
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NEW  YORK,  APRIL  13,  1907. 

The  four  colored  pictures  with  which 
Mr.  Louis  Rhead  has  illustrated  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Hawkes's  "  Tenants  of  the  Trees ** 
include  one  charming  little  study  of  blue- 
birds and  blue  sky,  and  two  others  in 
wood  browns  and  greens,  one  with  a  won- 
derful raccoon,  the  "  beast  like  a  fox " 
of  the  old  explorers.  Why  does  not  some 
one  devise  a  way  by  which  pictures  like 
these,  like  those  which  Mr.  Bull  makes 
for  Mr.  Roberts's  books,  like  Mr.  Seton's, 
may  be  brought  into  the  nursery.  Surely 
they  are  better  objects  for  childish  con- 
templation than  Little  Bo  Peep,  or  that 
maid  of  Pippin  Hill,  beloved  of  the  Duke 
of  Monaghan. 
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GIVE  WORK  TO 


THE  BLIND 


Mi*    J    B.   Blalock,    chairman    of   the 
state    federation    of      Women's      clubs 
committee   for^*k*jh.Und,    has   b  ' 

pointed  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Piatt  Decker 
national  president,  to  present  tne  sub- 
ject of  providing  the  best  means  of 
furnishing  employment  for  the  blind 
at  the  national  convention  of  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  clubs  at 
Boston   in  June  of  next  year. 

A  new  committee  has  recently  been 
organized  by  the  general  federation 
tor  this  particular  work,  .to  be  known 
as  the  "Lookout"  committee,  and  Mrs 
Blalock  s  talk  on  the  subject  will  be 
delivered    before    this   committee 

Mrs.  Blalock  has  been  In  correspon- 
dence with  Mrs.  Decker  for  some  time 
regarding  the  best  means  of  providing- 
work  for  the  blind  in  a  way  that  will 
have  the  strongest  tendency  to  make 
them   self-supporting. 

Both  Mrs.  Decker  and  Mrs.  Blalock, 
who  have  studied  the  conditions  of  the 
blind  thoroughly,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  blind  should  not  be  a  charge 
on  the  state,  and  that  the  best  results 

TEACHES  42 

BUND  BABIES 

*Tne  annual  meeting  of  the  Internation- 
al Branch  for  the  Blhid  will  be  held  at  11 
a.  m.  on  Saturday,  April  20.  at  the  Inter- 
national Sunshine  Sanitarium  and  Rest 
home,  Cropsey  and  Twenty-third  avenues, 
Bensonhurst.  After  the  meeting  the  mem- 
oers    will    go    to    the    Blind    Babies'    new 

iiome. 

This  is  the  only  home  for  blind  babies 
n  the  state.  Forty-two  different  children 
lave  been  cared  for.  There  is  a  waiting 
1st  of  firty.  Seven  have  been  graduated 
nto  the  City  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Seven  are  paid  for  by  the  city  at  th€ 
■■ate  of  $2.2.".  per  week.  The  actual  cost 
o  board,  nurse  and  teach  each  blind  child 
g  $5  per  week. 

Donations  to  the  amount  of  $2,000  have 
>een  received  on  the  $10,000  debt  on  the 
>ome.  Mrae.  Melba,  from  the  sale  of  her 
uitograph,  sent  a  check  for  $500  to  build 
in  annex,  and  Richard  Mansfield  has 
Promised    a    benefit    for    the     home     next 
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APR     ^3       -ft? 
TO  REPORT  ON  WORK 


^DONE  FOR  mm  BABIES. 

So  iJWvVPPications  have  come  for 

admission  into  the  International  Home 

for  Blind  Babies,  at  Bensonhurst,  that 
they  have  had  to  refuse  many  on  ac- 
count of  limited  accommodations.  An 
appeal  is  made  for  additional  funds  to 
care  for  the  blind  babies  of  the  poor, 
and  in  order  that  tho  work  may  be  car- 
ried on. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  home  will  be  held  at  the  home  on 
Saturday,  April  20,  and  reports  of  tho 
condition  of  the  finances  will  be  made. 
Madame  Melba  has  donated  $500,  which 
she  raised  by  the  sale  of  her  autograph, 
and  Richard  Mansfield  will  give  a 
benefit  next  season.  Seven  of  the  ba- 
bies of  the  home  are  supported  by  the 
city,  but  Mrs.  Cynthia  Alden,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  says  that  the  city  and 
State  should  care  for  all  Its  blind  babies 
or  pass  a  law  to  put  them  out  of  their 


are  to  be  gained  by  making  them  to 
^greatest   possible   degree"   inde^en- 

Chas.    F.    F.   Campbell. 

.   Mrs.  Blalock   has   been   in   correspon- 

Bo lW;th  CharIes  F-  F'  Campbell  of 
Boston.  Mass.,  one  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed of  the  eastern  authorities  on  the 
care  of  the  blind,  with  the  view  of 
bringing     Mr.     Campbell     here 

It     ^  as    Mrs.     Blalock's    intention     to 

^  £Vere  t0  give  a  talk  on  the 
blind  a|  the  state  convention  and  to 
present  a  series  of  stereoptiean  views 
showing  the  blind  at  work?  but  he  wis 
unable  to  come  on  the  date  of  the >  Zn- 
vention  though  the  required  funds  had 
been  raised  in  Spokane  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  trip  and  pay  Mr.  Camp! 
bell    liberally    for    his    lecture 

Arrangements  will  be  made  to  have 
him    here   at   a   later   time 

When  Mrs.  Blalock  goes  east  next 
year  she  intends  to  spend  some  time 
studying  the  methods  of  educating  the 
blind    In    the    New    England    states.       j 

I  misery.  |  _ 

Many  pathetic   tales  are  told    of  the 

(little  ones,   some  of  whom   have     been 

brought  to  the  home  from  the  most  ab- 

\ie<$.  surroundings.  ^ 

BOSTON    EVENING 
TiiANlSOKlFT, 
AjfJiJLL    Id,    1907 

REV.  MR.   PRESC0TT  PRESIDENT 

Annual  Meeting  of  New  England  Home  for 
Deaf  Mutes 


The    annual    meeting    of    the    New    Eng- 

and  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes  (aged,  blind  and 

infirm)  was  held  at  the  home,  112  Fremont 

TonnUn,EVeneU'    yesterd^   afternoon.    Dr 
John    Dixweil    presided.      Rev.    S.    Stanley 
Searing  submitted  the  report  of  the  seeie 
tary.     In   the    unavoidable   absence   of   Dr 
Heber  Bishop,   the  treasurer,   the  president 
gave  an  encouraging  report.     The  resign  i 
tion    of    President    Dixweil    was    accepted" 
with   much   regret;   on   account   of  increas- 
ing   duties    he    was     unable    to    give     tne 
home    so    much    attention,    having   made    a 
weekly  visit. 

Miss  Westley,  the  financial  secretary  re- 
ported having  collected  since  1905  up  to  date 
over  $4200,  and  she  was  given  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks. 

The  following-named  officers  were  elected 
for     the     ensuing     year:       President,     Rev 
George    J.    Prescott;     vice     president,     Rev' 
George  S    Fiske;  secretary,  Rev.  S.  Stanley 
Searing;    treasurer,    Dr.    Heber   Bishop;    au- 
ditor.    Mrs.    Ada    M.     Stiles;     trustees     Dr 
John  Dixweil,  Clarence  H.  Poor.   Rev    Ren  ' 
ben  Kidner,  Rev.  S.  Stanley  Searing,  Calvin 
W.   Prisbee,   Prank  B.   Roberts,   Hon     F    O 
Emerson,  Albert  S.  Tufts,  Lewis  H.  Browne' 
Mrs.     Margaret    J.     Magennis,    Mrs.    S      W 
Simpson     Mrs.    Ada    M.    Stiles,    Miss    Helen 
Keller,  Mrs.  Macey. 

The  following-named  auxiliaries  were  ad- 
ded: Miss  Stella  O.  Libbey,  Mrs  Fred  E  S 
Harris,  Mr,  Mary  A.  Amsden,  Mrs.  An 
U  Higgms.  Miss  Florence  A.  Camming* 
Mrs.  Clara  Scott,  Mrs.  Frank  W  Wym-in 
Miss  Godfrey.  Messrs.  Thomas  P.  Galvin" 
and  H.  A.  Stevens  of  Dedham  were  thanked 
for    boxes   of    flowers. 
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This  Telegrapher 

Blind  But  Exper 

TTiLiXD  since  birth,  Gilbert  McDonald, 
*-*  probably  the  most  wonderful  teleg- 
rapher  in  the  world,  lives  at  Maunie; 
S  little  village  on  the  Louisville  and} 
Nashville  railroad,  and  earns  a  living 
for  his  widowed  mother  and  three 
sisters.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  blind  tele* 
graph  operator  in  the  world,  says  the  Carml 
correspondent  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  and  can  practice  at  the  key  with 
as  much  dexterity  as  one  not  minus  hla 
eyes.  McDonald  is  twenty-five  years  oldi 
and  has  been  a  telegrapher  about  ten  years. 
Not  until  recently,  though,  has  he  been 
recognized  by  the  railroad  and  given 
permanent  employment.  He  is  now  as- 
sistant Maunie  and  also  lias 
charge  of  tne  "Western  Union  Telegraph* 
Company's  office. 

* 
*    * 

Left  without  a  father  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  the  blind  lad  was  forced  to  assise 
his  mother  in  making  a  living,  lie  was 
greatly  n. . ndicapred  by  the  loss  of  his  ;ye- 
sight  and  many  neighbors  sought  to  con- 
tribute to  him  through  charitable  motives. 
But  the  lad  would  have  none  of  It,  and 
worked  at  wh&lo  er  he  could  find  to  do. 
He  sold  papers  on  the  streets,  blacked  shoes 
and  ran  errands.  He  Anally  drifted  to  tha 
Jepot,  and  a  strong  attachment  grew  be- 
tween John  W.  Foster,  agent  at  the  litttd 
station,  and  the  blind  lad.  For  hours  tha 
boy  would  sit  and  listen  at  the  busy  e!iek- 
5ty  click  of  the  wire.  One  day  Foster  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  learn  telegraphy. 
The  reply  was  affirmative  and  the  boy, 
went  to  work. 

In  less  than  a  month  he  could  send  a  pel 
in  less  than  half  .a  year  he  was  a  mazvel 
at  the  key.  Each  day  he  would  copy  mes- 
sages and  take  them  home  at  night.  There 
his  sisters  would  teach  him  their  meaning. 
He  soon  became  proficient  on  the  typewriter 
and  could  take  the  fastest  message  that 
went  over  the  wire  with  ease.  Persisting 
in  this  unique  schooling,  the  boy  learnci 
the  meaning  of  over  2,(XJ0  words,  knowing 
the  spelling  and  proper  use  of  each.  He  in. 
time  learned  to  make  change,  sell  tickets 
and  weigh  baggage.  He  became  an  object 
of  interest  to  railroad  men  and  the  agent  at 
Maunie  employed  him  to  assist  him  wit! 
his  work. 

One  day  when  Die  agent  was  away  thej 
fast  St.  Louis  mail  and  express  flyer  stop-" 
ped  at  the  station.  Supt.  J.  W.  Logsdortj 
stepped  off  and  ran  into  the  depot.  Ha 
looked  on  in  wonder  as  the  blind  boy  soldi 
tickets,  made  change  and  answered  ques- 
tions as  well  apparently  as  one  with  eyes. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Logsdon  returned  home  he 
interested  the  railroad  officials  in  the  blind 
boy  and  McDonald  was  accordingly  sent 
to  the  State  Blind  School  at  Jacksonville. 
While  there  he  distinguished  himself  by 
rapid  progress.  He  remained  but  a  few 
months  and  returned  to  work  at  his  post 
at  Maunie. 

He  was  stricken  blind  shortly  after  birth, 
and  doctors  say  he  can  never  be  cured. 
McDonald  is  one  of  l lie  speedUst  operators 
in  the  west.  When  the  Shawneetown  flood 
threatened  to  submerge  the  town  last  Jan- 
uary he  was  ordered  to  assist  the  Western, 
Union  operator  in  handling  press  specials. 
The  sender  has  to  read  the  copy  to  "Gib,!! 
as  the  railroad   men  call   him,   and  he  gets 
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HAPPIEST  MUSICIAN  IN 
NEW*  YORK*  WHO    WAS 
BLIND   AND  NOW   CAN 

SEE    HIS    HEARERS 

— ^  ji 

^ERE  is  a  man  whose  dream  lias  come  true, 
kwhose   sufPemo    ambition   has\    after   long 
rs^Rcn  realized. 

would  be  hard  to  find  a  happier  per- 
son in  all  New  York  than  Ferdinand  Him- 
melreieh,   yet    all    he    has    gained    is    to    be    able    to 
see   the  soul   of  his  music   reflected  in   the   faces  of 
his   hearers. 

This  strange  blind  musician,  who  invents  as  he 
plays  stories  in  music  that  grip  ahe  heart  as  the 
classics  seldom  do,  bas  been  reaching  out  in  the 
darkness  to  great  audiences  week  after  week,  but 
all  that  came  back  to  him  was  the  clapping  of 
thousands  of  hands  and  the  kind  words  of  fallow 
musicians.  He  wanted  more.  He  was  walking  an 
untrodden  path  in  musical  expression,  pouring  his 
true  artist's  soul  into*  sweet  sounds  that  pictured 
all  of  life  to  him.  He  longed  to  SEE  that  they, 
too.    UNDERSTOOD. 

And  so    Ferdinand    Himmelreieh   submitted    to    his 
seven  tih   operation    for   cataract   not   long   ago.    And 
after   it   was  all   over  and  the  surgeons  said   it   was  , 
safe,   lie   sat  once  more  at   the  piano  in  front  of  an 
audience   and   when   he   had   finished   and   turned   to 
bow  he  looked  into  the  sea  of  faces  and  dimly  saw 
rows    of    eyes    that    glistened   with    tears.    And   that 
was  what  made  him   supremely  happy,  for  he  knew 
that   his   music   meant   to   others   what   it    meant    to 
him. 

Himmelreieh  is  but  twenty-six  years  old  and  he 
has  been  blind  almost  continuously  since  he  was 
four,  for  his  other  operations  gave  but  brief  respite. 
One  day  about  four  years  ago.  a/ter  a  long  struggle 
to  earn  a  living,  he  was  led  into  one  of  New  York's 
great  department  stores  where  they  give  daily  con- 
certs. Hearing  a  piano  he  asked  if  he  might  play 
and  they  let  him.  In  five  minutes  he  had  the  crowd 
of  bustling  shoppers  standing  entranced  and  whenl 
he  finished  they  almost  cheered.  The  manager  en-l 
gaged  him  on  the  spot  and  since  then  he  has  not 
lacked  engagements  or  applause. 

Now  he  has  recovered  the  thing  he  wanted  most 
and  is  utterly  content.  Here  is  Mr.  Himmelreich's 
own  story,  told  for  the  Sunday  World: 

How  It  Felt  to  Get  Back  My  Sight. 

BY  FERDINAND   HIMMELREICH. 

When  I  was  but  three  years  old  my  passion  for 
music  strongly  asserted  itself.  M  sympathetic 
parents  at  once  took  steps  to  give  me  a  musical 
education,  but  first  they  took  me  for  examination 
to  the  noted  phrenologist,    the  late  Dr.   Fowler. 

He  Informed  tihem  that  not  only  was  my  bump 
of  harmony  well  developed,  but  I  had  the  gift  of 
absolute  pitch.  That  means  that  I  can  recognize! 
sound  as  a  tone  no  matter  where  I  hear  it.  If  you 
strike  a  light  blow  with  a  hammer  on  a  bell  or  any 
piece  of  n.etal,  I  can  name  the  corresponding  note 
on  the  piano.  Likewise  can  I  pick  our  the  notes  of 
any  chord  or  disohord.  1  mention  this  because  this 
blessed  gift  of  absolute  pitch  saved  my  reason  when 
my  eyesight  failed.    It  also  taught  me  that  I  must 


find  a  new  field  for  nay  miMioal  endeavors. 

At  live  I  could  play  Bach  fugues,  and  at  five  also 
darkness  'began  to  creep  ever  me  in  the  form  of 
i  i-  lor  years  it  was  alternate  darkness  an  1 
ligh;.  with  lessons  in  between,  but  soon  we  dis- 
covered that  I  could  not  depend  upon  notes.  My 
ili.it  sift  of  absolute  pitch  alone  could  save  my 
musical   career. 

I  had  studied  with  many  noted  teachers,  includ- 
mann.  but  now  I  knew  tint  I  must  fight  my 
ewn  light  In  the  dark.  1  had  pupils,  teaabing  them 
through  my  sense  of  hearing  and  my  knowledge 
of  exercises  and  masterpieces  gained  in  days  of 
comparative  light.  But  the  nervousness  common  to 
eye  trouble,  particularly  cataracts,  made  teaching 
intolerable.  All  our  money  had  gone  to  defray  bills 
from  oculists— and  I  turned  to  playing  accompani- 
ments as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Then  one  day  1  wandered  into  one  of  New  York's 
great  stores  and  seating  myself  at  one  of  the  pianos. 


dismantled  old  home,  and  tl  --A 

like  t'he   vioii.ee  of  lan   old    mamm,;  i  T 

dering    sons    of    the   South.    Thai    51 

vs  meant  to  me  in  my  darki- 
finished,    I   looked  down   at    my 
in    tin-   front   row  sat  an   elderly  couple,  the  0 
Piping  he-  etr£i,  the  old  rman  tenderly 
and  caressing  her  with  his  trembling 
1  knew     hat    my   meaning  had   reaahed 
is  what  touching  the  heart  of  tl, 
inani-st     and    I     had     iv  \ 
came  out  again    I   played    improvisal 
exquisite  theme,  "My  Rosary."    And  tin 
I   bowed,    I   saw  on   one  side  of   the   hou 
who   looked    not   at   me.    but    inl- 
and   I    knew    my   message    had    g<  [}l   fl.,)n, 
piano   to  them. 

"For  years  in  tin-  darkness   I   haw  worl  er- 

tain    effects    in    the    famous    William    Tell    0 
To-dlay   1   can    see   those   musical   efl 
the    'human    mind.    Men    square    thei 
the  mighty  chords  and    tired   women   bright* 

Thai     is     what    it    means    to    a     pianist     t„    SO:      njS 
audience.     You   may  lose  your.seilf  In   the   music 
are   interpreting  so   long   as  your  fingers  an 
key.     For    the    time    being,    (yiour    audience    may    be 
miles    awiay    f,rom    your    thoughts.        Bui  the, 

music  dies  into  'silence  and  you  rise  from   the  ,,, 
you   want  to  see   the  soul   of  the   music   red 
the    faces    of   your   hearers.     And    that    is    the    great 
grief    of    the    blind    musician-he    must    feel,    he    can 
never    see    his    soul-music    reflected   in    the    I 
those  .he  would  reach. 
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re  improvise  variations  on  one  of  the'old- 
lashioned  themes.  A  number  of  the  salesmen  gath- 
ered around  me  and  finally  one  went  for  Che  man- 
ager,  who,  naturally  being  a  busy  man  and  con- 
stantly besieged  by  players  who  want  a  position 
to  demonstrate  the  good  qualities  of  pianos,  at 
first  declined  to  come  out  and  hear  me,  but  event- 
ually did  and  almost  immediately  engaged  me  for 
the   work. 

This  was  the  opening  I  had  craved— the  oppor- 
tunity to  test  my  improvisation  on  the  great  public. 
While  I  have  at  my  command  a  repertoire  of  mu- 
sical masterpieces,  it  was  my  ambition  to  offer 
something  new.  my  own  improvisations  on  themes 
the  whole  world  loves,  also  variations  of  operas 
and  ot;  ■  standard  musical  works  which  would 
bring  out  on  the  piano  the  various  tones  of  other 
musical    instruments. 

Here   in    the   .-tore    I    was   given   all    the   latitude    I 
required,    and    for    almost    four   years    I   worked    out 


my  idea  in   darkness,  judging  by   comments  and  ap- 
plause only  of  the  effect  of  my  work  on  the  public. 
Then   after   this   last  operation   came   a  day   when 
,  1    stepped    out    on    the    platform,    seeing    not    clearly 
1  like    most    players,    but    as    one    looking    through    a 
delicate   gauze    veil.     And    yet    even    with    this    veil 
before   my  eyes,   I   saw   inspiring   things   that   I   had 
never   seen   before—the   orchestra   and   balcony   filled 
with   men   and   women,    with   sturdy   schoolboys   and 
smiling   young   girls.      And    near  /me   fine   groups    of 
statuary.      Other    musicians    looked    to    these    noble 
works    of    art    for    inspiration.      I    'had    heard    they 
were  there,  but  knew  them  only  as  a  mental  virion. 
11   was  like  walking  into  a  new  and  beautiful   world 
nl    wondering    how    the    world    would    receive    one 
w.ho  had  so  long  walked   through   it   in   darkness. 

T  6at  down  at  the  piano  and  commenced  to  im 
provtse  011  thai  dear  old  theme,  "Way  Down  1  pori 
the  Suwanee  River."  EUrst  i  sent  the  melody  rippl'ing 
through  runs  like  a  hrook  tumbling  p  tumble- 

down   cabins    of    an    old    plantation,    then.; 
through   bass  chords  like  a  storm    hanging  over  the 
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Blind  Telegraph   Operator  and  Typewriter   Who   Is  &w   Breadwinner 

*^  .     .        .    •  r-m  ». ___—    tvnewriter  with  dispatch   and  can  "take': 


For  ten  vears  the  sole  breadwinner  for  J. 
fcother  and  three  younger  |i 
FMcDonald  confines  to  hold 

ilfoad  at  the  little  -village  o\ 
miles  east  of  Carmi,  111.,  al- 
_  has  been  hlind  since  birth.  He 
is  the  only  blind  operator  in  the  world, 
and  a  few  days  ago  refused  to  leave  his 
post  of  duty  to  take  up  a  course  of  study 
of  telegraphy  at  the  Illinois  state  school 
for  fcfee  blind  at  Jacksonville. 

ten  McDonald  was  12  years  old  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  telegraphy.  Untaught  he 
had  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  use  oi 
language.  As  soon  as  he  had  mastered  the 
Morse  alphabet  he  would  spend  hours  in 
taking  down  words  that  went  over  the 
wires.  At  night  he  would  take  the  list 
home,  where  his  sisters  would  teach  him 
their  meaning.  By  perseverance  and  close 
attention  he  > has  managed  to  enlarge  his 
vocabulary  to  over  2,000  words,  and  he  can 
tefl^tbe  meaning  of  each.  This  record  is 
most  remarkable  when  it  is  considered 
that  he  cannot  read  or  write.    He  uses  the 


THE  BLIND  OPERATOR. 


typewriter  with  dispatch  and  can  "take'* 
as  fast  as  a  press  man  can  send  it  in.  He 
never  likes  a  "break"  w-h  m  a  good  opera- 
tor is  handling  the  as..  <u  send 
over  40  words  per  minut*.  He  uses  either 
hand. 

Recently  when  he  was  in  Carmi,  he  was 
taken  to  a  stock  exchange  and  given  the 
wire.  He  could  take  the  quotations  on  the 
typewriter  as  fast  as  and  even  faster  than 
some  of  the  operators  there,  and  he  un- 
derstood every  tick  of  the  operating  ma- 
chine. McDonald  is  the  assistant  operator 
at  Maunie  and  is  frequently  left  in  charge 
of  the  office.  He  can  sell  tickets,  make 
change,  and  perform  the  regular  duties  of, 
a  station  agent.  Jf 
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MRS.  FAIRBANKS  AT  81  AND  BLIND 


SAYS  HER  OLD  AGE  IS  DELIGHTFUL 


Speeding  toward  the  century  mark  with 
happiness  in  her  heart  and  the  glow  of 
good  health  in  her  cheeks,  Mrs.  Rosanna 
Maria  Bliss  Fairbanks  observed  the  81st 
anniversary  of  her  birthday  yesterday  at 
77  Chandler  street.  * 

Though  blind,  Mrs.  Fairbanks  carries 
no  gloom  or  indication  of  her  misfortune 
in  her  pleasing  face.  Her  features  are  ex- 
ceedingly young  and  fresh,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  wrinkle  in  her  face.  Her  smile 
is  a  wave  of  good  cheer  and  her  sightless 
eyes   are   even    kindly    in    expression. 

Everyone  who  meets  and  grasps  the 
hand  of  this  patient  old  woman  is 
charmed  by  her  beautiful  personality. 

Mrs.    Fairbanks    received       many     little 

presents       and     remembrances     yesterday 

from   relatives  and   friends  who   called  to 
congratulate  her  well  being. 

Mrs.  Fairbanks  was  born  in  Fall  River, 

the   daughter  of   Roxanna   Bliss  and   Otis 

,  Bliss.     She  was  the  oldest   of  12  children. 


When  she  was  a  little  girl  her  family 
moved  to  Taunton,  and  she  lived  there 
with  them  for  years  and  received  her 
education  at  the  public  schools  in  that 
city. 

She  married  William  H.  Fairbanks  Mav 
10,  1845,  in  Taunton.  Mr.  Fairbanks  owned 
a  farm  in  Milford,  though  for  some  time 
he  worked  as  a  shoemaker  in  Taunton.  In 
a  few  years  they  moved  to  Milford  and 
her  husband  died  there  March  18,  1SS7. 
Then  she  came  to  Worcester,  where  she 
has  divided  her  time  living  with  her  chil- 
dren, Ellen  ML,  wife  of  John  H.  Walker; 
Etta  E.,  wife  of  Frank  Staples;  Cora  E., 
wife  of  C.  Herbert  Day;  Ida  A.,  wife  of 
,  *?V  Childs;  Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Devereau 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Day,  who  died  re- 
cently. She  has  a  son.  Albert  F.  Fair- 
banks, who  lives  in  Hopedale. 

Mrs.  Fairbanks  comes  from  a  long  lived 
race  her  mother  living  till  she  was  30 
and  her  father  dying  at  the  age  of  84. 

I   feel  as   well  as   I   ever  did,"   she   re- 
marked,   smilingly,    yesterday    afternoon. 

Keally  if  old  age  Is  always  like  this, 
It  Is  delightful.  I  am  perfectly  happv 
ouf  Cf°j]fe"'ted  and  take  lots  of  erijoymeru 
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THE  KING'S  DAUGHTERS. 


By  FREDERIC  J.  RASKIN. 


-^^^M^^^^^^^M^^^H^  ^^^^H^^N^H^^N^^H^^^H-^H^- 


In  every  city,  in  almost  every  town, 
in  many  villages  and  hamlets,  and 
in  remote  country  districts  .through- 
put the  ("nited  States,  bands  of  wom- 
en are  daily  going  about  doing  every 
known  kind  of  helpful,  charitable 
work.  They  proceed  quietly  and 
without  ostentation.  There  is  no  uni- 
form to  distinguish  them  from  other 
people  who  come  and  go,  but  if  you 
look  closely  you  will  find  in  the  lace 
at  the  throat,  or  on  a  chain,  a  tiny 
silver  cross  of  Maltese  design  bearing 
the  letters  "I.  H.  N."  Sometimes  a 
knot   of   purple    ribbon    Is    worn    with 


T  Purple  is  the  color  of  royalty,  | 
and  for  that  reason  belongs  to  these 
kindly  women  who  are  called  the 
King's  Daughters.  Their  every  deed 
is  done  under  the  inspiration  of  di- 
vine charity,  "In  His  Name." 

The  Society  was  organized  about 
twenty  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Margaret 
Bottome,  wife  of  a  clergyman,  who 
was  the  only  President  of  the  general 
ordor  until  her  death  last  fall.  Only 
ten  or  twelve  women  were  present  at 
the  first  meeting,  which  she  called 
in  her  New  York  home,  but  from 
that  simple,  reverential  service  has 
grown  a  movement  that  is  not  only 
national,  but  world-wide  in  its  scope. 

The  objects  of  the  order  are  the 
"development    of    spiritual    life    and, 


the  stimulation  of  Christian  activi- 
ties." For  the  purpose  of  making 
the  work  more  effective  the  local 
organizations,  known  as  circles,  are 
gathered  into  county  or  city  union^, 
and  these  into  State  and  National  or- 
ganizations. Biennial  meetings  are 
neld,  and  eight  Canadian  provinces 
affiliate  with  the  United  States  or- 
ganizations at  this  time.  The  last 
neeting  was  held  at  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  in  May,  1906,  this  being  the 
Blghth  one.  No  service  is  too  small 
tr  insignificant  for  the  women  of 
:his  order  to  undertake.  No  work 
>f  benevolence  is  considered  beneath 
them,  no  matter  how  sinful  and  un- 
ittractlve    the    beneficiary. 

A  circle  of  blind  girls  in  California 
recently  made  many_  gay  pincushions 

with  perfuino  to  In.  buul'lU'tAhe  pa- 
tients. Another  circle  of  blind  gilrs 
in  Tennessee,  lodged  in  a  home  built 
for  them  by  the  King's  Daughters, 
have  achieved  most  interesting 
things  in  basketry,  lace-making  and 
knitted  work.  A  general  work  in 
the  New  England  States  has  been  to 
find  sale  for  things  made  by  "shut- 
ins" — invalids  who  cannot  leave 
their  beds  or  chairs.  From  large 
firms  the  Da  lighters  have  taken  or- 
ders for  mops,  washrags,  dishcloths, 
etc.,  and  the  shut-ins  are  enabled  to 
earn  a  living  by  making  these  arti- 
i  Its.  Each  consignment  bears  the 
affidavit  of  the  various  circles  to  the 
effect  thai  the  shut-in  has  no  con- 
tasdeus    disease. 


JALEM     fIVIASS  )     NEWS. 


"sday,    Apr.    17.    1907. 
The     Blind,    Muslciansr 
"Bui    one    sentiment     is    yo,  the 

largf  audience  present  Monday  «v«n 
Ing  at  the  concert  given  in  Red 1  Mens 
hall  by  the  blind  artists.  John  and 
Alary  McCay.  That  sentiment  Isone 
0f  unqualified  approval.  *otb  voca 
and  instrumental  numbers  were  of  t 
hi"h  order  of  excellence.  Miss  Mc- 
Cartas,  voice  of  peculiar  sweetness 
with  iust  a  touch  of  pathos  In  som- 
ot  its  tones,  that  pleases  the  ear  an 
[touches  the  sympathy  ol  «' 
who  hear  her.  Her  brother,  Mi 
McGay,  has  a  i"ull.  robust  baritone 
voice,  very  pleasing  and  handled  with 
ease  and  skill.  As  pianists  both  hold 
a  high  rank  and  these  numbers,  like 
the  vocal  selections  were  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  Among  the  best  numbers 
where,  all  were  good  were  Miss  Mc- 
Cay's  solo  "Sing,  sweet  bird,"  Mr. 
McCay's  solo,  "Bells  of  St.  Mary's"; 
and  the  vocal  duet  from  the  Miserere 
scene  In  "I  Trovatore."  Mr.  McCay's 
impersonations  were  genuinely  hu- 
morous and  his  facial  expression 
wonderful  in  one  who  never  has  seen 
a    mIIT""  f"pp  ~~ 

BLIND  PENSIONS 
^AWARDED  TODAY 


w 


STERLING,  MRS. 


KATE  ALLEN  OF  ROCK  FALLS 
AND  H.  CALLAGHAN. 


EACH  GET  $150  PER   ANNUM 


There  Are  Now  Twenty  Pensioners  in 
the  County  and  the  Appropria- 
tion   For   Purpose   is 
Exhausted. 


This  morning  the  board  of  super- 
visors allowed  county  pensions  of 
$150  per  annum  to  W.  A.  Short  of 
Sterling,  ■  Katherine  Allen  of  Rock 
Falls,  and  Hugh  Callaghan  of  Clyde. 
All  being  totally  blind.  This  puts 
twenty  residents  of  Wliitegide  on  the 
blind  pension  list  and  exhausts  the 
appropriation  for  this  purpose.  The 
appropriation  for  pensioning  the  blind 
according  to  the  slate  law,  has  been 
$3,000    in    Whiteside  county. 

MEW    BRITAIN    (CONN.1    RECORC 


Thursday,    Apr.    18,    1907 
BL+ND    EVANGELIST    HI 


"^1 


Conducting      Successful      meetings   at 
Swedish   Elim  Church. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Freeman  of  Mollne,  111, 
the  blind  evangelist.,  has  been  con- 
ducting a  very  succesful  series  o{ 
meetings  this  week  at  the  Swedish 
Etira  church.  He  speaks  and  plays 
the  zither  and  his  daughter  sings  and 
plavs  the  mandolin.  He  delivered 
an  address  this  aflernoon  at  the  boys' 
house  at.  the  children's  home.  He  will 
continue  his  meetings  at  the  church 
over  Sunday. 


BRIDGEPORT     fCT.)     STANDARD. 


Thursday,  Ap-.  13,  190T 
»"«•■" 
G  J.  O'Dwyer,  of  Bridgeport  who  is 
blind,  spoke  to  the  students  of  the 
High  school  Tuesday  morning  on  the 
subject  of  "Mental  Consecration,"  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  and  the  work  of 
teaching  blincUjaaaple.  He  played  sev- 
eral selections  upon  the  piano,  also, 
being  a  musician  of  considerable  abil- 
ity.—Danbury  News, 

(WORKSHOP  Fg# 

SIGHTLESS  MEN 

:      — 


New 


ation  for  the  Inmates 
St.   Joseph's   Home 
for  the  Blind. 


At  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the 
Blind.  535  Pavonia  Avenue,  a  new 
workshop  for  blind  men  has  been 
established. 

For  a  long  tftne  the  women  and 
children  of  the  institution  have  been 
doing  sewing  and  Hn  that  way  have 
been  independent.  There  are  about 
fifteen  men  in  the  home  ami  they 
are  verv  anxious  to  also  become 
self-supporting.  With  this  Object  in 
view  they  have  learned  to  make 
mattresses,  renovate  old  ones  and 
reoane  chairs,  and  are  now  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  this  character  of  work 
for   anyone    that    will    employ    them. 


■rw 
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MRS.  LEUR,  BLIND  SINGER? 
IN  PERIL  (HLSJHfBOARD 

Found  tWafcderiqg    Alone,    She    Is 
Place^fc.  Charge  of  Stewardess. 

Wandering  alone  in  the  crowd  of  pas- 
sengers on  the  Hamburg- American  steam- 
ship Kaiserin  Augr  .  ictoria,  Mrs.  Han- 
nah Leur,  the  blind  singer,  was  found  by 
siewara  lnis  norning  just  before  the 
vessel  sailed.  She  wag  being  jostled  and 
pushed  hither  and  thither  by  hundreds  of 
people.  General  Manager  Meyer  took  her 
off  the  boat  for  fear  of  some  accident. 
Later  she  was  put  aboard  the  Batavla, 
which  sailed  at  noon,  and  she  will  have  a 
stewardess  as  her  companion  on  the  way 
to  Hamburg. 

Mrs.  Leur  was  very  successful  in  Ger- 
many and  came  to  this  country  about  two 
weeks  ago  to  arrange  a  booking  here. 
With  her  was  an  accompanist,  Kurt 
Sprenger.  On  the  voyage  she  lost  her 
pocketbook  containing  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Her  husband  is  professor  in  an 
Institute  for  the  blind  in  Halle. 

When  she  arrived  she  failed  to  get.  en- 
gagements. Her  pianist  could  not  speak 
English  and  was  of  little  use  to  her.  Last 
Tuesday  she  sent  him  back,  intending  to 
go  it  alone.  But  she  became  lost  several 
Limes  in  the  crowded  streets  of  this  city 
md  finally  decided  to  go  back  herself. 
3ome  one  brought  her  to  the  boat  this 
norning  and  left  her  there. 


.'.,•** 
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EXTENDED   COMPULSORY   EDUCA- 

yxox. 

A  bill  providing  for  compulsory 
education  of  the  deaf  has  been  passed 
by  the  senate  and  another,  providing 
for  compulsory  education  for  the 
blind  hasmlso  passed  that  body.  The 
bills  are  urged  by  the  authorities 
charged  with  the  humane  benevo- 
ilences  of  the  state  and  aim  to  provide 
I  the  same  requirements  for  education 


for   the    unfortunate    as   already  exisx 
for   the    normal   persons.      Parents   of 
deaf    children       may       exercise    their 
choice     between      the     existing     day 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  state 
stitution    at    Flint.      For    the    blind   a 
longsgggeded    service    is    provflfi!ftmm'**+ 
Itwould      seem      that      education 
is  at   least   as   necessary  for  the   un- 
fortunate  persons  of   the    two   classes 
which  are  to   be  provided  for  as  fur 
the  normal  children.     A  deaf  or  blind 
child      has   certain   natural    disad^fft- 
tages.     The  only  means  o£,  correcting 
these,   or  to  mitigate   them  as  far  as 
possible,  is  afforded  by  education.     If 
the  normal  child  must  receive  spe 
(training  and  mental  equipment  before 
being    thrown    upon    the    World      tne 
blind    or   deaf   should    certainly   stand 
doubly  in  f  advantages  of  this 

sort.  That  no  more  complete  steps  in 
the  past  have  been  taken  to  provide 
and  to  require  education  for  them  is 
a  cause  for  regret. 

One  difficulty  in  making  adequate 
provision  for  them  has  been  the  want 
of  any  reliable  information  of  their 
numbers,  or  knowledge  of  their 
whereabouts.  It  has  not  been  prac- 
ticable to  find  and  get  into  communi- 
cation with  many  of  the  blind.  Now 
it  is  provided  in  this  bill  that  the 
school  census  enumerators  shall  list 
all  the  blind  children  in  their  dis- 
tricts, by  name  and  age  and  name  of 
parents  or  guardian;  and  this  infor- 
mation will  make  them  all  immediate- 
ly accessible,  and  bring  to  their  re- 
lief the  splendid  advantages  the  state 
has  nrovided  for  them  at  Lansing  and 
Sfaginaw. 

30  IP* 

>    CONCERNING    BLINDNESS. 

f   There  are  few  more  grievous  aff lic- 
%rofTiS  than  blincmess.        The  deaf  man 
things    that    hi!      troubles      are     bad 
eriVuijfhJ;    and,    indeed,    they    are,    but 
hje   hai   many   compensations   that   do 
not  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  man  whose 
orbs    have    been      quenched      by    "so 
deep  a  drop   serene."     The  deaf  man 
has  need  to  keep  his  eyes  busy  while 
crossing  the  street,  because  the  bang- 
ing of  the  trolley  gong  and  the  honk 
of    the    automobile    convey    no    warn- 
ing   to    his    ears,    but    if    he    is    thus 
moved  to  extra  vigilance,   at  least  he 
escapes   many   of  the  annoyances      to 
which      his   neighbors      are      exposed. 
Charles    Lamb    is    not    the    only    citi- 
zen  in  the  possession   of  all   his  nor- 
mal  faculties    who    has    been   minded 
at   times   to    envy   the   man      afflicted 
or  blessed  with   deafness.     Of  course, 
such  a  visitation  entails  a  little  extra 
vigilance,   but  think  of  the  compensa- 
tions.       The  wife  of  your  bosom  may 
berate    you    after  the  guests  have  gone 
for   throwing  pink    confetti   into      the 
soup,  but,  happy  man,  you  hear  not. 
and    glide    into    slumber    unaware    of 
the    storm    that    is    beating      around 
your    head.         The    gentleman      next 
door    whose    "dementia     Americana" 
takes   the   offensive   shape   of  the   de- 
lusion that  he  can  sing,   may   torture 
the  midnight   hours  with  the  slaugh- 
ter of   "The   Bay  of  Biscay"    or  "The 
Star  Spangled   Banner,"  but  it  brings 
no   agony  to  your  placid   soul.        The 
junkman   may   wend     his     noisy  way 
along  the  street,   rousing  the     neigh- 
bors  who    pity   your    "infirmity"    into 
a    profane    awakening,    but      you   wot 
not  of  it.   These  are  among  the  com- 
pensations  of  deafness,   but  the  blind 
man   has     no      compensations.        The 
noises  of   the  street  are   to   him  por- 
tentous     horrors,    threatening      from 
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every  side,  and  liable  to  strike  him 
down  when  he  least  expects  the 
stroke.  He  hears  the  squeaking  tor- 
ment of  the  piano  that  is  sedulouslv 
played  by  the  girl  next  door;  he 
must  perforce  listen  to  the  old  man's 
raucous  murder  of  old  and  well-be- 
loved melodies,  but  for  him  there  is 
no  redress;  he  knows  not  where  to 
strike.  These  are  a  few  of  the  or- 
dinary   penalties    of    blindness. 

But    perhaps    the    worst      kind      of 
blindness  is  that  which  affliots   those 
who   are    unconscious    of   their   afflic- 
tion; who  plume  themselves  on  being 
far  seeing   and  wide  awake,   when  in 
reality  they  are  groping  In  the  dark,, 
and   know   nothing  of  the  perils  that 
surround    them.      This    is    an    afflic- 
tion   that    is    more    liable    to      strike 
those    who    are    rich    in    the    world's 
goods,   and  regard  themselves   as   tho 
most    keen    sighted,    than    those    who 
move    in    a    humbler      sphere.        The 
most    conspicuous    victims      of      this 
malady   are   the     financial     magnates 
who  are   engaged  in  large  enterprises 
and    who    persist    in    regarding    every 
attempt    to    bring    these    under    legal 
supervision  as   an   assault  upon   their 
legitimate    business,    which    must    be 
met  and   repelled    at   any   cost.        We 
have  had    a   good   deal   of   experience 
with    this    kind    of   blindness    of   late, 
but   it   does  seem    that  the  disease 
increasing   in   virulence.      It  was    ba 
enough  when  the  anthracite  coal  baj 
ons    insisted    on    their    right   to    sett] 
their    own    disputes,    without    regarl 
to    the   interests   of  the   public,   heed 
less   of   the   rising   storm   that  threat 
ened    to   confiscate  to   the    public    us 
the   mines    from    which    they    derivet 
their  wealth   and  consequence.        Th> 
beef    magnates     displayed    the    samt 
blindness    when    they    summoned    al 
the    resources   they    could      command, 
to   defeat  the   inspection  bill,  the   en- 
actment   of    which      restored  — public 
confidence  and  reopened  to  them  the 
embargoed   markets   of   Europe.      But 
|  It   seems    that    the    Interests   that   are 
now    combined   to    defeat    or   emascu- 
late   the    Public    Utilities    bill    in    this 
State    are    even    blinder    than    those. 
What  do  they  expect  to  gain  by  their 
opposition?      Gov.   Hughes   is   not  the 
author  of  the  bill  against  which  their 
machinations       are      directed.         The 
Governor  has  only  taken  the  popular 
demand  and   formulated   it  into   rea- 

Jonable  shape.  If  a  Republican  L.eg- 
slature  refuses  to  enact  it  in  the 
moderate  fashion  in  which  it  has 
been  framed,  it  is  as  certain  as  any- 
thing can  be  that  the  people  will  take 
the  job  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Republicans  and  entrust  it  to  more 
radical  and  less  rational  agents. 
There  is  not  going  to  be  any  returji 
to  old  conditions;  no  cessation  of  tim 
demand  for  the  protection  of  the  peo 
pie  against  the  aggressions  of  com 
bined   and   corporate   wealth. 

What    a    sad    plague    of    blindness 
has    fallen    upon    our    financial    mag- 
nates  that    they    cannot    see    this   iorj 
themselves  I  J 
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/Tpohn  |  Condon   has 
reformed  more 
rogues   than   any 


'  fep*&lr   Uving  person."     *    - 

"~"~    -ROBERT^PINKERT ON.^ 
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STRAN 
REFORMER 
LD.TO 


"Blind  John"  Condon,  millionaire  race 
truck  owner  and  the  "man  who  has  re- 
formed more  vogues  than  any  other  living 
man."  Is  about  to  end  a  most  remarkable 
career  by  retirement  to  private  life.  From 
a  barber  he  became  a  man  of  amazing 
wealth  and  the  owuer  of  fourteen  race 
tracks. 

Now  he  wants  to  find  a  quiet  life, 


leaving 


vast    property    interests    in 
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the  hands  of  thieves  whom  he  has  re- 
deemed, of  drunkards  whom  he  has 
saved,  of  outcasts  whom  he  has  roused 

to  ambition. 

The  word  that  the  famous  racing  pro- 
moter is  to  retire  came  to-day  from  Den- 
ver, where  Condon  now  is.  It  struck  a 
note  of  surprise  for  hundreds  of  political, 
sporting  and  more  personal  friends  of  the 
blind    turfman. 

COXOOX'S  "EYES," 
UJS  SECRETARY  MES. 

Condon  Is  weary  of  his  long  life  of 
strenuous  work— has  been  wearying  for 
mouths  because  his  secretary,  J.  C.  Myers, 
j  "The  Eyes  of  Blind  Condon,"  Is  dead. 
And  there  Is  no  one  who  can  take  the 
place  of   this   secretary. 

"All  my  men  are  faithful  to  me,"  sighed 
Condon  to-day,  and  that  may  seem  won- 
derful to  some,  for  many  of  them  are  ex- 
I'oiiviets,  most  of  them  have  been  drunk- 
ards and  otcasts.  All  of  the  marc  faithful 
and  honest,   but 

"I  can't  replace  Myers — I  can't  find 
a  man  like  him.  I  have  been  blind 
for  fourteen  years,  and  for  ten  years 
of  that  time  Myers  was  by  my  side. 
I  used  his  eyes  and  my  brain.  To- 
gether we  made  a  great  team. 

GET  TING  WMA.RY 
SINCE  HELPER  L,E&T. 

2* 'I've  been  setting  weary  since  he  left. 
Jvery   one   tells   me    how    tired    I    look,      it 


V 


I 
Si  about   time    I    quit." 

f  Condon,     the    savior 


he 


of  rogues,  but  who 
jnaile  other  rogues  through  tit,.,  pernicious-, 
tiess  of  the  gambling  system,  brings  to  an 
end  a  remarkable  life  of  activity  by  his 
retirement. 

"Black  Jack,  the  Barber,"  be  was  years 
ago. 

"Big  John,  the  Gambler."  he  was  later, 
when  he  bail  come  to  Chicago  and  asso- 
ciated himself  with  "Mike"  McDonald, 
Curt  (Juun   and  men  of  that  type. 

"Blind     John,"     race     track     magnate, 
has  been  for  the  last  years  of  bis  life. 

It  wus  iii  18'Jl  that  he  entered  the  racing 
field.  Two  years  later  he  had  lost  the 
sight,  that  had  been  falling  for  many  years. 

BEINU,  HE  TELLS 
1,500  MEN:    I'M  BOSS! 

"I  called  in  all  my  employes— you  know, 
I  have  1,500  of  them,"  he  said,  "and  told 
them  that  I  was  completely  blind,  and  that 
the  doctors  had  given  up  my  case.  'But 
I  will  still  be  boss,"  I  told  them.  'You  will 
still  get  all  your  orders  from  me.  I  don't 
want  anyone  to  think  that  my  brains  are 
falling  along  with  my  sight.  And,  blind 
ns  I  am,  I  could  see  the  man  who  took  a 
penny   from   me  in  a  dishonest   way.'  " 

The  whole  force  of  the  man,  the  Indom- 
itable energy  that  has  brought  'him  al'l'lu- 
ence,  Is  told  in  that  statement  to  his  em- 
ployes. He  speaks  quietly  and  In  a  mo- 
notonous tone,  but  behind*  the  voice  there 
sounds  the  ring  of  a  man  who  will  not  bej 
gainsaid. 

"And,"  he  went  on,  reminiscently  and 
sadly,  "I  have  been  the  boss  through  these 
fourteen  years  of  blindness.  lint  Myers 
was  my  eyes,   and  I'm   missing  him  sorely." 

John  MeOann,.  his   bodyguard,  Is  now  his 
constant  attendant.     McCaun   has   been  his 
servant  for  twenty-five  years. 

"All  of  the  boys*  stand  by  me,"  he  said. 
"and  they  ought  to,  perhaps,  for  they 
came  to  me  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
I  never  ask  a  man  for  a  letter  of  recom 
mendation.  What  I  want  is  to  see  hil 
prison  discharge  papers,  and  I  want  hlii 
to  tell  me  how  he  came  to  rob  somebodj 
and  became  a  felon.  When  I  get  througl 
with  him  he  is  usually  ready  to  go  \1 
work   and   he   never   steals  again. 

"If  the  man  is  a  drunkard  I  usu*> 
take  him  home  with  me  and  give  Hire 
a  good  meal.  After  that  we  talk  il 
over.  Both  of  us  know  what  a  fool  htj 
is  and  so  we  can  talk  kind  of  person- 
ally. He  don't  drink  much  after  we 
get  things  straightened  out. 

"He  also  turns  out  to  be  an  honest  man 
who  gives  most  of  his  money  to  his  wife' 
and  family.  I  haven't  got  any  system! 
about  this,  but  some  way  or  other  thesa 
men  seem  to  understand  me  the  same  f& 
I   understand  them." 

RUBS  VACAJVr 
EYES  AS  HE  SMIEES. 

Condon  rubbed  his  vacant  eye  and 
smiled. 

"You  know  Bob  Pinkerton  has  put  me 
in  one  of  his  books.  He  says  that  I  have 
reformed  more  rogues  than  any  other. 
living  person.  And  Bob  knows  something 
about  criminals  and  their  reformation.  Ho 
asked  me  once  how  I  did  it.  but  I  couldn  i 
hiim." 

.  >pffou  is  rather  proud  of  this  testimo- 
nial. Some  persons,  perhaps,  will,  declare, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  lie  makes  an 
equal  number  of  outcasts  by  conducting 
race  tracks.  Condon,  however,  thinks  thai 
his  responsibility  ends  if  he  sees  that  no 
..ue  is  robbed  at  his  tracks. 

THREE  PERSONS 
ROBBED  IN  14  YEARS. 

"In  fourteen  years,"  he  declared,  "only 
ihree  persons  have  been  robbed  at  in\ 
fourteen  tracks.  My  men  are  so  hone.u 
that  they  won't  stand  fit  it,  yet  because 
they  have  themselves  . .eon  thieves  they 
know  every  crook  In  the  country.  They 
let  these  crooks  come  to  the  tracks,  but 
they  make  them  keep  straight.  As  for 
myself  I  have  no  occasion  for  dishonesty, 
because  I  don't  own  any  race  horses.  I 
own  tracks,  and  the  races  don't  bother  me, 
one  way  or  another." 

HE  TARES  EE1NG 

AT  CHICAGO  1JE01*EE. 

Of  Condon  it  lias  been  said  that  he  would 
be  Just,  as  well  satisfied!  If  races  were  run 
with    tin    horses       Ue.    is    not    a    lover    of 

Borsefle 

"Kvcrvil'lh-    goes   .111    right    a  I    my    In 
bemuse    o!    Ibis    system.      Chicago    is    the 
w\s    ,,!,. .    !    liavi    liall  any   trouble.     There 
too     many     slioi|t-halred     women     and 


long-haired    men    in    Chicago    to    make    ra- 
ciug    popular." 


"EVERY   PUBLIC  OFFICIAL 
HAS  HIS  PRICE." 


MlllHlgll«W      i^»      »v  ^..j.m,.'-      |4j%«HAOl      U       Dili      legal 

lzlng   race   tracks,   declaring  that   legal   ra 
cing   would 'make   competition   too   general. 

A  EONG  EIEE 

AEE  "WORTH  WHIEE." 

"It  has  been  a  long  life,"  be  said 
though  he  Is  less  than  sixty,  and  tilled 
with  passing  strange  adventures.  "It  has 
all  been  Worth  while,  though,  to  me.  It 
Is  on;y  on  tne  crowded  streets  that  I  feel 
my  afHiction,  and,  until  Myers  died,  I  was 
ns  happy  as  anybody  could  be.  Xot  that 
I  am  unhappy  now,  but,  then,  Myers  was 
a   great    comfort." 

The  Lothrop,  I^e  &  Shepard  Company 
has  brought  out  Miss  Nina  Rhoades's 
"  Prlscilla  and  the  Doll  Shop  "  as  a  little 
square,  fat  volume,  containing  three  sto- 
ries each,  one  almost  as  long  as  any  one 
of  Its  author's  former  books,  and  two 
dealing  with  those  cases  of  naughtiness 
in  which  children  generally  good  occa- 
sionally outdo  the  feats  of  normal  llttto 
sinners. . — 
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NOTE  HALF  CENTURY 

OF  ittO  LIFE 

[Sppcial  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald. 1 

GREENFIELD,  April  19.  1907.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Seorem  B.  Slate  observed  to- 
day the  golden  anniversary  of  their 
marriage.  A  reception  was  held  at  their 
home  on  High  street  from  3  until  6 
o'clock  and  several  hundred  friends 
called  to  leave  tokens  of  esteem. 

Mrs.  Slate  lost  her  sight  about  five 
years  ago,  but  is  able  to  go  about  the 
house  without  aid.  Mr.  Slate  is  won- 
derfully active  for  a  man  of  his  years, 
working  about  his  home  constantly  and 
attending  to  numerous  property  inter- 
ests of  which  he  has  charge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slate  were  married  April 
19  1857  at  Bernarclston.  Since  the  loss 
!of  her 'sight  Mrs.  Slate  has  learned  to 
?ead  by  touch.  Mr.  Slate  is  a  trustee 
-,r  the  Greenfield  Savings  Bank  an  da 
member  of  its  board  of  investment  He 
has  served  11  years  on  the  board  of  se- 
lectmen, besides  several  terms  as  as- 
sessor and  overseer  of  the  poor. 
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KILHELpiO 

Group  of  New  and  Old  Songs 

by  B,  L,  Whelpley  Sung 

by  the  Tenor, 

ASSISTED  BY  OTHER 

SINGERS  AND  PIANISTS 


Miss  Anna  Monteith  Prevented 

from  Taking  Part  by 

Illness  of  Mother, 


BY  PHILIP  HALE 

Mr.  Wilhelm  Heinrich,  tenor,  assisted 
by  Miss  Emily  Wardwell,  soprano.  Mr. 
Heinrich  Sehuormann,  tenor,  Mr.  B.  L. 
Whelpley,  composer  and  pianist,  and  Dr. 
Louis  Kalternorn,  pianist,  gave  a  concert 
last  night  in  Chickering  Hall. 

Miss  Wardwell  sang  "Non.  je  ne  veux 
pas  chanter"  from  Isouard's  "Billet  de 
Loterle,"  "Che  pur  aspro  al  core"  from 
Mozart's  "Escape  from  the  Seraglio," 
and  the  Shadow  song  from  "Dinorah/; 
Mr.  Schuermann  sang  Spirto  gentll 
from  "La  Favorita"  and  "Celeste  Alda 
from  "Aida."  .      ,. 

Hr.  Heinrich  sang  these  songs  by  Mr 
Whelpley:  "All  in  a  Garden  Green, 
"Wanderer's  Night  Song"  (MS.  first 
time).  "Oh,  Happy  Swallow,  Winter 
Song"  (MS.  first  time),  "The  Nightingale 
Has  a  Lyre  of  Gold,"  "Phyllis  Is  My 
Only  Joy,"  "I  Know  a  Hill."  "A  Forest 
Song,"  and  settings  to  songs  from  Ten- 
nyson's  "Maud." 

It  was  expected  that  Miss  Anna  Mon- 
teith would  sing  an  aria  from  "Fidelio 
and  the  closing  scene  of  Richard 
Strauss'  "Salome."  She.  however,  was 
unable  to  take  part  in  the  concert  on 
account  of  the  serious  sickness  of  her 
mother.  „        _  , 

Miss  Wardwell  and  Mr.  Schuer- 
mann are  pupils  who  are  not  yet 
ready  to  sing  in  public.  The  voice 
of  each  one  would  naturally  give 
promise  for  the  future,  but  at  pres- 
ent they  need  careful  and  thorough 
training  in  the  elementary  principles 
of  singing.  The  arias  they  chose  tax 
the  resources  of  the  most  experienced 
sins  gts 

Mr.  Heinrich  sang1  with  the  enthu- 
siasm that  has  prevailed  against  ob- 
stacles which  would  seem  to  many 
unsurmountable.  Mr.        Whelpley  S 

song's  are,  for  the  most  part  carefully 
constructed  and  they  have  musical  in- 
terest. The  most  spontaneously  lyri- 
cal outburst  is  found  in  "The  Night- 
ingale Has  a  Lyre  of  Gold."  There  is 
true  sentiment  in  "I  Know  a  Hill, 
and  the  music  to  Tennyson's  verses 
has  emotional  quality. 

In  "Go  Not  Happy  Day"  there  is  a 
picturesque  suggestion  of  primitive 
music,  in  illustration  of  lines  that  have 
excited  the  scorn  of  certain  literary  crit- 
ics. These  lines  are  not  so  flat  and 
absurd  as  those  in  "Birds  in  the  High 
Hall  Garden,"  in  which  we  are  told 
that  although  Maud  is  not  17,  she  is 
nevertheless  "tall  and  stately."  How 
did  Mr.  Whelpley  pluck  up  courage  to 
set  music  'to  this  twiddle- twaddle? 

There  was  a  very  friendly  audience. 
Mr.Heinrich,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Minnie  Lit- 
tle Longley,  pianist,  will  give  another 
concert  next  Friday  night.  The  pro- 
gramme will  "be  made  up  wholly  of  songs 
and  piano  pieces  ny  MacDowell  and  the 
proceeds  will  (be  given  to  the  fund  In  aid 
of  the  unfortunate  composer. 
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ART    WORK    BY    THE    BLIND 


[Exhibit     of   Cleverlyr-De- 

ligned  Textiles. 

Jnder  the  auspices  of  the  Daedalus 
Arts  and  Crafts  Guild  an  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  the  blind  was  opened  yes- 
terday in  the  guild  salesrooms  at  No. 
237  South  Eleventh  street,  and  attracted 
not  a  little  attention.  '"liarles  l<\  V. 
Campbell,  director  of  the  Massachiu 
Experimenl  Station  for  the  Trade  Train- 
ing  of  the  Blind,  brought  the  collection 
of  textiles  and  fabrics,  hoping  thai  tiie 
guild  can  prove  that  there  is  a  demand 
for  the  work  of  the  hand  loom,  thus  open- 
ing to  many  blind  women  the  possibilities 
and  happiness  of  an  independent  liveli- 
hood. 

Curtains  which  have  been  Woven  for 
exhibition  on  the  walls  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts building  at  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
position are  among  the  display.  The 
designs,  which  are  conventionalized  rep- 
resentations of  episodes  in  the  life  of  the 
North  American  Indian  ami  worked  in 
harmonious  colors,  were  originated  by 
a  seeing  instructor  of  the  trade  school. 
The  colors  used  in  the  work  were  se- 
lected and  numbered  and  placed  in  con- 
venient position  tor  the  operator  of  the 
loom  whose  weaving  instructions  were 
before  her  in  the  raised  point  or  Braille 
writing  used  by   the  blind. 


Tliis  work  is  especially  woman's  work, 
for,  although  there  arc  mans  trades  in 
Which  the  blind  man  can  receive  instruc- 
tion, there  is  little  a  woman  can  do  as 
yet.  Design  is  being  included  in  the 
weaving  li  ssons,  and  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  conventionalized  patterns  shown 
in  the  rag  ruga  is  the  work  of  a  totally 
blind  woman.  Dejection  under  her  af- 
fliction had  lowered  her  capabilities  to  a 
state  bordering  on  feeblemindedness,  but 
the  design  shows  what  this  work  has 
done  to  bring  reason  into  her  life.  No 
aid  was  given  excepting  the  selection  ot 
harmonious  colors  and  what  assistance 
a  teacher  in  design  would  bestow  on  anv 
pupil. 

The  variety  of  useful  articles  shown  is 
considerable,  and  with  them  all  art  re- 
quirements of  color,  design  and  beautj 
have  been  combined.  Articles  can  be 
made  to  order  to  suit  any  special  re- 
quirement of  surroundings  in  rugs,  cur- 
tains, cushions  and  textiles  for  various 
uses.  Most  of  the  articles  exhibited  are 
for  sale    and   orders   for  others   will  be 
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BLIND  LIBRARIAN 

One  of  the  most  interesting  libra- 
rians in  the  United  States,  Miss 
Jennie  W.  Bubier  of  this  city,  has 
the  distinction  _  of  being  the  only 
blind  librarian  in  the  world.  Miss 
Bubier  has  been  blind  from  infancy, 
but  is  an  accomplished  musician,  and 
has  translated  books  into  the  Braile 
form  and  has  taught  12  blind  per- 
sons to  read  and  write  Braile  and 
other  systems.  Through  the  interest 
-and  generosity  of  the  late  Elihu  B. 
Hayes  a  large  room  of  the  public 
library  has  been  thoroughly  equipped 
•with  volumes  in  blind  print,  and 
Miss  Bubier  is  the  very  life  of  this 
unusaul  librarv. 

B'KLYN  N.Y.EAGLE. 
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ODD  EXTRAVAGANCE. 


usic  for  the  Deaf,  Pictures  for  the 
Blind! 

Poplar's  now  famous  guardians,  who 
provided  broughams  for  paupers  and  en- 
couraged bridge  playing  among  the  out- 
of-works  under  their  charge,  have  just 
been  accused  of  various  other  ludicrous 
extravagances,  says  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  OrleansJTimes-D"  n- 
ocrat.  One  of  these  takes  tfre  form  of  a 
school  of  marine  engineering,  which  is 
said  to  be  now  carried  on  in  Poplar  for 
the  benefit  of  only  two  students  at  a  cost 
of  $3,000  a  year. 

This  extraordinary  case  is  cited  by 
Frank  Goldsmith,  who.  with  George  Alex- 
ander, the  actor,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
London  County  Council  on  a  municipal 
reform  ticket,  and  other  allegations  of 
municipal  extravagance  are  forthcoming 
daily. 

At  the  Oak  Lodge  School  for  the  Deaf 
in  South  London  it  is  said  that  a  band 
was  hired  at  considerable  expense  to  play 
at  a  recent  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
deaf  pupils.  The  motive  is  unknown.  It 
may  have  been  to  tantalize  the  unfortu- 
nate students,  or  it  may  have  been  de- 
signed to  impress  upon  them  that  there 
are  some  advantages  in  being  denf. 

Providing  pictures  for  ihn  lillilll  T'"""i 
peculiar  form  of  philanthropy  undcrtak  :1 
by  municipal  school  boards.  Practically 
every  school  for  the  blind  in  England,  acd; 
there  are  a  great  many,  is  said  to  be] 
decorated  quite  profusely  with  good  pic-; 
tures.  which,  taken  collectively,  repre- 
sent no  small  amount  of  money. 
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MAGAZINE  AIDS  BLIND  WOMAN 

TO  KEEP  POSTED  ON  THE 

•      -  EVENTS  OF  THE   DAY 


*?" 
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Caroline  Zimpfer's  Sad  Life  Is 
Brightened  by  a  New  Publi- 
cation— Woman  at  Luther- 
an Home,  Who  Has  Borne 
Affliction  with  Rare  Forti- 
tude. 


The    long    hours    darkened    by    total 
blindness     have     been     lightened     for 
Caroline  Zimpfer,   one  of  the  inmates 
of    the    Lutheran    Church    Home    for 
Aged    Women    in    Delavan    Avenue    by 
the  publication  of  a  magazine  for  the 
blind  which   treats  on   live   topics  and 
matters    of    interest.       The    first    copy 
of    the    magazine    has    been    received 
at    the    home    and    it    has    brought    joy  . 
to    the    sightless    woman.       It    affords 
joyful    opportunity   to   while   away   the 
hours    which    are    not    occupied    with 
duties    about    the    home    and    though 
Miss    Zimpfer    is    unable    to    enjoy   the 
mn's     beautiful     rays,      the      beautiful 
"lowers  and   birds   she   is  able   to   read 
md  become  enlightened  on  timely  sub- 
ects    without    burdening    someone    to 
ead   to  her.     Mi.ss  Zimpfer  is  a  grad- 
uate   of    the    Batavia    School    for    the 
ilind  and    is,    therefore,    able   to   read 
y  the  raised  letter  system.     'Tis  true 
he  has  a  library  of  books  of  this  char- 
acter   but    constant    reading    of    them 
tas    planted    their    contents    firmly   in 
ier  memory.     Now  new  topics  will  oc- 
upy  her  attention.     Among  the  books 
n   her   library  are   the   Bible,   Book   of 
ermons,    "Little    Women"    and    "Pil- 
rim's  Progress." 

Miss  Zimpfer's  life  has  been  a  series 
>f  misfortunes.  She  was  born  in 
Germany  in  1858  and  when  a  child 
;tarted  for  this  country  with  her  par- 
ents. On  the  voyage  across  the  At- 
antic  her  father  became  ill  and  was 
inohio    tn    survive    the    disease.      He 

*•  T.  Anuria** 


died  before  the  ship  reached  port. 
Mrs.  Zimpfer,  her  system  run  down 
by  grief  and  worry,  was  seized  with 
typhoid  fever  soon  after  settling  in 
Buffalo  and  was  sent  to  the  Sisters' 
Hospital  where,  after  a  long  seige  of 
illness,  she  finally  recovered.  During 
the  time  of  her  illness,  her  daughter, 
Caroline,  became  totally  blind.  In 
childhood  Caroline  bore  her  affliction 
with  fortitude  and  bravery  and  the 
same  characterizes  her  today. 

Willing  as  a  youngster  to  aid  her 
mother,  she  did  the  household  duties 
and  became  proficient  in  this.  To- 
day she  assists  in  the  household  duties 
at  the  Lutheran  Church  home  and 
when  she  is  not  doing  that  she  an- 
swers  the   door. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  when  her 
mother  died,  the  two  were  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves.  After  her  moth- 
er's death  she  went  to  the  home,  where 
she  has  since  resided.  Feeble  health 
forced  her  to  give  up  teaching  the 
blind    and    giving    music    lessons. 

As  a  writer  Miss  Zimpfer  has  gained 
some  renown.  She  has  written  sev- 
eral essays  on  occupations  of  the 
blind    which    have    been   published. 

Her  most  lovable  disposition,  kind- 
ly though  sad  smile,  and  kind  words 
for  those  afflicted  and  in  trouble  have 
gained  for  her  the  friendship  of  all 
those  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
her. 
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SAYS  BLIND  NEED 

Miss'&mpbeil  Declares  mat 

Sightless  Ones  Can  Be 

Self-Supporting, 


Cleveland.  April  20.  —  "Almost  any 
vocation  is  possible  to  the  blind  If  they  are 
given  a  chance.  Instead  of.  looking  upon 
the  loss  of  the  $100  annual  pension  as  a 
calamity,  I  believe  it  will  be  the  means  of 
making  more  independent  and  happy  blind 
homes  in  the  city  than  have  existed  under 
the  old  system,"  said  Miss  Marian  Campbell, 
of  Goodrich  House,  at  the  blind  exhibit  be- 
ing held  in  the  Arcade. 

"The  agitation  of  the  pension  question 
has  stimulated  an  interest,  and  it  seems 
only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  classes 
In  many  lines  which  have  seemed  impossible 
will  be  open  to  the  blind." 


Display  of  Work  Is  Interesting. 

The  display  of  towels,  rugs  and  linen 
work  done  in  the  past  year  by  the  Goodrich 
House  class  Is  exceedingly  fine.  A  loom 
arranged  in  the  sihow  window  and  operated 
by  one  of  the  c^assi  is  attracting  much  at- 
tention and  gives  an  insight  Into  the  work. 
Members  of  the  different  church  denomina- 
tions of  the  city  are  serving  luncheon  at 
noon  each  day. 

Yesterday  175  patrons  were  served. 
Mrs.  Dake.  Miss  Louise  Cobb  and  Miss  May 
Norris,  of  the  Congregational  churches, 
were  in  charge.  To-day  the  Unitarians  will 
serve,  with  Miss  Seth  Paine  as  chairman. 

New  Magazine  Soon  Out. 

The  advance  sheets  of  the  first  issue  of 
the  new  magazine,  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  which  is  a  quarterly   record   of  the 

progress  and  welfare  of  the  blind,  have 
been  issued.  The  editorial  notes  will  be 
followed  by  news  of  'the  work  for  the  blind 
by  States,  that  of  Ohio  being  "The  Aboli- 
tion of  Pensions  for  the  Blind,"  a  digest  of 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  To 
conclude,  there  will  be  extracts  from  letters 
by  those  interested  In  the  cause.  Including 
I  Dr.  Lyman,  Abbott,  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  of 
Buffalo;  Superintendent  B.  E.  Allen  and 
others.  The  magazine  will  be  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  A 
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-im'fincan  pauper  is 
probably  the  queerest  com- 
bination on  earth.  He  is 
amixtnre  of  thrift  and  lazi- 
ness, only  equaled  by  that 
of  the  New  England  farm- 
er who  spent  three  hours 
looking-  for  the  trained 
family  dog  in  order  that 
the  beast  might  save  him 
the  labor  of  carrying  a  small  package  half 
a  mile. 

Closely    allied    with    the    great   begging 
profession  are  the  men  who  may  be  termed 
"purveyors  to  the  fakers."     They  make  a 
business    of    supplying    beggars    with    the 
article's  needed  to  ply  their  trade,  such  as 
artificial  sores  to  counterfeit  injury  01 
ease,  bandages  that  will  give  the  appear- 
ance  of  a-ny   desired   deformny,  crutches, 
canes,   etc     There  is  in   London  at   least 
one    individual    who   makes    a    good   living 
renting  out  appliances.     A   pair  of  green 
goggles,  a  tin  cup  and  a  sign  "I  am  blind, ' 
for  instance,  will  -be  loaned  to  enterprising 
individuals  who  desire  to  enter  the  trade 
for   a    small    percentage    of    the   daily   re- 
ceipts.     It  would  seem  that  the  owner  of 
these  chattels  had  little  security  for  their 
return,   and  no  assurances  that  he  would 
get  his  proper  portion     of     tlie     proceeds. 
Snch    is    not    the    case,    however.     In    big 
cities — and  in  London  especially — the  vari- 
ous   localities    are    divided    up   into    teats, 
and  no  man   is  allowed   to  trespass  on  his 
brother's   territory.     When    the   ne*v    indij 
vidua!   is   let   into   the   business  he   is  as-j 
signed  to  some  certain  corner  or  territory] 
and  if  he  once  played  false  tho  great  freej 
masonry  <#  beggardom  would  see  that  hf 
never    begged    again.     To    such    a    science! 
has  the  business  been  reduced  that  one  oij 
these    purveyors    can      tell,      almost    to    i 
happenv.  how  much  any  corner  will  bring 
at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  for  a  eertair 
kind  of     begging.      Panhandling,     for    in| 
stance,   generally  yield's  20  per  cent.  mord 
than    "blind"   begging,   but  then,   too,  it  ii 
much  harder  work  and  requires  more  skll| 
and   activity. 


Whalen  <  alls  At  the  HUml  J»a'.>!fs    Home. 
/flklen^-Secretary    of    State, 
visited   tlie  £anitanum  at  Bensonhurst  of 
the  Intei^at !<.i;:il  Sunshine  Society  yester- 
day.    Later  he  went  to  the  Blind  Babies' 
Home   in   Bay  Ridge.     A   blind  child  took 
Secretary  Whalen  By  the  hand  and  led  him 
through   the   place,   telling  him   about  the 
r,.,>ms.     The  Secretary  was  much 
and  said  that  he  had  in  mind  to 
bill  to  have  the 

,      :::  •     I    i 
NEW    HAVEN     fCONNI     LEADER 


.r.c.ay. 


'1,    1907. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bra net 
for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Interna- 
tional Sunshine  Sanitarium  and  Rest 
Home  on  April  20,  at  11  a.  m.  This  was 
followed  by  a  luncheon  served  in  the 
beautiful  dining-  room,  after  which  ev- 
erybody boarded  a  street  car  and  paid 
a  visit  to  the  children  in  their  new 
home,  at  Dyker  Heights,  ten  minutes 
a  w  ly. 

Naturally,  the  reports  were  most  in- 
teresting. There  were  many  good 
things  and  many  bad  things.  Among 
the  good  things  was  the  treasurer's  re- 
port showing  that  all  bills  were  paid; 
that  there  was  over  $2,000  ready  to  help 
cancel  the  $10,000  debt  on  the  Home; 
many  improvements  had  been  made; 
taxes  and  interest  kept  up;  seven  chil- 
dren had  been  prepared  for  the  State 
School;  six  were  admitted  and  the  sev- 
enth will  go  early  next  fall.  The  Home 
has  averaged  twenty  children  daily. 
Some  of  these  were  babies  In  arms, 
that  required  a  nurse  for  every  two. 

Blind  babies  are  not  like  seeing  chil- 
dren. If  left  alone  in  their  total  dark- 
ness, for  some  reason  not  explainable, 
they  amuse  themselves  i  by  sticking 
their  Angers  in  their  eyes  and  there- 
fore if  not  cared  for  constantly  they 
di?  their  eyes  out  and  die. 
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WHO     READ. 


"I  am  deprived  of  hoi  h  ar- 

ing,"   writes   a.   woman    from    V  i|>- 

shire.  "Ivo  one  can  read  aloud  lo  me. 
l  am  delighted  to  read  something  like  the 

magazines  thai  seeing  rolh  Thai 
is  what   wo  want." 

"it  cannot  but  be  a  source  of  r  on 

io  the  sightless  to  realize  thai  they  are  not 
I  from  (he  rapid  march  of  progress 
whi<  ii  marks  this  century,"  writes  Santiago 
A.  Butler  of  this  city.  "The  libraries  winch 
we  now  enjoy,  the  growing  interest  which 
-   developed  in   the  advance;  the 

blind  .ii  o  now  the  publication  of  this  maga- 
zine,-which  will  fill  a  long  felt  need,  are  not 
the  least  indications  of  i  lie  spirit,  of  progress 
which  animates  and  distinguishes  the  pres- 
ent era.''  ' 

To  those  who,  like  the  blind,  are  in  so 
manv  ways  dependent  upon  the  kindness 
of  others  an  opportunity  to  become  the 
contributor  of  pleasure  is  doubly  welcome. 
The  joy  of  one  who  has  for  years  heard  news 
from  the  outside  world  only  as  read  or  re- 
peated by  patient  friends,  but  now  rinds 
self  able  to  entertain  and  instruct  others, 
not  be  overestimated  by  those  to  whom 
reading  aloud  is  a  daily  affair  of  no  special 

interest.  .    .,         „  i 

"It  is  indeed  a  great  privilege,     s<»ys    a 

\  Vermont  man,  "to  have  stories  and  poems 
to  read  to  your  sighted  friends."  And  a 
woman  from  Pennsylvania  voices  the  same 
sentiment,  saying:  "The  reading  of  the 
publication  to  the  others  of  my  family  has 
proved  an  interesting  pleasure  to  them 
also." 

The  poem  "Your  flag  and  my  flag  and  how 
it  flies  to-day,"  with  a  cut  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  raised  lines,  appeals  to  many 
readers  who  had  no  previous  definite  con- 
ception of  the  flag. 

"It  looks  quite  natural  to  my  mind's 
eye."  says  one.  "for  there  I  see  its  beautiful' 
colors  shining  out  fair  and  bright  as  I  pass 
my  finger  over  the  embossed  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  verses  below  the  flag  are 
pretty  too.  and  I  think  they  help  to  increase 
the  enthusiasm  of  every  patriotic  breast 
at  the  sight  of  our  national  banner  that  has 
been  carried  through  so  many  wars  ever 
victorious.  My  earnest  prayer  is  that  it 
may  long  wave  in  triumph  over  a  free  land 
aud  a  prosperous  people."  t 

Mtetna,  Minn,  -Indepemf  f« 
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I  ROM     THE 

Lives  Brightened  by  Mrs.  Wesley's  Maga 
zlD«HP$*lotism   Fostered,    loo. 

One  reJul  of  the  publication  of  the  Matilda 
yiealer  Magazine  for  the  blind  has  been 
The  sending  of  many  letters  to  the  pub- 
lishers from  the  blind  subscribers.  Letters 
^ve  come  from  nearly  every  State- .  of 
the  Union,  written  by  persons  of  all  ooa- 

-ns  of  Ure. 

\  blind  clergyman  writes,  stating  his 
conviction  that  the  broader  his  range  of 
reading  the  wider  his  possibilities  of  work. 
L  the  other  hand,  a  young  woman  m 
reliffous  fervor  declares  it  her  duty  as  a 
decent  convert  to  forego  the  magazine  as 
>  vanity  of  life  to  be  renounced. 

A.  rich  Western  man  asks  to  be  allowed 

k   oav  for  his  subscription,  while  a  Southern 

LUn  says  that  in  thirty  years  she .has 

.books  to  read,  pari  of  , he  Bible 

.,ut  a  history  of  the  United  Stales. 
*  From  the  West  came  three  letters  from 
convicts  confined  in  penitentiaries,  signed 
with  their  prison  numbers.      *  <  rom 

o  New  England  farm  was  accompanied  by 
two  cakes  of  home  made  maple  sugar  as  a 
testimonial  from  a  young  woman. 

The   desire   of    the   blind    to   be   treated 
as  normal  beings  manifests  itself  repeatedly 
-We  have  always  longed  for  a  periodical 
like  those  our  seeing  friends  enjoy."  writes 
one      Another    says.    "We    do    not    want 
latter  relative  to  our  afflictions,  but  ma- 
Sof  that  kind  and  quality   which  w,  1 
*ke   our   thoughts  away   from   our  selfish 
gndencies    and  make  us  see    life  just  as 
jj  ia  viewed  by  the  seeing  people. 


Report  of  Appropriation 
Made  In  Legislature 

Founds  are  Voted  For  Wi- 
nona Normal  School 


the  limits  of  a  lfc  mill  tax  levy  had  1^ 
to    ehavc   many    of     the   expenditures 
con  ly.    -For  the  capitol  .grounds 

for  which  $500,000  was  asked,  $150,- 
000  is  provided  in  the  bill. 

The  following  items  covering  the  al- 
lowance for  the  state  Institutions  are; 
included   in   the   bill: 

Winona  Normal — 

Current   expenses    $1 3,00'0'' 

Improvements    t\i90S)    7,500 

Model  school  (1909)    §0,000 

Improvements    (1909) KM 

Moorhead  Normal —  ' 

Current   expense    $23,000*' 

Model  school  (1908)    ... 50,000' 

Improvements    (1908)     14,300 

Improvements   (1909)    4,500 

Mankato  Normal — 

Current    expenses    $17,000,' 

Improvements*    (1908) 14,700 

Model  building  (1909)    . . 50,000 

improvements    (1909)     3,500 

St.  Cloud  Normal — 

Current   expense    $19,500 

Improvements  (two  years)   ...      5,500 

Duluth  Normal — 

Current   expense    $30,001 

Improvements 12,400 

Anoka  asylum  (two  years)  ..  116,50f 
Hastings  asylum  (two  years) .  .T76,70t 
[Fergus     Falls      asylum      (two 

years)    650,90. 

Rochester  asylum    (two   years)  457,60,. 
St.  Peter  asylum   (two  years).  586,500 
Sdhool   for  blind    (two  years). 
fichooJ*-#cfF*lleaf   (Two  years) 
School   for   feeble   minded   and 

and     colony     for     epileptics 

(two  years)    586,200 

{public     school     at     Owatonna 

(1  wo  years) 115,550 

flled      Wing      training     school 

(two  years   184,300 

St.    Cloud      reformatory      (two 

years)     237,200 

State   prison,     Stillwater     new 

prison    (two   years)     200,000 

Maintenance  and   repairs    (two 

years)     105,000 

Mandy— Hives  and  other  blotche's 
are  supposed  to  be  caused  by  an  acid 
stomach.  A  simple  remedy  and  one 
that  is  very  effective  is  Hollister's 
Rocky  Mountain  Tea.  35  cents,  Tea 
or  Tablets.     J.  W.  Latter. 


91,500 
182,300 


^ 
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The  omnibus  appropriation  bill  was 
completed    at    a   joint    session    of    the 
house    appropriations    committee    and 
'the  senate  committee  on  finance.  The 
omnibus  bill  carries  a  total  appropria- 
tion  of   $0,587,408  for   the   two   years. 
The   standing   appropriations  for   this 
time  are  $3,602,000  and  the  appropria- 
tions already  made  by  the  legislature 
amount    to    approximately    $1,300,000, 
so  the  total  expenses  ot  the  state  for 
the  coming   biennial     period     will   be 
$11,500,0C0. 

The  committee  was  confronted  with 
requests  for  $16,000,000  or  more,  and 
in  order  to  keep  the  expenses  within 


'GILBERT    MlM.XAI.D.     11UND,    "TA2- 
ING"     A    TEl.EGR 
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j     Telegrapher  Is  Blind 

Special  to  Tbc   Sun. 

BO0NVILL.E,  Ind.,  April  23.— For  ten 
years  the  sole  breadwinner  for  nis  wid- 
owed mother  and  three  younger  sistei  3, 
Gilbert  McDonald  continues  to  hold  a 
position  as  operator  on  the  Louisville  &, 
Nashville  railroad  at  the  village  of 
Maimie.  a  few  miles  east  of  O.rrm  111., 
although  he  has  been  blind  s'neo  birth. 
He    is    the    only    blind    operator      hi      the 

world. 

When  McDonald  was  12  years  old  be 
began  the  study  of  telegraphy.  Untaught 
he  had  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
use  of  language.  As  soon  as  he  h  id  mas- 
tered the  Morse  alphabet  he  would  spend 
hours  in  taking  down  words  that  went 
over  the  wires.  At  night  he  would  take 
the  list  home,  where  his  sisters  would 
teach    him    their   meaning. 

By  perseverance  and  close  attention  he 
has  managed  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary 
to  over  2,000  words,  and  he  can  tell  the 
meaning  of  each.  This  record  is  most 
remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  he 
cannot  read  or  write.  He  uses  tb"  type- 
ter  with  dispatch  and  can  "taks"  as 
fast   as  a   press  man   can   send   it   In. 

McDonald    is    the    assistant    operator   at 
Maunie    and   is   frequently   left   in   charge, 
of  the   office.     He   can    sell   tickets,    mak 
change    and    perform    the    regular    dutie 
Of   a  station    agent. 
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BUG  ORGS 
UD  HWfTBH  PLH 

iNot  All  Chinee  or  Intuition. 

Some  of  Them  Play  by 

Note. 


HOW  THEY  ARE  ENABLED  TO 
MASTER  WRITTEN  MUSIC. 


The    Braille    System    Applied    to 
Music — Dots  in  Combination 
Make  the  Musical  Al- 
phabet. 


Following  is  part  of  an  elaborate 
and  scholarly  article  on  blind  organ- 
ists, by  Miss  Marie  F.  McConnell  of 
this  city,  covering  two  pages  of  the 
Musician   (Boston)   for  April: 

It  is  a  popular  belief  that  blind  peo- 
ple who  play  the  piano  or  the  organ 
have  acquired  the  accomplishment 
with  far  less  actual  effort  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  normal  organist  or 
pianist;  this  case  of  acquirement 
being  the  result  of  exceptional  musi- 
cal talent,  a  preternaturally  accurate 
and  musical  ear,  a  remarkable  mem- 
ory, and  a  certain  amount  of  the  imi- 
tative faculty. 

The  blind  cannot  see,  so  they  must 
learn  everything  "by  ear,"  is  the  com- 
mon belief. 

That  a  blind  musician  must  have  an 
excellent  ear  and  an  excellent  mem- 
ory is  surely  true,  but.  thanks  to  the 
improvements  made  during  the  last 
century  in  the  methods  and  devices 
for  teaching  the  blind  to  read,  it  is 
now  possible  for  the  blind  man  to  read 
music,  to  study  it.  in  a  rational  man- 
ner, and  to   write  it. 

When      Valentin      Hauy      (born      in 


France  in  1784)  conceived  the  idea  or 
raised  or  embossed  writing  to  be  felt 
by  blind  men's  finger  tips,  a.  big  step 
had  been  made  toward  raising  the 
standard  and  improving  the  opportuni- 
ties for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  invention  of  Louis  Braille  prac- 
tically revolutionized,  previous  meth- 
ods. 

Louis  Braille  was  born  in  3  809  at 
Coupvrai,  about  23  miles  outside  of 
Paris,  in  the  Department  of  Seine  et 
Marne. 

When  he  was  4  years  old  an  acci- 
dent made  him  completely  blind.  He 
availed  himself  so  well  of  whatever 
advantages  were  offered  him,  that 
when  grown  to  maturity  he  became  a 
teacher  of  grammar,  geography,  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  "he  was  an 
excellent  organist  and  pianist." 

His  invention  was  in  reality  an  im- 
provement on  an  idea  previously  con- 
ceived and  crudely  worked  out  by 
Charles   Barbier. 

Instead  of  using  raised  or  embossed 
letters  in  the  Roman  type  or  script  he 
used  raised  dots  made  on  heavy  paper 
with  a  blunt  stylus.  He  represented 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  by  various 
combinations  of  six  dots  in  two  verti- 
cal rows  of  three  each.  These  si::  dots 
could  be  so  variously  combined  as  to 
represent  63  different  si^ns,  including, 
besides  the  alphabet,  accents,  punctu- 
ation, figures,  algebraic  signs  and 
music  notation. 

The  writing  was  done  on  a  paper 
placed  over  a  grooved  metal  slate, 
framed  to  keep  the  paper  in  place.  A 
movable  strip  of  brass  with  rectangu- 
lar cells,  and  through  which  the  writer 
could  prick  the  dots,  afforded  a  gudie 
for  correct  placing.  By  means  of  this 
invention  the  blind  were  provided 
with  a  practical  method  for  reading 
and  writing. 

Today,   throughout  Europe,  in   Can-, 
ada,   Australia,   and   in    many    institu-' 
tions    for    the    blind    in    the   United  1 
States,  the  Braille  method   is   taught. ' 
The  New  York  point  method,  a  modi- 
fication of  the  "Braille"  (combinations 
of  dots  also,  but  only  two  in  a  vertical 
line)  is  also  used  in  some  institutions 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Braille  system  of  music  nota- 
tion consists  of  various  arrangements 
of  the  six  dots,  representing  notes  and 
the  different  signs,  abbreviations,  etc., 
used  in  music. 

The  seven  letters  in  whole  notes  are 
represented  thus: 


3 


D 


B 


The  following  are  the  first  four 
measures  soprano  and  alto,  of  the  fa- 
miliar hymn,  "Son  of  my  Soul,"  in  the 
Braille: 
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By  means  of  enlarged,  raised  or  em- 
bossed staves,  clefs,  notes,  rests,  etc., 
blind  musicians  who  expect  to  teach 
are  taught  by  the  methods  which  the 
seeing  use  in  reading  music. 

Mr.  Hollins  and  Mr.  Wolstenholrae, 
whose  compositions  for  the  organ  are 
known  throughout  the  musical  world, 
use  the  Braille  method,  though  both 
musicians  enjoy  the  service  of  devoted 
relatives  whose  help  facilitates  the 
learning  of  a  new  work  or  the  trans- 
lation of  a  recent  composition  from 
the  Braille  to  the  modern  staff.  Both 
composers  can,  without  the  help  of  an 
amanuensis,  transfer  their  musical 
ideas  to  paper,  thereby  possessing  the 
independence  as  well  as  the  freedom 
and  comfort  of  doing  for  one's  self. 

The  organists  selected  for  this  series 
are:      William     Wolstenholme,     whose 


home  is  now  jpfr  London;  Alfred  ilol- 
lins,  now  living  in  Edinburgh;  Bern- 
hard  Pfannstiehl  of  Leipsic;  Louis  Vic- 
tor Jules  Vierne  of  Paris;  Dr.  David 
D.  Wood  of  Philadelphia;  Henry 
Tschudi  of  Decatur,  Ala.;  Adam  Gei- 
bel  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  John  W. 
Bischoff  of  Washington. 
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necr  Press 


MUST  GO  TO  SCHOOL. 

Honse    Finally    Hlflfeit    Bill    Relating 

eto  n«rft  Children. 
t]  jftoTZharh's  bill  r. ■< i  ii i  ri 1 i g  deaf 
to  attend  school,  which  was 
voted  down  in  the  house  Saturday  and 
tl:en  reconsidered,  was  put  to  a  vote  again 
yesterday.  The  clerk  had  to  call  the  roll 
several  tiems,  but  finally  got  sixty-three 
votes  for  the  bill.  R.  J.  Wells  tried  to 
have  it  reconsidered,  but  was  ruled  out  on 
a  point  of  order. 


--.«  v#»—  » 


<r   BLIND  MEN'S  CLUB 


Addressed  by  C 


^ain  Chidwick,  of 
t  Semi-Monthly 
Meeting. 

have    lost    their    tfgn  .  htl       meet. 

Brooklyn     held    their  Madlson  ave- 

the  roll,  and  read  the  minutes  of  the  pre 
ViThSe  TSSXof  the  evening  was  made  hy 

cruiser  Maine,  thrilling 

X£  QrX?  erosion,  dwelling  upon  the 
acts  of  heroism  and  touching  «ponh£ 
morous  incidents  as  well,  and  his  story 
waT  listened    to    with   the    closest   atten- 

"prof.  Beetz,  a  Wind  man,  played  a  piano 
colo  entitled  an  overture  to  ' Spring,  a 
pS'eofhis  own  composition  wWc .was 
very  cordially  received  Char es  v_ 
Baker,  of  the  Brooklyn  Times  staff  was 
made  an  associate  member.  He  told  a. 
few  funny  stories  and  congratulated  the 
members  on  the  prosperity  of  their  orj 
Ionization.      Refreshments    were    serjj^ 
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L UCIUS  M.  WIL COX,  DENVER 'S 
«     BLIND  AUTHOR,  WRITES 
f^BCTOK  ON  IRRIGATION. 

He  Was  Asked  to  Write  It  by  Herbert  Byrick,  Once  a  Poor  Printer 

in  Denver  and  Fort  Collins,  Now  a  Millionaire  Owner  of  a 

Number  of  Publishing  Houses  in  the  East. 


LUCIUS  M.  WILCOX. 
ice  President  of  the  Denver  Press  Club,  and  Author  of  Irrigation  Fanning. 


■  r*V 


^\ 


LUCIUS  M.  WILCOX,  vice  president  of  the  Denver  Press  club  and  Denver's 
blind  author,  oat  in  the  front  office  of  Field  and  Farm,  a  magazine  of  which 
he  is  both  owner  and  editor.    Although  not  able  to  see,  Mr.  Wilcox  had 
stepped  sprightly  across  the  threshold  from  the  other  room  and  had  walked 
unerringly  to  a  chair  by  the  window. 

Mr.  Wilcox  is  known  as  one  of  Denver's  most  clever  writers.  Among  his  thirty 
thousand  subscribers  to  Field  and  Farm,  nearly  all  of  them  turn  directly  to  his 
page  when  the  periodical  arrives. 

He  is  a  tall  man,  masterly  in  appearance,  i  He  speaks  very  abruptly,  but  with 
such  astounding  good  humor  and  direct  reference  to  the  point  he  is  making  that 
his  shortness  is  refreshing. 

His  book,  Irrigation  Farming,  was  published  on  a  royalty  in  ,%S5,  by  the 
Orange  Judd  company,  the  largest  publishing  company  of  what  is  called  rural 
works,  in  the  world,  having  produced  more  than  three  hundred  titles  on  outdoor 
life,  agriculture  and  live  stock.  The  first  edition,  long  since  exhausted,  and  a 
second,  much  improved,  very  nearly  out,  consisted  of  three  thousand  copies,  which 
sold  at  $2  each. 

"There  is  quite  a  story  in  connection  with  the  writing  of  that  book,"  said  Mr. 
Wilcox  in  his  quick  manner.  "It  came  about  through  my  acquaintance  with  Her- 
bert Myrick,  now  millionaire  owner  of  a  number  of  Eastern  publishing  houses, 
among  them  the  Orange  Judd  company. 

"Mr.  Myrick  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  came  to  Colorado  when 
a  young  boy  in  the  early  70s.  His  father  changed  professions  and  became  a 
newspaper  man.    He  published  the  Standard,  the  f'rst  journal  at  Fort  Collins. 

"Four  years  later  Mr.  Myrick  came  to  Denver  to  finish  his  education  as  a 
printer.     He  secured   a  position   on   the  Colorado  Farmer,  originally  the  AgrietlrH 
tural  Journal,  which  I  bought  later  and  put  into  the  circulation  of  the  Field  and 
Farm. 

"After  a  while  Mr.  Myrick  left  for  the  Bast  to  further  his  education  at  a  col- 
lege in  Massachusetts,  and  from  that  time  on  he  went  right  up  until  he  became  a 
millionaire.  Fond  of  Colorado,  he  had  returned  often  to  vis't.  On  one  of  theso 
trips  he  came  to  see  me  and  asked  me  to  write  this  book  on  irrigation. 

"Now.  as  to  how  I  learned  about  irrigation.  When  I  came  to  Colorado  in  1878. 
the  Leadville  mining  excitement  was  just  breaking  out.  I  thought  out  a  scheme 
whereby,  with  the  aid  of  an  equal  enthusiast,  considerable  money  might  be  real- 
ized. 1  sent  East  for  an  old  friend,  John  P.  Munsinger.  We  began  practical 
gardening  on  Clear  Creek  bottom,  this  side  of  Golden.  All  of  the  vegetables  raised 
were  sent  to  the  Leadville  mining  camp,  where  none  of  them  sold  for  less  than  10 
cents  per  pound.  A  wagon  load  was  sold  out  within  an  hour,  as  vegetables  were 
extremely  scarce.  ■ 

'•Then,  later,  I  established  the  first  vegetable  garden  at  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico,  where  I  was  editor  of  the  Da'ly  Optic.  Edward  Kilpatriek.  a  young  fellow 
from  Philadelphia,  who  later  died  there,  was  my  partner  in  the  garden.  We  em- 
ployed two  Chinamen  to  help  with  the  work.     I  was  the  irrigating  manager. 

'  "Since  these  two  experiences  I  have  followed  up  the  scr'ence  of  irrisation  and 
have  visited  all  the  small  and  large  plants  in  the  West.  My  book  on  this  subject 
is  the  only  one  published  in  the  English  language.  There  are  books  on  irrigation 
wr'tten  in  Cerman,  French  and  Spanish,  but  T  have  never  seen  them. 

"My  book  is  purely  a  technical  work,  being  a  text  book  on  irrigation,  more  | 
particularly  on  the  application   of  water  in   the  production  of  crops;  a  technical 
work  on  the  construction  of  tunnels  and  canals. 

"When  the  publishers  got  up  my  copy  they  never  changed  a  word.  My  con- 
tract with  them  runs  for  twenty-seven  yeajs  and  the  book  is  selling  better  now 
th^n  it  did  n  t  first.  I  wrote  the  main  text  of  the  book— twenty  chapters — in 
twtenty  niarhts,  so  that  the  writing  of  it  took  a  very  short  time.  The  accumula- 
tion of  ils  knowledee,  however,  was  the  work  of  years." 

Mr.  Wilcox  is  as  interested  in  his  work  as  when  he  began,  thirty-seven  years 
ago.  In  order  that  he  mav  have  the  entire  scope  of  the  Co'orado  territory  for 
magazines  of  his  class,  he  has,  whenever  an  opnortunity  presented  itself,  boueht 
out  all  others  and  retarded  their  publ:cation  until  their  subscribers  were  faithfully 
his.     in  this  way  he  secured  a  larare  circulation. 

Before  his  sight  commenced  to  fail  him,  Mr.  Wilcox  was  a  regular  contributor 
to  ma?azire«  such  as  the  Cosmopolitan  and  Munsev.  If  he  so  des:res  he  can,  by  a 
svsteni  of  his  own,  write  out  his  stories  himself,  but  as  a  general  ru'e  he  dictates 
them  to  a  stenocjranher.  At  one  time  he  used  a  typewriter  with  remarkable  rapid- 
ity, but  not  renl'ziner  the  value  it  held  for  him  for  the  future,  he  let  the  accom- 
plishment sl:p  until  now  he  has  forgotten  the  touch  system,  the  only  system  for 
the  sisrhtless. 

Mr.  Wilcox  is  generally  known  as  "Lute"  Wilcox,  and  to  many  would  scarcely 
be  recognized  under  any  other  name.  Mrs.  Wilcox,  who  spends  her  days  at  the 
V'  'Id  and  Farm  offices  with  her  husband,  does  all  the  reading  for  both,  and  often 
reads  aloud  to  the  genius,  whom  she  wedded  years  ago. 
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Death    of   J.    Newton    Breed,    well-known 
blind  man.  at  Somerville. 

WELL  -  KNOWN     BLIND     MAN 

J.  Vevrton  Breed  of  Somerville  Had 
Long  Been  Interested  in  Leg inlntlon 
for  Adult  Blind,  and  Wan  a  Civil 
War    Veteran 

Mr.  J.  Newton  Breed,  who  was  a  familiar 
figure  at  the  State  House,  where  he  fre-  [ 
quently  appeared  in  the  interests  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  adult  blind,  and 
on  the  streets  of  Somerville,  and  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War.  died  at  his  home,  21  Mon- 
irouth  street.  Somerville,  early  this  morn- 
ing.    D<  to  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Breed  was  born  in  Nelson,  N.  H.,  six- 
ty-nine   years    ago.      When    the    Civil    V, 
broke  out  he  enlisted  in  Company  K  of  tl 


Fifth  Massachusetts  Infantry  Regiment, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  service  reen- 
lis-ted  in  Company  I,  Thirty-Second  Massa- 
chusetts Regiment,  in  which  he  served  for 
three  years.  After  the  war  he  was  in  the 
granite  contracting  business  in  the  South 
and  lost  his  eyesight  by  the  premature  ex- 
plosion of  a  heavy  blast  of  powder  In  a 
quarry  where  he  was  superintending  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Breed  was  a  member  of  Willard 
C.    Kinsley  Post  139.   Grand  Army,   of  Som- 

Red  Cloud,  the  aged  chief  of  the  Sioux, 
has  dictated  a  letter  to  his  old  friend, 
Colonel  William  F.  Cody,  from  his  home 
at  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  Red  Cloud  calls 
Colonel  Cody  "Pe-Ha-Has-Ka"  and  tells 
him  that  Red  Cloud  is  blind  and  sick, 
and  will  soon  "go  to  the  Manitou  hunting 
grounds."  He  says  his  people  have 
buried  the  hatchet  and  will  follow  the 
white  man's  road.  He  asks  Colonel  Cody 
to  tell  the  Great  White' Father  at  Wash- 
ington to  take  good  care  of  his  people, 
who  want  to  he  good.  "I  like  you  come," 
the  letter  concludes.  "I  could  not  see 
you,  but  I  could  hear  you  talk.  Shake 
hands— make  good-by.  Friend,  me  eyes 
water,    for    Red    Cloud    will    soon    go.      I 


talk   to  you   the   last  time.     Meet  you   In 
hunting  grounds  in  sky." 


BOSTON    EVE.    TRAVELER. 
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BLIND  MAN  IS  AN' 

EXPERT  AT  TYPEWRITER. 



Although  totally  blind,  Willard  r>avls, 
of  Log  Angeles,  can  write  on  a  typewriter, 
and  attain  the  remarkable  speed  of  84 
words  a  minute.  His  work  looks  as  neat 
as  that  of  an  experienced  operator  who  is 


WILLARD  DAVIS  AT  TYPEWRITER. 

blessed  with  the  best  of  eyesight. 

Davis  has  a  special  typewriter  on  which 
he  can  produce  letters  any  other  blind 
man  can  read.  On  this  machine  he  uses 
the    Braille    system. 

The  typewriter  for  the  blind  Is  a  simple 
affair  of  six  bars  or  keys  In  addition  to 
the  space  bar  on  the  keyboard.  Attached 
to  each  key  is  a  lever  which  controls  a 
short  steel  wire.  These  all  center  like 
the  keys  of  a  typewriter  in  one  place, 
above  which  is  an  arm.  The  tap  on  the 
key  raises  the  steel,  pressing  it  against 
the  under  side  of  the  paper  and  at  the 
same  time  driving  the  arm  down  so  that 
It  partly  punctures  the  paper  and  in 
combination  the  keys  leave  the  Braillie 
character   on   the   upper   surface. 
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DEATH  CEASES  GOOD 

WORK  OF  BUMP  MAN- 

After  devoting  years  of  his  life  for 
the  betterment  of  those  who,  like  him- 
self, were  blind,  J.  Newton  Breed  of 
31  Monmouth  street,  Somerville.  died 
today  at  the  age  of  69.  He  was  born 
in  Nelson.  N.  H..  and  served  through- 
out the  civil  war  in  company  IvJ  Din 
Massachusetts. 

\fter  th*  war,  while  working  m  the 
South,  his  eyesight  was  destroyed  by 
a,  premature  blast.  From  that  time  on 
he  devoted  his  time  in  trying  to  secure 
legislation  in  various  states  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind  and  he  met  with 
ereat  success.  He  was  a  member  of 
Willard  C.  Kingsley  post,  G.  A.  R. 
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WcJucr.clay,     Apr.    2-1,    1907. 

BLIND  VETERAN  DEAD 


James   M.   Breed  of  Somerville  Was 


Familiar   Figure. 


James  M.  Breed,  one  of  Somerville's 
most  familiar  figures,  a  G.  A.  R.  vet- 
eran, and  who  though  blind,  for  years 
was  frequently  seen  about  the  streets, 
died  at  his  home,  21  Monmouth  street, 
Somerville,  this  morning.  He  was  69 
years  of  age,  and  during  the  war 
served  with  Company  K,  6th  Massa- 
chusetts, and  company  I,  32nd  Massa- 
chusetts.       ...... 

BOSTON    MORN.    POST. 


Thursday,    Apr.    25,    1907. 

•  ..»•-     - 
The  flag  is  again  at  half-staf!  over  the 

G.  A.  R.  headquarters  in  Somerville, 
this  time  for  the  death  of  J.  Nelson 
Breed,  the  blind  veteran.  As  I  passed 
I  wondered  how  long  befort,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  flag  for  such  memories 
would  be  a  thing  of  the  po.st. 

BOSTON    MORN.   POST. 


Thursday,    Apr.    25,    1907, 

SOMERVILLE  BLIND 

VETERAN  DEAD 

J.  Newton  Breed,  known  as  the  blind* 
veteran  of  Somerville,  died  at  his  home, 
21  Monmouth  street.  Somerville,  early 
yesterday  morning  from  pneumonia.  He 
was  born  in  Nelson.  N.  H.,  and  was  69 
years  of  age.  When  the  Civil  war  broke 
out  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Fifth  Regi- 
ment, and  later  in  Company  I,  Thirty -sec- 
ond Massachusetts  Regiment. 

After  th<  war  he  engaged  in  business 
and  whil'%  in  the  South  a  premature  blast 
destroyed  his  eyesight.  He  was  much  in- 
terested in  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
adult  blind. 

*mm&  RiDlds.Mich.-PrPw 
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Friday,    Apr.    26,    1907. 
J  .    NEW  TON  BKELD >J,  i 

J.  Newton  Breed,  well  known  by  rea- 
son of  his  blindness,  passed  away  at  his 
late  residence,  31  Monmouth  street, 
Wednesday  morning  at  2.3.3  o'clock, 
of  pneumonia    after   a    week*   illness. 

He  was  born  in  Nelson,  N.  11.,  Jan. 
17,  1830,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood 
days  going  later  to  Franklin.  He  learn- 
ed the  trade  of  stone  cutter  and  was 
pursuing  that  vocation  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out.  He  enlisted  from  Frank- 
lin and  had  an  honorable  record.  He 
came  to  Somerville  about  ten  years  ago 
making  bis  home  in  and  about  Union 
and   Davis   squares   at   intervals. 

He  was  mustered  in  W.  C.  Kinsley 
Post  139,  G.  A.  R.  soon  after  coming 
here  and  took  great  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare   regularly   attending   its   meetings. 

Mr.  Breed  was  struck  in  a  stone 
quarry  in  North  Carolina  in  1894,  which 
caused  total  blindness.  It  was  wonderful 
to  see  how  well  he  went  about  the 
streets  unaided  except  now  and  then 
by  those  who  guided  him  over  crossings 
and  around  street   corners. 

Mr.  Breed  took  great  interest  in  pro- 
curing legislation  to  help  those  similar- 
ly affected  as  himself  and  secured,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  special  bill  providing 
for  the  education  of  total  blind  persons. 
He  was  a  living  example  of  the  neces- 
sity in  the  case. 


THE  ONLY  BLINjaXELEGRAPH^PSRATOR 


ville,      InrfT     April      25.— -For      ten 
the     bote     breadwinner    for     his 
mother  and  three  younger  sis- 
■  rilbert    McDonald      continues      to 
a     position    as    operator      on      the 
lie     and     Nashville     railroad    at 
illage  of  Maunie.  a  few  miles  east 
I  armi,    111.,    although    he    has    been 
i        d    since  birth.    He  is  the  only  blind 
ator  in  the  world. 
When  McDonald  was  twelve  years  old 
began  the  study  of  telegraphy.    Un- 
taught   he    had    to    familiarize    himself 
with    the   use   of   language.    As   soon   as 
he  had  mastered  the  Morse  alphabet  he 
would    spend    hours    in      taking      down 
words    that    went    over    the     wires.    At 
night    he    would    take    the    list    home, 
where  his  sisters  would  teach  him  their 
meaning. 

By  perseverance  and  close  attention 
he  "has  managed  to  enlarge  his  vocab- 
ulary to  more  than  two  thousand  words 
and  he  can  tell  the  meaning  of  each. 
This  record  is  most  remarkable  w^hen  it 
is  considered  that  he  cannot  read  or 
write.  He  uses  the  typewriter  with  dis- 
patch and  can  "take"  as  fast  as  a  press 
man  can  send  it  in. 
McDonald  is  the  assistant  operator  at 


Gilbert    M'Donald,     blind,     "taking"    a 
telegram. 

Maunie  and  is  frequently  left  in  charge 
of  the  office.    He  can  sell  tickets,  make 
change  and  perform  the  regular  duties. 
of  a  station  agent.  g 
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SOCIETY  IS  10 
:  AID  THE  BLIND 


Preliminary  Plans  are  Formed  at  a 
Meeting  at  the  Home  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.   Gratwick. 


Mrs.  William  H.  Gratwick  of  Dela- 
ware Avenue  opened  her  home  this 
morning  Cor  a  meeting  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  new  philanthropic 
organization  about  to  be  formed  in 
Buffalo   for  the   purpose  of  aiding  tne 

3  Nothing  definite  in  the  plans  was 
formed  this  morning,  but  there  was  a 
meeting  this  afternoon  by  five  organ- 
izers and  no  dcubt  before  the  expira- 
tion of  a  week  the  society  will  be 
formed.  Mis*  Winifred  Holt.secretary 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  spoke  most  interestingly  of  the 
jvork  being  done  in   her  city. 

Mrs  P  H  Griffin  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Northrup  secretary  and  Mrs. 
Martha  Williams  secretary,  who  win 
be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of  those 
wishing  to  become  members' of  the  so- 
CJ6ty 

\mong  those  present  were  Mrs. 
George  E.  Matthews,  Mrs.  James  "How, 
Mrs  George  Brewester  Mathews,  Mrs. 
S.  M.  Clement,  Mrs.  F.  Parke  Lewis, 
Miss  Laverack,  Miss  Ada  Dean  But- 
ler Miss  Noble,  Mrs.  Clarence  Fenton. 
Miss  Griffin,  Mrs.  Carleton  Sprague. 
Mrs  John  Gowans,  Mrs.  Clifford  Hub- 
bell,  Mrs.  Bainbridge  Folwell,  Miss 
Alethea  Birge  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Almy.  •       .    ..    . 

All  who  were  present  signified  their 
.ntention  of  joining  the  society,  whose 
motto  is  to  be  "Light  Through  Work. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  cen- 
sus enumerator  there  are  185  blind 
persons  in  Buffalo  who  are  to  be  look- 
ed after  by  this  new  organization.  i 
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Saturday,  April  27,  1907. 
Inventions  for  the  Blind. 

Editor  The  California  News:  Really 
I  am  surprised  that  that  stuff,  under  the 
heading  "An  Aid  to  the  Blind,"  slipped 
into  the  News  of  April  13th.        _  < 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  it  is  a  device 
for  enabling  the  blind  to  write,  so  as  to  be 
read  by  those  who  do  not  know  a  punc- 
tographic  system.  Surely  you  know  that 
the  blind  use  typewriters?  And  I  can  tell 
vou  that  many  of  my  Wind,  and  blind-deaf, 
correspondents,  typewrite  more  correctly 
than— even  our  good    friend,    Mr.  Hecker 

himself! 

The  machine,  as'  described,  must  be  at 
least  as  costly  as  an  average,  good  type- 
writer of  the  cheaper  class,  and  they    cost 


more  than  they  ought  to  do,'  (for  the  blind  ) 
owing  to  the  -frills-  they  have,  which  are 
ands°ucne)  ("tabulating  keys," 

Another  marvellously  funny  invention, 
was  one  to  enable  a  seeing  person  who  did 
not  know  Braille,  to  write  it.  Easy  enough 
to  do,  but  if  the  writer  did  notknow  Braille 
how  under  the  sun  could  he  know  what  mis- 
takes he  had  made?  Imagine  the  result  of 
of  transpnsmp  "dog"!  A  lot  of  people 
with  the  very  best  intentions  in  the  word 
every  now  and  then,  invent   something    to 

thet'ffiWh'^W0Uld    be   of   n°-™e    to 
them,  if  they  did  want  to  do  it. 

Yours, 

Wm.  Wade. 


JHEJJNfl 

to     Provide     Summer 
to     Be     Given    at 
:imball  Hall 

Sixty-three  blind  children  of  Chicago  will 
be    the    beneficiaries    of    a    concert  [to    be 

t,,^     by    professi°nal      blind     mulicians  I 
Tuesday  evening  at  Kimball  hall,  under  the 

trTT   °l  the  Ge01^e  Mathesons  of  cen 
tral   church.     The     proceeds     will     pfcovide 
sunnner  outings  for  the  blind  childref 
v*r« V^ramrne  will  be  assisted  by\Miss 
Vera  Smith,  contralto:   Mrs.   Eleanor  Fish- 
er, organist  and  Charles  Meinken    vflin- 

tela.  Jsurlftr 


TO  HFIP  BUND 

Society  Formed  Last  Night 
and  Fund  Subscribed  to 

Carry  on  Work. 

L- 

WILL  MpET  AGAIN 

TUESDAY  IflGHTl 


As  a  sequence  to  Friday  morning's  pre- 
liminary meeting  to  psudc  the  way  half  a 
hundred  Buffalonians  who  are  prominent 
in  charitable  affairs  met  last  night  a; 
the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gratwick  in 
Delaware  Avenue  and  inaugurated  a  Buf- 
falo Society  for  the  Blind,  to  be  operated 
along  the  same  lines  as  similar  societies 
in  New  York.  London.  Paris  and  other 
big  cities. 

Miss  Winifred  Holt,  sculptress,  and 
daughter  of  the  famous  publisher  and 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Blind,  who  Has  been  in  this  city  for 
a  week  advocating  the  formation  of  a, 
similar  society  here,  was  the  speaker  of 
the  evening  and  before  the  gathering  de- 
parted she  saw  her  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  sightless  bear  fruit  in  Buffalo. 
More  than  $1,000  was  contributed  in  Mrs.! 

I  Gratwick's  drawing-room  last   night  as  a1 
nestegg   for    ihe    new   society    and   the   fol-l 

j  lowing  executive    committee    was    named; 

Dr.    W.    D.    Mann,   chairman;   Mrs.   John 

Clarke.    Glenn>,     Mrs.    J.    R.    Ash,    Georgt] 

&',  Matthews.  Carleton  Sprague  and  S.  B 

'  Gratwick.  1 


BOSTON     MORN.    GLOBE. 


1  Sunday,    Apr.    28,    1907. 

BLIND  CARD  PLAYER 

OF  W00NS0CKET. 

Bert  Trim.  Woonsockct's  blind  card 
player,  is  attracting  much  attention  this 
winter  because  of  the  success  he  Is  hav- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  whist  team  of 
Winona  council,  Jr  O.  CJ.  A.  M.,  in  Ita 
series  against  the  Sons  of  Veterans' 
team. 

Trim  has  played  in  every  game  of  the 
series  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  men  on 
tiie  team.  He  is  an  expert  at  the  game. 
The  tabole  at  which  he  plays  u-es  a 
special  pack  of  cards,  on  which  there 
are  imprints  to  tell  him  what  they  are, 
and  he  is  told  which  card  is  played.' 
The  rest  of  the  game  he  plays  himself, 
and  does  it  well. 

Not  alone  is  Trim  before  the  public 
as  a  card  player,  but  as  a  musician. 
He  plays  the  piano  and  cornet  and  ia 
often  heard  in  entertainments. 


BERT    TRIM. 


He  formerly  conducted  a  variety  store, 
but  is  now  employed  in  the  Woon- 
socket  machine  and  press  works,  where 
he  files  castings. 

Trim  has  been  blind  since  childhood 
and  the  many  friends  that  he  has  are 
known  to  him  only  by  their  voices.  He 
is  well-informed,  and  although  having 
never  seen  anything  that  he  can  re- 
member, is  able  to  converse  on  any  sub- 
ject whatever. 

Trim  is  30  years  of  age  and  lives  with 
his  mother  at  Branch  Village. 


i«^fiwj^^xxw    ^IoJSl.    OjgjvjJL    x^l'ioY      t^rm 


ON  THE  GANGING  FLOOR  <?ke  OQES  NOT 
"APPEAR.  TO^ErRT.TTVTD 

By  Elizabeth  Haight  Strong 

IK  these  days  of  many  Inventions  the 
blind  have  had  Mfe  made  compara- 
tively easy  and  pleasant  for  them, 
end  the  skill  that  some  of  them  have 
KCdntred  In  their  chosen  vocations 
seems,  at  first  thought  to  those  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  their  sight,  little 
less  than  miraculous.  But  these  tasks 
ore  generally  of  a  sedentary  nature, 
either  calling  for  remarkable  dexterity, 
Of  the  fingers  or  depending  upon  a  well- 
trained  memory.  It  has  remained  for 
Miss  Emilia  Coffee,  blind  almost  from 
her  birth,  to  be  the  flrat  to  enter  the 
Kthletto  field  for  the  sightless.  By  ath- 
letics Is  not  meant  harmless  exercise. 
Miss  Coffee  apparently  Is  not  content 
with  anything  so  moderate  as  that. 
Wothlng  short  of  gambling  with  her 
Steak  and  limbs  seems  to  satisfy  this 
unusually  active  young  woman.  BVar 
to  her  Is  an  unknown  quantity,  and  her 
toother  constantly  watches  her  to  see 
Chat  she  oomes  to  no  harm  through 
her  strange  oraving  for  physical  exer- 
tion. Although,  literally,  she  Is  unable 
to  look  before  she  leaps,  that  fact  has 
not  restrained  her  from  attempting 
acrobatic  feats  that  most  girls  In  the 
possession  of  all  their  senses  would 
hesitate  before  trying. 

This  tendency  is  not  of  recent  devel- 
opment. While  a  student  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
Blind  at  Berkeley  six  years  ago  she 
showed  the  same  unusual  Inclination 
for  physical  action.  She  tried  exer- 
cises of  all  decrlptlons;  nothing  was 
too  difficult  for  her  to  attempt.  She 
also  learned  to  use  dumbbells  and  to 
swing  Indian  clubs,  becoming  in  a  few 
■weeks  so  accustomed  to  them  that  she 
was  able  to  go  through  as  many  intri- 
cate figures  as  those  who  could  ses. 
But  she  tired  of  these  and  longed  for 
something  that  would  employ  all  hsr 
strong  young  muscles  at  the  tarn* 
time.  She  decided  that  she  would  Ilk 
to  ride  a  bloycle.  She  explained  th^ 
that   did    not    mean    that   any    one   W*8 


to  ride  beside  her  and  guide  her  handle 
bars,  nor  yet  to  ride  in  front  with  a 
tinkling  bell  for  her  to  follow.  She 
wanted  to  ride  along  like  the  girls  who 
could  see.  Her  wish  was  granted,  and 
It  was  not  long  before  the  blind  girl 
on  her  wheel  was  winding  In  and  out 
the  long,  tortuous  paths  of  the  grounds 
that  surround  the  building.  Fortunately 
6 he  met  with  no  severe  accidents,  and 
her  mother  and  teachers  breathed  sighs 
ef  relief  and  gratttude,  not  unmixed 
with  wonder,  at  her  escapes.  She 
seemed  at  last  to  have  found  what  she 
wanted,  and  although  the  bicycling 
was  dangerous,  those  who  had  her  wel- 
fare at  heart  much  preferred  It  to  the 
uncertainties  of  further  experiments. 

Then,  too,  graduation  day  was  ap- 
proaching and  preparations  for  that 
necessarily  took  up  much  time  that 
Miss  Coffee  might  otherwise  have  used 
trying  to  discover  a  new  form  of  exer- 
cise. Possessing  a  sweet  soprano  voice 
she  practiced  iriany  hours  on  the  piano 
that  she  might  learn  to  play,  her  own 
Msoompantmentt.  for  the  Idea  that  she 
might  be  considered  helpless  was  al- 
ways more  painful  to  her  than  the 
thought  of  her  sightless  eyes.  She  had 
grown  used  to  them — in  fact,  had 
known  nothing  different — but  helpless- 
ness was  then,  and  still  Is,  to  her 
peculiar  temperament  Its  most  dreaded 
bugbear.  Handicapped  for  life,  the 
sympathy  that  her  condition  naturally 
excites  is  the  only  thing  that  can  in- 
spire her  with  fear.  Her  eongs,  of 
course,  had  to  be  committed  to  mem- 
ory. She  has  today  no  less  than  one 
hundred  in  her  repertoire,  a  remarkable. 
undertaking  for  one  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  making  her  mental  faculties 
do  the  work  of  which  her  eyes  are  in- 
capable. 

She  also  learned  to  use  a  typewriter. 
Not  a  machine  made  for  the  blind. 
Miss  Coffee  never  avails  herself  of  the 
privileges  and  luxuries  provided  for 
those  similarly  afflicted.  An  ordinary 
Remington  was  the  machine  she  used, 
and  so  perfectly  did  she  familiarise 
herself  with  the  keyboard  that  she  be- 


came capable  of  taking  dictation  as 
rapidly   as   a   stenographer. 

Craved  the  Strenuous  Life 

School  days  over  she  returned  to  live 
with  her  family,  and  for  a  time  con- 
tented herself  with  simple  amusements, 
those  that  seemed  normal  for  a  blind 
girl  of  nineteen.  She  praotloed  her 
musio  and  often  sang  at  concerts.  But 
at  these  entertainments  her  peculiar 
disposition   again   asserted  itself.     She 

refused  to  be  !ed  on  the  stage,  wishing 
to  avoid  anything  that  might,  make  her 
an  object  of  pity.  She  always  had  her 
way,  and  she  prided  herself  upon  being 
able  to  locate  the  exact  center  of  the 
stage.  Standing  there  she  would  lift 
up  her  sweet  young  voice  until  her 
hearers  forgot  her  affliction,  just  as 
she  intended  they  should,  and  rejoiced 
with  her  in  her  happy,  sun-loving  dis- 
position. Those  fresh,  clear  notes,  they 
felt,  could  never  have  poured  forth 
from  a  saddened  heart. 

But  the  spirit  of  restlessness  came 
upon  her  again.  Her  lithe  young  body 
craved  the  stimulation  of  exertion.  Her 
Indulgent  father  fixed  up  for  her  a 
gymnasium  in  the  basement  of  their 
home.  Again  she  went  through  all  the 
exercises  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
in  Berkeley.  These,  however,  had  lost 
their  novelty.  The  spice  of  danger  was 
lacking.  She  must  attempt  the  seem- 
ing impossible.  After  several  days  of 
constant  thinking  she  announced  her 
determination  to  learn  to  walk  the 
tight  rope.  Her  family,  used  as  they 
were  to  her  fearless  spirit,  tried  to  dis- 
suade her.  But  their  efforts  were  use- 
less; and  so,  one  afternoon,  MIbs  Co*, 
fee's  brother-la-law.  an  electrician,  was 
persuaded  to  stretch  for  her  soma  cable 
wire  from  poles  erected  la  the  base- 
ment, These  he  braced  securely,  and 
after  removing,  from  the  floor  anv  ob- 
jects upon  which  she  was  afraid  she 
RMga:  fall  and  hurt  herself,  he  left  her 
«■»  try  her  new  experiment. 

vith  nd  net  spread  underneath  her 
T<  ■  ten  her  falling  body,  the  blind  girl 
c  bed  fearlessly,  with  the  aid  of  a 
b<  u  stick  co  be  used  as  a  balancing 
pole,  u?on  the  thread  of  wire  suspended 
!!!  mi,tUlLr-,,  CarefuIly  she  placed  one  foot 
ahead  of  the  other,  feeling-,  with  all  the 
•tellcacy  of  the  blind,  the  narrow  wire 
stretched  in  front  of  her.  A  single  mis- 
step  would  hurl  her  into  unknown 
sPH.e.  But  that  fact,  instead  of  Sirni" 
dating  her,  seemed  to  be  the  tonic  that 

£?  i"T  Uf\  Her  former  exercises  also 
helped  her.  for  wherl  she  f*lt  she  was 
los.ng  h»r  balance  she  jumped  to  the 
floor  with  the  agility  and  ease  of  a 
trained  acrobat.  But  Miss  Coffee  tempt- 
ed ,ate  once  loo  often.  Made  overbold 
b>   success.     h     au„rapted  tQ 

tight,  ope  wahout  her  balancing  pole, 
ihe  result  was  a  severe  fall,  injuring 
her  side  so  badly  that  the  doctor  for* 
bade  her  to  take  any  further  risks  for 
several  months.  She  listened,  at  last 
to  reason,  for  she  did  not  wish  to  ruin 
in  J  h  Ti  °f  ultil»ately  accompltea- 
herself?  "^   taSk    She    had   set   for 

time*  ^l  a,mUSo  herSelf  5n  the  mean- 
comse  ButHhow?  **■  exercising,  of 
cornse.      Action    was    life    itself   to   her. 

mus/be  of    •  ,th°U?h-   that   this  tim*   ' 
must  be  of  a  harmless  form.     Whv    she 

would  learn  to  dance.     Strange  she  had 

never  thought  of  dancing  before      He? 

mother   heard    her   new   wish   with    an 

inward    prayer    of    gratitude    that    he? 

worries  for  her  daughter's  safety  wou*d 

be  suspended  for  a  time,  at  least     How 

d^  no?*111?/"  TGS  g0in*  t0  'earn  Z 
did  not  quite  know,  but  past  experi- 
ences had  taught  her  that  the  blina  girl 
feras^  manasrod  t0  Bolve  her  own  prob- 

Disciple  of  Terpsichore 

So  Mrs.  Coffee  took  her  daughter  to 
a  dancing  academy.  "I  am  blind."  said 
Miss  Coffee  to  the  teacher,  stating  tl  3 
sad  truth  In  as  matter-of-fact  tone  as 

MiLTofpl  8Qy  7„am  thlrsty-"  Although 

Miss  Coffee  could  not  see  him,  she  felt 

the  teacher  stare  at  h«r  m  amazement. 

It    would    be    ImDoseible    for    you    to 


learn  to  danoa,'"  he  declared  regret- 
fully. Two  more  instructors  gave  her 
the  same  answer,  and  then  Miss  Coffca 
met  Mr.  O'Nell.  Instructor  In  one  of  the 
ddnotng  schools  In  the  olty.  He  was  as 
much  astonished  at  Miss  Coffee's  ro- 
quest  as  the  other  three  teachers  had 
been,  but  he  also  possessed  a  duplies. to 
of  the  blind  glrlT»  indomitable  win. 
"We  can  at  least  try,"  he  said,  and  tne 
glad  Uttle  mllt-tbat  o»»»  over  j her 

earnest   face   made  ««  ^^Jfi*  nave 
.ere    at    all    possible   ,^    -J0^,, 
her    wish     gratified.         w  n  en 
begin?."  he  asked        Now.     £P»eJn  ^ 
Coffee.      Her   mother   sat   flown    o > 
long  bench  that  runs  tl,t  lengthy 
hall    and    watched    tie    tw °  ur 

tlons  on  the  ^^-^    °°n  ovemcnt!"  be- 

^^Mu-.U  'bTmotn  and  sight  he 
always  taught  US    ™l  description. 


"^T- 
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her  unseeing-  eyes  and  realized  the 
strange  compact  I  had  entered  Into. 
But  she  pr&Ved  an  apt  pupil;  light  on 
her  feet,  naturally  graceful  and  her 
knowledge  of  music  helps  her  to  keep 
time.  I've  given  many  pupils  twelve 
lessons  unci  they've  not  advanced  as  far 
as  Miss  Coffee  has  With  tliree,  for 
after  the  third  lesson  she  appeared  on 
the  floor  at  an  entertainment  and 
danced   easily   and   well." 

But  Miss  Coffee,  true  to  her  ambi- 
tious spirit,  is  not  content  with  the 
waltz  and  the  polka.  She  is  now  tak- 
ing private  lessons  Irom  Mr.  O'Neil  in 
fancy  dancing.  They  were  found  th« 
other  afternoon  in  the  dancing  academy 
going  through  the  stately  steps  of  a 
French  minuet.  Mrs.  Coffee  was  seated 
on  the  hard'  bench  watching  the  two, 
a  placid  smile  on  her  face  and  an  air  of 
restfulness  about  her  born  of  gratitude 
for  the  respite  Crom  worry  tna't  her 
strenuous  daughter  has  given  her  for 
a  few  weeks. 

And  as  Miss  Coffee  glided  on  the  pol- 
ished floor  with  the  languid  grace  that 
this  picturesque  dance  exacts,  the 
mother  told  the  story  of  her  blindness. 
When  but  five  days  old  her  daughter 
lay  in  her  cradle  In  the  pretty  town  of 
Oakdale,  suffering  from  a  cold.  A  doc- 
tor was  called  in,  and  as  the  cold  had 
settled  In  the  baby's  eyes  he  ordered 
a  salve  rubbed  on  them.  The  medicine 
destroyed  the  infant's  sight,  and  so  for 
the  rest  of  her  life  this  young  girl  of 
nineteen  must  pay  the  penalty  of  a 
physician's  Ignorance. 

But,  as  her  mother  declares,  "she's 
not  unhappy.  She  knows  nothing  dif- 
ferent." 

But,  somewhow,  one  can't  help  won- 
dering what  she  would  have  done  with 
her  life  and  her  lovo  of  activity  if  that 
doctor  had  thought  twice  before  taking 
chances  with  one  of  the  most  precious 
gift*  bestowed  U£aa  mankind. 


'Kj 
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A  STATE  IN  SERVITUDE 


How  Oue  Man  Has  Held 

Up  a  Commonwealth  for 

Three  Months  Past 


THE  "BLIND  BOSS." 


When  the  Legislature  of  Rliodc  Island 
adjourned  last  week  it  left  General 
Charles  R.  Brayton  still  the  acknowl- 
edged "blin^hogs"  of  the  .state. 

True,  hia  crown  was  somewhat  deptcd 
and  scarred,  and  he  had  fatted  fO 
his  man  Senator:  but  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  held  up  the  Legislature  for  three 
months  from  electing  anybody  he  did 
not  want.  In  consequence  the  State  to- 
day has  only  half  its  normal  representa- 
tion   in    the    United    States    Senate. 

Scarcely  has  the  Rhode  Island  legislator 
folded  his  tent  and  stolen  away  before 
the  three  great  political  factions  of  the 
State  are  beginning  preparations  tor  an- 
other battle,  that  of  the  fall  elections.  In 
which  the  power  of  Brayton  id  again 
[to  be  the  centre  of  strife. 

Battle   of  Millionaires 

For  13  weeks  the  country  has  watched 
with  growing  interest  the  unprecedented 
deadlock  in  tho  State  capital  at  Provi- 
dence. 

Three  of  Rhode  Island's  millionaires, 
Colonel  R.  H.  I.  Goddard.  leader  of  the 
Democrats;  George  Peahody  Wetmo 
the  Republican  anti-Braytoh  faction  and 
Colonel  Samuel  Pomeroy  Colt,  the  boss's 
candidate,  have  been  lined  up  in  contest 
for  Rhode  Island's  greatest  political 
plum,   the   United   States   Senatorship. 

Previous  to  the  contest  the  two  avowed 
candidates  were  Goddard  and  Wetmore, 
until  at  the  nth  hour  the  boss  stepped  in 
and  Colonel  Colts  name  was  presented. 

Pledges  Galore  Broken 

Immediately  the  Czar's  men  were 
whipped  into  line  for  the  first  legislative 
ballot,  and  men  whose  last  utterance  in 
the  hill  towns  had  been  a  reiteration  of 
their  pledges  for  Wetmore,  east  their 
first   vote  in  the  Legislature  for  Colt. 

Brayton  was  on  hand  from  the  begin- 
ning  and   led   the    fight. 

Ills  "throne  room"  in  the  sheriffs  of- 
fice just  across  the  hall  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  became  the  scene  of 
conferences  innumerable.  Crave  legis- 
lators, summoned,  passed  in  on  tiptoe 
and  came  out  mopping  the  perspiration 
from  their  brows  after  a  five-minute'  talk 
with  the  boss.  Then  they  proceeded  to 
vote   for  Colt. 

For  15  weeks  after  balloting  36  times' 
the  vote  stood  as  it  had  on  the  opening 
dav  of  the  tight.  41  votes  for  Goddaid, 
39  for  Colt  and  30  for  Wetmore. 

Some   Plain  Talk 

Then  during  the  preceding  day  before 
the  end  something  happened.  The  boss 
called  a  nveeting  of  the  sub-committee 
of  the  State  Central  Republican  com- 
mittee. In  plain  terms  he  ordered  his 
men  to  vote  for  Colt.  He  issued  letters 
to  the  Assemblymen,  declaring,  that  it 
was  Bra>  ten's  wish  that  Colt  go  to  the 
United    States'  Senate. 

When  the  iast  hour  of  the  struggle  came 
and  Colt  stood  to  tho  good  with  only  just 
one  more  vote  than  before  the  mandate. 
a  sigh  of  relief  went  up  from  the  oppo- 
nents of    the  boss. 

"Brayton  is  down  and  out,"  went  rip- 
pling through  the  halls  of  the  Capitol; 
Pacing  to  and  fro.  up  in  the  little  private 
sanctum  -where  b»  has  for  so  many  years 
manipulated  tty5  political  game.  General 
Brayton  scowled,  smoked  and  waited. 

Twenty-five  times  the  votes  were  taken 
and  after  each  balloting  someone  sent 
t'ue   result.7  to  Brayton. 

When  it  was  all  over  the  report  came 
over  the  telephone  that  the  balloting 
stood  unchanged.  Brayton  smiled  a  grim 
pmile.  Half  an  hour  later  flaring  head- 
lines in  the  local  papers,  proclaiming 
boss'  downfall,  were  b-ought.  to 
him  ar:<1  !:e  heard  them  read,  and 
smiled  ag  -  hard  fighting  smite. 

Thought  the  Boss  Whipped 

Men  on  the  outside  declared  thai  Bray- 
ton was  whipped,  because  for  tho  firs! 
time  in  hie  career  he  had  failed  to  make 


good— because  he  had  tried  to  turn  the 
election  to  Colt  and  failed.  But  if  Colt 
had  lost,  so  had  Wetmore  and  Goddard 
and  this  conviction  served  to  leaven  the 
triumph    of    the    shooters. 

Meantime  Brayton's  hill  men  have  gone 
back  to  the  borough  towns  among  the 
hills.  The  boss  has  withdrawn  into  his 
shell  and  suddenly  become  as  dumb  as 
tllfe  proverbial  oyster.  But  the  eye  of 
the.  great  political  forces  of  the  State  Is 
turned  towards  the  little  office  room ! 
at  the  top  of  the  Banigan  building.  j 

The  Explanations 

One  prominent  Republican  who  finally 
voted  for  Colt  remarked  hi  justification 
that  If  tho  senatorial  contest  was  not 
decided  during  tiie  session  it  would  cost 
the  Republicans  $100,000  to  carry  the 
State   next    fall. 

In  other  words,  the  Democratic  senti- 
ment would  be  too  strong  for  either 
Wetmore  or  Brayton.  But  the  big  Re- 
publican boss  who  has  held  innumerable 
legislators  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  It 
is  declared,  is  to  make  his  last  stand 
when  the  fall  elections  occur  and  anti- 
Bra  ytonites  and  Democrats  alike  know 
what  sort  of  a  battle  is  sure  to  ensue. 

Hitherto  during  the  30  years  of  his 
control,  a.  politician  who  opposed  the 
boss  never  came  up  again  for  re-elec- 
liou.  Legislators  who  stepped  in  to  buck 
against  the  mandates  of  .  the  machine 
leader  'quickly  .stepped  out  and  were  nev- 
er   heard    of    thereafter. 

Brayton's  bills  passed  the  assembly 
like  cards  running  through  a  printing 
machine.  Innumerable  Senators  and 
Representatives  bobbed  to  and  fro  like 
well-trained  puppets,  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  leader  enthroned  In  the  high 
sheriff's  office,  almost  within   call. 

Known  Everywhere 

Among  the  hill  men.  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  different  country 
towns,  the  name  of  the  "Boss"  has  been 
one  to  conjure  by. 

And  now  the  Old  man  is  to  make  his  last 
stpnd.  He  is  recognized  as  the  greatest 
political  boss  that  has  ever  ruled  a  State 
machine. 

He  has  been  fcoused  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices and  of  wholesale  intimidation.  Gov- 
ern'or  Higglns  recently  termed  Brayton 
"the  brigand  of  the  Legislature"  and  the 
"Rob  Roy  of  the  plantations."  News- 
papers and  periodicals  have  held  him  up 
to  the  public  as  the  evil  genius  of  polit- 
ical dominance.  But  in  Rhode  Island  he 
is  recognized  as  the  greatest  strategist, 
the  most  skilful  adept  in  the  political 
game  that  the  State  has  ever  known. 

The  Silent  Boss 

And  thus  it  is  that  Brayton  grimly 
smiles— smiles  and  maintains  one  of  his 
discreet  silences  that  have  so  long  made 
hiih   feared   and   respected. 

Tn  spite  of  his  age  and  the  fact  that  he 

!  is   almost   totally   blind,   it   is  believed   by 

many    that   in    the"WWBf?'e    will    win    the 

fight    for   the    succession   of   Colt   to    the 

senatorship. 

It  is  known  that  the  Aldrich  millions 
have  played  their  part  in  the  forces  that 
have  brought  Brayton  his  power,  and 
while  the  senior  United  States  Senator 
of  the  State  has  not  declared  himself  for 
either  Wetmore  or  Colt,  the  conviction 
among  politicians  is  that  Brayton's  man 
will  have  the  backing  of  the  Aldrich  sup- 
port. 

The  Fall   Programme 

With  the  opening  of  the  fall  battle 
YWtmore's  so-termed  reformed  Republi- 
cans will  be  lined  up  against  the  Boss. 

The  fight  will  be  hottest  in  the  coun- 
try districts,  where  Brayton  has  for  a 
score  and  «  half  of  years  held  absolute 
control.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  money. 
And  only  the  termination  of  this  struggle 
will,  it  is  said,  decide  definitely  whether 
tpn    is    to    stay    or    go.    Until    then 

^i'™,ilicia^   Prefer  not   to   make   ad- 
missions  or   prognosticate. 
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RAISE  $700  TO  BUY 
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[Spe total  Dispatch  to  the  Sunday  Herald.] 
RUTLAND,  Vt,  April  2  7,  1907.  A 
novement  to  raise  a  fund  to  buy  a  small 
'arm  in  order  to  provide  a  permanent 
:rome  for  Leon  Russell,  a  young  blind 
man  living  In  Chittenden,  this  county, 
has  already  resulted  In  a  bank  account 
of  $700  being  placed  to  his  credit. 

Four  years  ago   Leon  Russell   was  as 

found  physically  as  any  man  raised  In 
he  green  hills  of  Vermont,  but  one  day 
White  he  was  at  his  work  on  the  farm  a 
horse  kicked  him  square  in  the  face,  and, 
although  through  the  efforts  of  kindly 
disposed  friends,  he  has  consulted  ex- 
pert oculists,  his  case  is  pronounced  hope- 
less. 

With  a  view  to  protecting  him  from 
want  in  his  helplessness,  W.  H.  Wood- 
ward of  this  city  gave  an  entertainment 
for  the  young  man's  benefit.  The  tickets 
were  largely  subscribed  to  and  a  sub- 
stantial sum  realized  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  tuna.  This  has  been  steadily  added 
to  hy  entertainments  or  private  subscrip- 
tions, one  man  in  New  York  who  heard 
of  the  case  having  voluntarily  sent  a 
check  for  $50. 

The  most  recent  venture  to  add  to  the 
fund  was  the  exhibition  in  a  tent  of  an 
eagle  trapped  by  the  father  of  Russell. 
This  netted  $35. 

HARTFORt)     fCONN.1     COURANT 
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Education    of   the    Blind. 

Secretary   J.    D.    Rusher   of   tjj&  'st|t< 
board    of    education   for    the    blind    ap- 
peared  before   the  appropriations  com- 
mittee yesterday  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $53,500  for  the  board.       Mr. 
Rusher    in    response    to    Senate    Chair- 
man   McGovern,    said    that    at    present 
sixty-eight    pupils    were    enrolled,    the 
adults    at    the      Wethersfield      avenue 
school   and    the   younger   pupils   at   the 
building    on    Asylum    avenue.    He    said 
that  the  state  allowed  by  statue  $300  a 
pupil    for    tuition    and    board    with    an 
additional   allowance  of  $30   for  all   in- 
mates whose  parents  or  guardians  were 
unable  to   provide   clothing  and   trans- 
portation.  Mr.  Rusher  said  that  he  re- 
ceived   a   salary    of    $3,600    a    year.    He 
also   showed   how   the   advanced   pupils 
were   cared   for  at   the   Boston   institu- 
tion.  No   one  appeared   in   opposition. 


A'b 
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Blind  Girl  Crosses  Sea       I 
and  Through  Europe  Alone 


MISS  CHRISTINE  LA  BARRAQUE. 

Gifted  Graduate  of  University  of  California  and   Law  School   Won    High 

Praise  from  Italy's  Musicians. 


College  graduate,  master  of  five  Ian-  ] 
guages,  but  blind,  Miss  Christine  Ua  Bar- 
raque, a  beautiful  California  girl,  has) 
Just  arrived  in  Boston  from  a  remarkable 
tour  through  Europe,  which  she  made 
alone  and  unattended  except  for  aid  ren- 
dered by  fellow-travellers  and  c'nancs  ac- 
quaintances. 

Possessed  of  a  splendid  voice.  Miss 
La  Barraque  studied  in  this  city  at  the 
Whitney  school  of  music.  Completing  her 
course  there,  she  wished  to  study  in 
Europe.  Not  having  money  enough  to 
take  a  companion,  she  ietermtned  to 
make  the  trip  alone.  She  went  on  » 
steamer  on  which  there  was  not  a  person 
of  hr-r  acquaintance. 

While  groping  her  way  about  the  Wg 
ship  she  excited  sympathy  and  made 
many  friends  and  her  story  became 
known.  In  Liverpool  her  newly  made 
friends  assisted  her.  She  crossed  tne 
channel  to  France  toured  Switzerland 
and  at  last  reached  Rome.  Her  stor> 
had  preceded  her  and  she  was  received 
with  open  arms.  A  mammoth  meeting 
in  the  interest  of  the  blind  was  arranged. 
Miss  La  Barraque  was  myited  to  speak 
She  addressed  the  audience  in  both 
French   and   Italian    and   was    cordially 

"She^began  her  studies  under  yanuc- 
c'nnl  the  famous  vocal  teacher  at  if  lor- 
ence  She  frequently  appeared  in  con- 
certs and  the  critics  bespoke  a  great  fut- 
ure for  her. 

,    Miss  -La  Barraque  is  now  at  the  home 

of  the  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Loomis  of   16  St. 

Stephen    street.    To    a    Herald    reporter 

|  she  said  today:  _         ,       . 

"At    a  congress   In  Rome  I   spoke   for 

the   blind.     I  don't  think  we  Americans 

can    appreciate     the     slowness    of     the 

Italians.      Although    that    meeting    was 

held   long   ago.    they   have   as   yet   done 

i  nothing    to    relieve    the    blind.     Oh    the 

ignorance,    the   poverty   and   the   misery 

of  the  blind  in  Italy.    They  are  left  out, 

sociallv,  politically  and  educationally. 

"I  said  to  them:  'Gentlemen,  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  discuss  the  most 
important  side,  the  educational.'  As  I 
was  a  living  example  they  could  not  dis- 
pute my  word.  ,.„..,, 

"There  are  great  numbers  of  buna  in 
Ilalv.  And  the  women.  They  work  so 
long  and  so  hard  on  the  fine  lace  that 
they  frequently  become  blind  when  they 
should  be  in  their  prime.  Then  they  be- 
come beggars.  I  do  think  the  time  is 
coming,  however,  when  something  will 
be  done  for  them. 

"Now  that  I  am  home  I  shall  devote 
myself  to  music,  but  anything  I  can  do 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  will  be  done 
cheerfully  and  willingly.  The  example 
of  one  blind  person  alone  will  help 
thousands  of  others." 

Miss  La  Barraque  was  stricken  bl'nd 
when  3  vears  old,  as  the  result  of  dis- 
ease. Despite  her  affliction  she  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  California 
and  from  the  Hastings  law  school.  For 
two  years  she  taught  foreign  languages 
in  the  San  Francisco  high  school.        - 


Miss  La  Barraque,  Speaker  of  Five  Languages, 
Returns  to  Boston  to  Teach  Music, 
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Blind  Christine 
/to  Boston 


La  Barraque  Returns 
From  Long  Journey 


While  Bostonians  are  lauding  the 
achievements  or  Miss  Christine  La  Bar* 
raque,  who,  although  blind,  has  travelled 
extensively  and  incidentally  mastered  five 
languages,  the  young-  Uornan  Is  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  out  of  the  limelight.  She  de- 
clares it  Is  far  easier  for  a  young  woman 
denied  her  eyesight  to  travel  than  for  one 
who  enjoys  that  sense. 

Miss  La  Barraque.  born  in  Paris,  adopt- 
ed California  as  her  home  vntil  She  had 
passed  examinations  in  colleges  and  law 
schools,  when  she  turned  to  Boston  to 
complete  Iter  life  work  by  educating  her- 
self in  music.  During  three  years'  study 
in  this  city  she  perfected  her  voice  and  In- 
cidentally earned  sufficient  money  to  take 
her  to  Italy.  Now  she  has  returned  to  the 
Hub. 

A  scording  to  Miss  -La  Barraque,  the 
world  is  full  of  men  as  chivalrous  as  the 
knights  of  old. 

Wherever  she  went,  she  says,  she  re- 
ceived the  most  courteous  attention,  al- 
though she  was  travelling  among  absolute 
strangers. 

"All  did  their  utmost  in  paying  me  at- 
tention," said  Miss  La  Barraque,  "and 
in  consequence  the  kind  people  made 
themselves  a.  bother  to  me." 

"I  have  now  settled  down  in  Boston, 
and  I  shall  make  my  home  here,  for  I 
think  Boston  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
cities  I  have  ever  visited.  The  people  of 
this  city  have  certainly  been  exceedmgrijfa 
kind  to  me." 


MISS    CHRISTINE    LA    BARRAQUE, 

31ind   girl   who   has    traversed   the    world 

and   mastered   five    languages. 
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BLIND  GIRL  TOURS  EUROPE 


i- 


UNACCOMPANIED  BY  FRIENDS 


Mis«  Christine  La  Baraque.  a  beautiful 
California  gril.  who  was  sorely  afficted 
when  she  was  3  years  old  by  being  strick- 
en with  blindness,  but  who  finds  some  con- 
solation in  the  knowledge  that  she  pos- 
sesses a  splendid  voice  and  is  able  to  con- 
verse in  five  languages.  Is  in  town,  a  guest 
at  the  home  of  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Lc-omis  of 
76   St.    Stephens   st. 

She     has     just    completed    a    remarkable 

rtngfield,  OMo,~8im. 


trip  of  Europe  which  she  made  unattended 
except  for  aid  extended  her  by  her  fellow 
travelers  and  chance  acquaintances.  While 
abroad  she  studied  music,  appeared  in  c  un- 
carts and  also  delivered  addresses  in  be- 
half of  the  blind  and.  was  everywhere 
greeted  by  large  audiences,  though  In  Italy 
the  mass  of  the  people  have  done  prac- 
tically nothing  to  alelvlate  the  condition 
of  the  blind. 


Blind  Pupils. 

An  artist  ln/Parls  had  much  diffl- 
cultfc  iji  lpd\pig  his  pupils  to  make  use 
of  Ifcyextremely  "impressionistic" 
Ideas  of  art.  One  evening  at  a  large 
dinner  party  he  asked  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman next  to  him,  who  wa3  very 
shortsighted,  how  the  gentleman  at 
the  foot  of  the  table  appeared  to  him. 

"Well,"  replied  the  nearsighted  one, 
"I  see  a  very  white  spot,  which  I  take 
to  be  his  shirt  front,  and  a  flesh  col- 
ored  spot,    which   I   know   to   be   his 

face." 

"Ah,"  exclaimed  the  artist  enthusias- 
tically, "how  I  wish  my  pupils  could 
see  things  as  you  do!"— Searchlight 


CV- 


BLIND  MAY  TAKE 
THE  iy.  "EXAM" 


.  - 


ATTORNEY     GENERAL     BYERS 
\  RENDERS  DECISION. 


Nothing    in    the     Law   That    Would 

Justify     Board     in     Refusing 

Blind  Man  to  Take 

Examinations. 


Attorney  General  Byers  has  just  ren- 
dered an  opinion  in  which  he  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
law  that  would  justify  the  board  or  med- 
ical examiners  in  refusing  to  permit  a 
blind  man,  otherwise  qualified,  to  take  the 
■MUttination  for  tire  practice  of  osteop- 
athy. 

"The  written  question,"  states  the  opin- 
ion, "may  be  read  to  him  by  the  secre- 
tary, or  by  some  person  named  by  the 
board  on  request  of  the  applicant,  and  his 
answers  written  by  himself  on  the  type- 
writer, or  dictated  by  him  to  a  stenog- 
rapher, or  by  him  to  an  Edison  phono- 
graph, his  answers  recorded  and  tran- 
scribed by  a  typewriter;  and  an  examina- 
tion conducted  in  this  way  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  compliance  with  the  code 
sections  unde,r  consideration." 

The  inquiry  arises  on  the  application  of 
one  J.   R.    Shike  of  Madison  county. 

"This  same  question  was  submitted  to 
my  predecessor,  the  Hon.  Chas.  W.  Mul- 
lan,"  adds  Mr.  Byers  in  his  opinion,  "and 
on  the  16th  day  of  June,  1905,  he  handed 
down  an  opinion  in  which  he  held,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  board  was  without  power 
or  authority  to  permit  a  person  who  is 
blind  to  take  the  examination  required  for 
the   practice   of   medicine  or  osteopathy." 


BLJNS-PERSOKS 
NOT.  BARRED  NOW 


mayiWke 


EXAMINATION      FOR 
RAC  •   OF  OSTEOPATHY. 


GENERAL     BYERS     SAYS     SO 


FORMER   ATTORNEY   GENERAL 
SAID  THEY  COULD  NOT. 


No  Discrimination,  if  Persons  Are 
erwise  Qualified,  May  Be  Operative 
Against  Blind. 


Oth- 


Blindness  no  longer  is  a  bar  to  the  prac- 
tice of  osteopathy  in  Iowa.  Under  an 
opinion  handed  down  by  Attorney  General 
Byers  yesterday  the  state  board  of  medi- 
cal examiners  is  directed  to  examine  per- 
sons who  are  blind  and  if  otherwise  they 
are  qualified,  to  issue  certificates  to  them.) 
In  this  holding  the  attorney  general  i:j 
constrained  to  differ  with  his  predecessor 
C.  W.  Mullan,  who  held  that  a  blind  ar 


ii 


my   could  not   be   examined. 

int   L,        provides  that  persons  appear- 

examin^   th/   State   board   t0   tak*  the 
o™on  fj>r  certificates  must  submit 

"Thtn  I„C°nditions-  Amon&  <"em  is  this: 
Int  •■  t?  exa™inations  shall  be  in  writ- 
Muii^n  +i,WfS  heId  by  Attorney  General 
Mullan  that  as  a  blind  man  could  not 
hi  I-  S  examination  papers  he  could  not 
oe .given  the  examination.  The  contrary 
view  appeals  to  Attorney  General  Byers. 

»i!e  !hree  years  ag0  Supreme  Judge 
iseck  wrote  an  opinion  in  which  he  first 
gave  legal  indorsement  to  the  use  of  the 
typewriter  in  recording  court  proceedings 
Had  not  such  a  rule  been  adopted  and 
were  the  rule  in  force  that  only  seeing 
persons  could  practice  osteopathy,  medi- 
cine and  the  law,  those  dignified  profes- 
sions would  lose  many  of  their  most  con- 
spicuous lights. 

Blind  in  Professions. 

One  of  the  most  popular  district  judges 
in  Iowa  is  blind  and  cannot  see.  to  sign 
his  own  findings  without  the  aid  of  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  clerk.  From  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  noble  professions,  blind- 
ness has  operated  to  enhance  rather  than 
lessen  the  service  of  devoted  men  to  their 
calling  and  in  conveying  solace,  hope  and 
joy  to  the  human  heart. 

If  there  is  anything  in  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  that  would  bar  a  blind 
man    from    taking    the    examination    pro- 
vided for  it  must  be  the  requirement  that 
the      examination      shall      be      in      writ- 
ing,     and„    it      is      claimed      that      this 
provision    is    mandatory;    and    so    it    is, 
that  is  to  say,  the  questions  and  answers 
must  be  written.  "It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever."   says    the    attorney   general,    "that 
because  the  statute  says  the  examination 
shall   be   in  writing,   therefore,    the   ques- 
tions must  not  be  written  by  the  hand  of 
some  member  of  the  board  or  by  its  sec- 
retary,  and   the   answers  written   by   the 
hand    of    the    applicant.      All    that   is    re- 
quired  is    that   when    the  examination    is 
completed  the  record  of  it,  both  the  ques- 
tions  and   answers,    must   be   in    writing, 
filed  with  the  board  and  preserved  for  the 
inspection  of  any  one  interested  for  a  pe- 
riod   of    five   years,      if  the    law   required 
the   answers  of   the  applicant   to    be    set 
down  in  his  own  hand  writing,  or  if  the 
ability  to  write,   or  the   character  of  the 
writing  was  a  part  of  the  test  of  the  ex- 
amination,   or    if    none    but   persons    who 
had  their  eyesight  unimpaired  could  suc- 
cf-ssfully  or  safely  practice  the  profession 
of  osteopathy,   then  there  would  be  some 
basis   for   the   holding   that   a   blind  man 
was  barred. 

Not  Literal   Requirement. 

"The  law  requires  the  opinions  of  the 
supreme  court  in  most  cases  to  be  in 
writing,  filed  with  the  clerk  and  recorded, 
and  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  members  of  the  court  dic- 
tate their  opinions  to  a  secretary  who 
writers  them  upon  a  typewriter. 

"The  law  requires  the  instructions  given 
upon  the  trial  of  cases  in  the  district  court 
of  this  state  to  be  in  writing,  and  yet  in 
these  days  of  advanced  and  improved 
methods  of  recording  the  thoughts  and 
words  of  men  there  is  probably  not  one 
judge  out  of  twenty-five  that  writes  his  I 
instructions  with  his  own  hand.  They  are 
dictated  to  his  reporter  and  by  him  writ- 
ten on  the  typewriter. 

"Twenty-seven  years  ago  in  Harvey  vs. 
Tama  county,  reported  in  53  Iowa  at  page 
228,  one  of  the  then  strongest  legal  firms 
in  this  state  sought  to  prevent  considera- 
tion by  the  supreme  court  of  certain  in- 
structions on  the  ground  that  these  in- 
structions, or  some  of  them,  were  in  lead 

ncil.     That    court    held    that   while    the 

w    required    the    instructions    t<>    be    in 

riting   the   statue    did    not   provide   that 

e  writing  shall  be  In  ink. 

"Four  years  later  in  state  vs.  Fooks,  two 
the  instructions  were  in  print,  and  this 

as  urged  as  a  ground  of  complaint, 
upreme    court.    Judge    Heck    writing    the 
pinion,    held    that    while    the    statute    re- 
ulred   instructions  to  be  in  writing,  pre- 

nting    them    in    print   was   a     sufficient 

implianec   with   the    law.     Thus   for   tne 
time  giving  legal  indorsement  to  the. 

'in.-   rourt 

I'gS. 

"Tli"   law  a  Is.  i  r  ^ « ( >  j  1 1  <  •   I  lie  n  I  toniey  gen- 

i  give  Ms  opinion  In 

Ing,  but  he  does  not  write  them  with 

his  hand,  he.  dictates  them  to  a  stenogra- 


pher, who  writes  them  upon  a  typewriter, 
and  will  shortly  be  writing  them  with  pho- 
nograph. 

"In  all  these  cases  the  provision  that 
the  thing  shall  be  done  in  writing  is  man- 
datory, but  the  character  of  the  writing, 
the  instrument  with  which  it  is  done,  and 
who  actually  manipulates  the  machine 
that  places  the  word  or  sign  upon  the 
record,  is  left  to  the  direction  and  the 
judgment  of  the  individual  ,or  body  who 
is    required  to  make  the  record. 

"The  legislature  in  the  adoption  of  the 
provisions  of  the  two  sections  above  re- 
ferred to  had  two  things  in  mind  so  far 
as  the  sections  cover  the  practice  of  os- 
teopathy. First,  to  test  the  competency 
of  the  applicant  to  practice  that  profes- 
sion; second,  to  preserve  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  public  a  record  showing 
such  competency.  When  the  board  withj 
any  given  applicant  has  accomplished 
these  two  things  it  has  complied  with  the 
law. 

"If  the  rule  contended  for  by  some  had 
•been  enforced  in  this  country  thirty  years 
ago  the  legal  profession  and  the  medical 
profession  would  have  been  deprived  of 
some  of  its  brightest  and  clearest  minds, 
in  fact,  I  have  in  mind  now  men  in  both 
professions  who  are  blind,  and  yet  whose 
services  are  sought  above  those  of  others 
who  are  in  possession  of  all  of  their  fac- 
1  ultics." 

ILLINOIS  CHARITIES/ 
GET  MORE  MONETi 

House  Increases  Appropria- 
tions Made  by  Senate 
for  that  Purpose. 


CONCESSION    TO    GOVERNOR 
i 

HURRY   CALL    IS    SENT   CLERKS 

FOR    WORK    ON    CHICAGO 

CHARTER  BILL. 


Special  Dispatch  to  the  Gw>be-Demochat. 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILL.,  May  d.— Sub- 
stantial changes  were  amended  in  the 
senate  omnibus  hill  making  appropria- 
tions for  repairs  and  improvements  of 
state  charitable  Institutions  when  that 
measure  was  called  up  on  second  reading 
in  the  house  this  morning.  The  total  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose  was  increased 
from  $1,880,702,  the  amount  fixed  by  tne 
senate  amendments,  to  .$2,078,402.  The  in- 
crease of  $200,000  is  a  slight  concession  to 
Gov.  Deneen. 

The  appropriation  to  the  northern  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  at  Elgin  is  Increased 
from  $128,300  to  $182,380,  by  the  addition 
of  a  $4000  appropriation  for  improving  the 
ventilation  and  an  additional  $50,000  for 
two  new  cottages.  The  total  appropria- 
tion to  the  eastern  hospital  for  Insane  at 
Kankakee  Is  reduced  $9000.  The  item  for 
the  psychopathic  institute  and  mainte- 
nance for  two  years  is  cut  from  $30,000  to 
$25,000.  The  amount  for  hydrotherapeutic 
equipment  Is'  reduced  from  $4000  to  $3000. 
The  $5500  appropriation  for  flooring  is 
stricken  out  and  an  appropriation  of  $2500 
Is  allowed  for  wiring.  The  central  hos- 
pital for  insane  at  Jacksonville  is  allowed 
tl22.500  instead  of  $84,500,  fixed  by  the 
senate. 

Baths  for  the  Insane. 

The  $104,000  for  plumbing  is  increased 
by  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  adding  bath- 
ing facilities.  The  appropriation  for  iron 
beds  Is  Increased  from  $3000  to  $6000,  and 
that   for  enlarging  the  power  house   and 

Eokestaok  is  raised  from  $20,000  to  $24,- 
To    the    total    is    added   $25,000   for 
lding   and    equipping   additional    quar- 
ters to  accommodate  10y  patients. 

To  the  southern  hospital  for  the  insane 
at  Anna  is  given  $131,700,  Instead  of  the 
$«8,200  provided  by  the  .senate.     The  ap- 

firoprlatlon  for  rebuilding  the  greenhouse 
s  reduced  from  $2500  to  $1000,  and  items 
ere  added,   as  follows:     Plumbing    $21)00; 
power  plant,   $40,000;   wiring,  $3000, 
The   appropriations    for    the   school    for 


the  deaf  in  jacKsonvuie  is  increased  rrom 
131,000  to  $50,000.  The  $24,000  allowed  by 
the  senate  for  repairs  and  Improvements 
Is  Increased  to  $30,000.  The  dairy  barn  ap- 
propriation is  increased  from  $4000  to 
$6000,  and  the  house  adds  appropriations 
of  $10,000  for.  a  fireproof  stairway  exten- 
sion on  the  school  building  and  $100flf  for 
land. 

Blind  School  Gets  IDouble. 

To  4h«-*ehool  for  the  blind  at  Jackson- 
ville is  allotted  $32,200;  a  $15,000  appro- 
priation for  a  power  plant  being  added  to 
the  senate's  appropriation. 

The  approbation  to  the  soldiers'  or- 
hans'  home  at  Normal  is  increased  from 
$23,122  to   $30,822. 

Three  thousand  dollars  is  allowed  for 
fire  protection,  instead  of  $5000,  and  the 
Industrial  shop  equipment  appropriation 
Is  reduced  from  $5000  to  $1000.  The  fol- 
lowing items  are  added:  Wiring,  $1200- 
roofing,  $3000;  radiation,  $2000;  plastering 
$1000;    plumbing,    $1000. 

With  considerably  less  than  a  quorum 
present  the  house  to-day  attacked  some 
minor  amendments  to  the  Chicago  char- 
ter bill  and  advanced  that  measure  to 
third  reading.  A  hurry  call  has  been 
Bent  to  all  the  enrolling  and  engrossing 
clerks  of  the  house,  directing  them  to  be 
In  Springfield  early  Monday  morning  to 
take  up  the  work  on  the  big  charter  bill 
The  house  organization  will  endeavor  to 
have  the  bill  on  the  calendar  by  Tuesdav, 
morning  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
pass  it  on  that  day.  Upon  the  outcome 
Df  this  plan  depends  whether  or  not  next 
Saturday  shall  be  the  day  of  sine  die  ad- 
journment. 

The  house  devoted  most  of  Its  time  to- 
Bay  to  the  advancement  of  bills  from  seo- 
»nd  to  third  reading. 

mm    Jersey  City,  N.  J.  -  Journal 
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[AKE  JTATTRESSES 

St.   Joseph's   Home  Has  Found 
M  v  Employment  for  All 
Inmates. 

The  men  of  St.  Joseph's  School  for 
the  Blind,  on  Pavonia  Averrue.  have 
just  branched  out  into  a  new  line 
of  work.  They  are  caning  chairs  and 
making  and  remodeling  mattresses 
for  the  public,  which  helps  them  to 
make  the  day  seeem  to  pass  a  little 
quicker. 

The  work  of  the  home  in  making 
the  lives  of  the  inmates  a  little 
brighter  is  wonderful.  The  women 
and  girls  have  been  taught  to  sew 
and  make  many  pretty  things.  The 
children  are  taught  lessons  the  same 
as  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and 
sisters,  so  that  they  may  not  grow 
up  igrrorant,  but  may  become  intelli- 
gent men  and  women.  They  are 
taught  to  distinguish  objects  and  it 
is  marvelous  how  after  touching 
one's  face  and  hands  thev  are  able 
to  tell  whether  they  care  to  make 
your    acquaintance    or    not. 

The  men,  however,  have  found  the 
time  drag  more  heavily  on  their 
hands.  They  have  not  had  much  to 
interest  them  and  keep  them  occu- 
pied, but  now  the  sisters  have  de- 
vised the  plan  of  their  taking  up  the 
above  branch  of  work,  which  is  in- 
teresting to  them  as  well  as  of  great 
benefit  to  the  general  public.  The 
work  has  been  given  a  thorough  test 
and  it  is  now  said  that  they  are  fully 
Qualified  to  make  a  practical  use  of 
their  accomplishment.  Orders  will 
therefore,  gladly  be  filled  for  any  one 
desiring  any  work  of  this  character. 


BOSTON  EVENIN 
TRANSCRIPT 

MAY    8^1907 

Charles  Elmendorf,  a  blind  youth  living 
In  Evansville,  lnd..  Is  an  enthusiastic  rooter 
at  every  baseball  game  played  there.  He  is 
on  the  free  list  at  the  ball  park  and  in 
some  mysterious  way,  which  even  he  can 
not  explain,  he  manages  to  keep  track  of 
the  games  as  they  are  played,  except  when 
something  complicated  occurs.  At  such 
times  a  spectator  explains  to  the  blind  lad. 
Young  Elmendorf,  who  has  been  blind  nin* 
years,  goes  all  over  the  city  without  assist- 


ance. 
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824,  Washington     Strkm.     Bostdn,     Mass. 

(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  as 
Second   Class   Mail   Matter) 

"^m^RSDAY,  MAY  9,  1907 
COXSIDERATENESS_TO     THE     BLIND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

In  a  recent  issue  of  your  paper -was  an 
article  about  a  young  woman  *h°  *ad 
just  returned  from  a  tour  of  the  world, 
n  particular,  she  said,  that  because  she 
was  blind  she  had  met  throughout  her 
journey  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
courtesy  from  everyone.  '^„J1„   for 

I  should  like  to  add  my  contribution  for 
the  great  general  kindness  there  is  in  every 
human  heart.     For  some  years  I  have  had 
to  walk  with  a  cane;   years  in  which   mj 
life  has  been  enriched  by   the  many  kind- 
nesses received  on  every  hand.     My   work 
takes    me    far    down-town    where    business 
traffic  is  heavy.     As  a  dally  experience  I 
have   been    touched   again    and    again   with 
the  innate  chivalry   of  all   classes  of   men 
and   women,  more   particularly  that  shown 
me    by    the   drivers    of    heavy    teams    and 
wiotormen.      Many    times    it    has    been    an 
effort  to  hold  back  a  pair  of  strong  horses, 
yet    Invariably    it    is    done    as    I    wish    to 
cross  the  street.     And  with  a  nod  of  sym- 
pathy,   and    from    me   one   of   appreciation, 
I  go  on  my  way  with  never  an  accident  or 
fear  of  harm. 

This   is   one   of   the    many  compensations 
which  life  gives.  L.  L.  P. 

Boston,  May  8. 
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Blind  Scbjopl's  Athletic  Meet. 
Great  prepaJat^h  is  being  made  by 
the  JJwnayJBchodTTor  its  third  track  and 
field  meet,  'which  will  take  place  Satur- 
day, Ma«  25.  A  great  deal  of  interest  is 
being  taken  by  the  junior  athletes  of  the 
city  in  the  contest,  and  fully  fifty  will 
compete  for  the  beautiful  medals  which 
will  be  given  for  first,  second  and  third 
places  in  all  the  events. 

Entry  blanks  have  been  sent  out  by  the 
institution  to  about  twenty  different 
teams  In  the  city,  which  will  probably 
bring  together  a  large  number  of  the  best 
younger  athletes  of  Louisville,  especially 
in  the  dashes,  in  which  there  will  un- 
doubtedly  be  a  large  field. 

A  beautiful  trophy  cup  will  be  given  to 
the  team  scoring  the  largest  number  of 
points  beside  a  handsome  medal  to  the 
individual  scoring  the  largest  number  of 
poinrs. 

Among  the  schools  and  clubs  which  will 
probably  be  well  represented  are  Manual 
freshmen.  High  School  freshmen.  Univer- 
sity School  freshmen.  K.  M.  I.  freshmen. 
y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  M.  H.  A..  Patterson  and 
Davenport  School,  Jeffersonville  High 
School.  New  Albany  High  School,  Park- 
land. Highlands,  Clifton  and  the  Blind 
!  School. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  boys  In  Lou- 
1  ipvilip    under   sixteen    years   of    age.    The 
1  following  events  will  be  contested: 
yard  dash.  < 

7^-vard   dash. 

Standing  high   jump. 

Standing  broad   jump. 
rd  low  hurdles. 

Tug-of-war. 

18-ft.   rope  climb. 

Standing  spring-board  broad  Jump. 

oO-vard   egg  race. 
1     50-rard  sack  race. 

50-yard  three-legged  race. 


HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

0PSN8  A-WORKSHOP 


tv 


idW  the  direction  fef  St.  Joseph's 
Home  for  the  Blind  a  workshop  for 
blind  men  has  been  opened  at  535  Pa- 
vonla  avenue,  Jersey  City  Heights. 
The  principal  <rork  at  which  the  men 
are  now  employed  is  renovating-  old 
mat nesses,  making  new  ones  and  re- 
caning  chairs.  In  connection  with  the 
work  the  following-  statement  has  been 
issued  by  those  in  charge  of  the  home: 

"We  will  appreciate  the  patronage 
:>f  our  friends  in  aiding  the  blind  men 
to  carry  out  these  industries.  Any  or- 
ders will  be  carefully  and  promptly  at- 
tended to." 

A*  list  of  prices  Is  adso  given,  as  fol- 
lows: Prices  for  renovating  cotton  or 
hair  mattresses,  according  to  size,  from 
$2  to  $3.50:  recaning  chairs,  according 
to  .size,  from  <>'»  cents  upward. 


;saay, 


!ay  7,    1907. 


JSV  I  BLIND    MEN    AND  JURY  SERVICE 

An  Important  question  is  under  discussion     at  W*  u< 
Sard  to  whether  blind  men  are  entitled  to  serVe  L<     ,       * ^     D"   C"   in   »* 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  excused  from   jury    Zv '       'Uatic*  Anderson 
reason,  the  justice  claimed,  that  he  was'    unaWe   t  /      ""*    m&n   f0r   th* 

Juryman  on  account  of  his  blindness.  It  is  al Led  22*?  ^  dUt!e"  °f  a 
cused  is  a  highly  intelligent  gentleman  who  can  Vjl  „**!  JUryman  so  ex" 
of  the  human  voice  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  IZ  ^  by  the  sounJ 
than   if  he   had   the  full   sense   of  vision        Of  &     Wltness   tes«nes 

specimens  of  handwriting  or  other  exhibits  tnat  ZZ1H  k*  C°UM  "0t  exa^ine 
he  view  the  scene  of  an  accident  or  the  premised  fn  be  *d"lUted'  «*  could 
committed.    It   is,    therefore,    questionable  whether  a  biiL  *     mUrter  Was 

serve  on  a  jury.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  th*  J  ,  T°  ha3  a  rlsht  to 
would  challenge  suoh  a  juror.  The  question  ta  I  ^tend&nt  in  any  case 
legalauthortty  in  each  particular  r„J  lhat  must  be  decided  by 


Cincinnati 

i&s*  blind 
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Other  Cities  Adopt  Plan  of  Lo- 
cal Library  Society. 


that  any  blind  person  in  any  part  oi 
the  United  States  may  obtain  books 
from  the  society.  Many  volumes  have 
been  sent  to  public  libraries  in  New 
York,  Cleveland  and  Leavenworth, 
Kas.,  which  made  application  for  them. 
The  public  libraries  of  Sacramento, 
Brooklyn,  Grand  Rapids  and  Cleveland 
have  adopted  the  plan  inaugurated  by 
the  Cincinnati  society  and  are  meeting 
with  similar  success.  * 


Adults     and     Children     Are 

Taught  to  Read  and  Write. 



Within  a  year  a  deaf  and  blind  child 
has  been  taught  to  read  the  embossed 
type  of  books  for  the  blind,  count  one 
hundred  and  read  many  sentences  from 
the  lips  and  repeat  them. 

Twelve  others  have  been  taught  to 
read,  three  to  write  with  pencil  and 
three  to  use  the  typewriter. 

Twelve  volumes  were  copied  into 
New  York  point  by  a  blind  man  and 
woman. 

Books  for  the  blind  have  been  loaned 
to  public  libraries  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Library  Society  for  the  Blind,  dur- 
ing its  sixth  and  most  successful  year, 
just  closed.  During  the  year  five  read- 
ings were  held  each  week,  an  entertain 
ment  was  given  once  a  month  and  a 
reading  for  children  held  each  weeli 
during  the  summer. 

Arrangements  have    been    made    sc 
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I  OHN  T.  TIMMOXS.  the  blind  naturalist  oil 
Cadiz,  Ohio,  loves  birds'     Tttreutly  lie  madfl 
a   flock   of   martins   comfortable   and   happy 
by  building  for  them,  with  bis  own  hands* 
a   kind   of   bird   npuriment    hous£,  ..    bos   been 

erected  in  bis  yard. 

It  is  a  building  with  seventeen  rooms,  the  cen- 
tral portion  containing  three  floors  of  four  rooms 
each.  The  house  is  a.  remarkable  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  birds  seem  as  proud  of  it  as  is  Mr. 
Timmons. 

When  the  house  was  Completed  it  was  hoisted 
into  position  on  top  of  K  stout  pole  with  much 
ceremony;  many  citizens  of  the  town  being  present. 


IN   SPITE  of  his  affliction,  Mr.   Timmons  has  achieved 
quite  a   reputation   as  a  naturalist,   which  is   not   en- 
tirely local.     The  people  of  Cadiz  are  proud  of  him— 
and   the  town    has   presented   to   the    world   such   fa- 
mous  men  as   Bishop   Matthew  Simpson,    General   George 
Custer,  Edwin  M.  Stanton  and  John  A.  Bingham. 

A  very  close  student  of  nature,  Mt.  Timmons  Is  able 
to  distinguish,  through  sound,  many  things  missed  by 
those  with  sight.  He  can  readily  distinguish  a  large 
number  of  birds  by  their  notes.  He  has  also  gained  some 
reputation  as  a  newspaper  and  magazine  writer,  and  In 
his  stories  he  shows  he  has  a  vivid  imagination. 

Roy  Knabenshue,  the  well-known  Toledo  airship  man, 
says  Mr.  Timmons  can  write  a  most  accurate  description 
of  just  how  the.  earth  appears  to  a  man  up  in  a  balloon 
or  airship,  notwithstanding  the  fact  he  cannot  see  even 
whra  he  is  on  the  earth. 

The  printers  of  Cadiz,  learning  that  Mr.  Timmons  had 
built  a  large  birdhouse,  offered  to  have  a  "raising"  and 
to   place  the  structure  on  a  large  pole  for  him. 

They  assembled  at  his  pretty  little  home.  and.  amid 
much  jollity,  placed  the  new  home  for  the  purple  martins 
on  the  polo,  where  the  birds  are  now  entertaining  then- 
blind   host   with  their  cheerful  music. 

"1  always  loved  birds,"  said  Mr.  Timmons.  "Some 
of  the  feathered  songsters  have  formed  the  habit  of  living 
and  hatching  their  young  in  boxes  or  small  structures 
placed  on  poles  so  that  cats  or  other  animals  cannot 
disturb    them. 

"1  det<  nftined  to  build  for  the  martins  a  comfortable 
home,  and  at  odd  times  during  the  winter  I  worked  at 
the  birdhouse.  I  had  hut  few  tools,  and  having  to  work 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  the  task  was  somewhat  tedious, 
but    finally,    after    [Jetfseverjfrnde,    1    completed    the    house. 

"It  contains  seventeen  rooms.  There  are  three,  floors 
in  tin-  main  or  central  portion  of  the  structure,  with 
iQUr  rooms  to  each  Moor;  there  are  two  side  wings,  With 
two  rooms  each,  and  one  room  in  the  base  of  the  central 
tower. 

"The  building  has  a  Oupola  On  each  wing,  with  a 
tower  in  the  middle;,  and  the  house  has  verandas  on  all 
sides. 

"The  structure  captains  over  890  pieces  of  lumber  of. 
various  sizes,    and   it   weighs  almost  200  pounds.      I    i 


ffjs  Apartment  /fozsse  /br&Srds 


brads  of  various  lengths  in  putting  the  house  to- 
gether, and  th°y  aided  materially,  as  they  seldom  split 
the  short  pieces  of  wood. 

"All  the  tools  I  had  were  a  saw,  a  square,  a  plane, 
a  pocketknife.  a  hammer  and  a  miter  box.  The  latter 
was  a  guide  in  sawing  many  of  the  smaller  pieces,  but 
to  cut  larger  boards  I  had  to  use  a  square-ended  board 
as  a  guide,  marking  the  point  to  be  cut  bv  the  use  of  the 
knife. 

"I  seldom  spoiled  a  piece,  and  I  can  drive  a  nail  as 
well  as  any  one.  After  the  building  was  completed,  my 
wife  painted  it,  and  it  was  then  ready  to  set  up  in  place." 

Charities  and  The  Commons 


^ 


For  the  Blind  in  Cleveland.~The  Society 
for  Promoting  the   Interests    of    the    Blind 
in     Cleveland     held     its     first     public     ex- 
hibition   and     sale      during     the     week     of 
April  first.      An   unused   store  was  secured 
for  the  display  of  the  process  and  products 
of  weaving  in  color  and  design.     A  woman's 
committee     representing     various     churches 
served  luncheon  and  secured  orders  for  the 
execution  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics.     Over 
$1,000    was    realized.       The     movement     in 
Cleveland  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  effort  on 
the   part   of    several    organizations.      Some 
time  ago  the  Public  Library  began  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  entertainments  for  the 
blind.      An  exchange  was  organized  for  the 
use  of  extra  tickets  to  plays  and  concerts. 
The  Associated  Charities  undertook  a  census 
of  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  blind 
persons  in  the  city.     Under  the  direction  of 
Goodrich  House,  instruction  in  weaving  was 
taken  up,  and  several  skilled  workers  have 
been  developed.     Finally,  the  recent  annul- 
ment of  the  state  pensions  brought  all  these 
lines  of  effort  together  in  an  endeavor  to  in- 
crease  the    educational    possibilities    of   the 
blind  and  to  discover  other  occupations  and 
industries  which  may  be  opened  to  them. 

T  H  E  W  E  S  T 
VIRGINIA    TABLET. 

An  encouraging'  letter  from  our  old 
friend  and  pupil  Michael  \y.  Burke 
now  at  Newbnrg,  W.  Va.,  follows,' 
and  bis  dear  Irish  voice  ami  hear 
f«*g  in  every  line.  Mow  strange  it 
is  thai  the  papers  do  not  publish 
through  the  whole  country  the  tact 
of  the  t  ree  postage. 

Newburg,   W.  Va.,  May  3,  1907. 
Dear  Mr.  Johnson 


A  will  write  you  a  letter, 
to  let  you  know,  I  Lave  not  forgotton 
y°u.  I  am  getting  along  fairly  well. 
1 1  had  trouble  with  one  of  my  eyes  a 
week  ago  and  bad  to  go  to  Baltimore 
and  have  it  removed,  von  know,  it 
was  tiie  one  I  used  to  sec  light  from. 
1 1  just  learned  from  Mrs.  Zeigler 
magazine,  that  we  can  get  book, 
mailed  to  us  tree  and  back  to  where 
they  belong  after  we  read  them. 
Now  Mr.  Johnson,  I  have  lots  ot  lei- 
sure time,  and  1  would  like  if  you 
would  kindly  help  me  get  some  books, 
and  I  will  take  the  best  of  care  of 
them,  and  return  as  soon  as  I  read 
them.  Please  send  a  list  of  the  latest 
books,  in  the  Institution  1  like  some 
stories  or  some  thing  historical. 
Think  I  will  write  to  the  Philadelphia 
literary  for  the  blind,  for  a  list  of 
books.  I  like  my  magazine  very 
much.  I  hope  you  and  your  family 
are  well.  My  folks  have  moved  here, 
and  I  can  be  at  home  which  makes  it 
much  more  pleasant  for  me.  I  am 
still  running  my  store,  and  have 
made  a  little  money  in  the  last  few 
years  out  side  of  my  living.  Please 
give  my  best  wishes  to  all  who  know 
me,  and  especially  your  people  I 
have  no  more  to  write,  and  hoping  to 
get  a  letter  from  you  soon, 

I  am  your  old  friend  and  pupil, 
_  M.  W.  Burkk- 

BOSTON   EVEOTtfG^ 

TRANSCRIPT, 
MAY    13,   1907 

Canon  Lyon,  the  blind  vicar  of  Sher- 
borne, Dorset,  England,  >has  inti'mated  his 
intention  of  resigning  his  vicariate,  after 
forty  years'  occupancy  of  it.  The  canon, 
who  will  be  eighty  years  old  in  Septem- 
ber, possesses  the  unique  distinction  of 
I  eing  actually  born  under  t'he  roof  of  his 
own  church.  As  head  masiter  of  Sher- 
borne School,  his  father  occupied  as  a 
dwelling  house  what  was  originally  the 
Lady  Chapel  of  the  famous  abbey,  and  it 
was  there  the  blind  vicar  was  born. 


n 
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PRINTING  BLANT  FOR  BLIND 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Incor- 
porators and  life  members  of  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  held  yesterday  afternoon,  W.  L. 
Aftbot  and  O.  M.  Edwards  were  re- 
elected to  the  boarc^  of  directors  and  J. 
R.  McGlnley  wasi  elected  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
J.    A.    Lipp  nentt,    who    is   now    In   Europe. 

Charles  L.  Taylor,  of  the  Carnegie  hero 
fund,  gave  $500  to  establish  a  printing 
department  to  supply  the  pupils  with 
lesson  leaves  and  text  books  In  the 
raised  dot  characters.  The  total  receipts 
for  the  year  amounted  to  $47,307.46  and 
the  expenditures  to  $41. 860.09.  President  H. 
Kirke  Porter  reported  that  an  appro- 
priation from  the  legislature  was  ex- 
pected very  soon  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  repairing  the  buildings.  Bequests  to 
the  institution  were  reported  from  John 
Porterfield.  who  gave  $20,000,  and  Mrs. 
Diffenbacher,  who  gave  $1,000,  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  donations.  During  the 
coming  year  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  establish  and  equip  a  gymnasium  for 
the  inmates,  as  physical  culture  has  been- 
neglected,  the  directors  believe,  and  more 
attention  will  be  paid  to  it  hereafter.  The 
reports  of  the  school  work  for  the  yeairf 
were   most   sntfe<f<rtory.  Jf\ 
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fcMind  Man  Is  Anxious 

to  Find  His  Relatives 

fAJ 


A'.  E.  Florence,  the  News- 
dealer, Waits  Word 
From  Kin. 


OAKLAND,  May  5. — Waiting  for  a 
kind  word  from  the  world,  with- 
out friends,  all  relatives  dead, 
Albert  E.  Florence  is  now  stone  blind 
arid  an  inmate  of  the  Home  for  the 
Adult  Blind  at  3601  Telegraph  avenue. 
For  thirty  years  Florence  was  a  famil- 
iar character  to  San  Francisco,  and  sold 
papers  at  the  corner  of  Market  and 
Eddy  streets.  He  was  stricken  blind 
eleven  years  ago,  and  wore  a  sign  on 
his    breast, 

"Blind:  Correct  information  cheer- 
fully given." 

Florence  was  indeed  a  walking  di- 
rectory, and  notwithstanding  his 
blindness  could  direct  all  who  asked 
him  to  any  point  in  the  city.  At  the 
time  of  the  disaster  the  old  man  sat 
on  a  trunk  in  front  of  the  Mint  and 
pictured  as  best  as  he  could  the  burn- 
ing of  his  city. 

Florence  has  crossed  the  United 
States  in  search  for .  his  kin,  but  has 
been  unable  to  find  any  trace.  He  is 
a  man  of  good  education,  and  his  par- 
ticular study — history — makes  his  con- 
versation of  great  interest.  He  was 
born  in  Essex,  Connecticut,  in  1829,  and 
later  went  to  New  York.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  organize  the  Thirty-day 
Volunteers,  Company  A,  Fifty-sixth, 
Brooklyn.  He  is  an  old  New  York 
militiaman  and  served  his  full  term 
of  three  years  as  well  in  the  fire  de- 
partment  there. 

His  journeyings  have  covered  the 
world.  In  1865  he  went  to  Peru,  and 
when  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  take 
Callao  he  placed  the  Armstrong  JBat- 
tery  in  commission,  built  a  breast- 
works of  sand  bags  and  helped  fight 
off  their  fleet.  For  this  service  he 
was  given  the  right  of  citizenship 
without  forfeiting  the  rights  of  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States.  The  old 
man  cherishes  the"  diploma  and  tells 
of  the  battle  which  he  engineered  to 
victory   for  the   Peruvians. 

Florence  has  been  actor,  musician, 
newsman,   public    lecturer,   author,   ship 


ALBEET    E.    VL,OHi£.i\  tii. 

carpenter,  and  now  prides  himself  on 
a  poem  to  the  American  flag,  which  he 
expects  to  publish  soon.  He  has  had 
it  copyrighted  and  now  hopes  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  public.  The  saddest  fea- 
ture of  the  loneliness  of  the  old  man 
is  his  vain  search   for  his  relatives. 

"If  I  could  only  find  even  one  of  my 
relatives,  I  would  be  happy  and  con- 
tent. I  have  searched  the  whole  Unit- 
ed States  for  them,  but  here  I  am  un- 
fortunate, almost  helpless,  an  old  man 
waiting  to  die  alone.  If  through  pub-1 
licity  you  can  help  me  to  find  even 
one  of  my  kin,  God  would  bless  you 
and  you  would  do  an  old  man  a  great 
service." 


TO  BUY  PRESS  FOR  BU4ID. 

V.    L.     Taylor     Gives     $500     for     New 


Printing    Machinery-Gymna- 


TTi< 


sium  Needed. 


.e  donation  of  $500  by  Charles  L. 
Taylor,  of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  for 
the  purchase  of  a  new-style  printing  press 
and  the  urgent  suggestion  of  a  gymna- 
sium for  the  blind  children,  were  two  im- 
portant features  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Incorporators  and  life  members  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 
th«i  ^Mnd,  hcld  yesterday  at  the  Insti- 
tution on  Bellefleld  avenue 

The  $500  given  by  Mr.  Taylor  is  to  buy 
a  press  that  will  supply  the  students 
with  text  books  of  the  raised  dot  letter 
characters^  J.  R.  McGlnley  was  elected 
a  director  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 

!?hnT8rat,?*n,of  Dr-  J-  A-  L1PPincott, 
who     Is    in    Italy.      President    H.     Kirke 

^eK,reported  that  the  legislature  will 
?£2b™  LS°0n  .make  an  appropriation  for 
the   repair   of  the   buildings.      During  the 

■H%  y,tir  e  total  receiPts  were  $47,307.46 
ind   the  expenditures  were  $41,8(30.09 

Bequests  to  the  institution  have  been 
M$n-  yhvMrST  „Dlff«S°acher.  who  gave 
L"1'  °?  J°hn  Porterfield,  $20,000 
Ew-*  th«  institution  with  a  number  of 
£rnrSary  le£ate*  to  a  large  fori 
tune   in  addition.     A  peculiarly   touching 

tto  taUSfi  that  °uf  a  dyin*  graduate  °f 
mren? ^ 2?J?'    who  •  reined    that    his 

cia?fP«0*h?Uld.Send  the  means  for  a  spe- 
cial feast  to  his  old  school  mate  friends. 


Mr.  Portor  suggested  that  a  field  officer 
be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  searching 
out  the  blind  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  and  making  them  acquainted  with 
the  advantages  of  the  local  institution. 
,  A  new  business  course  has  been  estab- 
lished with  a  view  toward  teaching  blind 
students  to  become  sales  agents  for 
wholesale  houses.  .■*#'• 


"\JEATjl  flpLIND  CHAPLAIN, 

JroVs.    May    7.— (Special-).— Nich 


LYOJTS.  May  7.— (Special-).— Nicholas 
B.  Ireland,  blind  chaplain  of  A.  D.- 
Adams Post,  No.  153,  G.  A.  R.,  died  this 
morning  of  heart  failure,  following  a 
recovery  from  typhoid  fever.  He  was 
born  here  61  years  ago.  enlisted  at  the 
age  of  18  in  Company  D.  111th  Infantry, 
and  served  until  the  war  ended.  He 
was  a  potter  by  trade  and  had  been 
totally  blind  nine  years.  Surviving  art 
one  brother  and  four  sisters. 

From 


BUND  VETERAN 
DEAD,  AT  LYONS 

A  / " 

NICHOLAS  B.  IRELAND  A  VICTIM 
OF  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 


ENLISTED  IN  UNION  ARMY  WHEN  U 


Was  Chaplain  of  A.  D.  Adams  Post, 
G.  A.  R.— Stricken  With  Blindness 
While  at  a  Political  Meeting— He 
Learned  to  Read  With  His  Fingers 


Lyons.  May  7. — This  morning  Nicholas 
Biddle  Ireland,  the  blind  chaplain  of  A.  D. 
Adams  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  died  at  his  home 
on  Canal  street,  after  an  illness  of  three 
months.  Death  came  suddenly,  for  Mr. 
Ireland  was  thought  to  toe  on  the  road  to 
recovery  and  had  been  outdoors  several 
times.  Bright's,  disease  was  the  direct 
cause  of  his  death. 

Ke  was  61  years  old  in  April,  and  was 
the  third  of  nine  children,  of  whom  four 
are  now  living.  They  are  Misses  Mary 
and  Louise  Ireland,  of  Lyons,  Mrs.  John 
Quigg,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and  Mrs. 
Kate  Sanford,  of  Byn  Mawr,  Penn.  The 
family  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Lyons.  Mr. 
Iceland's  mother,  who  was  Cornelia  Welch, 
was  (born  here  and  his  father,  Biddle  Ire- 
land, came  here  in  the  30's.  On  his 
father'^  side  he  came  of  the  famous  Bid- 
dle family  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  named 
for  Nicholas  Biddle,  a  banker,  who  as- 
sisted in  financing  the  Revolutionary  war. 

The  most  of  Nicholas  Ireland's  life  was. 
spent  in  Lyons.  At  the  age  of  16  he  had 
enlisted  in  Company  O,  111th  New  York 
Volunteers.  Two  of  the  company  are  left 
in  Lyons,  Mark  Thornton  and  Philip 
Clans,  and  one  lives  in  Iowa.  The  last 
day  on  which  Mr.  Ireland  had  the  use  of 
his  eyes  he  had  been  to  a  funeral  of  a 
Grand  Army  comrade,  and  went  directly 
from  the  cemetery  to  the  Court  House, 
where  Roosevelt,  Jacob  Riis  and  Chauneey 
In  pew   "'ere   speaking. 

The  dazzling  electric  lights  around  the 
platform  were  more  than  the  failing  sight 
could  endure  and  Nicholas  Ireland  came 
away  from  the  meeting  totally  blind,  the 
last  human  form  he  saw  toeing  that  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Ireland  was  the  only  person  in 
Lyons  and  probably  in  the  county  who 
could  read,  blind  characters.  After  he  was) 
50  year-  old  he  had  learned  the  two  sys- 
tems, having  to  discard  the  Moon  system, 
that  of  raised  letters,  because  so  little  lit- 
ture  is  printed  in  it,  and  acquired  the 
use  of  the  American  Point  or  Braille  sys- 
tem. H"  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Zeigler 
magazine  for  the  blind  and  had  been  read- 
ing ir  the  last  di  : ■•  ed. 

The  wonderful  ability  shown  by  Mr. 
Ireland  in  helping  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
loss    of    sight,    made    him    a    conspicuous 


figure  on  the  street.  He  could  go  any- 
where in  the  village  alone  toy  reason  of 
having  an  acute  sense  of  locality  which 
ha  had  cultivated  when  he  knew  that 
blindness  was  coming  on.  By  the  varying 
sounds  of  his  footfalls  on  the* sidewalk's  he 
went  unerringly  to  any  place  he  had  ever 
visited. 


Dayton ,  O.  New® 


BLIND  SOCIETY  ASKS 

i^-flLLS  TO  RESIGN. 


J.  v.  Hills,  who  tor  soma  time  past 
has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  secretarj 
of  the  National  League  of  the  Phys- 
ical Education  and  Improvement  of 
the  Blind,  has  been  asked  to  hand  in; 
his  resignation  by  the  members  of 
that  society.  Mr.  Hills  refuses  to  re- 
sign until  the  society  pays  him  a 
debt,  which  he  claims  is  due  him.  A 
meeting  will  toe  held  Wednesday 
night  at  the  residence  of  Adolph 
Bornstein,  313  Howard  street,  to  se- 
lect a  successor  to  Mr.  Hills.  ^ 

OM?lotte.N.O,-New>: 

Meningitis  Left  Mr. 

Beatty  'Xotally  Blin 


Seatty,  of  this  county, 
wno  joined*  thU  army  several  yea#S  ago 
— at  the  local  United  States  recruiting 
station,  is  the  only  surviving  soldier  of 
18  who  were  stricken  with  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  while  on  duty  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Mr.  Beatty  -was  in 
Charlotte  this  morning  en  route  to  the 
home  of  his  father,  Mr.  W.  L.  Beatty, 
near  Croft.  The  terrible  disease  left 
him  totally  blind.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Private  Wolf,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  disease,  which  seems  to  have 
been  contageous,  broke  out  among  the 
soldiers  in  the  Islands  Ave  months 
ago  and  despite  every  remedy  known 
to  the  physicians,  all  save  Mr.  Beatty 
succumbed.  He  was  transported  to  the 
United  States  for  treatment  in  the  gov- 
ernment hospital  at  Washington,  where 
he  remained  until  his  recovery  was 
certain,  though  having  lost  his  eye- 
sight he  was  unable  to  come  home 
alone  and  a  private  was  sent  along  with 
him.  It  is  understood  that  he  will  re- 
ceive a  handsome  pension  from  the 
government. 

Mr.  Beatty  is  well  known  in  Char- 
lotte. He  is  a  young  man  of  splendid 
character.  His  friends  throughout  the 
county  will  deeply  sympathize  with  him 
in  his  misfortune.  ..^.. 


CLUB  f;J0ft-etma, 

MEN  INUEW  YORK. 


New  neldstof  activity  and  pleasure 
arfe\  cpi^^ntfy  being  opened  to  the 
blft«0^"Th$  American  Magazine." 
which  contains  a  lively  article  on  "Ath- 
letics Among  the  Blind,"  reports  much 
that  is  both  new  and  interesting.  Ac- 
cording to  this  article  American^!' ■ 
boys  are  playing  baseball  and  football, 
and  are  taking  part  in  track  athletics. 
And  in  contests  with  seeing  boys  they 
are  frequently  victorious! 

Another  fact  of  equal  importance  is 
brought   out— the    fact    that   the    blind 
are    taking    more    and    more    part    h) 
social  intercourse.     Along  this  line  thy 
author    of   the   article    reports    the    re- 
cent establishment  in  New   York   City 
of  a  blind  man's  club  which  numbers 
forty    or    fifty    members,    all    of    them 
engaged    in    self-supporting    industry, 
chiefly    the    manufacture    of    parts    ol 
furniture.        They    meet    every    othu- 
Monday.    to      play      cards,    chess      and 
checkers,   tell   stories,   listen   to   music. 
and  hear  the  news  in  their  world.     It 
is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  gatherings 
imaginable.       One    of    their    delights    is 
to    tell    stories    on    themselves.        The 
other   day  a  member   recalled   the   re- 
mark of  a  Boston  woman  who  viewed 
with    indignation    a   party   of   students 
from    the    Perkins    Institute    walking 
down  the  street  of  an  evening.     "Tta| 
idea  "  she  cried,  "of  allowing  them  out 
alone  in  the  street  after  dark!"      An- 
other member,   with  a  little   touch    jf 
philosophy,    told    his    fellows    that    he 
had    been    blind    only    seven    months, 
but  was  already  earning  his  own  liv- 
ing again,  and  finding  content.     "You 
see,"    he   said    (they   all    use   the   vero 
"to  see"),   "it's  hard  for  a  blind  man 
to  be  a  bad  man.     All  that's  left  for 
him  U  to  be  useful!*  < 


CONCERT  TO-NIGHT 
MUSICIAN,  SON 

MeiuQyiajly|fl|ciety     Hopes     to 

Start  A.  Martiu  Guerard  on 

Road,  to  Success. 


1  he  concert  which  will  be  given  to- 
night for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  A.  Martin 
Oruerard.  the  blind  boy,  at  the  Central 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium,  by  the  Confed- 
erate Memorial  Society,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  Alfred  Robyn,  will  prove  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  hear  the  best 
home  talent. 

Mr.   Guerard   is  the  blind  son  of  a  Con- 
federate; soldier,     tie   has   learned  to 
the  piano  by  having:  his  friends   read 
notes    to    him    and    it    was    by    wonderful 
patience    and    hard    work    that    his    object 
has    been    accomplished,    and    this   coi 
Is  to  enable  him   to  acquire   the  means  lo 
continue    his    chosen    work,    so    he    -  . 
himself     to     make     hi?    own     way 
world. 

NAinons;    the    names     on    t he    progr: 
^e     Miss     Ora.ce     MeCiilloch.    Mn 


WILL  AID  BLJNB 
OF  CONFEDERATE 

Kaufman.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Chappell,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Richer.  Mrs.  Julia  McCasland,  John 
Rohan  and  Herbert  Cost.      "V 

The  following  committees  are  in  charge: 

Printing— Mrs.  Mary  Kretchmar,  chairman, 
and  Mrs.   E.   R.   Gamble  assistant. 

Ticket— Mme?.  Phil  Chew,  William  William- 
eon,  Peyton  Skipwlth,  9.  W.  Heard,  Henry 
Stanley.  Atklne,  T.  W.   North. 

Programme — Mr.   Robvn,   Mr.    A.    D.   Chappell. 

Hall— Mmes.  George  K.  Warner,  E.  W.  Cocke, 
J.    P.  Qulnn,   E.   B.  Evans. 

Prwa-MmfE.  Flore  ice  I^aflin,  John  S.  Low- 
ry.   Miss  Nanine  Ohassaing. 

Piano— Mmes--.  W.  B.  Kinealy,  Belle  Castle- 
niHii   Carroll,   Li.   M.   Pickett 

Doorkeepers— Mmes.  L,.  P.  Valliant,  Celeste 
Pirn,  Robert  MpCulloch,  Jennie  Edwards.  Bes- 
sie Jone«. 


1  is  REIGNING  BELLE  IN  EARLY  FORTIES  0  \ 

HAPP"V  Virginia  bride  at  19,  mistress  of  the  White  House 
U^A*  ..i   21   an.l  totally  blind  ami  an  inmate  of  the  Louise  Home 

l\  in  Washington  at  $7-    Such  is  the  life  story  of  Mrs.  Letitia 

Tyler  Semple.  daughter  of  former  President  Tyler,  who  was  87  years 
"id  today. 

When  it  is  remembered  that.  Mrs.  Semple  was  a  little  girl  when 
Lafayette  made  his  last  visit  to  America,  and  a  young  woman  before 
the  Seminole  Indians  were  finally  pacified  in  Florida,  it  would  seem 
that  she  almost  belongs  to  another  age. 

She  saw  the  first  telegraph  wire  in  the  United  States  stretched 
from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  and  later  was  given  a  piece  of  the 
original  Atlantic  cable  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse  himself.  She  was  present 
at  the  launching  of  the  Alleghany,  the  first  iron  ship  in  the  United 
States  Navy  to  be  propelled  by  steam.  She  was  acquainted  with  such 
notable  figures  in  public  life  as  Daniel  Webster,  JohnC.  Calhoun,  Henry 
Clay,  Washington  Irving,  Andrew  Jackson,  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
numerous  others. 

Mrs.  Semple  in  her  youth  was  her  father's  constant  companion.  1 
She  was  a  good  musician  and  was  the  life  and  spirit  of  his  household,  j 
At  the  age  of  19  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Semple. 

When  the  death  of  William  Henry  Harrison  made  Tyler  President  •, 
he  brought  a  large  and  interesting  family  to  the  White  House.    Mrs. 
Tvler  was  an  invalid  and  could  never  discharge  the  duties  of  mistress 
of  the  White  House.     During  the  first  few  months  of  Tyler's  admin- 
istration  Mrs.  Robert  Tyler,  wife  of  a  son  of  the  President,  acted  as 
his  hostess,  while  the  President's  daughter,  1  etitia,  remained  at  their  j 
in  home  with  her  mother. 
Some  months  later  Mrs.  Tyler  madi  nip  to  \Va  ton,  ac- 

companied by  her  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Semple,  but  succumbed  to  her. 
malady  very  shortly  atterward  and  was  buried  from  the  White  House, 
of  which  she  had  never  been  able  to  assume  the  duties  of  mistress. 
After  the  death  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Semple  assumed  the  duties  of 
mistress  of  the  White  House,  which  she  discharged  with  grace  and  tact 
until  her  father's  second  marriage  only  a  few  months  before  his  term' 
of  office  expired.  His  second  bride  was  Miss  Julia  Gardner  of  New 
York. 

Like  most  elderly  people,  Mrs.  Semple  lives  in  the  past.  Her  last 
visit  to  the  White  House  was  during  the  administration  of  President 
Pierce,  whose  family  were  intimate  friends.  Since  that  time,  although 
invitations  have  come  to  her  for  every  function  given  there  and  are 
still  coming,  she  has  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

She  leads  a  quiet  life  in  the  Louise  Home  for  the  Aged,  which 
is  filled  with  Southern  ladies  of  gentle  birth  and  culture.  The  home 
is  not  a  charitable  institution,  for  each  woman  must  pay  for  her 
board  and  room.  The  charge  is. modest,  as  the  institution  was  hand- 
somely endowed  by  the  founder,  the  late  philanthropist,  W.  W. 
Corcoran,  who  gave  it  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Louise,  who  died 
in  her  youth.  _    ■ 
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TAYLOR  GIVES  SUM  FOR 

BUND  PRINTING  SHOP 


Pdrterfield    Bequest    to    Institution 

Already     Reaches     $47,000. 

Changes  in  Directorate. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  incorporators 
and  life   members   of   the   Western^Penn- 


Institution    for    the    BlincT-was 
sylvama.^       ;".il.t,.rno()n   at  the  institu- 


■hold  yesterday 
in  i'n  Bellefield  avenue.  vv.  ^-  £»»»* 
IS*  a  VI  Edwards  were  re-elected  to  the 
2°*  A~t  'directors      J.  R.   McGinley  was 

bcar?n  to  rill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Che 
^"ationfof   Dr.   J.   A.    L.ppincott.    who 

^rharTeTL'  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Car- 
„«ie  hero 'fund,  gave  $500  to  establish  a 
prfnting  denartment  to   supply  the  pup.ls 


with  the  lesson  leaves  and  text  books  in 
the  raised-dot  characters..  The  total  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  $47,307  46;  the  total  ex- 
penditures, $41,S60  09.  H.  Kirke  Porter, 
president  of  the  board,  in  his  report  said 
it  is  expected  that  an  appropriation  by 
the  legislature  to  cover  expenses  incurred 
in  repairing  the  buildings  will  shortly  be 
made. 

Bequests  to  the  institution  have  been 
made  by  Mrs.  Diffenbacher,  who  gave 
$1,000:  by  John  Porterfield,  $20,000,  making 
the  institution  with  a  number  of  others, 
residuary  legatee  to  a  large  fortune  [n 
addition.  The  first  payment  has  recently 
been  made,  and  after  paying-  the  state 
taxes  of  T>  per  cent.  1ms  brought  into  I 
treasury  over  $47,000.  A  peculiarly  touch- 
ing bequest  was  that  of  a  dying  grad- 
uate of  the  Institution  who  specified  u. 
his  parents  should  send  the  means  for  a 
special  feast  to  his  old  school  mate 
friends. 

Mr.  Porter  suggested  that  a  field  officer 
be  selected  for  the  purpose  of  searching 
out  the  blind  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  and  making  them  acquainted  with 
the  advantages  of  the  local   institution. 

A  new  business  course  has  been  estab- 
lished with  a  view  toward  teaching  blind 
students  to  become  sales  agents  for 
wholesale   houses  <** 


Country 
Day  bij  Day 
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Caring  for  theRldnd 

Afflicted   Are   Being  Taut>ht  to  Work  and 
Haw  Magazines  Printed  in  Raised 
Type—Successjul  Work  Being 
Done  jor  Blind  Babies. 


By  Frederic  J.  Haskin, 


Helen  Keller,  that  most  wonderful  of 
deaf-blind  people,  says  in  her  beautiful 
'essay  on  '"Optimism,"  "Once  I  knew  the 
depth  where  no  hope  was,  and  darkness 
lay  on  the  face  of  all  things.  Then  love 
came  and  set  my  soul  free.  Once  I  knew 
only  darkness  and  stillness.  Now  I 
know  hope  and  joy."  She  is  one  of  over 
65,000  blind  people  in  the  United  States, 
of  2,000,000  on  the  globe,  and  the  hope 
and  joy  that  are  now  hers  are  being 
tardily  brought  to  the  others.  With  the 
passing  of  the  years,  points  of  view  are 
changing,  and  where  help  was  once 
meted  out  to  the  blind  as  a  charity,  mod- 
ern civilization  is  beginning  to  give  it 
as  a  just  due.  Of  the  65,000  American 
blind,  25,000  are  unecessarily  so.  Had 
their  eyes  had  early  care  and  treatment 
the  sight  could  have  been  saved.  Sixty- 
five  hundred  are  blind  because  their 
mothers  and  physicians  did  not  care 
properly  for  their  eyes  when  they  were 
new-born. 

Realizing  what  carelessness  has  done 
in  these  pathetic  cases,  philanthropic 
men  and  women  are  busily  augmenting 
the  work  of  the  States  in  making  the 
lives  of  the  blind  happier  and  more  use- 
ful. Already  20  per  cent,  of  the  Ameri- 
can blind  over  10  years  old  are  engaged 
in  some  kind  of  gainful  occupation— a 
greater  per  cent,  than  that  shown  by 
any  other  country  in  the  world— and  the 
present  intent  of  those  interested  is  to 
give  them  a  wider  and  more  remuner- 
ative field  of  endeavor.  They  mean  to 
have  the  word  blind  no  longer  a  synonym 
for  dependence.  They  mean  to  train  the 
hands  and  the  brain  until  these  less  for- 
tunate people  become  as  independent  and 
as  happy  as  those  who  do  not  sit  in  phy- 
sical darkness.  The  blind  ask  no  char- 
ity and  no  pity  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  All  they  ask  is  a  chance  to  de- 
velop whatever  talents  that  lie  within 
them,  and  a  square  deal  when  they  try 
to  earn  their  own  living. 
*    *    * 

Thirty-six  States  and  Territories  now 
ave  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
lind,  the  Southern  States  as  a  rule  add- 
ijng  separate  departments  for  the  eare 
of  the  negroes.  Massachusetts  was  the 
pioneer  in  this  work.  In  1S29  the  first 
school  for  the  blind  in  the  New  World 
was  opened  in  Boston  and  from  the  first 
received  State  aid.  In  1831  active  work 
was  begun  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe,  who  rescued  Laura  Bridg- 
man  from  the  eternal  darkness  and  si- 
lence that  hang  over  the  deaf-blind. 
Colonel  Thomas  H.  Perkins  donated  his 
heme  for  the  use  of  the  students  and  the 
institution  was  named  for  him.  In  1S31 
New  York  opened  her  first  institution  for 
the  blind;  in  1833  the  Society  of  Friends 
founded  the  world  famous  one  in  Pena- 
lylvania,  and  in  1837  Ohio  opened  a  school 
in  Columbus.  The  next  year  one  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  in  1842  anothtr  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  marked  the  spread 
of  the  altruistic  idea.  There  are  now 
forty-one  State*  educational  institutions 
with  about  4000  pupils,  supported  at  an 
expense  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
1  1  with  manual  training  in  some  form 
trt  of  the  general  curriculum, 
e  latest  census  report  of  the  blind, 
pared    under   the    spe<  tion   of 

Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  showed  that 
eighty-five  out  of  every  100,0<K)  citizens 
were  blind,  but  that  sixteen  per  cent. 
of  the  totally  blind  and  twenty-four  per 
cent,  of  the  partially  blind  were  em- 
ployed in  earning  their  own  living.  Five 
thousand    or    more    over    ten    years    old 


\^    .ne  number  .being   totally  blind.     Pr, 

sional  services  claimed  nearly  2*00,  domes-! 
tic  and  personal  service  about  the  same 
le^"  trade    and    transportation    over 

1600,  and  manufacturing:  and  mechanics, 
Wfa.  i  here  were  four  totally  blind 
woodsmen  and  raftsmen,  nine  totally 
Wind  wood-choppers.  4i>2  musicians  or 
music  teachers,  and  543  brush  and  broom 
makers.  The  list  shows  how  varied  are 
the  trades  or  professions  they  can  easi- 
ly follow,  if  only  given  the  training  and 
an   opportunity   to  work. 


■Blind   babies   are   only  recently  coming 
In    for    their    share    of    attention,      ft    is 
too    late   to    save  some   pitiful    little    fel- 
lows,    but    early    enough     to    save    many 
thousands,    if    the    spirit    of    justice    and 
philanthropy    spreads.      Unless    a    blind 
baby   is  taught   before   it  is   six   or  eight 
years  old,   it   becomes  the  most  pathetic 
of  idiots.    Boston  has  established  a  hure- 
ery    for    these,    though    she    has    had    a 
kindergarten     in     the     Perkins     Institute 
since  1887.    One-fourth  of  the  babies  who 
come  to  the   nursery  are   restored   either 
to  normal  or  partial  sight  through  proper 
1  treatment,    and    the    State    now   requires 
that   physicians  and    nurses     report     all 
cases  of  new-born  babies  with  weak  eyes. 
The  Sunshine  Society,  of  New  York,   has 
a   home   and   kindergarten    for   these   lit- 
tle creatures  and   other  cities  are  taking 
up     the    plan.      Massachusetts    has    four 
\raveling  teachers,   who  go  to  the  homos 
bf  the  blind,  and  an  association  that  does 
much    to    help   and    to    educate     others. 
Rhode  Island  has  two  traveling  teachers, 
and    Pennsylvania  has   had   home  teach- 
ing  since   1882.      New    York    city    has   an 
association   for   helping    the    blind    of   all 
ages    and    conditions,     a     workshop     tor 
blind    men,   a    self-improvement   club    for 
them,    and  eight  teachers,    six   of   whom 
are   blind.        Minnesota   has   a    Summer 
school  for  blind  men. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  workers  for  the 
blind  to  find  out  just  how  many  there 
are  in  the  whole  country  and  interest 
the  States  and  cities  in  them,  to  have  in- 
dustrial training  for  them  as  well  as 
mental,  and  so  open  the  doors  of  hope 
by  making  them  independent.  One  great 
problem  is  that  of  teaching  the  adult 
blind,  the  blind  who  once  had  sight  and 
lost  it  only  in  later  life.  Hope  departs 
quickly  when  the  sight  is  gone  and  the 
aged  do  not  take  eagerly  to  the  task 
of  learning  ^a  new  method  of  reading. 
Once  they  get  a  start  in  the  alphabet, 
though,  they  grow  eager,  learn  quickly, 
and  then  »are  anxious  to  teach  others. 
The  glorious  consciousness  has  come  to 
them  that  they  can  be  of  use  by  teaching 
whai  they  have  learned. 


o?\  „A  few  years  ag'°  Rev-  Joseph  M 
Staddleman,  of  New  York,  printed  a  f-ee 
Catholic  magazine  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  One  of  the  greatest  helps  of  the 
age  to  those  who  must  read  by  touch  is 
the  "Zieglor  Magazine  for  the  Blind" 
.a  free  publication  that  is  financed  bv 
Mrs.  William  Ziegler.  of  New  York  and 
edited  by  Walter  o>.  Holmes.  This 'pub- 
lication is  in  Braille  type  and  carries  a 
particularly  high  class  of  literature  into 
the  homes  of  all  who  ask  it. 
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May  jo  . 

*»J£a  WeaverTells  Color 


By  Touch. 
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The  blind  have  also  led  the  seeing. 
Homer,  Milton,  Ossian,  the  Celtic  oard; 
Carolan,  the  Irish  lyric  poet;  Diodotus, 
the  stoic  philosopher  and  perceptor  of 
Cicero;  Aufidius  Bassus,  the  Roman  au- 
thority on  Greek  history;  Didymus,  of 
Alexandria,  theologian  and  teacher  of 
St.  Jerome;  Huber,  the  Swiss  naturalist, 
all  were  blind.  America  is  proud  of 
Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer;  of 
James  Wilson,  of  Virginia,  one  of  her 
early  nineteenth  century  writers;  of 
Blind  Tom,  that  combination  of  idiocy 
and  genius.  Madeline  Wallace,  a  deaf- 
blind  girl,  of  New  York,  is  the  first  of 
her  affliction  to  be  received  into  the  order 
of  the  cloistered  nuns  of  St.  Dominic. 
Edward   Baxter   Perry   has   for   twent; 

is  played  before  American  audiences, 
learning  before  music  was  printed  for  th 
blind.  Kate  McGirr,  a  girl  of  the  West 
learned  all  the  seven  systems  of  raisei 
print  before  she  was  21.  Thomas  Stringe 
a  pupil  at  the  Perkins  Institute,  has  don 
some  excellent  mechanical  and  electric 
work.  Linnle  Haguewood,  of  Iowa,  use 
the  Braille  writing  machine  the  fu 
time  it  was  placed  before  her,  and  at 
recent  exhibit  of  arts  and  crafts  v/or 
of  the  blind  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Miss  Emm 
Stohlman  gave  a  public  exhibition 
rug  weaving  in  colors.  As  piano  tuner 
the  blind  have  long  been  successful.  I 
Boston  they  have  tuned  the  school  piano 
for  twenty-five  years.  Two  men  in  Berke 
ley,  Cal.,  recently  built  themselv 
bungal</w,   unaided. 

In  I1"!'  Congress  passed  an  "act  to  pro 
mot'  ducation    of    the    blind,  '    b_ 

whl<  American  Tainting  House   for 

the    Bill  ville,    rei  ei    es   :■■ 

a.    v  printing   literature   in 

■   the 

;:ins    Institute,    endowed   with   $150,000 
by  private  .subscription,  is  tb- 
nriniitv:  1  ouee  for  the  blind  in  thl 


wu. 


e^eral   weeks  ago   Obit  made  mention 
Henry     J     Smith>    the     blmd   ^ 

of   Bucks   county,    Pa.,    who   could 

'MZ*  T'1S€   of  touch-     A  cor- 
1$  at  Reading,   Pa.,  sends  the  ac- 
lying   p.cture    „f   Mr.     Smith,     and 
additional      mfonnation      concerning 
Inm    and   his    remarkable    accomplishment 
Smith   was   made   totally  blind   through   a 
premature    explosion    while   working   in     a 
stone   quarry   when    he   was   26   years    old. 
Ho„   to  earn  a  livelihood,  handicapped  by 
blindness    was  the  question  which  puzzled 
him,  for  he  was  spirited  and  did  not  Hkt 
the  idea  of  going  to  an  institution  for  the 

nrble,d v  John  Hauck-  an  ow  ^i 

advised  him  to  try  weaving,  and  under 
instruct.ons  from  Hauck  he  succeed"?  in 
operating  a  loom.  It  fas  slow,  tedious 
work,  but  the  blind  man  was  pa'tient  Z- 
tentive  and  painstaking,  and  he  succeeded 
fie  can  now  weave  carpet  as  rapidly  as' 
the  average   weaver,    and    he   does   better 

tir?  t them,  *£-•  he  **? 

i  from  12  to   lo  yards  of  common   rag  car- 

/  pet    suph  as  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  use 

n    their    farmhouses,    and    he      has    been 

known   to   weave   as    high    as   21    yards   in 

j  y"    tt    S   anni,al   average   is   over  1  700 

yards.     He  tells  colors  by  touch 

His  most  remarkable  accomplishment  is 
separating  the  different  colors  of  carpet 
chain  Anybody  who  has  ever  seen  rag 
carpet    probably    will    have    noticed    that 


THE  BLIND  WEAVER. 

the  long  string  of  rags  are  held  togethei 
by  different  colored  chains  of  yarn  This 
yarn  is  in  hanks  and  is  all  alike  in  weight 
and  texture,  the  difference  being  only  in 
color,  and  this  difference  is  made  to  add 
attractiveness   to   the   finished   carpet 
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iRA  D.  SANKEY.    THE    ONCE    GREAT 
EVANGELIST,  IS  NOW   BLIND   AND 


BEDRIDDEN,   BUT   HAPPZ 


ing  elected  that  line  ol  worK  as  nis  caii- 

]  ing,   he   only   forsook  it  at  the  behest  of 

Moody    after    six    months     of    strenuous 

E  leading  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  he 
as  never  forgotten  the  training  he  had 
under  his  father,  who  was  a  collector  of 
customs,  while  he  himself  was  an  internal 
revenue  officer  under  the  administration 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  All  his  life  he  has 
been  a  politician,  and  fear  of  criticism  has 
actuated  al  his  life's  work. 

Even  More  Than  a  Million. 

Recently  asked  his  opinion  of  certain 
current  events,  he  declined  to  discuss  them 
for  fear  his  words  might  be  misconstrued 
by  those  for  whom  he  had  a  high  regard 
and  with  whom  he  had  worked.  He  i3 
interested  mainly  in  the  work  being  car- 
ried on  which  he  began,  and  to  that  end 
he  is  willing  to  give  all  that  is  still  left 
of  his  once  vigorous  manhood.  One  thing 
he  has  done  for  which  he  knows  he  can- 
not be  criticised,  and  that  is  the  absolute 
gift  to  the  North  field  School  in  Massa- 
chusetts, founded  by  Moody,  of  a  20  per 
cent  royalty  on  the  rental  price  of  every 
hymn  book  of  his  authorship.  During  the 
past  30  years,  he  recently  said,  more  than 
$1,500,000  has  thus  been  given  to  this 
charity,  and  he  himself  has  not  received 
one  cent  of  pecuniary  reward  for  the  great 
religious  work  he  did  when  a  vigorous 
man.  More  than  80,000,000  of  these  books 
have  been  sold,  and  they  are  now  selling 
at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  six  million 
copies  a  year. 

Mr.  Sankey  is  comfortably  situated,  ror 
during  his  active  career  he  made  shrewd 
investments.  He  is  not  in  need  of  any  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  His  illness  is  such 
that  while  it  incapacitates  him  from  active  l 
labors  it  will  not  necessarilv  shorten  his 
days,  and  the  likelihood  is  that  he  will 
live  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

^Speaking  of  the  work  he  carried  on  with 
Moody,  he  said  there  was  one  thing  in 
which  he  took  great  consolation  and  of 
which  the  general  public  knew  nothing. 

"During  my  active  career,"  he  said,"  "the 
work  that  was  being  done  by  Moody  and 
myself  was  largely  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  large  sums  from  men  who 
had  never  before  in  their  lives  given  any- 
thing to  the  cause  of  religion.  These  men 
were  some  agnostics,  some  infidels,  some 
atheists,  yet  they  contributed  largely  to 
the  work  we  were  doing  because  it  was  ab- 
solutely non-sectarian  and  because  we  tried 
to  get  directly  at  the  heart  of  mankind.  It 
gives  me  great  comfort  to  know  we  could 
get  at  the  consciences  of  such  men  as 
these." 

He  Met  Gypsy  Smith. 

Turning  his  mind  from  the  past  to  the 
present  Mr.  Sankey  spoke  of  "Gypsy" 
Smith,  who  is  now  holding  a  series  of 
meetings  in  this  country. 

"Years  ago,"  he  said,  "I  ran  across  a 
gypsy  camp  in  England,  and  while  talking 
with  a  small  boy  of  the  band  I  laid  mv 
hand  on  his  head  and  said  I  hoped  God 
would  make  a  preacher  of  him.  Only  late- 
ly 1  learned  that  that  boy  grew  to  be  the 
evangelist  'Gypsy'  Smith,  unquestionably 
the  leader  m  that  work." 

Mr.  Sankey,  in  explanation  of  his  posi- 
tion in  refusing  to  give  an  opinion  ou 
leading  events,  said  that  more  public  men 
had  lost  their  reputations  by  talking  too 
much  than  in  any  other  way.  He  said 
he  felt  he  held  the  respect  and  confidence 
of   the  people   who   knew   him   intimately, 

fu  2  ,  ,as  of  the  PeoPIe  at  large,  and 
that,  although  naturally  he  had  opinions 
on  affairs  of  the  day,  he  did  not  feel  he 
could  afford  to  jeopardize  his  reputation 
by  expressing  them,  thereby  laying  him- 
self open  to  public  criticism.  He  still 
feels  he  is  a  public  man.  Therefore  he  will 
not  discuss  questions'  in  which  he  takes 
no  active  part,  for  the  reason  that  his 
physical  condition  leaves  him  unable  to 
rise  to  defend  himself  and  his  attitude 
against  the  attacks  of  those  whose  ideas 
are  opposed  to  his  and  which  he  feels 
would  be  sure  to  be  launched  at  him.  In 
his  declining  years  and   helplessness,   Mr. 


Glories  in  Having  Secured  Money 

for  His  Work  From  Agnos 

tics  and  Atheists. 


Fears     Publio     Oritioism,     His 

Strongest  Remaining  Instinot 

Being  Silence  of  a  Politician. 


IN  THE  city  of  Brooklyn  a  man  is 
passing  the  closing  days  of  a  wonder- 
fully active  life;  a  man  whose  name 
is  known  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  yet  one  who,  in  a  measure,  has  been 
half  forgotten  by  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons who  are  rushing  along  the  highways 
of  life.  This  man  is  Ira  D.  Sankey,  famed 
throughout  the  Christian  universe  for  his 
hymns,  and  for  his  evangelistic  work  with 
the  late  Dwight  L.  Moodv,  with  whom  he 
covered  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  singing  his  way  into  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  his  fellow  creatures,  to  whom 
he  brought  the  comfort  of  the  Gospel. 

Totally   blind   now    for   four   yeara,'  the 
hymnist  is  somewhat  reticent  and  diffident, 

E referring  the  quiet  of  his  home  during 
is  closing  years  to  the  visits  of  the  merely 
curious  who  happen  to  know  of  his  where- 
abouts. His  home  is  a  sunny,  pleasant 
house  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  city,  but 
the  sunlight  and  shadow  are  alike  to  him, 
for  the  affliction  that  has  affected  his  eyes 
has  taken  from  him  forever  the  beauties 
of  Nature  as  they  appeal  to  the  senses 
through  the  sight.  And  in  addition  to  the 
loss  of  his  sight  to  the  man  to  whom  all 
the    world    was    a    beautiful     thing,    Mr. 


Ira  D.  Sankey. 

Sankey  is  a  bedridden  invalid,  only  occa- 
sionally having  the  strength  to  be  taken 
from  his  bed  in  a  wheel  chair,  by  an  at- 
tendant who  is  retained  to  wait  upon  him 
and  to  read  and  administer  to  him  in  all 
the  ways  so  necessary  to  one  who  has  lost 
what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valued  of  the 
senses. 

His  Evening  of  Life. 

Vet,  withal,  Ira  D.  Sankey  is  cheerful, 
taking  the  philosophic  view  that  there  is 
a  good  reason  for  all  the  afflictions  which 
may  come  to  man  in  this  uncertain  life, 
and  looking  forward  happily  to  that  re- 
ward which  all  his  life  he  has  taught  will 
be  he  result  of  perfect  faith.  His  home 
is  lighted  by  the  love  of  his  faithful  wife, 
and  her  handiwork  and  care  may  be  seen 
on  every  side. 

In  every  sense  it  is  a  home,  with  bright- 
papered  walls,  and  comfortable  furniture 
and  settings.  But  the  master's  strength  is 
far  gone,  though  withal  there  is  ever  a 
smile  on  his  serene  face  as  he  welcomes 
his  few  visitors  And  tells  them  his  thoughts 
which  he  can  nevermore  put  in  writing 
with  his  own  hands. 

Mr.  Sankey  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all 
the  current  events,  has  all  the  better  class 
of  magazines  and  newspapers  read  to  him, 
and  can  discuss  all  manner  of  news  with 
equal  and  fine  facility.  And  there,  and 
under  these  conditions,  helpless,  yet  happy, 
blind,  yet  seeing,  weak,  yet  strong,  Ira 
D.  Sankey  is  living  out  the  remainder  of 

u,  W*^  time'  8tronS  ln  the  Mth  of 
wblcn  he  has  sung  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. 

To  those  who  know  him  intimately  Ira 
*  *u  ^  speaks  plainly  his  thoughts, 
i  t?ese  'avored  ones  are  few.  Never 
since  he  left  public  life  has  he  been  inter- 
viewed, for  there  never  was  a  public  man 
who  so  feared  unjust  criticism  as  he 
lveared  in  a  political  atmosphere  and  hav 
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f*  Sankey  ig  very  quiet,  very  reserved  and 
very  cautious  of  nis  every  utterance  eave 
when  speaking  of  his  past  work. 

A  Changed  Alan. 

"I  am  through,"  he  says.  "I  had  a  cer- 
tain line  of  work  to  do,  and  for  more  than 
30  years  I  did  it.  Many  persons  will  be- 
.lieve  I  did  it  well,  yet  they  would  care 
little  or  nothing  for  an  expression  of  my 
views  on  topics  other  than  those  in  which 
I  have  been  vitally  concerned  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  my  life." 

The  condition  of  the  aged  evangelist  is 
6uch  that  sustained  conversation  is  very 
wearying  to  him.  What  reading  he  has 
done  for  himself  generally  has  to  be  in 
brief  lapses  of  time  and  with  frequent  in- 
termissions. Although  his  mind  today  is 
as  active  as  at  any  time  in  his  career, 
his  nervous  condition  will  not  permit  of 
the  strain  of  uninterrupted  mental  con- 
centration. 

In  his  prime  Mr.  Sankey  was  a  large 
and  handsomely  proportioned  man.  In 
great  measure  these  attributes  are  gone 
and  those  who  knew  Sankey  when  he  was 
6waying  multitudes  would  scarcely  recog- 
nize him  now  in  the  weakened,  helpless, 
blind,  bedridden  invalid  who  passes  his 
days  in  the  darkness  of  everlasting  night. 
There  is  neither  hope  for  a  cure  of  his 
blindness  nor  his  infirmities,  yet  his  family 
and  physician  say  he  may  five  for  many 
years. 

Good  He  Has  Done. 
His    blindness    and    nervous    breakdown  | 
are  the  result  of  overwork  during  an  active 
life.    In  singing  for  and  exhorting  the  mul- 
titudes before  whom  he  has  appeared  nec- 
essarily he  gave  to  them  much  of  his  vital-  j 
ity.    The  result  is  his  present  condition. 

His  afflictions  he  never  discusses,  but 
he  whiles  the  hours  away  in  communion 
with  his  thoughts  of  more  than  a  genera- 
tion of  good  work.  There  are  those  who 
maintain  that  the  work  of  Ira  D.  Sankey 
in  bringing  out  the  native  good  that  is  in 
mankind  through  the  medium  of  his  songs 
has  been  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
evangelist  who  ever  lived,  save  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Dwight  Lyman 
Moody,  who  drew  them  to  him  through 
the  power  of  his  oratory  and  his  convinc- 
ing logic. 

[Copyright,    1907.    by    Central    News    and    Press 
-ETCIiarige.  ] ' 


HULL  BLIND  INSTITUTION. 


A  Satisfactory  Year's  Work  : 
Annual  Report. 

INTERESTING  STATISTICS. 


0- J. 
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The  43rd  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  31st,  1906,  of  the  Hull  Blind  Mi. 
<utK>n    just  issued,  .tates  tiat  the  commit 

TZT^X   the    *ub«»*»™.    honors,    and 
fnends  of  the  institution  on  the  very  satis- 
factory  report  they   are  able  to  present   in 
every   department,    notwithstanding    the    in- 
curring of  several  heavy  expense,  in  repairs 
&c     which  include  a  new  boiler  and  tank  for 
soaking  purposes,  new  roof  to  willow  shed,  in 
addition  to  extra  painting  and  cleaning 

During  the  year,   Mr  Beverley    the  blind 
visitor,  has  made  2.547  visits  to  the  Mind  !n 

exclusive  0f  ,9  volumes  that  have  been  ner 
anally  loaned  from  the  library*  P 

During  the  year,  gifts  of  books  have  been 

less).  ihs  publication  is  much  appreciated 
and  eagerly  nought  after.  Their  sh-lvH  ™ 
contain  as  fine  a  collection  of  Wlw  «  llm^ 
3  Each"]  bIlnf  tVPf  «^«y  »  thtk'nSS?* 
vif  Tn?f  *"*,*  SW  a  cr€dit  ^an^e, 
SB  PR  8  l'a!  a*«»urt.  ^3  13s  3d;  the 
b.JS.h.B.  account,  .£60  19s  nd  •  th*  »,„„.' 
count,    ^52   10s     d        n.    ■  '  me  ac- 

o  d  r  t.  ,.  „a>        Ifle    increase    in    the 

b.B.E.B.   is  chiefly  due  to  the  -enerons   «! 
spouse    to     the    collecting    cards     an^uallt 

nf^p  3crtr^t^<s^cirs: 

whom  the  committee  feel  much  indebted' 
WORKSHOP  AND  MANUFACTURING 

DEPARTMENT. 
The  prosperity  is  evidenced  by  an  increase 

in  the sales  of  £153  93  lOd.    The  totol  n?m- 

14,971    or  1000  less  than  last  year,  when  th«. 
considerable     increase     in     the    1  ,,mW      % 
articles  made  was  principally  due  ™i 
demand  for  yeast  baskets.    The  wage^  thow 
a   slight   increase,    notwithstanding   the   em 

been'Vi0^^  3"d  thi^-^o  chairs  have 

and    for    wht-han+),lnCrea5e  I177  above  19«5, 
™S       f    ™ ,  the    °°nimittee    are   d«epb 

fateful.    They  still  need  a  much  larger  num- 
ber to  enable  them  to  keep  their  female  !n 
dubious  hlmd  f„ny  occupied,  and ITarnJth- 
solicit  public  support  in  this  branch  ^ 

«,?tn%i  ^USa,\d  ^hn  wired  and  ninety-two 
cork  fenders  have  been  sold  and  delivered 
during  the  year,  and  the  committee  beg  the 
assistance  of  their  fishing  trade  friends    at 

if  reqrred.1"3'117  *UPP,y  d°ubIe  the  »^ 
One  hundred  and  sixty-one  mats  only  have 
been  sold.  The  progress  of  this  branch  is  not 
very  satisfactory,  nevertheless  there  £  Tn 
increase  of  43.     They  .till  require  orderl  for 

5L     \,    hG     assistance     (especially     from 
Meser*  Major   and   Co.)   that  they  have    ,T 

S1V£?-3sWSdPreby  **  3gain  s*™'*n  increase 

SICK  BENEFIT  AND  ENTERTAINMENT 
BRANCH. 
As  before  stated,  owing  to  the  jjenero,,„ 
response  and  energy  of  thlcollectors^?their 
annually  issued  collecting  cards  the  credit 
balance  considerably  exceeds  l*t  year    w 

S^jfis'SsM  am°unftK-^-i  in ''reHef 
wing  mia  186  Gd  more  than  in  1905.      Th* 


L™  1ouc,n£1  7^"*  were  most  satiefac- 
w  *  +\  d  €xceed**  1905  hy  £S9  fc-  Neverthe- 
less the  expenditure  was  increased  con- 
siderably. The  response  to  the  Christmas 
festivities  appea  was,  however,  somewhat 
disappointing,  being  £35  lis  6d  less  than  1905 
Other  items  of  receipt,  and  expenditure 
remain  much  the  same  *«"«"iure 

tim!£  *?*"**  *°me  for  BIind  W<>men  con- 
t^Z  to  r€m,ain  lu  a  satisfactory  and 
Prosperous  condition,  no  change  having  been 

aT/t  J?  ^  n™***,  who  continue  happy 
and  well  under  their  esteemed  matron,  with 

Srn^Pt  T  ^  uEthel  Gibbs-  w}«>  nas  re- 
turned   to   Norwich. 

Manage  latterly  has  come  to  be  a  recoe- 
n*ed  form  of  employment  for  blind  wonTef 
and  one  to  which  they  6c-em  to  be  peculiarlv 
adapted  by  their  acute  sense  of  txS        i t 

the  staff  of  masseuse  are  blind.      The  com- 

marSr  ^d  ITfe  *-r  ^^er^nTi, 
matter,  and  doubtless  ere  ong  some  sten 
will  be  taken  in  this  directionTcSv  due 
to  the  kind  offer  of  a  ladv  friend  Z "  asSf 
m  the  training  of  two  wonfen  ^^ 

ahU+^S1*  yT'  th*.  Pommittee  have  been 


N.  B.  IRELAND  DIES 
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Blind  Chaplain  of  Ada.ns  G.  A, 
R.  Post  of  Lyons. 

MEMBER    OF   FAMOUS  FAMILY 


Descendant  of  Philadelphia  Residents, 
Who  Were  Prominent  in  Finance 
during  Revolution  —  Hig-hly  Es- 
teemed by  Those  Who  Were  witb. 
Him  in  War  for  Union. 
By   Special"  Dispatch    to   The   Herald. 

Lyons,  May  7.— Nicholas  Biddle  Ireland, 
the  blind  chaplain  of  A.  D.  Adams  Post,  G. 
A.  R.,  and  one  of  the  best  known  men  in 
Lyons,  died  at  his  home  on  Canal  Street 
at  2  o'clock  this  morning-,  aged  61  years. 
The  cause  of  death  was  Bright's  disease. 
Mi.  Ireland  had  been  ill  for  the  past  three 
months,  alarmingly  so  most  of  the  time, 
but  lie  had  so  far  recovered  his  usual 
health  that  on  Saturday  he  was  able  to 
walk  up  town  and  visit  with  old  friends. 
Yesterday,  however,  he  was  not  feeling  so 
well  and  hist  evening  he  was  seized  with 
an  acute  attack,  from  which  he  never  rat 
lied. 

Mr.  Ireland  was  the  third  of  the  nine 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biddle  Ireland, 
and  was  born  in  this  village  in  April,  18d». 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  famous  old 
Biddle  family  of  Philadelphia,  and  wa: 
named  for  Nicholas  Biddle,  a  Philadelphia 
banker,  who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  finance  during  the  Revolution. 
In  September,  1862,  young  Ireland,  then  only 
M  years  of  age,  enlisted  in  Company  D, 
Ulth  New  Tork  Regiment,  and  his  death 
es  only  two  surviving  members  of  tint 
company  In  Lyons  to-day,  Philip  Claus  and 
Mark  Thornton. 

Although  Mr.  Ireland  never  could  be  in- 
duced to  talk  about  his  own  war  record, 
he    had    a    fund     of     anecdotes    concerning 
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tftose  stirring  times,  and  was  a  delightful 
and  Interesting  talker.  By  trade  he  was 
fc  Potter,  and  In  years  jrone  by  made  much 
°  the  tine  hand  work  for  which  the  Har- 
Mtlgton    Potteries   were    noted. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Ireland  was  stricken 
with  blindness.  The  last  faces  he  looked 
'"'Core  the  light  went  out  forever 
wfre  th°se  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jar,,!, 
Riis  ana  Chaunoey  Depew,  President 
Roosevelt  was  then  candidate  for  governor 
and  spoke  In  the  Court  House  in  this  vil- 
lage. The  speakers  stood  in  a  glare  of 
light  and  on  them  in  turn  Mr.  Ireland 
strained  to  the  limit  his  failing  sight.  From 
that  hour  he  never  saw  again. 

After  he  became  blind  lie  learned  two 
systems  of  blind  reading1,  the  Moon  #nd 
the  Braille,  or  American  Point  Sy:ltem.  a  d 
he  was  probably  the  only  one  about  h 
who  took  the  Zeigler  magazine,  done  in  the 
American  point.  His  ability  to  go  about 
alone  was  remarkable,  and  his  fine  face 
and  familiar  figure  will  he  greatly  missed 
on  the  streets. 

Among  his  comrades  in  the  G.  A.  R.  h° 
was  especially  beloved,  and  his  death  com- 
ing Just  at  this  time  ,l,,se  to  Memorial  Day 
will  bring  especial  bereavement  to  the  pa- 
thetic: little  band  of  brave  old  men  that 
now  constitutes'  the  A.  D.  Adams  Post. 
Surviving  relatives  are  four  sisters,  the 
Misses  Mary  and  Louis$  Ireland  of  this  vil- 
lage, with  whom  lie  made  his  home;  Mrs, 
Katherine  Sanford  of  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Mrs! 
Johrv^Jnigrs  of  Pawtucket. 
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BLIND  STUDENTS  ^-* 

HAVE  A  CLASS  "RUSH" 

rt!nf  /S  by  ™°™  ft>«*unate  stu- 
dents   wHo   can   see,    the  members   of 

for  tSheniB,i£?eS  °f  V6  State  School 
t°L    I     Blind,   organized  a  rush   and 

juniori^Ve  t*  hUng  °ut  ^  "• 
a  i  3>Je  flag  was  discovered  by 
a  senior   who   can   see   slijrhtlv      Th« 


Scratch  $!en  Finished  First  in  th( 
Two-Mile  Cross-Country  Handi- 
cap.   

The  two-mile  cross  countrv  handicap  run 
°f  theLjaj*.  <*  the  Kentucky  Institute  for 
the  BtfffrTwas  held  this  morning  on  the 
grounds  of  the  school.  It  was  won  bv  Pe- 
kins  and  Routh,  the  scratch  men  in  thl 
remarkably  good  time  of  ".r'-ffi,  'V  li 
seconds.  In  making  the  ™  the  bow 
ciasped  hands  and  ran  in  pairs.  The  finis  n 
was  as   follows:  nmsn 

Perkins   and    Rautb,    scratch  1 

Fitzner  and  Stringer,  one  minute 'and  flfYv 

seconds     handicap     a  nlti  ., 

Ray    and    Isaacs,    two    minutes    and" 'thirtv 

seconds    handicap    ..  ,mlJ 

Chambers     and     Chambers,     three "  minute's 

and    ten    seconds    handicap  d 

Hellen    and    Scaly,    three    Minutes'"  hand! 

cap     U1" 

A    Short   and   White,   one  minute 'and' twim 

tv    seconds    handicap    "'" 

6 
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May    11,    1907. 


An  Appeal.       Jri  I 

The  North   Conference  of  Associated 
Charities  hopes  to  interest  the  benev- 
olent  of  Cambridge  in  a  most  worthy 
case  now  in  its  care.     The  Experiment 
Station   for   the   Adult    Blind    is   about 
to    remove    its    plant     to     Cambridge. 
It  is  desirable  that  homes  for  the  work- 
ers   shall    be    found    near    the    station 
and  a  thrifty  and  worthy  woman  has 
moved  from   the  northern   part  of  the 
city  into  a  house  near  by  and  will  take 
some    of    the    blind    to    board.      She-   is 
the    bread    winner    of    her    family,    as 
her   husband    is    almost    totally   blind; 
she     a:so     has     four     children     under 
twelve  and  a  stepson.     Through  an  ap- 
peal   to    readers    of   the    Boston    Tran- 
script    she     has      received     numerous 
articles    of    furniture,    but    the   follow- 
ing   ar      still    needed:      A    single    iron 
bedstead    with     spring    and    mattress, 
a'so    sheets,     pillow    slips    and     white 
spread,  for  a  two-third  bed.     A  postal 
addressed  to  Mrs.  C.  P.  Chase,  9  Lan- 
caster  street,   will   assure    contributors 
that  the  articles  wiP.  be  called  for  and 
gratefully  acknowledged. 


BLIND  HARD  TO  LOSE 

LEARN    THE   TURNS    READILY 


Unable  Themselves  to  Account  for 

Self-Assurance  in  Walking 

About. 


On  a  Sunday  morning  two  blind  boys 
were  walking  out  Ft.  Wayne  avenue,  after 
having  turned  off  from  Pennsylvania 
street.  They  were  chatting  happily,  but 
were  walking  with  speed  as  well  as  cau- 
tion, as  their  canes  reached  forwar  like 
tentacles  to  feel  the  way.  They  could 
feel  the  spring  sunshine,  even  though  they 
could  not  see  the  beauties  of  leaf  and 
flower  It  disclosed. 

A  stranger  who  happened  to  be  passing 
that  way  met  the  blind  boys,  and,  think- 
ing they  had  lost  their  way,  and  had 
turned  onto  Ft.  Wayne  avenue  instead  of 
going  to  the  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
Pennsylvania  street,  asked:  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  gentlemen,  but  where  are  you 
going?" 

"Straight  ahead,"  replied  one  of  the  | 
blind  boys,  laughing  with  a  bit  of  arro- 
gance in  his  tone.  The  other,  more 
courteous,  replied:  "Northeast  on  Ft. 
Wayne  avenue,  just  off  the  corner  of 
Pennsylvania  and  North  streets,  near  the 
Shortridge  High  School  Building,  just  past 

the  drug  store  and  '• 

The  anxious,  would-be    good  Samaritan 
could   hear  no  more,   as  the  canes   of  the 

wa?kbliHeb2f,f  P6?kad  away  on  the  slde- 
Tnirv  £  ♦£  d  n0t  know  Aether  to  get 
angry  at  the  arrogance  of  the  two  in- 
habitants of  the  land  of  darkness  or  tn 
?mlle  ft  their  self-assurance  a"  they  en 
joyed  the  stroll  along  streets  which  some- 
times puzzle  persons  with  good  eves 

A  young  blind  man  who  is  studvin., 
law  In  Indianapolis,  when  a,ked  ihf 
question,  how  the  blind  find  th.fi  r  „  he 
gave  this  explanation:  thelr    Way' 

How  do  we  get  around?    t  /!«„•<.  i 
It  tajojrt  as  bif  a  5Sg  i«£  *  know 

Do    Not   Count    Their   Steps. 
"And    another    thine  "    ho    aatA 


from  object  to  object  and  placo  to  place 
you  can  put  it  down  that  he  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  It's  prepos- 
terous. 

"Just  imagine,"  he  said,  pointing  with 
his  cane,  "that  we  start  here  and  go 
north.  Suppose  I  knew  and  retained  in 
my  memory  the  number  of  steps  to  the 
offset  yonder  at  Market  street.  Then 
suppose  I  knew  the  number  to  the  next 
alley  and  then  to  Ohio  street,  then  to  the 

next  alley  and  to  New  York  street  and 
had  to  keep  all  those  figures  in  mind.  You 
see   it's   ridiculous. 

"Somehow,  when  we  are  given  the 
directions  we  know  just  how  to  make  our 
way.  There  has  been  mention  of  a  sixth 
sense.  I  think,  however,  that  our  re- 
•  maining  senses,  after  losing  the  sense  of 

sight,  are  more  acute.  I  think  we  note 
sounds  more  acutely,  gauge  distances 
more  readily,  note  the  topography  of  the 
ground  over  which  we  tread  and  perhaps 
our  canes  guide  us  more  than  we  give 
them  credit  for. 

"Even  though  we  are  in  a  strange 
place   we   do   not  get   'turned  around,'   as 

the    saying   is,    but    .  ~ . 

tlons,  no  matter  where  we  may  go.  Ot 
course  the  blind  get  lost  sometimes,  but 
tell  me  how  many  more  persons  who  can 
see  lose  their  way  than  blind  people  you 
have  met. 

"I   say   again,    it   is    a  mystery   to     the 
blind,  as  well  as  to  those  who  see." 


tot/' 

HOW  THE   BLIND   MAY   BE   AIDED. 


Symrj 

y 


rnp^athy    for    Them    Asked    by    One 
Who  Knows  the  Affliction. 


The  a(ew'  movement  for  the  blind  -r^ts 
on  a  'oundation^tof  common  sense.  It  is 
not  t  e  baseless  ^bric  of  a  sentimental- 
ist's i  ream.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
blind  should  be  segregated  from  the  see- 
ling, gathered  Losether  in  a  sort  of  Zion 
City,  as  has  been  done  In  Roumania  and 
attempted  in  Iowa.  We  nave  no  queen  to 
preside  over  such  a  city.  America  is  a 
democracy,  a  multimonarchy,  and  the  city 
of  the  blind  is  every wnere.  Each  com- 
munity should  take  care  of  its  own  blind, 
provide  employment  for  them,  and  enable 
them  to  work  side  by  side  with  the  seeing. 
We  do  not  expect  to  find  among  the  blind 
a  disproportionate  number  of  geniuses. 
Education  does  not  develop  in  them  re- 
markable talent.  Like  the  seeing  man, 
the  blind  man  may  be  a  philosopher,  a 
mathematician,  a  linguist,  a  seer,  a.  poet, 
a  prophet.  But  believe  me,  if  tho  light 
of  genius  burns  within  him,  it  will  burn 
despite  his  infirmity,  and  mot  because  of 
it.  The  lack  of  one  sense— or  two— never 
helped  a  human  being.  We  should  be  glad 
of  the  sixth  or  the  sixteenth  sense  with 
which  our  friends  and  the  newspaper  re- 
porters, more  generous  than  nature,  are 
wont  to  endow  us.  To  paraphrase  Mr. 
Kipling,  we  are  hot  heros,  and  we  are  not 
cowards,  too.  We  are  ordinary  folk, 
limited  by  an  extraordinary  incapacity.  If 
we  do  not  always  succeed  in  our  under- 
takings, even  with  assistance  from 
friends,  we  console  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  in  the  vast  company  of  the 
world's  failures  is  many  a  sound  pair  of 
eyes! 

I  appeal  to  you,  give  the  blind  man  the 
assistance  that  shall  secure  for  him  com- 
plete or  partial  independence.  He  is  blind 
and  falters.  Therefore  go  a  little  more 
than  half  way  to  meet  him.  Remember, 
however  brave  and  self  reliant  he  is,  he 
will  always  need  a  guiding  hand  in   ! 
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IN  AID  OF  THE  BLIND 

State  Commission  Makes  a  Com- 
plete Investigation. 


WILLIAM    J.    M'CLUSKY    OF    THIS    CITY 

TELLS  OF  THE  WORK  DONE 

BY  THE  BOARD. 


Recommends  State  Department  to  Care  for 
the  Unfortunates — Would  Separate  the 
Sexes  and  the  Youthful  and  Aged- 
Several  Hundred  Sightless  in  Onondaga 
County. 


The  New  York  State  Commission  ou  the 
Blind,  of  which  Attorney  William  J.  Me- 
Clusky  of  this  city  was  a  member  and 
which  was  created  a  year  ago  by  the  late 
Governor  Higgins.  after  an  exhaustive  cen- 
sus, has  submitted  its  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature. The  report  recommends  the  crea- 
tion of  a  permanent  board  for  the  blind 
and  the  carrying  out  of  a  State  poh'cy  that 
would*  eliminate  the  preventable  causes  of 
blindness,  reduce  the  burdens  of  chronic 
care  for  the  victims  and  by  a  State  em- 
ployment bureau  or  regis!  or  aim  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  adult  blind  now  so  largcly 
nogleeted. 

The  commission  comprised  Dr.  Park  F. 
Lewis  of  Buffalo,  chairman;  E.  Morford  of 
Brooklyn    and    Mr.    MeCIuskoy. 

This  commission  continued  the  work  be 
gun  by  ihe  State  commission  of  1903,  and 
has  on  file  records  of  5,800  blind  persons 
in  New  York  State  (of  whom  2,250  are  In 
the  greater  city)— 300  more  than  were  re- 
turned by  the  Federal  census.  The  statis- 
tical tables  are  based  on  5.310  cases  on  file 
on  February  15th,  of  whom  55.4  per  cent 
are  males.  44. G  females;  64.9  per  cent  total- 
ly  blind,  35.1  partly  blind.  The  commis- 
sion finds  that  one  in  every  1,295  people 
in  the  State  is  blind  and  estimates  the  to- 
tal number  in  the  United  States  to  be  near, 
ly  100,000. 

Approximately  600,  or  10  per  cent  of  the 
blind  in  the  State,  are  between  5  and  21 
years  of  age,  but  of  these  50  per  cent  are 
not  actually  enrolled  in  the  schools;  half  ' 
of  them  at  least,  or  150  children,  are  still 
eligible.  In  other  words,  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  who  are  eligible,  are 
in  the  schools.  Even  more  striking  is  the 
obverse  of  this  showing— that  90.6  per  cent 
of  the  5,310  cases  ou  file  are  20  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  and  that  the  only  State 
provisloD  made  for  the  adult  blind  is  their 
care  in  the  almshouses  as  part  of  the  indi- 
gent population,  while  the  number  so  cared 
for  is  361. 

The  census  was  an  exhaustive  piece  of 
work.  In  each  county  of  the  State  in- 
spectors were  appointed  and  a  personal 
canvass  was  made.  There  was  a  card  for 
each  blind  person  found  and  on  it  the  in 
specter  noted  the  name,  age,  address  and 
general  description  of  the  victim,  the 
cause  of  blindness,  etc,  and  an  account  of 
the  history  of  the  individual.  All  these 
| cards  were  filed  at  Albany.  They  were 
carefully  scrutinized  and  were  returned  if 
the  slightest  error  was  discovered  or  the 
information  given  was  deemed  insufficient. 
For  Instance,  one  card  returned  as  giving 
insufficient  information  in  a  case  was  as 
follows: 

"Victor    M        .   became    blind    at   the  age 
of   •''.    years,    as     the     result      of  excessive] 
bleeding   after   having  a    tooth   pulled.      His  | 
eyes  arc    being    treated    in  Montreal    and   It' 
is   Hoped    his    sight    will      return,      but   ihe 
doctors      give      little      hope.      He      can      dis- 
tinguish   large  objects.      Neither    his   father 
nor  uiotber   was   blind.'' 

"The  Investigation  has  shown  that  tne 
igpr  elctnenl  or  blind  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  older  clement  in  the  In- 
stitution," s.iiii  Mr  MeCIuskoy  yesterday 
afternoon,  "and  the  moles  and  females 
should  also  lie  separated.  We  discovered 
thai  those  educated  In  schools,  or  taugln 
even    the    alphabet,   are    not    po    melani 


ora  the  others.  We  found  that  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  place  the  industrial 
work  for  the  blind  ou  a  paving  basis  Tin- 
greatest  present  need  of  State  aid  is  In 
the  congested  Greater  New  York,  where 
opportunities  for  blind  persons  are  lessened 
and  diseases  bringing  about  blindness  are 
found  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the 
rural  or  smaller  places.  Wo  found  sev- 
eral hundred  blind  persons  in  Onondaga 
county.  Two  inspectors  made,  the  count* 
canvass." 

The  Legislature  is  asked  bv  the  com- 
mission for  an  appropriation  of  $40,000  to 
remedy  the  conditions  and  provide  educa- 
tion and  manual  training  for  blind  per. 
sous    in    the   State.  — 
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UNO  BOY  MUSICIAN 

HAS  EUROPE  FOR  GOAL 


ALEXANDER   MARTIN    GUERARD. 

Alexander  Martin  Guerard,  the  young 
blind  musician  who  was  the  beneficiary  of 
the  concert  given  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  last  Thursday  evening  hopes 
soon  to  go  to  Europe  and  complete  his  mu- 
sic education.  He  already  gives;  prom- 
ise of  attaining  a  high  place  among  the 
virtuosi. 

The  concert  was  highly  successful,  some 
of  the;  best  local  talent  being  heard.  The 
receipts  were  turned  over  to  the  ambitious 
boy. 

Young  Guerard  is  the  son  of  B.  B.  Guer- 
ard, of  No.  1604  Locust  street.  His  father 
>is  a  Confederate  veteran.  The  boy's 
blindness  followed  an  accident  when  he 
«waa   a   child. 


SPRlNRPip.iB    IMA8S.1     REPU8l.)KAN 


Friday,    May    17,    1907. 

Gregory  O^  Dwyer,  from  a  si  I 
(he  blind  in  New  York  city,  will  address 
the  students  of  the  high  school  this  morn- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  School,  telling  how 
the  blind  are  enabled  to  tell  color,  to.  play 
on  musical  instruments  and  io  find  their 
way  around.  Yesterday  he  gave  whistling 
solos  at  the  school.  Mr  Dwyer  visited 
the  city  about  four  years  ago  and  ad- 
dressed the  pupils.  The  address  this  morn- 
ing will  be  free  to  all  to  attend,  and  a 
collection  will  be  taken  at  the  close  of  the 
exercises. 


Pa.- Fate 
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Blind  a  Month;  Now  Sees. 

'  Trenton,  JVlJLy  18  (Special).— Mrs.  Jov 
seph  J/fcok,  of  this  city,  has  regained  her 
sight,  after  a  month  of  total  blindness. 
Sh|  became  blind  at  night,  after  a  vio- 
lent sneezing  fit,  which  caused  the  de- 
tachment of  the  retina  in  each  eye.  B> 
absolute  rest  for  a  month  tb*  tiua; 
returned  to  their  place  and  no .  ie  car 
see  almost  as  well  as  ever. 


WHERE  BLIND  MEN  MEET. 


Club  for  Their  Benefit  Has  Been  in 
Hence  a  Year. 


The  BtHrMBfen's  Club  of  this  city,  composed 
of  men  wnS  have  lost  their  sight,  with  an  as- 
sociate membership  list  made  up  of  those  who 
can  see,  but  who  are  desirous  of  co-operating 
with  those  who  cannot,  is  about  to  celebrate  the 
first  anniversary  of  its  formation.  On  each 
alternate  Monday  evening  the  club  meets  in  the 
hall  of  the  Mott  Library,  No.  63  Madison  ave- 
nue. Here  the  writer  recently  was  the  guest  of 
the  club,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  watch- 
ing the  proceedings.  There  wero  some  sixty  or 
more  blind  men  present.  The  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  the  president,  William  Hale  Patrick, 
who  is  without  sight,  but  makes  an  excellent 
presiding  officer.  A  number  of  blind  men  go 
about  the  city  finding  their  way  from  place  to 
place  without  assistance,  but  Mr.  Patrick  gen- 
erally has  a  guide.  He  makes  an  annual  trip 
to  Europe,  and  on  these  voyages  he  has  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  the  facility  with  which 
he  finds  his  way  about  the  steamer. 

The  secretary  of  the  club  Is  Joseph  Jennings 
Murphy,  who  lost  his  sight  in  childhood.  He 
called  the  roll  at  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit 
and  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
with  a  facility  which  was  surprising  to  those 
who  have  not  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  recent  years 
in  aiding  the  blind.  The  system  employed  by 
Secretary  Murphy  in  making  his  records  is  what 
is  known  as  "New  York  point,"  and  consists  in 
pricking  cardboard  with  an  instrument  re- 
sembling an  awl.  The  reader  passes  his  finger 
tips  over  the  raised  portion  of  the  cardboard 
and  reads  the  characters  with  ease.  No  one  in 
the  audience  would  have  supposed,  after  hear- 
ing Mr.  Murphy  call  the  roll  and  read  the  min- 
utes, that  he  was  blind.  He  was  as  prompt, 
precise  and  clear  in  his  utterances  as  any  secre- 
tary. In  course  of  the  evening,  while  circu- 
lating among  the  audience,  he  carried  what 
might  be  called  his  punching  machine  under  his 
arm,  and  noted  a  number  of  changes  in  ad- 
dresses and  made  other  records  appertaining  to 
the  duties  of  his  office.  He  is  a  student  at  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music.  He  is  also  in- 
structing a  number  of  pupils  in  piano  playing, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  play 
classical  music  and  ragtime  with  equal  facility. 
Otto  Fisher  is  the  treasurer  of  the  club.  He 
is  partially  blind.     He  stands  at  a  certain  point 
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AN    EVENING    AT   THE    BLIND 

with  a  tin  box  in  front  of  him  and  calls  out  oc- 
casionally to  the  members  present  to  come  uP 
and  pay  their  dues.  The  paying-;  however,  is 
attended  with  the  exchange  of  many  pleas- 
antries which  add  not  a  little  to  the  general  jn- 
Joyment  of  the  evening.  The  m^ersMp  dug 
are  merely  nominal,  in  order  to  permit  every 
blind  manf  no  matter  how  limited  his  resources, 
to  enjoy  the  club's  advantages. 

One  of  the  most  active  workers  in  the  club  is 
Fben  P  Morford  superintendent  of  the  BrooK- 
£n  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  M^M°rford 
lost  his  sight  when  a  boy  by  the  accidental  d^s- 
charee  of  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  companion 
He  wL  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  home  and 
has  watched  it  grow  until  last  year  the  blind 
workmen  made  20,943  brooms  and  caned  5,887 
chairs,  besides  doing  other  kinds  of  work 

On   the    evening  of   the   writer's   visit   to   the 
Blind    Men's    Club,    Chaplain   Chidwick.    of    the 
?rSser  Maine,  which  was  blown  up  In  Hav ana 
Harbor    just    before    the    breaking    out    of    the 
Spanish- American   War,   was   present    and   re- 
told in  a  graphic  manner  the  story  of  the  great 
disaster       Blind    audiences    are    noted    for    the 
2los attention  they   give.     Their  opportunities 
for  diversion  are  not  numerous.    They  thorough- 
ly' appreciate    those   placed  within   thelrreaoh. 
Hence  Chaplain  Chidwick  never  had  closer  at- 
tention paid  to  him.     The  programme  included 
vocal  numbers  by  Mr    Seipstein    a  young  blind 
man     who    had    recently   come   to   this   country 
"om    Vienna,    and    who    has    made    marvellous 
progress    in    acquiring   English    In    spite  of   his 
great  handicap.    Professor  Beetz  played  a  piece 
of    his    own    composition   on    the    piano.     He    is 
entirely  without  the  use  of  his  eyes,  but  gives 
Instruction  on  the  piano  and  also  leads  an  or- 

rChAmong    those    in    attendance    at    the    meeting 
were  Mr    Mullen  and  Mr.  Bernstein,  two  young 
blind  men,  who  are  taking  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion   at    Columbia.     Mr.    Sadler    who    takes    an 
active  part  in  the  club,  is  entirely  blind,  but  is 
■an -expert  masseuer.    Mr.  Knight,  another  active 
member    is  a  teacher  of  the  blind  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  New  York  association,  to  promote 
the  beat  interests  of  those  who  have  been  bereft 
of  slant      The  club  was  started  under  the  same 
auspices    and  the  association  has  a  workshop  in 
East  42d   street,   where  blind  men  find   an   op- 
nortunity  to  make  brooms  and  cane  chairs.    The 
industries  of  mattress  making  and  willow  weav- 
ing- have  just  been  added. 

The    great   ambition    of    the   members   of    the 
Blind    Men's    Club    is    to     procure     a     building 
adapted   to  their  uses.     The  hall   they  now  oc- 
cupyis  merely  a  meeting  place.    They  aspire  to 
*    well    equipped    building,    with   a   gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  reading  room,  accommodations 
for  various  games  and  other  accessories  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  club  members  who  are  blessed  *  lth 
Se    full    use    of    their   eyes.      Many    blind    men 
differ    from    isolation.      There    are    only    a    few 
things  that  they  can  do,  and  they  are  likely  to 
become   low    spirited    and    careless    in    their   ap- 
r^rance     The  club  has  achieved  the  result  al- 
ready  of'  leading  a  number  of  them  to   spruce 
uo  and  to  have  more  pride  as  to  how  they  look. 
They  crave  companionship.     The  club  gratifies 
thA   craving.     One    of    the   peculiar   sights    of   a 
lathering   of    the   organization    is    to    see    blind 
iJn   during  Intermissions   feeling  their  way   up 
S  down  the  aisles  of  the  hall  and  calling  out 
?h?  names   of   friends   to   ascertain  if   they   are 
'hr     "at     1  meeting  of  the  club  is  beyond  doub* 
p    f?  .o-vlt    *not   in    the   lives  of   men   who   sit   in 
a   bright   spot   in  CHARLES   D.   BAKER, 

darkness. 


MEN'S    CLUB. 


EAGLE. 

jCZL^ftitU''  -      •  -4WKXX.  *»«•••" 

BLIND  ARTIST  DETAINED. 


John    A.    King,    Ujrable   to   Care   for 

Refuge  in 
House. 


A  itf&'.i  about  65  years  old,  who  is  blind, 
was  arrested  at  Willoughby  and  Raymond 
streets  late  yesterday  afternoon  by  Pa- 
trolman O'Reilly  of  the  Classon  avenue 
station,  who  noticed  that  he  was  slightly 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  and  unable 
to    take    care    of    himself.     When    he    was 

,  brought  to  the  police  station  he  told 
Lieutenant  Daniels  that  his  name  was 
William  Henry,  but  it  was  learned  that 
his    right    name    was    John    A.    King.     He 

;  lives  some  vvhcre  in  New  Jersey,  where  he 
Is  known  as  the  "Blind  Artist."  This  in- 
formation was  secured  from  a  card  found 
in  his  pocket  on  which  was  a  picture  of 
himself  with  his  name  at  the  bottom  and 
which  had  been  published  in  one  of  the 
Manhattan  papers. 

"Sympathetic  Daniels,"  as  the  lieuten- 
ant lias  been  termed,  was  deeply  affected 
by  the  alnicted  man's  plight  and  assured 
him  that  he  would  be  well  treated.  He 
was  placed  in  a  cell  after  the  turnkey,  at 
the  direction  of  the  lieutenant,  had  pre- 
pared a  soft  bed  for  him.  Then  the  old 
man  admitted  that  he  was  skilled  as  an 
artist  and  that  his  real  name  was  King. 

He  is  an  old  war  veteran.  He  has 
traveled  all  over  the  world  and  met  many 
persons  of  distinction.  He  had  the  honor 
many  years  ago  of  being  introduced  to 
King  Edward,  who  was  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  Montreal.  He  served  in  the 
army  and  the  navy  and  appears  to  be  an 
unusually  intellectual  man.  He  has  writ- 
ten and  contributed  many  sketches  to  New 
York  magazines,  and,  judging  from  his 
face,  seems  to  be  a  man  of  refinement, 
although  he  was  poorly  dressed.  He  told 
the  interested  lieutenant  that  he  lost  his 
sight  five  years  aeo  following  an  opera- 
ticuju^if'OBe  of  his  eyes  for  a  «»'tni»«nt 


SEEKING^HD    FOR  BLIND. 

Christian    Record    Publishing    Co.    Fur 
nishea  Its  Magazine  to  Afflicted  Free. 


C.   K.  Jensen,   representing  the  CJhrTs 

tinn  Record  Publishing  company,  of- 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is  in  the  city  ".secur- 
ing subscriptions  to  furnish  the*  blind 
with  free  literature.  Printed  matterfb? 
the  blind  must  be  erabbsskedl  and  the 
of  its  publication  is  much  greater  thaio 
ordinary  print.  "TV  Christian  Record,'' 
issued  monthly,  contains  press  news; 
stories,  and  articles  on  religion  and 
health.  It  is  furnished  absolutely  free 
to  all  blind  subscribers.  Mr.  Jensen  says 
that  the  blind  population  °f  the  United 


States     is  apout  zuv,ynnj,  or   wjiom     u,,. 
tweeh  50.000  and  (iO.000  r  |   ,,„,.  ,„. 

the   other  of  the   two   r'a5«ed   point 
tetiis   in  which   the   magaziiu 

There  ar«  als„  about   8,000  of  th.    <!,■, 
;ll"»11'   ""<l     blind,   nearly   all     of  wh  , 

istered   the.  point  system      \\i 
t/W   vvhohad   lost  three  senses     I 
said,  the  groat  trouble  was  to  establis 
:'    »«e*M      of   connnumeatiun,      bu     oK 

ji»      r       ,H'1'  "~m'    raPid'y    ti,a 

tnose  who  were  simply  blind. 
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To  Receive  Proceeds  of  Fete  at 


Friendship. 

Institute  for  the  Blind. 

One  of  the  moif. ,itH* imntihtg  of  all  the  dis- 
plays was  that  of  the  Columbia  Polytechnic 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  where  the  public 
had  a  chance  to  see  the  blind  operating 
power  machines. 

The  process  of  making  a  book,  including 
folding,  stitching  and  trimming,  and  the 
printing  of  souvenir  postals  was  shown  as 
it  is  done  at  the  institution.  Each  visitor 
was  presented  with  a  book  made  at  the 
booth. 

There  was  also  an  exhibition  of  typewrit- 
ing from  dictation,  and  there  was  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  fancy  articles  and  rugs, 
with  quaint  designs  woven  into  them,  all 
the  handiwork  of  skilled  though  sightless 
artists. 

For  years  the  friends  of  the  blind  have 
contended  that  as  machinery  displaced 
handicraft  the  opportunities  for  the  blind 
would  be  curtailed,  but  the  exhibition 
was  a  demonstration  that  the  operating  of 
machinery  is  not  only  possible  and  prac- 
ticable,  but  an  assured  success. 

Two  large  tents  were  erected,  one  of 
which  was  the  workshop  and  power  plant, 
and  the  other  in  charge  of  a  delegation  of 
young  people  from  Dr.  Fishburn's  church, 
who  served  ice  cream  and  cake  and  sold 
candy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Fishback  were 
In  charge  of  the  tent  yesterday  and  Lieut. 
Col.  Emory  Easier  is  in  charge  today.  The 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  is  solving 
a  problem  for  the  blind  people  throughout 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  it  is  explained,  and  its 
display  met  with  well-deserved  success. 

County  Fair  a   Treat. 

For  unadulterated  fun  the  "county  fair," 
for  the  benefit  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital  by  its  board  of  lady  man- 
agers, was  an  unqualified  success. 

Every  mirth-provoking  feature  of  an  old- 
time   county   fair   was   reproduced.     Animal 
show     posters     were     loaned     by     Rlngling 
Bros.,  also  a  large  collection  of  poultry  and  | 
birds   from  Schmidt's.    A  shooting  gallery, 
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f      BLIND  MEN  AT  THEATER 


A-£\v'  NIGH^jk  AGO  WE  SAVV  A  BLIND  MAN  standing 
^eftjte  ajtiiditer,  and  presently  a  boy  came  along,  leading  an- 
oth*%mid  man.  "Here  he  is,"  said  the  boy,  leading  the  one 
to  the  other.    The  blind  men  felt  for  each  other's  hands,  and  smiled. 

"Have  you  seen  Tom?"  asked  one.  "No,"  said  the  other;  "I 
haven't  seen  Tom  today,  but  there's  plenty  of  time,"  and  he  took 
out  his  watch,  snapped  it  open,  and  laid  his  fingers  lightly  on  the 
hands.     "It's  20  minutes  yet  before  the  show." 

These  BLIND  men  were  going  to  the  theater,  and  they  were 
actually  SMILING! 

There  was  a  "tap,  tap,  tap"  on  the  sidewalk,  and  a  third  blind 
man  came  up  the  street.  "There's  Tom  now,"  said  one.  "Hear 
him  ?  Here  we  are,  Tom" ;  and  the  third  man,  guided  by  their 
voices,  came  over.  The  three  shook  hands  pleasantly,  and  then 
went  to  the  ticket  office  to  get  seats,  joking  with  the  man  at  the 
window. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  this  show?"  asked  the  first  blind  man. 
"No,"  replied  the  third ;  "I  never  have  seen  it,  but  I  was  determined 
to  see  it  tonight.  They  say  it's  great.  Shall  we  go  in?"  "Well, 
I'm  glad  we  can  all  see  it  together,"  said  the  second.  "Come  on? 
I  feel  like  a  boy  again  tonight." 

*  '.|:  *  *  * 

We  stood  there  in  the  lobby,  and  closed  our  eyes.  We  could 
hear  the  people  going  by,  talking  and  laughing.  Then  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  realization  came.  BLIND!  Think  what  that  is?  No  sun, 
no  morning,  no  familiar  scenes,  no  loved  faces  even,  but  only  grop- 
ing always  in  the 'dark.  Perhaps  they  had  been  blind  from  birth. 
Perhaps  they  never  knew  what  vision  was,  and  it  would  be  as  im- 
possible to  explain  to  them  what  light  was  as  it  would  be  for  us  to 
imagine  a  new  color.  There  would  be  no  words  by  which  our 
beautiful  world  could  be  translated  to  them.  They  have  never 
known  what  we  think  of  as  the  very  joy  of  life. 

And  yet  they  were  going  to  the  show,  LAUGHING  1 

Isn't  it  a  lesson,  and  a  TREMENDOUS  lesson. 

A  man  committed  suicide  the  other  day  because  he  had  ex- 
perienced financial  misfortune.  He  didn't  know  about  these  blind 
men.  His  afflictions  were  slight  compared  with  theirs. '  He  could 
not  face  his;  they  were  happy  in  theirs.  So,  if  you  are  downcast, 
if  things  seem  all  wrong,  if  burdens  bear  too  heavily — go  out  into 
the  streets  and  look.  You  will  find  all  around  you  people  who  have 
more  to  endure,  and  who  are  enduring  not  only  patiently,  but 
happily.  * 

Yi  America 
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BLIND    TO    GIVE    EXHIBITION. 


Will   Operate   Power   Machines   and   Doj 
Other  Wonders  at  "Friendship." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  fete  at  Friendship  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday will  be  the  exhibition  given  by 
the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  where  the  public  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  blind  persons  operating 
machines  run  by  power. 

The  process  of  making  a  book,  includ- 
ing folding,  stitching,  and  trimming,  and 
the  printing  of  souvenir  postals  will  be 
shown,  as  it  is  done  at  the  institution. 
Each  visitor  will  be  presented  with  a  book 
made  at  the  booth.  There  will  also  be  an 
exhibition  of  typewriting  from  dictation, 
and  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  fancy 
articles  and  rugs  with  quaint  design? 
woven  into  them,  all  the  handiwork  of 
skilled,    though    sightless,    artists. 

For  years  friends  of  the  blind  have  con- 
tended that  as  machinery  displaced  handi- 
craft, the  opportunities  for  the  blind 
would  be  curtailed,  but  this  exhibition 
will  be  a  demonstration  that  the1  opera- 
tion of  machinery  is  not  only  possible  and 
practicable,   but  mi  assured   success. 

Two  large  tenta  will   be  erected,   one  of 
which     will     contain     the     workshop    and 
jower  plant.    The  other  will  be  in  chai 
)f    a    delegation    of    young    persons    from 
>r.  Fishburn's  church,   who  will  serv< 
■.ream  and  cuke  and  candy.     Mr.   and 
•.   H.  Fishbaok  will   be   In  this 

ent    on    Friday,    and    Lieut.    Col.     EJraory 

^.Bier  on  Saturday.    The  two  large.  I 

r\\\  bear   the  number   "18,"   conspli 

laced. 


BLIND  GLOB/TROTTER 

— V^i^~-?ALT0N  SEA 

Q.  N.  Ha/ward  at  Durmldf  Will  Reach 
Loe  Angeles  Soon. 

DurraM,  CaL,  May  «5. — O.  N.  Hay  ward, 

the  blind  glob*  trotter,  has  reached  bar*  on 
his  way  across  the  continent  So  far  he 
reports  do  accidents  and  very  little  trou- 
ble. He  la  travelling  about  twenty  miles 
per  day.  bat  Is  delayed  In  many  places 
owing  to  h$s  Inability  to  hear  well  and  the 
consequent  constant  care  he  mnet  exercise 
with  regard  to  trains. 

If  everything  goes  as  smoothly  In  the 
next  week  as  It  has  In  the  past  Jonrney, 
Hayward  will  reach  Los  Angeles  about  the 
end  of  May. 


BLIXD    CLOCK    MBNffJBW.   " 

liy  HflSolns  Expert,  Hepalr 
Work . 


Has  No  ntffiru 


Charles  Walters,  who  lives  on  Argentine 
Boulevard.  Armourdale,  is  an  expert,  clock 
repairer,  although  he  is  totally  blind,  says 
the^Kansas  City  Star.  Mr.  Walters  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Kansas  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind  twelve  years  ago.  Clock  repairing 
is  not  taught  in  that  school.  Mr.  Walters 
learned  it  shortly  after  graduation  and  has 
since  been  engaged  in  the  business. 

He  took  a  course  in  piano  tuning  in  the 
State  institution  and  he  still  does  some  of 
this  work.  Success  in  tuning  musical  in- 
struments depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
ears  and  the  eyes  are  not  an  important  fac- 
tor. Many  blind  people  follow  this  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Walters  takes  the  more  pride 
in  his  clock  repairing  because  few  blind 
people  have  attained  success  in  this  line 
of  work. 

Fi  is  interesting  to  watch  Mr.  Walters 
repair  a  clock.  As  he  takes  it  to  pieces 
he  does  not  place  the  wheels  and  other 
parts  in  order  before  him,  as  one  might 
imagine  he  would.  They  are  piled  to- 
gether on  the  table,  but  when  he  begins 
putting  the  clock  together  he  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  parts  as  he  wants  them. 
When  he  picks  up  the  wheels  and  other 
delicate  parts  and  adjusts  them  without 
any  hesitation  it  seems  as  though  he  works 
largely  by  intuition. 

"No,  I  can't  fix  a  watch,"  said  Mr.  Walters. 
"There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  parts  of  a  watch  are  so  small 
and  delicate  that  they  cannot  be  adjusted 
without  the  use  of  the  eyesight.  In  most 
cases  the  eyes  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
magnifying  glass.  But  I  can  fix  any  clock 
that's  made. 

"I  have  felt  that  if  I  had  my  eyesight 
I  would  rather  be  an  expert  jeweller 
and  watch  repairer  than  anything  else. 
Since  I  was  a  small  boy  I  have  had  a  special 
fondness  for  taking  intricate  machinery 
apart  and  putting  it  together  again.  Now 
when  I  have  no  clocks  to  fi/."  and  am  lone- 
some for  something  to  do  I  will  get,  out, 
one  of  the  old  clocks  1  have  on  hand  and 
take  it  apart  and  put  it  back  together  just 
r>ie:«aiire  I  find  in  the  work." 


^M 


THE  BLIND  SCHOOL 


The  girls'  contest  in  expression  for  the 
Sallie  E.  Armstrong  medals  will  be  held 
at  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
to-morrow  night  in  the  school  chapel. 
This  annual  event  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  school  year  and  there  is 
always  a  large  number  of  mends  of  the 
school  present.  The  contest  promises  to 
be  very  interesting  and  %  full  attendance 
Df  those  who  have  received  invitationii 
ire   expected.  ^r 
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"Molly  Darling 

Blind  Hand  Organist  Wins. 

™    Bv  J.  F.  Costello. 


GRINDING  a  handorgan  is  one  of  the 
best  lines  of  business  in  Chicago  for 
one  to  follow,  providing  he  or  she  is 
blind  and  likes  the  vocation.  The 
money  comes  in  finall  amounts,  of 
course,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  has  sufficed 
for  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  guilu  to  purchase 
houses  in  the  tenement  districts  from  which 
goodly  rents  are  collected,  and  which  have 
placed  the  owners  on  what  may  be  called  ■ 
"  Easy  street." 

Other  occupations  of  the  blind,  such  as 
weaving  cane  bottom  chairs,  do  not  pay  any- 
thing like  what  a  handorgan  musician  takes 
in;  and  the  chief  reason  why  more  are  not 
grinding  out  operatic  and  other  airs  is  be- 
cause the  suitable  Locations  all  have  been 
taken. 

A  good  corner  on  a  downtown  street,  be- 
tween Wabash  avenue  and  Fifth  avenue,  la 
good  for  from  $8  to  $10  a  day.  Saturday  and 
Sunday  it  is  better,  but  a  majority  of  the 
musicians  only  "  work  "  a  half  day  Sunday. 
*  * 
New  Music  Each  Season. 

The  summer  is  the  harvest  for  these  vir- 
tuosos. The  organs  now  are  receiving  their 
"  workouts  "  in  vacant  lots  on  Fifth  avenue, 
near  Polk  street,  and  in  various  vacant  spaces 
on  the  west  side.  New  music— the  latest  hits 
—is  being  installed,  and  the  melodies  of  other 
days  are  ca<st  into  the  scrap  heap.  A  professor 
of  barrel  organ  music  does  this  part  of  the 
work,  and  he  has  an  attentive  and  critical 
audience  before  the  machine  is  acceptable. 

The  blind  organ  grinder  will  not  stand  for 
any  music  on  Wagnerian  lines,  neither  will 
he  go  heavy  on  the  ragtime  output.  There 
must  be  a  {blending  of  the  light  and  heavy 
and  when  the  professor  reaches  such  a  happy 
medium  he  is  handed  over  the  cash  by  the 
Mind  man's  banker  and  the  machine  is  ready 
for  another  season. 

The  number  of  organ  grinders  in  the  city 
Is  not  even  approximately  known,  for  in 
many  instances  there  are  day  and  night 
shifts.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
business  is  a  good  one. 

There  are  about  400  blind  organists  in  the 
three  divisions  of  the  city  and  a  Milwaukee 
avenue  firm  of  lnstrun  ent  makers  keeps  the 
organs  in  repair.  Tab  is  kept  on  the  num- 
ber in  this  way,  and  none  of  them  ever  has 
been  known  to  die.  Some  of  them  are  not 
blind,  but  the  work  is  so  easy  and  the  returns 
so  favorable  that  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles 
suffices  to  give  the  organist  the  appearance 
of  a  blind  man  and  the  charitably  inclined 
do  not  take  the  trouble  or  are  not  disposed  to 
investigate.  During  extreme  cold  or  rainy 
weather  the  erstwhile  blind  organist  may  be 
found  at  his  place  of  business  in  obscure 
streets  on  the  west  side  handing  out  "  high 

balls.:* 

•       * 

Mazzo  Owns  Three  Houses. 

Giovanni  Mazzo  is  the  dean  of  the  blind 
organists  in  the  city,  and  by  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  business  and  a  remarkable  thrift  Mr. 
Mazzo  draws  rent  from  three  two  story  frame 
buildings  on  Sholto  street.  He  has  been  at 
the  business  for  almost  twenty  years,  and 
has  a  "circuit"  said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
city.  He  is  blind,  and  knows  every  inch  of 
the  ground  from  State  and  Van  Buren  streets 
to  his  home  on  Sholto  street  as  well  as  one 
whose  eyesight  is  unimpaired. 

Mr.  Mazzo  works  every  day,  and  the  organ 
is  the  same  one  he  started  with.  His  rendi- 
tion of  "  Don't  You  Love  Me,  Molly  DaxJlng?" 
which  was  in  the  whisker  class  long  befofe 
the  Chicago  tire,  has  been  known  to  cause 
truck  teams  to  dart  into  plate  glass  windows. 
Giovanni,  :  owever,  says  that  when  other 
numbers   in   his  repertoire   don't    bring  the 


coin,    "  Molly   Darling,"    like  a  stake  horse, 
always  comes  home  with  the  money. 

Ordinarily,  Sunday  is  looked  upon  as  a 
day  of  rest,  but  with  Mr.  Mazzo  it  is  the  day 
in  which  he  has  to  put  in  overtime. 

Long  before  the  doors  of  the  Jesuit  church 
on  Twelfth  street  are  opened  for  those1  who 
attend  early  services,  Giovanni  is  conven- 
iently near  the  main  entrance,  seated  on  a 
stool,  and  with  his  organ  in  front  of  him  is 
ready  for  business.  A  boy  is  at  hand  to  in- 
form him  that  the  congregation  is  arriving, 
and  soon  the  notes  of  something  resembling 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  are  wafted  skywards; 
This  melody  always  Is  a  winner  in  religious 
territory,  and  Giovanni  manages  to  corral  a 
two  spot  or  thereabouts  before  the  last  pa- 
rishioner enters. 

When  services  are  over  and  the  congrega- 
tion dismissed  a  second  installment  of 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  is  given,  and  a  few 
more  shekels  are  garnered.  He  "  plays  " 
every  mass,  and  as  there  are  five  of  them 
Mr.  Mazzo  does  a  little  "  cleaning  up  "  that 
is  not  to  be  treated  lightly. 
*      * 

Invading  Downtown  District. 

After  dinner  the  downtown  district  is  In- 
vaded. It  is  then  that  the  high  roller  from 
the  rural  districts  takes  his  "steady"  to 
the  nickel  theater,  and  if  he  has  got  anything 
left  besides  money  for  gum  and  carfare, 
Giovanni  «>,nd  "  Molly  Darling  "  are  sure  to 
get  it. 

The  first  stop  after  crossing  the  Van  Buren 
street  bridge  is  at  Clark  and  Van  Buren 
streets,  and  there  "  Molly  Darling  "  is 
ground  out  with  an  abandon  that  proves  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  organist's  life  is  well 
insured. 

Two  o'clock  is  the  hour  for  doing  business 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  State  and  Van 
Buren  streets,  and  Giovanni  is  on  hand  unless 
a  deluge  or  blizzard  weather  intervenes. 
This  is  the  corner  where  country  people  turn 
on  going  to  the  lake  to  see  the  "  new  torpedo 
boat,"  and  Giovanni  catches  them  first.  Then 
the  lover  and  his  sweetheart  pass  by  to  the 
nickel  theater  or  gaze  at  the  new  styles  be- 
hind the  plate  glass  windows  in  the  depart- 
ment stores.  "  Molly  Darling  "  is  in  the  run- 
ning all  the  time. 

Sometimes  a  "  sub  "  is  put  to  work  until 
10:30  in  the  evening,  but  this  assistance  is 
resorted  to  only  when  the  day  has  been  an 
especially  good  one. 

After  the  theaters  close  the  hand  organ  is 
out  of  business  until  the  next  day,  when 
Mr.  Mazzo  appears  as  usual  and  goes  through 
the  same  grind,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jesuit  church  feature. 

«      • 

Little  Money  in  Big  Crowds. 

The  police  have  drawn  the  line  at  Van 
Buren  street,  and  north  of  that  thoroughfare 
no  one,  blind  or  otherwise,  can  go  on  a 
begging  expedition.  Besides,  the  territory 
is  considered  no  good,  for  there  is  too  much 
bustle  and  hurry  for  a  person  |o  notice  a 
blind  man  or  have  his  sympathies  aroused 
by  any  specimen  of  woe.  Street  railway 
crossings  are  the  best'  corners,  and  those 
that  are  good  from  a  hand  organist's  point 
of  view  have  been  occupied  for  years. 

The  organists— the  blind  ones— have  chap- 
erons, and  at  an  appointed  time  the  guide 
appears  and  escorts  the  musician  to  his 
quarters. 

The  organist  earns  enough  to  take  a  trip 
to  Europe  every  two  years.  On  returning  to 
the  land  of  the  free  the  same  streets  are  gone 
over  again,  and  the  people  give  upt  as  of 
yore. 

The  business  is  a  winner,  and,  singular  as 
It  may  seem.,  no  one  but  foreigners  have 
taken  to  it.  A  hundred  or  more  organs  are 
hauled  around  by  horses,  and  so  much  money 


must  be  made  each  day,  weather  permitting. 
If  South  Chicago  is  hivaded  today  by  an  or- 
ganist, Lincoln  park  will  be  his  territory 
tomorrow.  He  will  make  twenty  stops  an 
hour,  and,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  he  will 
average  a  nickel  a  stop,  and,  as  he  puts  in 
fourteen  hours  a  day— well,  Just  figure  out 
how  easy  it  is  for  him  and  his  family  and 
horse  to  live  and  go  to  Europe. 


BLIND     MEN  ,  GO     ON    STRIKE 

Curious   I)  eon  Initio  ii   tlint   Called  on   SI. 
^-"""VClemenJeaii    for    Slight    In- 
LlL/Vrease  ii»  Wngres. 

PARIS,  May  18.— (Special.)— A  curious 
deputation  has  found  its  way  to  the  office 
of  the  ministry  of  the  interior  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  its  grievances  before  M. 
Clemenceau.  It  was  not  one  of  workmen 
on  a  strike,  but  was  composed  of  four 
blind  men  in  frock  coats  and  top  hats. 
Blind  themselves,  they  are  engaged  in 
teaching  the  blind.  The  foremost  among 
them  was  led  by  a  sympathizing  usher  to 
the  room  of  the  chief  secretary,  the  others, 
who  held  onto  each  other,  following  in  a 
'  single  file.  After  the  attendant  had  intro- 
duced  them  .as    "Mespeurs,    the    delegates 

of  the  blind  personnel,"  they  explained 
their  case.  Employed  at  the  institution 
for  blind  children,  they  said  that  even  the 
highest  blind  professors  earned  no  more 
than  a  pittance  of  $550,  which  was  all  they 
could  aspire  to  after  twenty-five  years' 
service.  When  the  conditions  of  modern 
life  were  considered,  how  could  they  live 
decently,  marry  and  bring  up  their  chil- 
dren on  such  a  sum?  There  were,  .they 
added,  blind  employes  who  did  not  get  a 
sou  more  than  $40  per  year.  No,  their 
spokesman  said,  they  were  not  ambitious, 
but  they  wanted  a  ftttle  justice  for  the 
blind.  As  the  treasury  was  not  rich,  they 
would  waive  most  of  their  claims  for  tha 
present.  All  they  would  ask  now  was  an 
average  increase  of  $40  per  annum.  And 
the  blind  callers  concluded  by  assuring 
M.  Clemenceau  of  their  devotion  to  tha 
government.  There  is  little  doubt  buJJ 
that  the  touching   appeal   will   be  grant^BT 
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THE  most  remarkable  magazine  in 
the  world  ia  bei,ng  published  In 
New  York  City.  !  Three  numbers 
of  it  have  already  gone  on  the 
press.  Its  circulation  is  6,600, 
and  that  i3  rabidly  increasing. 
There  is  not  a  line  of  advertising  in  it, 
nor  is  It  likely  that  there  will  be,  except 
In  the  event  of  its  editor  coming  across 
certain  commodities  thai  he  might  think 
his  clientage  would„want.  To  84,900,000  of 
the  85,000,000  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, the  magazine  is  not  of  the  slightest 
Interest  save  as  a  curiosity.  Yet  It  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  boons  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  A  woman's  beneficence 
has  established  it. 

Inside  and  outside  this  new  magazine  is 
utterly  unlike  any  ever  before  printed. 
It  is  a  vast  volume,  only  50  pages,  It  ia 
true,  but  none  the  less  an  armful.  A 
dozen  copies  of  it  would  swamp  even  a 
Subway  news-stand.  But.  as  it  will  never 
1>y  any  possibility  be  sold  upon  the  streets 
or  in  the  shops,  its  great  bulk  is  a  matter 
of  little  concern.  This  publication  Is  in- 
tended solely  for  the  blmd;  it  is  the  new 
-"Blind  Magazine"  that  the  widow  of  Wil- 
liam Ziegler  has  made  a  real  thing  for 
the  70,000  people  of  America  who  cannot 
pec. 

After  much  persuasion  Mrs.  Ziegler  al- 
lowed her  name  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  it,  though  her  original  intention  was 
that  she  should  be  a  secret  donor  of  the 
publication.  From  the  first  number,  there- 
fore, It  has  been  known  as  the  "Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind."  It  was- 
not  Mrs.  Ziegler's  original  idea,  though 
»he  has  put  unlimited  funds  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  her  publisher.  The  plan  was 
first  suggested  to  her  by  a  letter  sent  to 
a,  New  York  paper.  With  characteristic 
energy  she  saw  the  possibilities  of  the 
.suggestion,  and  at  once  set  out  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  man  who  had  wrfiten 
the  letter.  Long  persuading  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  curious  new  work.  He 
and  Mrs.  Ziegler  were  at  once  attracted 
to  each  other,  because  each  know  inti- 
mately the  trials  of  the  blind.  Mrs.  Zieg- 
ler has  a  son  by  her  first  husband,  now 
living  in  Pennsylvania,  C.  C.  Gamble,  a 
man  40  years  old,  who  is  blind.  Walter  O. 
Holmes,  suggester,  manager,  publisher 
and  editor  of  this  publication,  has  a  broth- 
er who  has  been  totally  blind  for  years. 
He  himself  came  into  this  field  with  some 
experience,  having  been  business  manager 
of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

The  plans  for  this  strange  magazine  are 
far-reaching.  Though  its  circulation  is 
small  as  yet  it  is  intended  that  It  shall 
>be  very  large.  At  present,  according  to 
the  most  reliable  statistics,  only  15,000  of 
the  70,000  blind  people  in  America  can 
read.  This  includes  those  in  the  schools 
and  special  institutions.  But  it  is  hoped 
that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  magazine  may 
be  the  means  of  getting  more  and  more 
Of  these  unfortunates  to  read  blind  print. 
Hitherto  the  price  of  "blind  books"  and 
"blind  literature"  of  every  sort  has  been 
almost  prohibitive  on  account  of  their 
price.  "Ben  Hur,"  for  example,  costs  ten 
dollars  in  the  blind  type,  and  every  other 
book  that  has  been  made  available  for 
the  sightless  is  relatively  just  as  expen- 
eive.  Now,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
most  of  the  blind  people  of  this  country 
are  extremely  poor.  Luxuries  of  any  sort 
are  quite  beyond  them.  The  consequence 


13  that  "blind  books"  find  their  circula- 
tion extremely  limited. 

It  was  the   original   plan  to  have   this 
magazine  issued  free.    That,  however,  did 
not  prove  possible.     The  magazine  is  sc 
bulky   that,    unless    it   goes    through    the 
mails  at  the  regular  postal  rates  for  sec- 
ond  class   matter,    sending  it   out   would 
cost  an   enormous    sum   annually.     So   a 
nominal  price  has  been  set  upon  it  of  10 
Cents  a  year,  less  than  a  cent  for  each  is- 
Bue.    And,  as  the  postoffice  allows  50  per 
cent,  of  any  publication's  mail  transmissal 
to   be    "sample,"   that   is,,  free    copies,    it 
follows  that  half  the   "subscribers"   will 
not  have  to  pay  at  all.    Furthermore  (and 
this  is  a  deep  office  secret  of  the  editor) 
nobody  to  whom  the  magazine  is  sent  is 
going  to  be  dunned  very  hard  to  pay  up 
their  subscription.     And,  moreover,  there 
is  a  plan  on  foot,  and  prtobably  a  success- 
ful plan,   to  get  a  special  bill  passed  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress  to  allow  this 
magazine    to    become    a   free    publication 
and   yet   have    all    the   privileges    of   the 
most  favored  magazine  matter. 

Mrs.  Ziegler  when  she  takes  up  a 
project  that  is  dear  to  her  heart  cannot 
do  too  much  for  it.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  W.  S.  Champe,  secretary  of  the 
late  William  Ziegler  and  now  manager  of 
his  estate.  Both  Mrs.  Ziegler  and  Mr. 
Champe  are  giving  Mr.  Holmes  every  fa-  } 
cility  of  the  Zeigler  millions.  They  plan  j 
to  make  this  publication  more  than  a  J 
mere  magazine,  to  have  it  a  great  and 
wonderful  factor,  an  influence  for  the 
blind  of  America.  It  could  be  printed 
as  it  is  now  at  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense. But  better  plans  are  afoot.  A 
printing  plant  is  to  be  established  espe- 
cially tor  it.  with  the  best  machinery  that 
can  be  had.  In  this  as  many  blind  peo- 
i  pie  as  possible  will  be  employed.  A  com- 
plete blind  printing  house  is  by  no  means 
an  lrridescent  dream  of  the  future  and 
an  evolution  of  this  magazine.  And  di- 
rectly in  connection  with  the  magazine, 
Mr.  Holmes  is  to  establish  as  rapidly  as 
he  can  a  bureau  to  get  blind  people  em- 
ployment wherever  this  is  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility,  atid  another  bu- 
reau to  encourage  literary  work  among 
the  blind. 

This    last    enterprise   is    peculiarly  In- 
teresting  and   one   that,   because   of  Mr. 
Holmes'  great  sympathy  with  the  sight- 
less,  seems  to  have   an  emphatic   future 
In  it.     This  "blind  editor's"   idea  is  that 
among  all  the  blind  of  America  there  are 
I  probably  a  considerable  number  who  can 
i  write    acceptably.     He     will     encourage 
their  doing   so.     He  will     invite     manu- 
scripts  from    them    on   every   hand,    and, 
getting   these,   will     read     and     criticise 
them,    taking  up   those   people  who   seem 
to   have   promise.     His   plan  is     to     en- 
courage  and   help  along  such,   and  when 
they  have  produced  salable  work  to  have 
the  magazine,  himself,  or  one  of  his  as- 
sistants,  take    it  up   into   the  publishing 
field  and  find  a  market  for  it.    Up  to  now, 
Mr.  Holmes  says,  the  blind  who  might  be 
able  to   write,   and   earn  a   livelihood   in 
that   way,    have    had    no    encouragement, 
no  one  to  help  them  along  and  no  facili- 
ties. 

There  is  one  more  project  that  this 
magazine  is  going  to  enter  Into.  Its 
editor  is  even  now  commencing  to  push 
this.  That  plan  is  to  establish  a  circu- 
lating library  for  the  blind  in  every  state 
of  the  Union.  A  small  sum  would  be 
sufficient  to  form  a  nucleus  for  each  one 
of  these  proposed  circulating  libraries, 
and  Mr.  Holmes  is  hoping  to  enlist  the 
co-operation  of  some  wealthy  men. 

Though  no  official  figures  are  stated, 
it  is  understood  that  each  copy  of  this 
magazine  costs  Mrs.  Zeigler  something 
like  $3  a  year.  At  the  present  circu- 
lation this  is  close  to  $20,000  annually, 
and  this  expense  will  be  added  to  as 
time  goes  on. 

To  the  man  and  woman  who  has  never 
seen   "blind   printing,"    the   way   this   big 


magazine  looks  is  difficult  to  describe. 
A  blind  alphabet  is  simply  a  series  of 
raised  dots  In  different  positions,  and 
blind  print  is,  therefore,  simply  line  fol- 
lowing line  of  these  raised  dots,  ar- 
ranged in  word  combinations.  The  way 
a  page  is  made  for  this  magazine  is  very 
interesting.  There  is  a  special  machine 
for  punching  out  the  copper  plate  that 
corresponds  to  a  page  of  type.  The  op- 
erator plays  on  a  keyboard  like  a  type- 
writer, and,  at  the  same  time  he  strikes 
a  letter,  moves  a  treadle  with  his  foot. 
Thereupon  a  metal  arm  punches  the  bot- 
tom side  of  the  plate,  knocking  a  little 
dot-like  bulb  on  its  upper  side.  A  page 
completed,  seen  from  the  front,  Is  thus 
made  up  of  any  number  of  little  humps 


known,  of  course,  but  there  Is  more  than 
ane  blind  alphabet.  Indeed,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  them,  and  the  people 
that  can  read  one  can  very  seldom  make 
the  slightest  sense  out  of  another. 

However,  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
reading  blind  public  know  one  of  two 
alphabets,  the  New  York  Point  and  the 
Braille.  The  former  13  considerably  the 
most  in  use,  but  the  latter  has  many  fol- 
lowers. Thus  some  of  the  magazines  are 
printed  in  one  type,  some  in  the  other. 
As  a  matter  of  statistics.  4,100  copies  are 
done  in  NewYorkPoint, 2,400  in  theBrallle. 
It  is  a  fact  of  special  local  interest  that 
the  New  York  Point  edition  is  now  being 
printed  in  Brooklyn,  at  the  United  States 
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Of  regular  size,  arranged  in  lines  across 
tthe  page.  The  plate  is  then  put  on  a 
press,  and  damp  sheets  of  paper,  stiff, 
and  especially  prepared,  are  pressed  on 
to  it.  Each  of  these,  when  dried,  be- 
comes perfectly  hard,  and  the  round  little 
humps  may  be  read  readily  with  the 
finger  tips. 

Of  course}  such  pages  are  "bulky,  they 
can  be  printed  only  on  one  side,  and 
this  blind  type  takes  up  approximately 
eight  times  the  space,  letter  for  letter,  that 

ordinary  large,  clear  type  that  can  be  read 
by  the  eye  does.  This  blind  magazine  is 
a  little  over  two  feet  long  and  close  to. 
a  foot  and  a  half  wide.  If  its  material 
was  put  into  the  ordinary  type  of  com^ 
merce  it  would  make  a  little  book  that 
could  be  readily  carried  in  the  average 
man's  sack  coat  pocket  without  stretch- 
ing  It. 

A  further  interesting  thing^about  this 
publication  is  that  it  is  printed  in  two 
editions.      The     fact     is     not     commonly 


Printing  Company,  at  91  North  Third 
street,  this  concern  taking  a  very  great 
interest  in  the  proposition  and  doing  the 
work,  which  i3  decidedly  "fussy,"  at  very 
little  profit  to  themselves.  Originally,  for 
the  first  number,  this  New  York  Point 
edition  was  turned  out  at  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  It  did  not  prove  practicable  to 
continue  the  printing  of  this  publication 
there,  and  then  Mr.  Holmes  had  one  of 
the  Jobs  of  his  life  to  find  a  concern  in 
New  York  or  its  vicinity  who  would  un- 
dertake the  work.  Finally  this  Brooklyn 
company  came  to  his  rescue.  The  Braille 
edition  has  been  turned  out  from  the  first 
at  the  Industrial  School  for  the  Blind,  at 
Hardford,  Conn.,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
work  on  it  is  done  by  the  totally  blind. 

The  blind,  Mr.  Holmes  says,  are  great 
admirers  of  humor  and  good  and  keen 
jokers,  and  so  he  has  Instituted  a  prize  of 
$5  for  the  best  jokes  sent  in  to  him  each 
month,  with  a  bonus  of  $1  extra  if  that 
joke  happens  to  be  original.  This  feature 
has  met  with  great  approval.  Another 
prize  contest  is  $5  for  the  best  poem  on 
the  month,  each  month. 

Here  is  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  th* 
June  number  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Mag- 
azine.     Though    it    may    seem    incredible, 
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there  are  three  Illustrations  in  it.  These 
illustrations  are  made  in  outline  by  the 
use  of  raised  dots,  and  to  a  blind  man  or 
woman  they  furnish  very  vivid  "cuts." 
Illustrations  have  been  used  in  ^ver^t 
number.  In  this  June  number  the  "cuts' 
are  of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge.  showir 
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the  cables  as  they  go  over  the  towers  and 
how  they  support  the  bridge;  of  the  Ger- 
man flag,  and  a  raised  diagram  showing 
the  coal  mine  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  seven  men  were  en- 
tombed there  and  rescued  not  long  ago. 
The  table  of  contents  of  this  number  is 
typical  and  is  as  follows:  Publishers  An- 
nouncement; "The  Love  Lamp  (a  story); 
fourth  installment  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  ' 
Cabbage  Patch";  "The  Second  Russian 
Duma";  "The  Brooklyn  Bridges";  "No- 
tice to  Pupils  in  Blind  Schools";  poem 
(Joaquin  Miller);  "An  Enigma"  (from  a 
reader);  "How  to  Copyright  an  Article"; 
"Humorous  Paragraphs"  (in  prize  con- 
test); "The  Philosophy  of  Dreams";  "The 
Circulation  of  the  Blood";  miscellaneous 
poems;  "Current  Events  of  the  Month." 

Mrs.  Ziegler  has  received  hundreds  of 
the  most  pathetic  and  interesting  letters 
from  blind  people  thanking  her  for  what 
she  is  doing.  This  is  a  typical  one, 
printed  exactly  as  it  was  written.  It 
came  in  typewriting,  and  follows  here: 

Florence,    S.    C,    April   11,    1907. 
Mrs.  William  Ziegler: 

My  dear  Friend,   do   not   think  me  presump- 
tuous  In   addressing   you   this   way,    for   I    feel 
that   you   are   a    true    friend   to   all    the    Blind. 
My   gratitude   toward    you    is   more    than  words 
can    express      My    heart    Is    over-flowing    with 
new   courage   and   Joy   to   learn   that   some    one 
has   taken   such   interest  in   the   welfare   of   the 
dependent     children     who     cannot     see     to      do 
for    themselves.      Your    Magazine    will    be    o! 
inestimable   benefit    to   me.     It   is   just   what   I 
need   to   satisfy    some    of   the   hungry    longing* 
that    have    been     resting    upon    my     mind.       I 
cannot    follow    any    occupation    that      require* 
physical    strength,    and    reading    is    the     chief 
delight   of   my    life.      I    have   been   a    pupil    of 
the   South    Carolina    Institution    for   the    Blind, 
but   in   the   midst   of   my   progress   my     heaUh 
failed    and    I    was    forced    to    begin    a    retired 
life   and   lay   aside   all   pursuits   of   public   edu-^ 
cation.      I    attended    school    only    long    enough 
to    learn    tho    value    of    good    literature      and 
since    then    I    have   been    very    unhappy,    for    I 
have    not    the    means    to    provide    for    myself 
but    a    small    amount    of    reading    matter,      eo 
your  widely   extended   charity    has   reached  ona 
who    has    clutched    It    as    eagerly    as    a    weary 
traveler  receives  a  drink   to  quench  his   thii"?r. 
I    can   foretaste   the   valuable    information,    the 
amusements      and     the     comfort      that      your 
charming    Magazine     will    furnish    for    me    In 
the  months  to  come.     It  Is  a  new  light  whic)i 
will   shine  brightly,  in   the  dark  hours  of  gloom 
which   must   surround    me    as   long   as    I    dwell 
Upon    this  earth.     In   the  list  of  all   the  names 
whom   your   Magazine    will    go    there    is   not 
ie    whose    appreciation    can   exceed    mine.       I 
m  not  capable  of  describing  to  you  my  heart- 
felt  thanks   for   the    great    blessing   which    y<  u 
are  b°stowlng  up""  me,   and   Divine  Providences 
will    surely    prosper    your    excellent    work,    of 
essential    charity.       I    am, 

Sincerely   yours. 

ERNESTINE   HINDS, 
Florence,    S.    ". 
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Talladega    Man    la    Chosen    to    Succeed  r 
Lylor    as   President    of 
icks  and  Merritt 
Named.  | 

Talladega,  May  20.— (Special.)— The 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Alabama 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  hold 
their  annual  meeting  in  this  city  today. 
There  were  present  Major  W.  W. 
Screws  of  the  Second  District,  J.  B. 
Lvons  of  the  Third,  J.  B.  McMillan  and 
G  .A.  Joiner  of  the  Fourth,  Dr.  M.  B. 
Cameron  of  the  Sixth  and  Judge  S.  E. 
Greene   of  the  Ninth. 

Major  Screws  was  made  temporary 
chairman  when  Major  G.  A.  Joiner,  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Board,  was  elect- 
ed to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  William 
Taylor  as  President.J.  H.  Johnson,  as 
Secretary,  and  J.  B.  McMillan,  Treas- 
urer,  were  continued. 

J.  H  Hicks  of  Talladega  was  elected 
to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  William  Taylor 
as  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  Sena- 
tor H.  P.  Merritt  of  Tuskegee  to  suc- 
ceed   the   late   Judge  William   Hurt. 

The  contract  for  additional  dormitory 
room  at  the  Deaf  and  Blind  Schools  was 
let  to  R.  S.  West,  a  local  contractor, 
according  to  plans  and  specifications 
furnished  by  Frank  Lockwood  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

The  schools  have  had  a  most  prosper- 
ous year  with  an  average  attendance 
of  306,  and  exceptional  good  health 
among  the  pupils. 
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TEACHER  FOR  THE 

BUNDJS  IN  THE  CITY 

Mjdf.  Robert  Kennedy,  representing 
the /Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety 
the  : 
city 

blinJ' person  who  has  not  yet  learned  to 
read  by  au  alphabet  especially  devised 
for  any  one  with  that  affliction,  with- 
out charge. 

This  society  was  founded  in  1882 
with  the  object  of  providing  a  library 
of  embossed  books  in  the  Moon  type 
and  send  instructors  directly  into  homes 
of  the  blind  so  that  they  can  learn  to 
read  and  join  the  library,  in  which  ex- 
changes are  made  periodically.  The  pres- 
ent secretary  of  the  association  is  Dr. 
R.  (.'.  Moon,  son  of  the  man  who  in- 
vented the  Moon  type.  This  type  is 
raised  from  the  surface  of  the  paper  and 
only  a  few  lessons  are  necessary  for  the 
student  to  learn  the  system.  Any  per- 
son desiring  to  get  full  particulars  will 
address  the  society  at  618  Witherspoou 
building,  Philadelphia,  and  receive  cir- 
culars. Contributions  to  the  funds  of 
the  society  are  private  and  it  is  by  this 
means  that  the  work,  is  carried  along. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  will  only  be  in  the  city 
a  few  days  and  any  blind  person  wish- 
ing to  take  lessons  must  communicate 
with  the  Star-Independent's  business  of- 
fice not  later  than  Friday. 
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Wednesday,   May  22,  1907. 
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BLIND    MUSICIANS 

WILL    ENTERTAIN. 

John  McCay  and  his  sister,  Miss 
Mary  McCay  will  give  a  fine  enter- 
tainment in  Saunders'  hall  Friday 
evening,  at  8  o'clock.  It  will  be  mostly 
of  a  musical  nature  but  the  numbers 
will  be  interspersed  with  impersona- 
tions ancl  dialogue.  The  program  will 
be  very  varied  and  will  be  two  hours 
in  length.  It  promises  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  art  with  pleasure.  It  will 
be  entirely  free  from  monotony  and  all 
who  attend  are  promised  a  fine  enter- 
tainment. 

Both  Mr.  McCay  and  his  sister  are 
blind  and  that  fact  alone  makes  their 
efforts  very  interesting.  The  press 
of  the  country  speaks  highly  of  them 
as  entertainers.  Many  tickets  have 
been  disposed  of  and  a  large  and  ap- 
preciative audience  is  expected.  The 
following  are  among  those  from  whom 
tickets  can  be  purchased:  James 
O'Neil.  Miss  Scanlon,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Mahoney,  Patrick  J.  Lynch,  Nellie  and 
Mary  Griffin,  Joseph  J.  Norton, 
Scheffier's  drug  store.  Miss  Nora  Her- 
lihy,  Mrs.  Miles  Sullivan  and  the  Misses 
McHale   and    Brooks. 

During  their  stay  here,  the  entertain- 
ers have  become  acquainted  with  many 
prominent    residents. 
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THEY  WANT  TO  LEARN  NOW  THAT 
THEY  HAVE  A  MAGAZINE. 
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Increased    Demands    on    Mrs.  r  Kellock, 

Teacher  of  Adult  Blind — Sunshine 

Brought    By    Books. 


j\  Brought 


Mi's.  Frances  Kellock,  the  teacher  for 
the  adult  blind  employed  by  the  Public 
Library  for  the  Blind,  finds  that  her  work 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine. 

"Since  the  first  number  came  out  in 
March,"  she  said  to  a  Sun  reporter,  "it 
seems  as  if  every  blind  person  in  this  city 
has  determined  to  learn  to  read,  and 
what's  more,  they  don't  want  to  miss  an- 
other number  of  that  magazine.  It's  the 
most  wonderful  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  them. 

"Lots  of  my  old  pupils  who  read  only 
the  Moon  type  have  sent  to  me  post  haste> 
to  teach  them  the  New  York  point  of  the 
\merican  Braille.  You  see,  the  Moon 
s  the  easiest  type  to  learn,  but  now  that 
he  magazine  is  published  in  these  two 
;ystems  even  the  timid  are  learning  to 
■ead  them. 
"I  go  everywhere  from  Mount  "Vernon 
the  Battery.  One  or  two  days  I  spend 
t  Blackwell's  Island.  Some  of  my  pu- 
ils  live  in  tenement  cellars  and  others 
1  luxurious  homes.  They  are  of  all  ages 
nd    all    classes. 

"One  of  them  is  an  old  Irishman  who 
ves  alone  in  a  rear  tenement  down  in 
reenwich  village.  One  day  when  I  was 
i  his  neighborhood  I  ran  in  to  see  him. 
Te  came  to  the  door  himself,  and  when 
announced  that  I'd  come  to  see  him  he 
sked: 

'  What  can  you  be  wanting  of  an  old 
iui  like  me,  lady?'' 

"I  went  right  to  the  point  and  said, 
've  come  to  teach  you  to  read  so  that 
ju'll  have  something  to  do  when  you 
re   here  alone.' 

"  'What,  lady?    Not  funny  books  so  that 
can  laugh?     Why,   it  seems  as  if  there 
n't  anything  I'd  like  so  much.' 
"I  gave  him   his   first  lesson   that  day, 
nd   in   a   few   weeks   I   told   him   that   lie 
as  doing  splendidly.    He  remonstrated. 
"  'Don't    be    tellin'    me    that     now.      It 
teans  you  won't  be  comin'  any  more.' 
"One  time  I  was  late  in  getting  to  his 
ace  and  went  clattering  over  the  paving 
ones  of  the  yard  in  a  great  hurry.    He 


is  waiting  for  me  with  one  of  his  bits 
blarney. 
'  'I    thought    I   heard    an    angel's    foot- 
eps,  and  here  she  comes,'  he  said. 
"The    first    book      he    read      was    'Mrs. 
/iggs.'    I  shall  never  forget  how  he  en- 
>yed  it. 

'Well,  now,  Mis'  Kellock,'  he  said 
/hen  I  came  to  see  how  he  liked  it,  'if 
ou're  wanting  to  kill  off  all  your  blind 
■eople  just  send  them  "Mrs.  Wlggs." 
Vhy.  I  walk  around  and  like  to  die 
i-laughing.  Seems  as  if  I'd  'most  explode 
vhen  I  think  of  them  pouring  soup  down 
:hat   half  dead    horse.' 

"You    know    my   pupils    are    living    ser- 
mons  to     me,"    Mrs.     Kellock     went   on. 
'They    are    the    most    patient    people.      I 
have   never   once   heard   a   complaint.     It 
is  pathetic  work. 

"One  day  I  went  to  see  a  very  old  man 
who  had  been  blind  for  twenty-five  years. 
When  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  find  his 
affflictlon  a  burden,   he  said: 

'  'I  can't  complain  about  blindness  when 
I  think  of  what  my  Saviour  did  for  me.' 

"He    was  living   in    a    barren,    desolate 
home,    too,    with    scarcely    a    chair    or    a 
table.     I  just  set  to  work  to  bring  a  lit- 
j  tie   sunshine   into   his  life.     I   was    deter- 
mined that  blessed  old  hero  should  learn 
to  read,  no  matter  how  long  it  took. 
"He    was    afraid    he   was    too    old.     It's 
I  strange    how    little    confidence    the    blind 
have.     Even   when   they  are  most   eager, 
they   never   say,    'I'm   sure    I   can   learn.' 
It's    always,    'Oh,    could    I    ever    read    a 
book?' 

"Well,  I  left  him  a  Moon  alphabet  and 
told  him  I'd  come  in  again  soon  and 
,  start  him  on  the  primer.  The  book  he 
[  wanted  to  read  most  was  Garfield's  life, 
and  it  wasn't  long  before  I  brought  him 
the  first  volume.  But,  bless  his  heart, 
even  then  he  didn't  believe  he  could 
ever   read   it. 

"But  I  said  he  must  try  and  I'd  come 
back  in  two  weeks  and  see  how  he  was 
getting  on.  Well,  it  was  in  less  than  a 
week  that  I  was  in  the  library  and  saw 
that   very    book. 

'  'What's  this?*  I  asked  the  librarian. 
'  'That  pupil  of  yours  on  Barrow  street 
sent    this    back    and    wanted    the    second 
volume.' 

"Well,  you  know,  I  just  sat  down  and 
said,  'Thank  God  for  that!'  Since  then 
he's  read  as  many  as  four  books  a  week, 
and  now  I've  had  to  teach  him  the  New 
York  Point  so  that  he  can  read  the  maga- 
zine. 

"As  long  as  a  pupil  really  wants  to  learn 
I  never  give  him  up,"  said  the  teacher 
in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  length 
of  her  course.  "I've  had  them  to  learn 
in  a  week  and  I  have  one  pupil  that  I 
taught  regularly  for  a  year  and  a  half 
before  she  could  read  with  any  facility. 
"It's  a  wonder  to  me  how  they  ever 
learn  at  all.  I  myself  read  their  books 
with  my  eye.  If  they  are  very  nervous- 
as  many  are— they  find  it  difficult.  Then 
some  of  them  have  poor  circulation  in 
their  fingers  and  that  dulls  their  sense 
of  touch. 

"One  of  my  pupils  used  to  say,  'Days 
when  I  can  feel  I  can't  think,  and  when 
I  can  think  I  can't  feel.'  It  took  her 
months  to  learn;  now  she  reads  and 
writes  beautifully. 

"They  are  very  ambitious  and  so  per- 
severing, but  sometimes  they  get  dis- 
couraged and  tell  me  I  need's  come 
again;  but  I  say,  'Goodness,  you  needn't 
think  I  won't  come!  We'll  keep  at  this 
if  it  takes  five  years.'  Then  when  I  see 
them  really  reading  you  don't  know  the 
satisfaction  it  gives  me.  For  of  all  the 
burdens  God  has  given  I  think  blindness 
is  the  hardest  to  bear. 

"Reading  makes  the  greatest  difference 
in  their  lives.  They  oftea  tell  me  that 
it's  next  best  to  having  their  sight  back 
again.  You  see,  my  pupils  have  all  gone 
blind   since   they   have  grown   up. 

Richard  Ferry,  who  was  the  first  presi 


dent  of  the  library,  used  to  b^. 
It  began  to  bring  as  much  happines  in,... 
the  lives  of  the  blind  as  he  hoped,  it 
would  more  than  compensate  him  for  his 
own  blindness.  When  he  lost  his  sight 
at  €5  there  wasn't  a  book  in  this  city 
he  could  read.  His  niece,  Mrs.  Clara 
Williams,  set  to  work  and  started  a  tiny 
library.  Now  it  has  grown  to  3,000  val- 
umes,  and  when  the  new  building  at  For- 
ty-second street  is  finished  we  are  going 
to  have  fine  quarters  and  as  many  books 
as   we   want. 

"Mrs.  Williams  has  given  her  life  to  it 
and  we  have  a  tablet  .going  up  in  our 
new  library  to  commemorate  her  labor  of 
love.  In  1903  the  library  became  incor- 
porated in  the  public  library  system  and 
that  with  tfie  new  postal  ruling  which 
admits  reading  matter  for  the  blind  to  the 
mails  free  has  carried  our  books  to  all 
the  blind  of  the  city. 

"You'd  be  surprised  to  know  what  some 
of  my  pupils  accomplish.  They  are  not 
an  Idle  lot  by  any  means.  I  have  one 
who  seeds  raisins  for  a  bakery  and  gets 
50  cents  a  day.  Another  sells  papers  in  a 
booth  and  I  have  taught  him  between 
customers  sitting  up  on  a  stool  and  wait- 
ing while  he  made  change. 

"Another  one  that  I  found  on  Black- 
well's  Island  and  taught  to  read  and  write 
turned  out  to  have  fought  in  the  Philip- 
pines. He  was  only  32,  but  he  had  fallen 
blind  and  had  no  friends  and  no  way  of 
earning  a  living,  so  he  had  become  a 
charge   on   the   state. 

"We  got  him  into  the  Soldiers'  Home 
In  Washington  and  the  other  day  when 
I  went,  into  our  library  I  found  the  most 
beautiful  hand  copied  edition  of  'The 
Day's  Work.'  He  had  done  it  and  pre- 
sented it  to  our  library  and  he  is  going 
to  do  'Helen  Ritchie'  for  us  next.  He 
does  that  work  regularly  for  a  firm  in 
Cincinnati  and  gets  as  much  as  $60  a 
book." 
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State  Institutions  for  the  Blind. 

Thirty-six  States  and  Territories  now 
have  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  blind,  the  southern  States,  as  a 
rule,  adding  separate  departments  for 
the  care  of  the  negroes.  Massachusetts 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  work.  In  1829 
the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  the  new 
world  was  opened  in  Boston  and  from 
the  first  received  State  aid.  In  1831 
active  work  was  begun  under  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who 
rescued  Laura  Bridgman  from  the  eter- 
nal darkness  and  silence  that  hang 
over  the  deaf-blind.  Col.  Thomas  H 
Perkins  donated  his  home  for  the  use 
of  the  students  and  the  institution  was 
named  for  him.  In  1831  New  York 
opened  her  first  institution  for  the 
blind;  in  1833  the  Society  of  Friends 
founded  the  world-famous  one  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1837  Ohio  opened 
a  school  in  Columbus;  The  next  year  I 
one  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in  1842  an- 
other in  Louisville,  Ky.,  marked  the  ' 
spread  of  the  altruistic  idea.  There  are 
now  41  State  educational  institutions 
with  about  4,000  pupils,  supported  at 
an  expense  of  over  a  million  dollars  a 
year,  and  with  manual  training  in  some 
form  a  part  of  the  general  carriculum. 
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"given  by  the  children  from  the  Con- 
necticut Institute  for  the  Bmid.  Hart- 
ford, at  Warner  Hall,  June^lth,  at  8 
o'clock.  These  children  gave  a  simi- 
lar exhibition  and  musical*  a  year 
ago  and  the  audience  was  most  agree- 
ably surprised  at  their  pvoflcienoj 
and  the  pleasure  they  afforded •  There 

•  are  Ave  children  in  that  institution 
from  this  city.  They  are  Loraine  Ber- 
ger,  Arthur  Dana,  Ethel  Crowther, 
Ruth   Foster  and    Julia  Smith. 

\SEVV    BEDFORD     CMASS.l    STANDARD 


Saturday.    May   25,    1907. 
THEODOKE  DUBOIS    SOCIETY. 

—     ¥ * 

Concert    for    Benefit    of   St.    Anthony's 
Church  Sunday     Evening. 

The  Theodore  Dubois  society  of  7  5 
voices,  assisted  by  an  orchestra  and 
several  soloists,  will  give  a  concert 
Sunday  evening  in  Sharpshooters'  hall. 
Gounod's  "Gallia"  and  the  cantata 
"Joan  of  Arc,"  by  Sourilas-Dubois, 
will  bflisung  with  a  miscellaneous  pro- 
gram. The  soloists  will  be  the  blind 
soprano,  Miss  Eugenie  Tessier,  Dr.  A. 
J.  Harpin,  Theodore  Wood,  and  Al- 
veric  Belienoit,  and  the  following 
program  will  be  given  under  the  di- 
rection of  J.  D.  Brodeur: 

Morceau  d' Overture   (Raymond.) 

A.  Thomas' 
Orchestra. 
Serenade  de  Don  Juan. 

Tschaikov. 
•    Theodore  Wood. 
Champs  Paternels      (from  Joseph     in 
Egypt.)  MehutJ 

•  Alveric    belienoit. 

Les    Deux    Grenadiers.  Schumann 

Dr.   A.   J.   Harpin. 
Theme   et   variations.  Adam 

IVllie.    Eugenie  Tessier. 
France!    France!  A.  Thomas 

A.    Bellinoit,      Theodore  Wood,   J.      D. 

Brodeur,  Dr.  A.   J.   Harpin. 
Expose  de  Galha. 

Rev.  H.   Deslauriers. 

Gallia.  Gounod 

Choral  Theodore  Dubois. 

Solo,   Mile  Eugenie  Tessier. 

(a)  Morte.  d'Erlanger 

(b)  The    Indifferent    Mariner. 

Bullard 

Theodore  Wood. 

Panis  Angelicus.  Dubois 

Choir  of  St.  Anthony's   church. 

Solo,   Alveric  Belienoit. 

Couplets  de  Vulcan.  Gounod 

Dr.  A.  J.     Harpin. 
Springtime   (Waltz  Song)        Leo  Stern 
Expose  de  la  Cantate  a  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

Rev.  D.  M.  A.  Magnan,  D.  D. 
Cantate  a  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

Sourilas-Dubois 
Chorale    Theodore    Dubois. 
Soloists — Mile     Eugenie     Tessier,      M. 
Alveric   Belienoit  Dr.    A.    J.    Harpin. 
Choeur  de  voix,     Miles     Angelina     Ja- 
cob,  Leona  St.   Pierre,   Fedora     La- 
bonte,   Eugenie   Gauttier,    Mine.    Ex- 
ilia  Lussier,    Allies   Emma  Pelletiei\ 
Amanda   Bourgeois. 
Triomphe — (Choeur.)  Illejart ; 


MAY   25,    1907 

To    Give    a    Song,    Recital 

Opportunity  to  hear  some  excellent  music 
will  be  afforded  in  the  song  recital  which  is 
to  be  given  at  Steinert  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  June  4,  by  Miss  Christine  La  Bar- 
raque,  assisted  by  Ralph  Smalley.  'cellist, 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Miss 
La  Barraque  is  not  unknown  in  this  ciiy 
and  comes  highly  indorsed  by  leading  te  ch 
ers  of  music,  and  musicians  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, New  York  and  Boston.  She  has 
studied  here  with  William  L.  Whitney  of 
the  Internationa!  School  of  Music,  also  in 
Florence,  Italy,  with  Vannuccini  and  Pan- 
zani.  She  is  well  indorsed  by  Frank  Dani- 
rosch  of  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art.  New 
York.  Miss  La  Barraque  is  of  French  ori- 
gin, highly  educated,  is  master  of  four  lan- 
guages, and  is  credited  with  a  wonderful 
mezzo-soprano  voice  of  pleasing  quality  and 
tone. 


BLIND  DEAF  BOY. 


Pittsburg  Philanthropist  Interested 
in  his  Education. 

Spartanburg,  May  24.— Special:  William. 
Wade,  a  Pittsburg  philanthropist,  interJ 
ested  in  the  education  ot  the  blind  nn( 
deaf,  spent  Friday  at  Cedar  Springs  In 
stitute.  Mr  Wade  has  made  himself  ver 
helpful  to  he  blind  and  deaf,  there  bein 
only  28  people  of  this  kind  in  the  Unit' 
StaTes,  one  being  a  Spartanburg  Count 
boy,  '•"ho  is  attending  Cedar  Springs 
Dewey  Cmtrell  is  the  name  of  the  !a 
Mr  Wade's  visit  to  Cedar  Springs  was  du 
to  the  fact  that  the  boy  is  at  the  Insti 
tute.  He  seemed  greatly  impressed  wit 
the  little  fellow,  who  is  only  eight  year 
of  age. 


The    Allgemeine    Zeitung    is 


Jewish 

Defective  authority  for  the  statement 
Germany"  that  in  commemoration  of 
the  twenty-fifth  wedding  anniversary  of  the 
emperor  a  new  institution  is  to  be  founded 
immediately  for  Jewish  defective  children. 
An  appropriation  has  already  been  made  for 
a  building  fund,  and  the  institution  is  to  be 
opened  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  appears 
from  the  article  quoted  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  care  given  to  deaf  and  dumb 
children  other  Jewish  defectives  are  not 
cared  for  in  Germany  and  that  even  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  care  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  in  Vienna  there  ex- 
ists a  National  Jewish  Blind  Asylum  and 
also  an  excellent  Jewish  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Appended  to  the  article  is  a  statistical 
table  showing  the  location  of  the  Jewish  or- 
phan asylums  throughout  the  German  em- 
pire, the  number  of  their  inmates,  their  fin- 
ancial resources  and  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance. The  statistics  are  concluded  with 
a  graphic  contrast  showing  a  statement  of 
the  same  character  concerning  the  one 
asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  whole 
empire.  The  statement  shows  that  this 
asylum  cares  for  twice  as  many  inmates  as 
the  orphan  asylum  having  the  smallest  fin- 
ancial resource,  and  that  it  does  this  on  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  possessed  by  the  orphan 
asylum  with  which  it  is  directly  contrasted. 


SPRfNGFtCLD    fMASS.l     PEPUDI.ICA* 


Cpitfles'' McCarthy,  one  nj  ihe  |iroj|is#ng 
Young  musicians  of  Greenfield. /^TO  In  ■' 
an    organ    recital    in  M"y  Th*rc!i 

Tuesday    evening,    for   pi>-    benefit    ot    the 
parish     social     club.       I.  Tessier,  .  a; 

blind   soprano,    will   assist.      Mr   McCari 
is    a    laleui  «**m    who    lias    been    a 

pupil  Of  EiiuTj  H.  Kellogg,  organist  r»1 
the  First  church  iu  Springfield.  Since  his 
graduation  from  the  high  school,  lust  year, 
lie  devoid  himself  to  teaching  and  study. 
Fsancis  Snow,  who  played  the  organ  at 
All  Souls  church  during  live  absence  of 
Miss  Woleoii  in  Germany,  is  another 
young  musician  who  is  making  gratifying 
progress  in  his  musical  career.  The  pvo- 
4'i-aui  for  Mr  McCarthy's  conceri  follows: 
tival  march.  Kinder;  allegretto  in  K  fiat, 
Wolstonholmc:  old,  Laudamus  Te.Bageole; 
allegro  vivace  from  fifth  symphony,  Widor; 
Andantiao  in  1>  Hat,  Lemare;  solo,  "Turn 
ihee  unto  me,"  from  "Eli,"  Costa:  adagio 
from  the  fifth  s..uaia.  Guihnant:  burlesque 
naelodia.  Baldwin;  Aria.  "Hear  ye  Israel." 
from  Elijah,  Mendelssohn;  excerpt  from 
Lohengrin.  Warner. 
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COAXED  A  FORTUNE 


BLIND  MUSICIAN  HAS 


Goffstown  (N.  H.)  Man,  a 
Familiar  Figure  at  Music 
Festivals  in  Springfield  for 
Twenty  Years. 


W.    RUSSELL   of  Goffstown.    X.    H.,    a 
blind  musician,   is  credited  with   having 
emulated    a    fortune    of,    from    $60,000 
to  $73,000  by  playing  in   the  streets. 

Mr.  Russell  is  a  familiar  figure  at  the 
annual  May  festival  In  Springfield.  He 
bus  attended  every  festival  in  that  city  for  20. \ 
or  more,  and  from  his  seat,  far  back,  has  listened 
with  rapt  attention  to  the  work  of  the  soloists,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  ever  ready  to  applaud  or  to  criticise, 
as  his  judgment  dictated.  Musicians  sa.\  that  lie  is  a 
competent  critic,  too. 

His  flute  and  zither  were  familiar  to  thousands  of 
Springfield  people,  who  perhaps  heard  him  fired  on 
the  street  corners  when  they  wore  children.  For  the 
last  two  years  his  music  has  been  silenced,  partly 
"wing  to  the  refusal  of  City  Marshal  Stebbins  to 
it  him  a  street  musician's  license.  People  occupy- 
ing offices  in  Main  street  hi  Springfield  complained, 
i  ow  Mr.  Russell  lias  to  secure  permission  from 
sovtn  property  owner  to  stand  inside  the  building  line 
when  he  wants  to  coax  the  coins  with  his  instru- 
ment. 

The   soft   impeachment  as    i.o   the  $75,000   he   denies 
gently,    but    he    does    own    up   to    having    fluted    and 
zithered    some    $5000    from    various    sources    and     to 
•  owning  his  cottage  in  Goffstown. 
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CHURCH  NEWS  FROM 
ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD 


Evangelist    gaukey's    Closing    Years- 
Vacalion    Bible    Schools — Enianu- 
El  Brotherhood. 


Ira  D.  Sankey,  famed  throughout  the 
Christian  universe  for  his  hymns  and 
for  his  evangelistic  work  with  the  late 
Dwight  L.  Moody,  witih  whom  he  cov- 
ered the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  singing  his  way  into  the  hearts 
of  rr.iliions  of  his  fellow  creatures  to 
Whom  he  brought  the  comfort  of  the 
gospel,  is  passing  the  closing  years  of 
a   wonderfully  active  life   in   Brooklyn. 

Totally  blind  now  for  four  years,  the 
hymniJti  in  "W»mewha t  reticent  and  dif- 
fident. His  home  is  a  sunny,  pleasant 
house  in  a.  quiet  coiner  of  the  city,  but 
the  sunlight  and  shadow  are  alike  to 
him,  for  the  affliction  that  has  affected, 
his  eyes  has  taken  from  him  forever  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  they  appeal  to 
the  senses  through  the  sight.  And  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  his  sight  to  the 
man  to  whom  all  the  world  was  a  beau- 
tiful  thing  Mr.  Sankey  is  a  bedridden 
invalid,  only  occasionally  having  the 
strength  to  be  taken  from  his  bed  in 
a  wheel  chair. 

Yet  Ira  D.  Sankey  is  cheerful,  taking 
the  philosophic  view  that  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  all  the  afflictions  which 

may  come  to  man  in  this  uncertain  life. 
His  home  is  lighted  by  the  love  of  his 
faithful  wife  and  her  handiwork  and 
care  may  be  seen  on  every  side.  Mr. 
Sankey  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  the 
current  events  and  has  all  the  better 
class  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
read  to  him. 

He  made  an  absolute  gift  to  the 
Northfield  school  in  Massachusetts, 
founded  by  Moody,  of  a  20  per  cent 
royalty  on  the  rental  price  of  every 
hymn  book  of  his  authorship.  During 
the  last  thirty  years,  he  recently  said, 
more  than  $1,500,000  has  thus  been 
given  to  this  charity  and  he  himself 
hns  not  received  one  cent  of  pecuniary 
reward  for  the  great  religious  work  he 
did  when  a  vigorous  man.  More  than 
80,000,000  of  these  books  have  been  sold 
and  they  are  now  selling'  at  the  rate 
Of  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  copies  a' 
year. 

Mr.  Sankey  is  comfortably  situated, 
for  during  his  active  career  he  made 
shrewd  investments.   His  illness  is  such 

that  while  it  incapacitates  him  from 
active  labors  it  will  not  necessarily 
shorten  his  days,  and  the  likelihood  is 
that  he  will  live  to  a  ripe  old  age. 
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Severe  Beating  Restores  Sight  to 
One  Eye  and  Blinds  the  Other. 


Peculiar  Experience  of  a  White  Mount- 
aiueer— 0culi9ts  Are  Baffled— Eye  in 
Which  Sight  iWas  Restored  Had 
Jleeu  Useless  For  Eight,  Years. 

After  remaining  for  three  weeks  with 
his  life  almost  despaired  of,  on  account 
of  wounds  inflicted  during  a  fight,  Oscar 
White,  who  lives  in  the  Ossipee  Moun- 
tains, near  Ossijpee  Centre,  N.  H.,  has  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  present  a  peculiar 
anatomical   phenomenon. 

Before  the  assault  in  which  he  was 
wounded  his  left  eye  was  blind,  but  he 
could  see  with  his  right.  Now  he  is  blind 
in  his  right  eye  but  can  see  witla  his  left. 

Physicians  who  have  studied  the  case 
offer  an  explanation  for  the  blindness  of 
the  right  eye  in  the  heavy  blow,  or 
"tunk,"  as  it  is  known  in  the  mountains, 
over  the  optic  centre  at  the  left  side  of 
the  back  of  the  head,  hut  they  are  unable 
to  offer  any  explanation  for  the  return  of 
vision  to  the  left  eye. 

White  had  been  unable  to  see  with  that 
organ  for  more  than  eight  years.  There 
is  ample  evidence  to  corroborate  his 
statement  to  that  effect  from  his  wife 
and  neighbors.  His  right  eye,  however, 
was  always  good. 

Range  of  Vision   Increased. 

Now,  while  there  is  nothing  but  dark- 
ness when  he  uses  his  right  eye  alone,  the 
left  has  developed  an  excellent  vision  in 
a  restricted  area.  The  power  of  sight 
does  not  extend  to  the  periphery,  but  is 
limited  to  about  the  pupil.  In  this  de- 
fined line  the  sight  is  very  strong,  it  be- 
ing possible  for  White  to  distinguish  ob- 
jects at  a  greater  distance  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  before  the  assault,  when  he 
relied  on  his  right  eye. 

This  limit  of  vision  was  established  by 
the  doctors  at  the  examination  of  the 
man.  If  a  hand  were  held  directly  in 
front  of  him  about  a  foot  from  his  face, 
he  could  distinguish  only  the  two  middle 
fingers.  If  the  hand  were  moved  slightly 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  he  could  make 
out  only  the  two  fingers  on  either  side. 
In  looking  out  of  the  window  he  can  see 
only  that  which  is  directly  in  front  of 
him. 

Result    Surprises    Oculists. 

One  of  the  oculists  to  whom  the  case 
was  reported  expressed  himself  as  sur- 
prised that  there  could  be  any  use  at 
all  for  the  left  eye  under  the  circum- 
stances,  as  atrophy  of  the  nerve  usually 


follows   such  a  period  of  disuse  as  eight 
rs,  which  was  the  case  with  While. 

The  injured  man  is  not  out  of  dan 
yet,  although  able  to  get  about  the  little 
house  where  he  lives  among  the  Ossipee 
Mountains,  in  what  was  once  known  as 
Forest  City,  a  sawmill  village  where  the 
industry  languished  for  lack  of  materia^ 
several  years  ago.  There  are  a  half- 
dozen  deserted  houses  in  the  settlement, 
but  White's  house  is  the  only  inhabited 
one  for  a  distance  of  a  half-mile. 

White  is  a  tall,  husky  mountaineer,  one 
of  the  unique  colony  which  settled  five! 
miles  inland  from  this  village  many  years 
ago,  the  members  living  quietly  and 
peacefully  among  themselves,  with  little 
concern  for  the  ways  or  affairs  of  the 
outside  world.  The  people  generally  are 
well  behaved  and  the  percentage  of  crime 
is  smaller  than  in  a  majority  cf  settle- 
ments of  the  type  scattered  throughout 
New  England. 

White    Badly    Hurt. 

A  Boston  business  man,  who  Is  a  great 
admirer  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
Ossipee  Mountain  section,  and  who  has 
fished  and  hunted  there  for  several  sea- 
sons, recently  purchased  a  farm  a  short 
distance  above  Forest  City.  He  sent  a 
man  named  Oustavus  Peterson  to  put 
the  place  in  order,  plant  the  crops  and 
care  for  the  horses  and  cattle.  Peter- 
son liked  the  country  and  made  friends 
of  his  neighbors,  the  WThites.  Three 
weeks  ago  Saturday  he  received  from 
Boston  two  jugs  purporting  to  contain 
whiskey.  On  Sunday  he  asked  his! 
friends  up  to  spend  a  sociable  half 
hour.  They  went  and  several  drinks  of 
the    liquid    were   indulged    in. 

Whatever  instigated  the  fight  that  fol- 
lowed, it  is  claimed  ihat  Peterson  se- 
cured a  rock  and  beat  White  ever  the 
head.  A  report  reached  Centre  Ossipee 
that  he  was  dead,  but  when  Medical 
Referee  Hodsdon  arrived  at  Forest  City 
there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of 
saving  his  life.  There  were  a  half 
dozen  jagged  cuts  from  one  to  three 
inches  long  in  the  scalp  and  a  slight 
fracture  of  the  skull.  While  able  to 
move  about  with  assistance,  the  moun- 
taineer is  still  in  a  very  serious  condi- 
tion. 

When  a  correposndent  called  on  White 
to-day  the  mountaineer  said  he  was  toi 
ill  to  discuss  the  peculiarity  of  his  eyes; 
he  could  only  say  that  his  left  eye.  which' 
had  been  blind  for  eight  years,  was  now 
good,  while  his  right1  eye,  which  never 
had  been  affected  in  any  way,  was  use- 
less. 

White's  Own  Story. 

"I  can  see  well  for  a  long  distance 
with  my  left,  but  only  in  a  narrow 
circle."  he  said,  "and  when  the  doctor 
put  his  hand  about  a  foot  from  my  face 
I  could  distinguish  only  two  fingers." 

He  was  asked  if  he  was  certain  that 
the  left  eye  had  been  entirely  blind  all 
the  eight  years,  and  he  declared  he  was. 
Mrs.  White  wag  positive  that  the  left 
eye  was  sightless  up  to  the  time  of  as- 
sault. 

■Time    after    time,'    she    said,    "I    have 

seen  him  close  his  right  eye  and  attempt 

to    see    with    his   left,    and    it    always    has 

ii  impossible  for  him  to  distinguish  a 

thing." 

It     is     not     at     all    improbable   that,    If 
White    recovers    from     his     wounds,     th 
sighl    of    the    rig-ht    eye    will    return    ;• 
he    will   have   then   the  use  of  both   ey 

Peterson    is   still    at    work   on    the    Be 
ton    man's   farm.     As   Dr.    Hodsdon   rod 

r    to    the    mountains    the    night  of   the 
assault   he  met   him  driving  out,  evident 
ly    on    his    way    to    the    railroad    statiofc 
The  doctor  recognized  him  and   told   hi 
to   go    back   and    wait   until   a    sheriff   a 
peared.      When    it    Was   found   that    Whit 
was    alive    the    Swede    was    not    molest'. 
and     he    has    since    continued    at    w 
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The  Blind  Baby's  Summer  Home 


KINDERGARTEN    IN    B   LIND    BABIES'    HOME. 


As  soon  as  t ho  warm  weather  comes, 
the    blind    babies    will    be    taken    from 
their  city   home   to   their  summer  home 
in    the   Cropaey  mansion   on   Gravesend 
bar.      Tliis     old     mansion,     which     was 
built    nearly    150   years    ago.    has    been  I 
Loaned    to    Sunshine    by    the    Gropsey  1 
family  as  a  summer  home  for  the  babies.  , 
The     children     have     great     fun     there 
playing  on  the  sandy  beach,  and  under 
the  great  oak  trees.     Several  hours  dur- 
ing   the    day,    however,     are     spent     in 
the    pleasant    kindergarten,    but    to    the 
children,  this  is  play,  too. 

veral  of  the  little  ones  have  auch 
an  acute  sense  of  touch  that  they  can 
tell  the  color  of  their  varus  and  cards 
and  the  majority  of  them  respDnc! 
readily  to  the  teaching,  even  those  who 
were  at  first  thought  to  be  imbeciles, 
have  developed  wonderful!'-  under  the 
•onstant  :are  of  the  teachers.  One  lit- 
tle fellow,  whom  the  nurses  call  ".Tohny 
the    Rough    Eider"    because    he    would 


GLIMilUS, 
SIGHT  RESTORE! 


jariTy  1  or 


CAKRIF  mi.KIN       CAX 

CLEARLY  1  OR   FIRST  TIME 
SINCE    INFANCY. 


Can  See  Print  But  Cannot  Road  Exeep 
With  Fingers— First  Successful  Op- 
eration   of  Kind  in    Saginaw. 


Miss  Carrie  Leidlein,  who  lives  witl 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Leidlein,  oi 
the  Vassar  road,  is  the  happy  pos 
sessor  of  nearly  perfect  sight  aftei 
having  been  blind  from  infancy.  Th< 
restoration  was  accomplished  by  ar 
operation  performed  by  Dr.  A.  F 
Rogers  at  the  Woman's'  hospital,  < 
few  weeks  ago.  One  eye  only  wa.< 
operated  upon  but  it  is  believed  thai 
the  sight  of  the  other  can  be  restor- 
ed by  the  same  means.  Miss  Leid- 
lein   went    to    her    home    about    three 


ride  all  day  long  on  the  rocking  horse, 
if  permitted,  was  first  entered  the  home 
by  I  lie  state  of  New  York  which  pays 
$2.50  a  week  for  every  blind  baby  com- 
ing under  the  .jurisdiction  of  the  state. 
The  legai  authorities  decided  the  little 
fellow,  who  was  then  about  3  vears  old. 

an  imbecile  and  should  be  placed 
in  the  home  for  feeble  minded  and  he 
was  taken  away.  During  the  few  weeks 
he  had  been  at  the  home  he  had  shown 
sufficient  intelligence  to  encourapre  the 
Superintendent  to  believe  lie  might  not 
be  an  imbecile  but  simply  a  case  of, 
arrested  development  for  lack  of  an} 
training. 

The   state  decided  to   sive  Johnny 
ehance    and    ho    was    sent    back    to    th, 

.  and  he  has  proven  that  tlW 
superintendent  was  correct,  for  he  \{ 
developing  into  quite  a  bright  liltk 
fellow.  At  first  the  onlv  thing  that 
would  interest  him  ivas  the  rocking 
horse,  hence  his  name. 


weeks  ago  and  Is  still  in  ecstacy  over 
the   possession  of  sight. 

Miss  Leidlein  was  born  in  thi-c 
county  and  lost  her  sight  when  a  few 
weeks'  old.  At  the  age  of  four  she 
was  taken  to  a  prominent  oculist  whe 
performed  a'n  operation  that  provec 
unavailing  and  she  remained  almost 
in  total  blindness,  distinguishing  onlj 
a  shadow  between  herself  and  e 
bright  light.  She  was  educated  ir 
the  state  school  for  the  blind  at  Lan- 
sing and  seemed  doomed  to  a  life  oi 
blindness  when  she  consulted  Dr 
Rogers,  who  held  out  faint  hope  that 
a  delicate  operation  would  prove  a 
relief,  in  a  sense  a  double  operation 
was  necessary,  the  making  of  what  is 
commonly  called  an  artificial  pupil 
and  the  removing  of  opacity  in  the 
lens  capsule.  This  might  be  styled 
a  capsule  cataract.  The  operation 
promises  to  be  fully  successful. 
Never  Learned  to  Read. 
'Miss  Leidlein  can  now  see  to  recog- 
nize people  and  she  can  see  coarse 
print.  Of  course  she  cannot  read, 
as  she  has  never  been  able  to  learn 
to  read  print.  She  reads  the  point  or 
raised  print  of  the  blind  with  her 
lingers,  but  it  will  take  a  little  time 
to  transfer  this  knowledge  to  the 
reading  of  a  printed  page.  Her  eye 
is  still  too  weak  to  permit  of  testing 
to  determine  what  improvement  may 
be  made  by  the  use  of  glasses.  As 
soon  as  the  eye  becomes  strong,  Dr. 
Rogers  will  operate  on  the  other  eye 
and  the  prospects  can  at  least  be  con- 
sidered good  for  restoring  sight  to 
it.  Successful  operations  of  this  kind 
are  matters  of  record  in  the  practice 
of  eminent  oculists,  but,  so  far  as 
known,  this  is  the  first  case  of  the 
kind  which  has  been  successfully 
treated  by  a  Saginaw  oculist  at  a 
Saginaw   hospital. 
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SIGHT  RESTORED  AFTER 
W  YEARS,  OF  eLWDWESS, 

*»     (Vfteji    .,»,«    r    , 
*e®    Carnal    Doctor* 
«»»rt   IVnrsea  to  Weep. 

o  .  „_        (Special  to  The  World. ) 
SAGINAW,     Mich.,     Mav     27  -Totally 

SBtt"   *******   — •    ^S 

was  three  years  old,  Miss  Carrie  Leid- 
lein! wtr^/on^  *&*¥  Li- 
near   riii«5    r-VfXf    , on    the    Vassar    road, 

'"l  fcignt  nas  been  resf-ni-o<-i     TM,..  _fi7 

sivs.^aS™"  ■ -" 

Whon    four    years    old    Mi,*    T  ni^i-i_ 
raa    taken    to   one    o(   Amerlei^    fori 
moat  apeciallats,  who  operate" 1„ ,Z~ 
h,".""?Tf"",y'       Sine,     t  ,.,,     ,„5e     J," 

The,  elective     world  Js__a__complete 

Snm6^  \1  her;i.-She  can  tell  one  color 
[™  pother,  though  she  does  not  yet 
know     the     names.       When     food     was 

what  it  wf°re  ^er  ?he  did  not  k"ow 
what  it  was,  and  only  understood  when 

could  ™.tre5che<L  hef-  °nl^  whe*  she 
aho  .t  f?Ut  i  he.l  hand8  on  the  objects 
f™'h«r  ln  the  room  did  she  cotnpre- 
i^  their  real  nature.  Trees,  houses 
and  animals  all  seemed  much  larger 
than  she  had  believed.  When  shown 
k„?°£  ,she  d,ld  not  know  what  it  was, 
-♦„  *i  .?  all°wed  to  touch  it  she  ini 
■tantly  identified  It.  M 


V/cjnesiay,  IVTay  29,  1907. 

To   the    Blind   of   Main*.?  /  •    / 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
Maine  Association  for  the  Blind  will 
be  held  at  City  hall,  Augusta,  on  June 
a'  «  '„  sess,on  opening  at  10.15 
A.  M.  Special  rates  have  been  se- 
cured    on  all     railroads     located     in 

^ine',  ?e  /ates  beinS  S°od  from 
June  4  to  7,  inclusive.  Those  desir- 
ing lodging  should  promptly  notify  W 
E.  Trask,  Hallowell,  Me. 

The    Maine     Association      for     the 
Blind  seeks  to  promote  only  the  high- 
er £ar?,°f  the  siShUesH.  To  make 
itself  effective,  the  association  aims  to 
become  a  representative     body,     and 
this   can    be  done   only   by   having  as 
members  a  large  number  of  the  blind 
of    Maine.    Through    the    hearty    and 
efficient  co-operation  of  its  friends  the 
association  has  already  accomplished 
its    first    great    undertaking,    namely 
the  establishment  of  the  Maine  Insti- 
tution  for  the   Blind;    and   who  shall 
estimate  the  influence  for  good  which 
this   institution    will    exercise  on   the 
sigh    ess    not  only  of  the  present  but 

?w  tU-n   time?  The   soclety  asks 

that  you  will  aid  it  in  its  endeavor  to 
help    the   blind    to    help      themselves. 
Application    blanks    will    be   furnished 
to  all   desiring  them. 
,  W'M.  LYNCH,  Secretary. 

•*l  peering   Ave.,   Portland,   Maine' 
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incscfsy      'ay  29,   1?07. 

MAINE  SCHOOL 

•*  * 

Maine    Association    for    Blii 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
Maine  Association  for  the  blind  will  be 
held  at  City  Hall,  Augusta,  on  June  5, 
1907,   the  session  opening  at  10.15   A.   M. 

The  Maine  Association  for  the  blind 
seeks  to  promote  only  the  highest  wel- 
fare of  the  sightless.  To  make  Itself 
effective,  the  association  aims  to  become 
a  representative  body,  and  this  can  be 
done  only  by  having  as  members  a  large 
number  of  the  blind  of  Maine.  Thru 
the  hearty  and  efficient  co-operation  of 
its  friends  the  association  has  already 
accomplished  its  first  great  undertaking, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  the  Maine 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 


BLIND  BROOMMAKER 

DIES  IN  OLD  AGE 

SUPPORTED    HIMSELF    IN   SPITE 

OF  HANDICAP  IN  LIFE'S 

RACE. 


„ 


Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  May  29.— -[Special.] 
— James  Milton  West,  of  Carl,  died  to- 
day aged  sixty  years.  Mr.  West  had 
been  blind  since  birth,  but  notwith- 
standing this  handicap  had  earned  a 
good  livelihood  by  making  brooms,  bot- 
toming chairs  and  weaving  baskets. 
His  brooms  were  so  popular  in  the 
country  that  he  never  had  any  trouble 
in  disposing  of  his  entire  output.  He 
was  also,  a  talented  violinist.  He  was 
a  consecrated  member  of  the  Baptist 
church.  His  wife  and  one  son.  Dave 
West,  survive  him. 
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BLIXV  GIRLS  FORM  CLUB. 


First  Organization  of  Its  Kind  in  the 
World,  Say  Members. 

A  "Blind  Woman's  Club"  has  been  formed, 
which,  according  to  one  of  Its  members,  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  The  club 
was  organized  a  week  ago,  the  first  meeting 
being  held  at  the  home,  of  the  Misses  Winifred 
and  Edith  Holtz.  at  No.  44  East  78th  street. 
The  club  will  be  run  on  the  same  basis  as  any 
other  social  club.  Its  object,  according  to  Miss 
Agnes  Stafford,  who  is  blind  and  one  of  its 
charter  members,  is  to  show  the  blind  people 
that  they  need  no  longer  be  objects  of  charity. 
At  the  preliminary  meeting  fourteen  blind  girls 
attended.  A  president,  vice-president,  secretary 
and  treasurer  were  elected.  Although  blind,  Miss 
Wiess,  the  secretary,  will  take  the  minutes  of 
\he  meetings  down  in  shorthand.  At  the  meet- 
ings the  reports  of  the  parlous  officers  of  the 
club  will  be  read  by  the  associated  members  who 
are  not  blind. 

Mrs.  Charles  SIk  ppard,  of  No.  803  West  71at 
street,  who  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  tha 
movement,  has  offered  her  home  for  the  use  of 
(he  club  to  hold  their  meetings  during  the  sum- 
mer.    The  family    have   left   the    city. 

"People  say  that  we  are  useless  without  our 
I  eyes,"  said  Miss  Stafford  yesterday.  "It  isn't 
so.  It's  our  brains  that  do  the  work,  and  not  our 
eyes.  Some  of  us  blind  girls  are  more  intelli- 
gent and  smarter  than  many  girls  who  can  see. 
We  have  fourteen  members,  so  far,  and  we  ex- 
pert t'>  increase  that  number  to  one  hundred 
very  soon.  .Some  of  the  girls  live  in  Brooklyn, 
the   Bronx  and    in    the  city.    There  are   several 


blind  men's  clubs,  but  this  is  the  only  blind 
woman's  club  in  the  whole,  world. 

"We  are  going  to  adopt  some  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  men's  club,  and  also  their  parlia- 
mentary rules.  It  will  give  the  people  a  chance 
to  study  the  general  conditions  of  the  blind." 

Miss  Stafford,  who  has  been  blind  since  she 
was  five  years  old,  received  her  education  in  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  39th 
street  and  Ninth  avenue.  She  was  there  for  eight 
years.  She  can  use  a  typewriter  as  well  as  a 
girl  who  can  see,  and  has  three  pupils  Miss 
Isaacs,  vice-president  of  the  club,  is  a  telephone 
operator  at.  Lebanon  Hospital,  in  the  Bronx. 

COLORADO  INDEX.     MAY  31,  1907. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Board  of  Control  re- 
cently appointed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into 
operation  the  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  estab- 
lishing a  workshop  for  the  adult  blind  of  Colorado 
has  formed  a  temporary  organization  with  the  idea 
of  beginning  work  in  the  near  future.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  history  of  the  Colorado  workshop  may  be 
different  from  that  of  the  majority  of  such  institu- 
tions. 


^  ii    >'  ii  ^ 


But  for  the  ardor  of  Supt.  W.  O.  Con  Jr ,  of 
the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Santa  Fe 
there  would  be  today  in  New  Mexico  in  all  probabil- 
ity a  dual  school  at  ALamogordo  where  the  School 
for  the  Blind  is  located.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
the  governor  of  New  Mexico  and  many  others  wanted 
to  transfer  the  deaf  to  the  blind  school.  This  would 
have  been  a  reverse  condition  of  affairs  from  what  it 
has  been  in  a  few  of  the  western  states.  New 
Mexico  started  right.  Why  not  let  her  follow  in  the 
steps  of  the  older  states  of  the  Union  from  the  very 
beginning. 


•>  it*  «• 


The  "Outlook  for  the  Blind"  which  is  a  quart- 
erly record  of  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  blind, 
published  by  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  will  mean 
much  to  the  profession  if  it  continues  as  interesting 
and  instructive  as  its  first  volume  and  first  number 
which  has  been  received  by  the  conductor  of  these 
pages  of  the  Colorado  Index, 

Our  Institutions  are  so  for  aiDart  that  it  becomes 
impossible  for  the  average  instructor  to  come  into 
vital  contact  with  the  methods  in  vogue  in  other 
schools  and  as  a  result  there  may  not  be  the 
healthy  rivalry  which  at  times  is  desirable.  Such 
a  magazine  may  be  the  means  of  causing  a  greater 
unanimity  and  loyalty  to  the  work  than  now  exists. 


__, 


,  >stot  %x aitsoipt 

B24     Washington    Street,    Boston,     Mass. 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Bostov ,  Mass.,  as 
Second    Class   Mail   Matter) 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  1,  1907 
LITERATURE    FOR    THE    BLIND 


Suitable   Books   and   Magazines   May    Be 
Added  to  Brookline  Library 

It  seems  probable  that  there  are  in  Brook- 
une  enough  blind  or  partially  blind  people 
to  justify  the  Public  Library  In  starting  a 
•  collection  of  books  for  them,  as  has  been 
done  In  other  places.  Before  doing  this, 
however,  the  librarian  wishes  to  obtain  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  people  in  Brook- 
line  whose  sight  is  so  imperfect  that  they 
arc  unable  to  read  ordinary  print,  that  she 
may  know  whether  there  is  sufficient  de- 
mand for  such  a  collection,  and  that  she 
may  send  t'nem  word  if  it  is  started. 

All  citizens  are  asked  to  send  to  the  li- 
brary the  names,  and  if  possible  the  ad- 
dresses, of  any  people  known  to  them 
whose  sight  is  so  Imperfect  that  they  can- 


not read  ordinary  books.  Names  may  db 
sent  by  mail  or  given  in  at  the  delivery 
1esk.  It  is  hoped  that  all  will  cooperate  in 
this  effort  to  make  the  library  useful  to 
those  who  cannot  enjoy  it  at  present.  It 
s  not  necessary  that  they  should  know  how 
to  read  type  for  the  blind,  as  suitable  prim- 
ers and  appliances  for'  learning  would  form 
part  of  such  a  collection,  and  blind  people, 
oven  of  advanced  age,  have  learned  to  read 
with  the  fingers. 

Several  magazines  are  now  published  jn 
type  for  the  blind,  and  if  there  were  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  readers,  the  library  would 
circulate  some  of  these  as  well  as  books 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know 
that  books  for  the  blind  may  now  be  bor- 
rowed free  of  charge  of  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  that  these  books  are  car- 
ried through  the  malls  free. 
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Saturday,    Jwne    1,    1307. 
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TO  AID  THE  BLIND. 


Brookline     Plans    to    Add     Books    in 

Raised   Type  to  the   Resources  of 

Public   Library. 

The  Brookline  public  library  officials 
are  contemplating-  the  establishment  of 
a  reading  branch  for  the  blind  of  the 
town.  Notices  have  been  sent  out  re- 
questing that  the  names  of  persons 
who  by  reason  of  blindness  are  unable 
to  read  be  sent  to  the  librarian,  so 
that  the  trustees  may  be  able  to  deter- 
mine how  much  literature  will  be  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  demand.  At  present 
some  of  the  residents  secure  reading 
matter  in  raised  type  from  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  The  new  department 
will  be  established  as  soon  as  its  needs 
are  ascertained.  It  is  Intended  to  sup- 
ply blind  persons  with  primers,  in  which 
the  principles  of  raised  letter  reading  are 
set  forth. 
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Sightless  Women  and  Men  Are  Printing  anc 
Binding'  a  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  and  How  Othei 
Afflicted  Young  People  Are  Running,  Jumpini 
and  Playing  Football  Just  Like  Those  Who  Can  Se< 


Blind  Students  at  the  Kentucky  Institute  for 
the   Blind  at   Football    Practice. 

UST    fancy,     blind    boys    playing    football, 
and  good  football,  too! 

The    most   remarkable    football    team    in 

the  world  is  that  bf  the  State  Institution 

for   the    Blind    at    Louisville,    Ky»— ©*— the 

boys   that    play-rnree    can    see    a    little,    the    others 

not     at    all. 

The  football  team  is  only  one  of  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  the-  boys  and  girls  of  the  school. 
Despite  tlhe  handicap  of  blindness,  some  of  the 
'boys  who  do  not  play  football  are  members  of  the 
track  team-  T)hiey  run  and  jump  and  more  than 
once  have  proved  their  mastery  over  boys  who 
can  see. 

The  physical  development  ofnhe  boys  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Institute  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  their  instrucors,  who  .believed  it  possible  to  teac^v 
their  unfortunae  charges  self-reliance  in  no  bet- 
U  t   way.    And    the   boys   have    undertaken    the   task 


the     games     of     their     more     fortunate 


brothers  with  an  enthusiasm  that  has  permitted  no 
failure. 

Athletics  Are  Very  Popular. 

The  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  blind  boys 
to  engage  in  athletics  was  made  with  short  distance 
running  races  on  the  beautiful  school  caimpus.  The 
races  proved  so  successful  dhat  they  were  soon  sup- 
plemented by  jumping  contests,  tugs  of  war  and 
rope  climbing.  Last  fall  football  was  added  to  the 
games  of  t'he  boys  .and  now,  it  is  said,  they  are  to 
have  baseball. 

The  misfortune  of  the  boys  that  deprived  them  of 
their  sight  has  made  it  necessary  to  modify  in 
some  slight  degree  tlhe  rules  governing  the  twt 
games.  But  the  principles  of  both  have  been  re 
tained  and,  in  less  time  by  far  than  is  required  by 
boys  who  can  see.  the  blind  boys  have  become 
adepts. 

The  youths  of  the  Kentucky  State  Institution, 
howevea,  are  not  the  only  blind  boys  to  win  honors 
in  athletic  sports-  The  students  of  the  Pennsylvania 


as? 


State  Institution,  at  Overbrook,  have  long  taken 
an  aotive  interest  in  athletic  contests.  Nearly  all 
the  events  in  which  boys  who  see  compete  are  on 
the  annual  programme  of  the  Overbrook  boys'  field 
day,  wlhich  takes  place  each  spring.  At  a  recent 
Held  day  the  records  made  would  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  any  preparatory  school  in  the 
country.  The  longest  race  was  one  hundred  yardu, 
which  the  winner  won  in  twelve  seconds.  The  other 
reoords  made  by  tn,e  blind  students  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Standing  broad  jump 7  ft,  9  in. 

Standing    high    jump "  ft.  7  in 

Running   broad   jump 17  ft.  S  in. 

Running   high   jump t  ft.  «  in. 

Shot  put  (12  pounds) 37  ft.  8  in. 

Discus    threw 85  ft. 

Football  Wck  (punt) 39  yds.  1  ft. 

Thirty-five-yard  dash 4  seconds. 


of  the  success  of  the  blind  boys  of 
Louisville  and  Overbrook,  their  instructors  say,  is 
confidence.  No  feat,  either  mental  or  physical,  re- 
quires so  much  effort  and  encouragement,  they  say, 
as  for  a  blind  person  to  run  at  top  speed.  Many 
men  and  women,  born  (blind,  who  were  students  of 
the  blind  institutions  before  athletic  contests  were 
held,  though  accomplished  along  mental  lines,  have 
never  dared  to  run.  Helen  Keller,  who  has  accom- 
plished as  much  as  or  more  than  any  other  blind 
person  in  the  country,  has  never  dared  to  run  a 
yard. 

Prof.  I,inrlblad,  the  physical  instructor  of  the 
Overhrook  School,  believes  the  possibilities  of  ath- 
letics for  his  blind  pupils  well-nigh  limitless.  He  has 
never,  thus  far,  set  them  a  task  that  they  i^ave  not 
eventually    accomplished.      In    the    gymnasium    they 
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\Q      have  taken  readily  not  only  to  the  stationary  app  a- 
ratus,   but   have   actually  mastered  the   flying  rings 
to   such   a   degree,   as   to   perform    feats   that   to    tlTi 
observer  seem  phenomenal. 

Show  Ability  in  Contests. 

During   the  last   month  at  both  the  Louisville  and 
Overferook    schools    the    blind    students    have    been 
training  every   day   in   preparation    for   tlheir   annual 
games  with  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  boys  of  their  respective 
•cities.     These    are   the   contests    to    which    the   blind 
Iboys   look    forward    with   the   greatest    pleasure,    for 
they    furnish    them    with    the    best   opportunities    for 
showing  their  ability  to  compete  with  boys  who  can 
see,   and  they  never  faiil   to  make   the  most  of  their 
chances.     At   the   contests  of  bo)h  adhodls1  last   year 
the  blind   boys   won,   and   this  year   they  expect  to 
repeat  their  victories. 
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Blindness  No  Bar  to  Self=Reliance  and  Ambition. 


fes-     "1 


By    B.    Berinstein. 

A    mii'ul   Student  of  Columbia  University 

THAI    boys  artel  girls,   deprived   <>r  iheir  Sight, 
can    run    and    jump,    work    and    play,    with 
almost  the  same  facility  as  their  companions 
blessed    with    sight,    must    seem    wonderful    to    per- 
sons  who  see.     What    I   myself  do  every  day  of  my 
life    must    seem    almost    as    wonderful. 

without  being  able  to  see  even  a  shadow  I  go 
downtown  and  back,  through  the  Subway,  across 
crowded  streets,  in  and  out  among  pedestrians;  I 
go  to  and  from  Columbia  University,  where  I  an. 
a  student,  nearly  every  day  of  my  life,  but  I  have 
never  had  an  accident. 

Because  we  who  are  blind  are  able  to  do  these 
seemingly  marvellous  things,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  wonderful  or  out  of  the  ordinary.  Blind 
men  are  just  human  beings  who  have  some  quali- 
ties in  an  exaggerated  degree. 

There  are  three  things  that  must  be  inherent  with 
a  blind  man  for  .him  to  hope  for  success.  He  must 
have  ambition.  He  must  not  mind  criticism,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  openly  or  secretly  expressed. 
And  he  must  be  self-reliant.  The  last  is  most  im- 
portant. It  is  self-reliance  that  permits  me  to  go 
about  the  crowded  streets  daily  'Without  accident. 
It  is  the  same  thing  that  helps  blind  boys  play  foot- 
ball or  baseball,  run  races  or  hold  jumping-  con- 
tests. . 

The  boys  of  Overbrook  or  Louisville,  the  State 
institutions  for  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ken- 
tucky, are  taught  self-reliance  first  of  all,  and  it 
is  this  teaching  that  aids  them  most  materially  in 
accomplishing  the  things  they  do.  But  the  boys  of 
those  schools  are  no  different  from  the  blind  boys 
light  here  in  New  Tork.  They  can  and  should  be 
taught    self-reliance,    and    then    they    too    would    be 


able  to  run  and  jump  wiien  ycrurrg  and  to  work  and 
prosper  when  older  without  being  a  burden  t®  the 
city  or  to  their  friends. 


A    100-Yard   Dash   at   Overbrook. 


Measuring  for  the  Spring  Befcre   Making  a  Running  Broad  Jump. 


T  11  E    WES  T     V  1   i 

Improved. 

The  May  issue  of  the  M.  Z.    Maga- 
zine is'by    all   odds   tin-    best    of    'Ik; 

three.  Tlie  ti dished  product  looks  bet- 
ter and  is  more  substantially  put  to- 
gether, so  that  it  will  bear  tiling  for 
future  use.  The  full  use  of  the  New 
York  code  <>f  contractions,  which  be 
gan  to  appear  in  the  A.prii  number 
in  ikes  it  a-;  attractive  as  a  regularly 
I)  in nd  volume  in  boards  for  leading 
purposes;  and  it  is  aa  free  from  typ  > 
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graphical  errors  as  many  of  the  re- 
gular publications.  It  wasto  be  ex- 
pected that  a  new  man  at  a  new  work 
would  ijive  himself  room  and  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  service  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  Holmes,  the  Manager,  at 
1951  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
lias  done  this  to  good  purpose.  The 
Tablet  has  freely  used  its  privilege 
of  comment  upon  the  makeup  ot  the 
magazine,  and  has  occasionally 
taken  the  liberty  of  suggesting  pos- 
sible improvements,  put  always  in  a 
spirit  of  charity  and  cordial  and  ap- 
preciative gratitude  for  the  rauuifi- 
eent  gift   that    the    magazine    repie- 


sents,  and  it  now  gives  the  writer 
real  pleasure  to  express  his  satisfac- 
tion with  the  work  on  the  New  York 
Point  edition. 
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THE  United  States  is  soon  to  have 
a  patron  saint  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic calendar— the  first  American 
to   be   canonized   by    Rome.     Ac- 
cording   to    authenticated    state- 
ments presented  before  Pope  Pius 
X.  at  a  consistory  held  recently, 
wonderful  miracles  have  been  performed 
at  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  John  Neponm- 
cene  Neumann   in  St.   Peter's   Church   in 
Philadelphia. 

In  and  out  of  the  big  church,  at  the  cor- 
ner  of  Fifth  street  and  Girard  avenue, 
there  is  a  constant  stream  of  sorrow  laden 
kumanity— the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind, 
the  afflicted  and  the  weary  hearted,  asking 
euccor  at  the  crypt  of  an  old  man  who  gave' 
up  his  life  nearly  fifty  years  ago  laboring 
for  the  poor. 

Many  there  are,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence gathered  by  Archbishop  R^an  and 
the  priests  of  Philadelphia,  who  have  gone 
to  the  tomb  afflicted  and  come  away  per- 
fectly healed.  A  few  of  these  cases  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
eleven  years  ago,  and  at  that  time  the  late 
Pontiff  placed  Archbishop  Neumann 
among  the  "blessed  and  venerable  of  the 
Church's  servants  of  God,"  one  of  the  first 
steps  toward  canonization.  The  case,  ac- 
cording to  the  canonical  Roman  law,  was 
then  placed  on  the  calendar. 

According  to  ecclesiastical  procedure, 
two  "Devil's  Advocates,"  as  they  are  £ovr\ 
mally  termed,  were  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  sanctity  of  the  proposed  saint. 
Bishop  Maus  and  Bashop  Horstmann  were 
chosen  for  this  work,  and  the  canonization 
of  St.  John  Nepomucene  is  due  largely  to 
their  inability  to  disprove  the  miraculous 
occurrence  and  remarkable  facts  claimed 
for  "the  Good  Bishop"  of  Philadelphia. 

The  first  proceedings  of  the  investigation 
were  conducted  at  the  Cathedral  in  Phila- 
delphia under  the  supervision  of  Arch- 
bishop Ryan.  All  the  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined and  the  proofs  of  sanctity  estab- 
lished. The  Rev.  Father  Weissel,  of  the 
Redemptorist  order  in  Philadelphia,  was 
appointed  "promoter"  and  directed  to 
carry  the  documents  approved  by  the  court 
here  to  Rome,  and  the  case  was  opened 
under  4the  jurisdiction  of  Pope  Pius  X., 
who  had  placed  his  imprimature  on  it,  and 
the  formal  bull  proclaiming  the  canoniza- 
tion was  the  one  remaining  formality. 

One  of  the  miracles  reported  to  Pope 
Pius  and  the  one  most  replete  with  human 
interest  is  that  of  Mary  Hunneker,  a  little 
girl  eleven  years  old,  who  was  stricken 
with  total  blindness.  The  best  oculists  in 
Philadelphia  were  consulted,  but  after  six 
months'  treatment  there  was  no  improve- 
ment. The  world  of  sunshine  and  flowers 
and  beautiful  things  had  slipped  from  the 
child's  grasp.  'She  knew  her  dolls  only  by 
touch  and  her  books  not  at  all.  Gradually 
her  conception  of  things  grew  dimmer  and 
dimmer. 

Blind  Child  Cured. 

_After  many  months  Mary  Hunm  kei 
was  taken  to  many  oculists  in  Baltimore 
The  verdict  was  "incurable  blindness 
and  the  advice  that  the  Child  'be  place 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind.  This  sug 
gestion  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  the 
girl,  and  she  .begged  to  'be  taken  home 
again.  She  could  not  believe  that  the 
sight  of  her  mother's  face  would  never 
greet  her  again;  that  she  was  to  live  in  a 
world  of  hopeless  loneliness,  away  from 
the  games  of  her  little  playmates;  that  she 
would  stand  by  their  hop-scotch  and  hear 
only  the  atmffle  of  their  feet,  the  count  of 


their  skips  and  jumps  and  the  ring  of 
their  laughter;  that  she  would  never  see 
the  white  robed  world  of  the  winter  time, 
nor  the  budding  trees  in  spring,  nor  the 
.beautiful  flowers  and  the  shining  waters 
in  the  p-arks  on  bright  summer  days,  nor 
the  .brown  and  red  and  yellow  trees  she 
had  once  called  Indians  at  the  time  when 
the  leaves  began  to  fall.  But  to  live  always 
in  a  night  world,  away  from  all  the  Ibeau- 
tiful  things  she  believed  God  had  made  be- 
cause He  loved  the  world,  with  its  sun- 
shine, its  stars  and  its  moon. 

Then  one  day  Mary  asked  to  be  taken  to 
the  good  sisters  who  had  taught  her  in 
the  days  before  fever  had  robbed  her  eyes 
of  sight.  One  of  the  sisters  told  the  child 
to  pray  to  the  "Good  Bishop  John"  to  In- 
tercede in  her  Ibehalf. 

Mary  Hunneker  was  led  to  her  home  that 
evening  with  new  hope  in  her  heart  and 
her  soul  full  of  faith.  A  novena  of  nine 
days'  prayer  was  begun,  and  each  morning 
Mary  asked  some  one  to  guide  her  steps 
to  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  there  she  knelt, 
with  her  curly  head  on  the  cold  marble 
slab,  fend  poured  out  her  childish  heart  in 
a  plea  for  freedom  from  the  fetters  which 
held  from  the  joy  of  living.  The  child's 
faith  increased  with  each  day,  and  finally 
the  priests  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  nuns  be- 
came interested  and  went  each  morning 
and  evening  to  pray  with  the  little  blind 
girl. 

On  the  ninth  day  many  were  there  to  see 
the  close  of  the  novena,  and  it  is  said  few 
there  were  of  faith.  At  the  end  of  the 
prayer  the  child  stood  up  and  declared  she 
eould  see  distinctly.  Some  one  asked  for 
a  test,  and  according  to  the  testimony  ot 
a  dozen  persons  who  were  present  the  child* 
stood  up  and,  while  the  tears  of  joy 
streamed  down  her  cheeks,  answered: — 

"I  can  see  and  I  will  count  the  lights 
and  the  flowers  and  the  people." 

And  so  she  did.  Later  Mary  Hunneker 
entered  the  Notre  Dame  school. 

This  case  spread  the  local  fame  of  the 
healing  power  of  prayer  to  the  "Good 
Bishop,"  and  since  then  the  little  court 
yard  that  leads  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint 
has  rarely  been  empty. 
!  "    —  —3 
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Trooper   Molloy     was   very    curtly 
and  unjustly  refused  a  sm^ll  pension 
by    the    Laurier    Government,    but   he 
seems  likely  to  receive  all  really  ne- 
cessary financial  aid  a^d  become  self- 
sustaining  or  even  yet  achieve  a  bril- 
liant career.       It   will   be    remember- 
ed that  Trooper  Molloy  went  to  South 
Africa  on  the  Second.  Contingent,  and 
that   he    was    so    wounded    by    a  Boer 
bullet  as  to  sever  the  optic  nerve  and 
render    him    totally      and     hopelessly 
blind  in  both  eyes.       It  was  a  marvel 
he  did  not   die.  but  he  recovered  and 
grew    strong,    and   on   his   return      to 
Canada    in    total    blindness,    a   small 
•pension  was  asked   for  him  from    th<? 
Laurier  Government,  but    was  refused. 
Subsequently    the    blind    trooper      be- 
caaip    a    student  .at    Queen's    TJniver- 
Kingston,   and,   after   a  brilliant 
eer   as   a,   student,   in   view  of  his 
serious  disability,  graduated  with  hon- 
ors   in   1906-        An    attempt  was   then 
mad*    to    secure    him    a    course      at 


Oxford  from  the  Rhodes  Trust,  but 
the  terms  of  the  Trust  would  not  per- 
mit of  this.  Tt  is  now  reported  that 
the  Executive  of  the  Canadian  Patri- 
otic Fund  Association  has  become  in- 
terested in  Mr.  5To]loy*s  case,  and  has 
recommended  the  Association  to  use 
a  part,  of  the  large  balance  of  that 
fund  to  defray  the  expense  of  an  Ox- 
ford course  for  the  plucky,  and,  it 
seems,  talented,  blind  trooper.  The 
Senate  of  Queen's  College  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  his  character  and  abili- 
ties. 
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BOSTON  HEARS 
"BLIND  CALVE" 


Miss  Christine  La  Barraque,  who  was 
described  by  a.  prominent  New  York  thea- 
trical manager  last  week  as  the  Blind 
American  Calve."  made  her  Boston  debut 
in  Steinert  Hall  last  evening  before  a 
large  and  fashionable  audience.  Miss  La 
Barraque.  though  totally  blind,  is  en- 
dowed With  a  voice  of  rare  quality  and 
her  training  has  been  such  that,  in  spite 
of  the  great  obstacle  of  blindness,  she 
is  considered  one  of  the  American  queens 
of  song. 


„ -^J-  t„  'inii-iiMiiiiilirtlVi     hiutA  'iiTiwrt 


(Photo  by  ChickeringO 
MISS    CHRISTINE   LA   BARROQUE. 
The    "Blind  American  Calve,"  who  made 
her  Boston  debut  at  flickering  Hall  last 
evening.  

H<u-    programme    w'ni  ih    Included   songs 
in  English,   Spanish.    French,    Italian  and 


German,  was  most' enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  discriminating  audience 
Miss  La  Barraque  was  ably  assisted  b> 
Mr.  Ralph  Smaller,  'eellist  of  ^  *°sti£ 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Mr.  Alfred  ue 
Voto.  accompanist.  , 

In    addition   to    being   the   accomplished 
musician  she   is,   Miss   La   Barraque  is  a 
graduate  of  the   University  of  California 
and    of    the    Hastings    Law    School.      She 
is  the  mistress  of  seven  languages.  Every 
bit  of  her  education,   musical  a  ad   other- 
wise,   has   been    gained    by    means   of    the 
,,i    ,,,-inl    which   blind   pnpHs  use. 
she    sailed    for    Europe    last      summer, 
alone    and     unattended,     to    complete    her 
musical    education,   and    -pen    her  return 
a   few  weeks  ago  she  made  a  decided  im- 
pression In  New  York.     Lasi   night  s  suc- 
cess  is   but    a    repetition    of   her  every   ap- 
Ipearance   in   Europe  and  America. 

fit;    bostox   joijknal 
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BLIND  KLBA  GIVES 

CHARMING  SONG 

RECITAL 

Miss  La  Barraque  a  Marvel  in  Many 
Ways— Is  Law  School 'Graduate, 
Public  Speaker  of  Note  and  Ac- 
complished Vocalist. 


An  interesting  song  recital  was  given 
in  Steinert  Hall  last  evening  by  Miss 
Christine  La  Barraque,  r.  California 
girl  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
course  of  study  in  Italy.  It  was  inter- 
esting for  several  reasons:  Miss  La 
Barraque  is  blind,  she  is  a  university 
and  law  school  graduate,  a  public 
speaker  and  a  highly  cultured  and 
brilliant  woman  generally.  She  Is  a 
musician  of  exceptional  gifts  also,  if 
!:,m  evening's  results  are  any  criterion. 
This  .singer  has  many  effective  and 
pleasing  qualifications  for  concert  and 
recital.  Her  voice  is  a  mezzo  of  power, 
flexibility  and  generally  rich  and  grate- 
ful tone.  Only  on  occasional  notes  in 
her  highest  register  does  it  become  ex- 
plosive and  unmusical.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  and  it  is 
at  all  times  expressive  and  eloquent. 
Something  yet  remains  to  be  done  with 
her  method  of  tone  production;  a 
smoother  binfling  together  of  phrases 
would  add  much  to  the  general  effective- 
ness of  her  singing.  These  are  details 
that  she  may  and  probably  will  master. 
The  greater  fact  remains  that  she  is  a 
woman  of  temperament  and  a  singer  of 
considerable    distinction. 

The  program,  so  far  as  its  vocal  part 
went,  was  rattier  oddly  made.  Italian 
tinkle  and  Spanish  rhythm  so  predonr- 
nated  that  at  last  that  sort  of  thing 
became    moti  with    Caccinl    and 

Paisiello  and  Gomes  and  Bizet  and 
Sarasate  and  Panaini  piled  along  in  a 
heap,  so  that  Grieg's  Norse  shadows 
were  very  welcome.  Here,  too,  Miss 
La  Barraque  was  at  her  best,  and  the 
tender  melancholy  of  "Solvejg's  Song" 
was  very  beautifully  interpreted.  She 
was  over-mild  with  Bizet's  familiar 
"Habanera,"  but  more  in  the  vein  with 
"l^es    tringli  istres."     Her    singing 

of  Chaminade's  "Cancion  Espanola" 
was    another   excellent   bit   of  work. 

Mr.  Ralph  Smalley,  of  the  Symphony 
Orchestra,  -played  several  'cello  selec- 
tions with  fine  artistry,  and  Mr.  De 
Voto  as  accompanist  for  both  perform- 
ers  ed      his      customary      sense 

of  pi"1 


THE  SCOTSMEN 


EDINBURGH,  Tctsbdat,  May  28,  1907. 

"The"  Bund  and  the  Boot  ^D  Shoe  T^DE--Yes- 
terdav  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  d tree 
to™  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School  *as 
held  in  Nicolson  Street.  Edinburgh—Dr  »urn& 
nmiding  A  scheme  for  a  proposed  department 
Sf  boot  fnd  shoe  repairing  appeared  in  the  report. 

ik  *t:  TppoEiie4 »  ?M*ft^ 

^iKSHB  hfee-i  aLtri 

^tliafa  ^amel^lianVSr!^  pf 
gested  that  a  iaa  name  department,    be 

sent    employed    m    the    PrlQ.^        J  .        M 

taught  this  won.    with   a   view  o{  ^ 

a  teacher  in  days  to  come.       x"»  u     Receipt  of  a 
posed  scheme  w« ^estimated  at£M.  gBg-J^J 

vg,U>y  Bowden     St  Vswells,    was    announced,    as 
View,    Bowden,    a w>  ,     mm&m     Lee3.    St 

was   one   °£M*^9    trom    i  Edinburgh.        An 

Leonards     Mornmgsioe    r^      •        ived    from    the 
additional    sum    o^ «1°    ™8    recc  ^ 

Chanty  Organisation  *?°}*P>  ,,u"rintions.       The 
'  °atedt  £reth«aw?ff C^  wd^^paixing 
f?pOT\K recommendation    that    the    proposed 
Committees    reoomme^  headmaster    to   make 

j  scheme  be     ^^^u^urate  the    industry   at 
l^eSSSSilC!  was^Smously  adopted. 
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MAY  BE  HIS  LAST  HONOR 


Jud- 


idge  W.  H^West  Appointed  to 
P ^jtarfflraming"   Board. 

Judge    William    H.    West     oC    Belle- 
fontaine,     the     "Blind    -Man     Eloquent," 
the   only  survivo£_o£>J«U«--€)Mo   delega- 
tion   to    the    first    national    convention 
which  nominated  Abraham   Lincoln  for 
president!,  has  accepted  at  the  hands  of 
|  Governor' Harris  what  he  expects   will 
'be    his   last  honorary    appointment. 
In   company  with   others   from   west- 
ern   and    southern    Ohio,    Judge    West 
will  be   a  special    representative    in    his 
own    county    of    the    Cincinnati    home- 
coming  to   be    h3ld   this    fall.      The    ap- 
pointments were  made  by  the  governor 
'at    the    request    of   the     home-coming 
managers. 

iWB©  lW  Era 


o     Association      i 
■gun  active  work  he 
\WtHTani      Sheehan.      who      for 
years    lias     been     conducting    a 
broom     pictorj*     in    Grant    street, 
through    the    efforts    of    the    association 
addeor^to    h/l    staff   of    two    workmen, 
another    b  an   who  has   been   liv- 

ing in  the  county  house.  Mr.  Carlton 
Sprague  has  offered  the  associa- 
tion free  of  charge  room,  heat,  light 
and  power  in  the  Pitts  Agricultural 
Works.  When  established  in  these  new 
quarters  Mr.  Kheehan  will  be  able  to 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  em- 
ployes. 

On  Monday.  June  2,  headquarters 
will  be  opened  at  the  Women's  Union 
building  where  a  room  has  been  given 
without  charge  until  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober. Mrs.  John  R.  Ash,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Association  for  the 
Blind,  will  be  in  daily  attendance  from 
3  to  5  o'clock,  excepting  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  to  meet  the  blind  and  those 
interested  In  their  welfare.  Here  also 
will   be  the  ticket  bureau. 

Officers  of  the  association  are;  Presi- 
dent^ Mr.  Carjeton  Sprague;  vice- 
presidents.  Dr.  Matthew  D.  Mann  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Gratwick;  recording 
secretary.  Mrs.  William  P.  Northrup; 
general  secretary,  Mrs.  John  R.  Ash; 
treasurer,  Mr.  James  How.  All  cash 
contributions  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  How 
at    No.    265    Main    street. 

The  executive  board,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Grif- 
fin, chairman;  Dr.  Carlos  Alden,  Dr. 
Lee  M.  Francis  and  Mrs.  Adelbert 
Moot. 


SUCCESSFULLY 


Made  His  Living  By  the  Skillful  Use  of  His  Fingers-A   Talented   Violinist   and 

a  Devout  Christian. 


JamwlWton  West;  of  Carl,  died 
Tuesday,  aged  60  years. 

Mr.  West  had  been  almost 
entirely  blind  since  birth,  but 
notwithstanding  this  serious  hand- 
icap, had  earned  a  good  livelihood 
by  making  brooms,  bottoming  chairs 


and  weaving  baskets.  His  brooms 
were  so  popular  in  the  county  that 
he  never  had  any  trouble  is  disposing 
of  his  entire  output.  He  was  also  a 
talented  violinist.  He  was  a  conse- 
crated member  oc  the  Baptist 
church.  His  wife  and  one  son, 
David  West,  survive  him. 


'.* 
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SWOB 


JUDGE'SSYMPATHY 

BY  BUND 


^ourt   OecicFes5- Against    Plaintiff 

and  Offers  $100  Check  as 

Consolation. 


LEGAL      FIGHT      PROMISED 


Eminent    Medical    Experts    Tes= 

tify  as  to  Cause  of  Loss 

of  Sight. 


An  effort  on  the  part  of  Judge  Hosea 
to  express  his  sympathy  for  an  un- 
fortunate blind  man,  the  prompt  inter- 
ference of  tfc%> patter's  attorney  and  the 
continued  refusaf^ftr%(?e«pt  any  sort  of 
a  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  counsel 
for  the  sightless  defendant,  were  the 
principal  incidents  in  a  dramatic  scene 
in  the  Superior  Court  yesterday. 

For  two  weeks  Judge  Hosea  has  been 
trying  the  case  of  Joseph  Frank  against 
the  Herancourt  Brewing  Company, 
which  is  being  sued  for  $50,000  dam- 
ages. 

Frank,  the  plaintiff,  lost  his  sight, 
he  alleges,  from  the  effects  of  wood 
alcohol  used  in  his  occupation  as  an  em-j 
ployee  of  the  Herancourt  Company.  Yes_-| 
terday  Judge  Hosea  stopped  the  case 
and  took  it  ;'rom  the  jury  on  the  ground 
that  the  evldVsee  offered  by  the  plain- 
tiff was  insufficient.  He  ordered  a 
judgment   for    the    defendant. 

Offers  $100  Check. 

When  he  finished  reading  his  decision, 
he  stated  that  his  sympathy  for  the 
plaintiff  was  great  although  he  could 
not  conscientiously  decide  in  his  favor. 
He  wrote  out  a  personal  check  for  $100, 
which  he  handed  to  the  bailiff  to  give 
to  Mrs.  Frank,  wife  of  the  plaintiff,  wno 
was  standing  near. 

Attorney  Strieker  for  the  blind  man 
was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant  and  per- 
suaded the  wife  not  to  accept  the  money. 

The  chenk  was  return-  <1  to  the  IiidjQ 
who  slowly  tore  it  up  and  said,  "I  only 
wanted  to  express  my  sympathy  for  t&J 
plaintiff   in   this   way." 

Attorney  Strieker  insisted  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  was  unsound  and 
that  Judge  Hosea  usurped  the  rights  of 
the  jury. 

Plaintiff   Will    Appeal. 

He  intends  to  carry  the  case  to  a 
higher   court. 

After  the  check  of  Judge  Hosea  had 
been  refused,  counsel  for  the  brewing 
company  offered  to  compromise  the  case 
for  $2,000.  This  was  indignantly  re- 
fused, and  an  offer  of  $4,000  met  with 
a  like  refusal. 

President  Krug,  of  the  Herancourt 
Compnnv,  said  that  he  was  willing  to 
compromise  for  $4,000  out  of  sympathy 
'for  the  plaintiff.  He  said  he  would  see 
that  Frank  and  his  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren should  not  suffer  through  his  mis- 
fortune. 

Attorney     C.    D.    Robertson,      for     the 
ron  pany,    took    the   same-    view,    but   de- 
,|    that   the  amount  demanded,   $50,- 
000,  v.'/ns  excessive, 

During  th(  course  of  the  trial  Dr.  Reed 
Hunt,  United  States  Toxologist,  and 
profn.-'-o..  of  pharmacology  in  Johns 
University,  testified  by  depo- 
sition thai  no  known  drug  except  tin 
wood  alcohol  with  which  Frank  wis 
working  wh  <*n  he  1"  -1  his  siprht 
produce    blim  ttler,    A.y>  rs 

gtrlcki  r  ai  el   I  of  this  city,  con.  u 

in  i 


BATH     fMF..l     TIMES. 


t.:rdsy,  June   1,   1907. 


laine  Association  Meets  in  Augusta 
on  Wednesday. 

f     '     t 


The  Maine  Association  forf  the 
31ind  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to 
he  blind  of  Maine  to  attend  its  fifth 
innual  convention  which  is  to  be 
Held  at  City  Hall,  Augusta,  at  10:15 
a.  m,  on  Wednesday,  June  5,  1907. 
The  session  promises  to  be  one  of  in- 
terest as  there  is  to  be  a  discussion  of 
the  future  work  of  the  association. 
Special  rates  have  been  secured  on 
all  railroads  located  in  Maine,  the 
rates  being  good  from  June  4  to  7 
inclusive.  Those  desiring  lodging 
should  promptly  notify  W.  B.  Trask, 
Hallowell,  Maine. 

The  Maine  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  been  organized  for  two 
purposes,  to  promote  more  fra- 
ternal relations  among  the  blind,  and 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  sight- 
less in  such  ways  as  shall  be  of  most 
practical  benefit  to  them.  All  desir- 
ing to  become  members  will  be  most 
cordially  welcomed.  Application 
blanks  will  be  furnished  to  those  de- 
sta&ng  them.  ,--< 

ourna' 


Hun 
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1901 


hFTER  18  Ye .«-BLINE 


HENRY  BRENDT  SOUGHT  RICHEI 
IN  AMERICA  FOR  LOVED  ONES. 


1  From  H 


Turnetf  Horn  Hospital  Helpless  He  Is 

Sent  by  Charity  to  Poor  Htuse 

Sobbing  "The   Fatherland, 

The  Fatherland." 


Alone,  blind,  worn  out,  friendless,  a.n 
exile,  Henry  Brendt,  a  German,  was  at 
the  Union  depot  yesterday  afternoon, 
seeking  charity  for  aid  to  go  to  a  poor- 
house.  After  eighteen  years  of  hard  fight- 
ing against  adversity  in  a  foreign  land, 
the  man  had  given  up  and  was  asking 
only  a  place  to  spend  his  declining  days 
in  peace.  When  sympathetic  strangers 
gave  him  the  needed  funds,  he  could 
do  no  more  than  thank  them  in  a  weary, 
dispirited  tone  as  one  who  has  lost  all 
hope  and   interest   in   life. 

The  depot  authorities  have  frequent 
calls  for  aid  in  cases  like  this,  but  rare- 
ly or  never  has  an  instance  come  up 
which  had  more  real  pathetic  features. 
Its  beginning  was  eighteen  years  ago  in 
a  small  German  village,  when  Brendt, 
a  sturdy  farmer  lad,  found  himself  out 
of  employment  and  in  bad  health.  His 
people  were  poor  and  could  ill  afford  to 
spare  his  labors,  so  he  came  to  America, 
,\  here  he  learned  that  work  was  plentiful 
amd  health  was  always  good.  He  was 
J4  years  old  then,  an  age  when  most 
men  are  settled  in  their  life  occupations. 

But  things  broke  badly  for  the  unfor- 
tunate German.  The  fortunes  he  ex- 
pected to  find  hanging  on  the  bushes 
were  nowhere  In  evidence.  He  tried  in 
vain  to  find  employment  and  at  last  took 
a  job  as  common  laborer  for  a  railroad. 
He  was  sent  with  a  crew  of  workmen 
to  Northern  Kansas,  and  then;  he  stayed! 
for    sixteen    years,    toiling    with    all    his 


strength  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  little 
cottage  in  Germany  where  dwell  his 
aged  parents. 

Then  fickle  fortune  dealt  him  another 
blow  and  he  began  to  lose  his  eyesight. 
He  struggled  sturdily  against  approach- 
ing blinidness,  but  at  last  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up.  Friends  sent  him  to  a 
Kansas  City  hospital  for  treatment. 
Yesterday  the  hospital  authorities  told 
him  they  could  do  nothing  for  him— that 
he  was  hopelessly  blind. 

He  left  the  hospital  without  money 
and  with  nowhere  to  go.  He  remem- 
bered that  near  his  home  in  Troy  there 
is  a  poor  farm,  where  he  could  spend 
his  last  days.  Then  he  went  to  the 
Union  depot  and  told  his  story  to  th« 
matron,  Mrs.  Schull,  who  at  once  sel 
about  collecting  funds  to  send  him  or 
his  journey.  The  small  amount  neces- 
sary was  speedily  raised  and  the  mar- 
left  later  for  his  almshouse  destination 

A  bystander  made  some  of  the  cus 
tomary  remarks  of  commiseration  t< 
him. 

"Don't  be  sorry  for  me,"  he  exclaimeq 
think  of  the  others  in  the  Fatherland] 
— and    he    gave    way    to    emotion    for/ 
moment  as  he  repeated  in  German,  " 
•Fatherland,  the  Fatherland." 

-   y     r%  r-.  »- 
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DLinU  DADItt 


S 


Unless  Taught  Before  Eight 
Years  Old  They  Become 
i    An  Idiot. 


lirr 


Blind  babies  are  only  recently  corning 
In  tor  their  share  of  attention.  It  is 
too  late  to  nave  some  pitiful  little  fel- 
lows, but  early  enough  to  save  many 
thousands  if  the  spirit  x>t  justice  and 
philanthropy  spreads.  Unless  a  blind 
baby  is  taught  betore  it  Is  o  or  8  years 
old  It  becomes  the  most  pathetic  of  id- 
iots. Boston  has  established  a  nursery 
for  these,  though  she  has  had  a  kinder- 
garten in  the  Perkins  institute  since 
1887. 

One-fourth  of  the  babies  who  come  to 
the  nursery  are  restored  either  to  nor- 
mal or  partial  sight  through  proper 
treatment,  and  the  state  now  requires 
that  physicians  and  nurses  report  all 
cases  ot  the  new-born  babies  with  weak 
eyes.  The  .Sunshine  society  ot  .New 
York  has  a  home  and  kindergarten  for 
these  little  creatures  and  other  oities 
are  taking  up  the  plan.  Massachusetts 
has  four  traveling  teachers  who  go  to 
the  homes  of  the  blind  and  an  associa- 
tion that  does  much  to  help  and  edu- 
cate others,  iihode  Island  has  two  trav- 
eling teaohers  and  Pennsylvania  has 
had  home  teaching  since  188a. 

New  York  city  has  an  association  for 
helping  the  blind  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tion, a  workship  for  blind  men,  a  self- 
improvement  club  tor  them,  and  eight 
teachers,  six  of  whom  are  blind.  Min- 
nesota has  a  summer  school  lor  blind 
men. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  workers  for  the 
blind  to  fina  out  just  how  many  there 
are  in  the  whole  country  and  interest 
the  states  and  cities  in  them,  to  have 
industrial  training  for  them  as  well  as 
mental,  and  so  open  the  door  of  hope 
by  making  them  independent. 

One  great  problem  is  that  of  teaching 
the  adult  blind,  tne  blind  who  once  had 
sight  and  lost  it  only  later  in  life. 

Hope  departs  quick  wnen  the  sight  is 
gone  and  the  aged  do  not  take  eagerly 
to  the  task  of  learning  a  new  method  of 
reading.  Once  they  get  a  start  in  the 
alphabet,  though,  they  grow  eager, 
learn  quickly  and  then  are  anxious  to 
teach  others.  The  glorious  conscious- 
ness has  come  to  them  that  they  oan 
be  of  use  by  teaohiug  what  they  have 
learned. 


»ft'Ncr;ri,c  fivr^sa.1  vorcrj.  union 


•Vcndsy     June    3,    1907. 
The    auxiliary    of     the     wouiqfc's   toitigu 
missionary     society     of    Trinity     Methodist 
church  will  meet  Wednesday  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock   with   Mrs.   Henrietta   L.   Rising,   298 
Union    street.    A   unique  entertainment  and 
sale  under  the  auspices  of  the  Juniors  will 
be    held    for    the    heneflt    of    the    blind    In 
the  vestry  next   Friday  afternoon  a»4-«T^rf- 
mg.     Blind    people   will   make   and   sell   bas- 
kets   and    will    also    give    a    musical    enter- 
tain men t.  assisted  by  Miss  Marion  Oolbv  of 
ford.     A     food    sale    of    fancy    articles 
and   Ice-cream   will  be  held  the  same  even 
ing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  Guards 
of    the    Mothers'    Jewels.    A    benetlt    enter 
tainment  for  the  parish  house  will  be  given 
Wednesday.     June     12.     Declamations     that 
won   in  the  contest  at   the  American   Inter 
national    college    will    be    glveu.    Next    .Sun- 
day  morning  the  pastor  will  baptize  infants 
and    young    children.  Jn    the    eTeninp    the 
annual  children's  day  concert  will  be  given 


LO 


EAGLE 


UUND  PUPILS 


tc    4,     1907. 


HAKE  lEMf  QUARTERS 


Tlie  workshop  for  the  bl'nd  has 
moved  from  the  Bay  State  block  on 
Fenn  street  to  No.  2-1  Dunham  street 
one  of  the  stores  in  the  new  Dunham 
block.  The  -basement  will  contain  the 
hairpiefcing  machine  and  mattress 
making  department,  while  the  store 
above,  20  by  40  feet  in  size,  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  other  departments  of 
the  workshop.  Six  hands  are  now  em- 
ployed and  aibout  100  chairs  to  be  re- 
bottomed  are  already  on  hand.  To- 
morrow, the  workshop  wlill  be  thrawn 
open  for  the  inspectio  nof  the  public 


.11 


SENTINEL 


."..csD'ay,    June    4,    1907. 

WRENTHAM. 

"Father"  Brownattaiued  his  93td  yeai 
on  May  20th.  He  is  very  blind  and  verj 
rheumatic,  confined  to  a  wheel  chair,  bu 
his  mind  is  as  clear  as  ever,  and  he  i  eoog 
nfzes  many  friends  by  their  voices. 

PORTLAND     fME.1    PRESS 


T!.; ;-:::-.. .    June   6,    1S07. 
ASSOCIATION    FOR    BLIND. 


. 


Rifth    Annual    Convention    at    Augusta 
Yesterday. 

, 

Augusta,  June  5— The  5th  annual 
convention  of  the  Maine  association 
for  the  blind  was  held  at  City  hall  here 
today.       The  following  officers       were 

elected: 

President,  W.  R.  Trask,  Hallowell; 
vie  president,  O.  A.  Nichols,  Augusta; 
Secretary,  William  Lynch,  Portland; 
treasurer  Cervie  E.  Adams,  Portland; 
Sutveb^d-William  J-  Ryan. 
Portland.  W.  C.  Sutherland,  South 
Portland.  Mist  Annie  E.  Spencer.  East 
jgaldwin,   O.   A.  Nichols,  Augusta, 


BUND  JOY  WINS 
AT  PENN  CHARTER 

Eoidsi  P.  Janvier  Will   be   Graduated 
*    in  Front  Rank  at  Commence- 
ment Exercises  To-night 

13-YEAR-OLD    PRODIGY,   TOO 

Deprived  since  his  birth  of  the  sense  of 
ght,   a   member  of  the  graduating  class 
f  the  William   Penn   Charter   School   has 
on   high  honors  in  scholarship. 
With  his  intellect  and  other  senses  high- 
'    developed    and    particularly    acute,    he 
as    attained    a    high    record    in    all    his 
lasses,  despite  his  unfortunate  disability. 
By  the  use  of  class  books  specially  print- 
d  for  the  blind  in  raised  lettering  he  has 
ot   only   prepared    his   daily   lessons,    but 
urpassed    many    of    his    more    fortunate 
lassmates   in    his    record    for    the    school 
ear. 

Throughout  his  connection  with  the 
chool  he  lias  maintained  a  high  average, 
Ind  to-night  he  will  be  graduated  in  the 
ront  rank  of  his  classmates  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  to  be  held  in  Wither- 
poon  Hall. 

His   name  is   Ernest  P.   Janvier,   of  1409 
,   Bi'oad   st.      He   is   the   son   of  the  Rev. 
u.  A.   Rodney  Janvier,  pastor  of  the  Hoi- 


\ 


bnd  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
3road  and  Federal  sts.  Janvier  will  en- 
:er   Princeton   College  in   the   fall. 

Another  graduate  who  has  won  high 
lonors  is  Lance  B.  Lathem,  who  has  just 
oassed  his  thirteenth  birthday.  Lathem 
is  the  son  of  A.  L.  Lathem,  of  436  E. 
Broad  St.,  Chester,  Pa.,  and  was  born 
an  March  21st,  1894.  Such  high  attain- 
ments at  such  tender  years  have  never 
been  surpassed  at  Penn  Charter,  nor  has 
his  scholarship  been  attained  at  the  expense 
of  his  body.  This  prodigy  of  learning  will 
return  next  year  for  a  post-graduate, 
after  which  he  will  enter  one  of  the  uni- 
versities. 

Richard    M.    Jones,    headmaster    of    the 
school,  in  speaking  of  Lathem  said: 

"Unlike  many  youngsters  with  a  won- 
derful aptitude  for  learning  beyond  their 
years,  Lathem  did  not  give  immediate 
promise  of  his  ability  when  he  first  en- 
tered the  school.  His  early  marks  were 
.about  the  average,  in  some  cases  below 
the  average,  but  steadily  day  by  day  they 
increased  until  his  voracity  for  study  and 
assimulation  knew  no  bounds.  His  age 
and  size  did  not,  however,  debar  him  from 
the  full  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  athletics  , 
while,    herr."  . i 1 


TOMB* 

324     Washington     Stgebt,    Boston,     Mass. 

(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  as 
Second    Class   Mail   Matter) 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  7,  1907 


Blind    Boy    Wins    School    Honors 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  ha»  been  blind 
from  birth,  Ernest  P.  Janvier,  fourteen 
years  old,  son  of  Rev.  C.  Rodney  Janvier, 
excelled  his  more  fortunate  classmates 
of  the  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Phil- 
adelphia. He  was  graduated  with  hig'h 
honors  last  night  and  will  enter  Prince- 
ton  in   the  fall. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

is  PUBLISHED 

Every  Saturday 

AVi)    MAILED    TO       SUBSCRIBERS    FOB 

FIFTY  CENTS 

DURING    THE    SCHOOL    T     KM 

FORTY  WEFKs. 
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Add*.--         WkstVa.  Tablet, 
School*  for  the  D.  &  B., 

ftotnney,    W.  Va 

SATURDAY,  7i:NK  V  M)(~ 
BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

.  From  a  private  source  I  learn    that 
it  is  within  the    bounds    of    expecta- 
tion that  the  August  issue  of   the  M 
Z.  Magazine    for  the    Blind    will    be 
produced  from  its  own  press.     These 
things  go  slowly  from    necessity.     It 
takes  time  to  build  the  apparatus  for 
such  a  plant.     The    probabilities  are 
that  we  shall  have    an    oppportunity 
of  seeing  a  serious  experiment  made, 
backed  by  all  the  means  that  ate  ne- 
cessary,   to  redr.ee  The  cost  of   prill- 
ing   embossed    matter.       It    must  be 
within  the  scope  of  hmuan  ingenuity 
a  print  this    matter    at  less  prices  by 
many  times  than    it  is  now  rated  at. 
The  idea  that  a  book  in  ink  which  can 
be  bought    for  five  cents   should  cost 
75  to  $1.00  is  a  shock  to  the  common 
sense  of     mankind,     and     has  been 
tolerated  only   because    there  seemed 
to    be  no  way  of  bringing   the  prices 
within    reasonable   limits.     If    plans 
now  In  contemplation  can  be  carried 
out    and    hopes  realized    we  shall    be 
blessed  with  the  sight  of  a  revolution 
in  printing  that  will  surprise  even  the 
most  hopeful. 


We  shall  have    but  one    issue  after 
this, containing  some  good-bye  letters 
from    retiring  pupils    and  some  com- 
ment on  Dr.  Wilkinson's  great  paper 
on  the  question  of  dividing  his  school 
by    providing    a  serparate    home  for 
his  blind  department.     We  take  leave 
of  our  exchange  with  a  grateful  sense 
of   their  kind  indulgence  and    gentle 
forbearance  of  our  imperfections,  and 
with  a  .glad  recognition  of  their  large 
service  to  our    work,  and  we  uuite  in 
wishing  all  our  fellow-laborers  a  rest- 
ful and  happy  vacation. 


vj 


F.  C.  Gardner  for  Three  Years 
the  Blind  Man  on  the  Corner, 

Franklin  C.  Gardner,  "the  blind  man 
on  the  corner,"  to-day  completes 
his  third  year  as  an  Enterprise  news- 
man, stationed  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Centre  streets.  The  years  have 
been  eventful  for  him,  and  though  af- 
flicted he  has  had  his  full  share  of 
health  and  happiness. 

"Just  tell  my  friends  that  I  am  still 
doing  business  and  that  I  am  deeply 
grateful  for  their  kindness  to  me 
since  the  first  day  I  began  to  sell  the 
Enterprise,"  he  says.  "I  have  many 
friends  who  pass  here  each  day  ant'  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  hear  their  voices  is 
they  come  for  papers.  The  weather 
has  been  hard,  but  I  keep  my  health 
and  enjoy  even  the  hardships.  I  don  t 
know  that  I  have  a  thing  to  complain 
of,  not  even  the  weather." 


|  GORE  OKLAHOMA'S  SENATOR 

Blind  Man  Elected  by  8,000  Majority  Ac- 
cording to  Early  Returns. 
Oklahoma  City,  June  13. — Up  to  noon 
today  ihe  officials  returns  from  41  out  of 
75  counties  indicated  the  election  of  T.  P. 
Gore  for  United  States  senator  for  Okla- 
homa  by   8,000  majority. 

Mr.  Gore  is  blind,  and  has  been  so  since 

he    was    11    years"  old,    when    lie    shot    his 

iright  eye  out  with  an  arrow  gun.      At  that 

■ime  he  was  a  page  In  the  Mississippi  sen- 

H|te.     Thine    years    before    a    playmate    had 

blinded  his   left  eye   with   a  stone. 
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The  Oklahoma  Democrats  think 
they  can  see  their  way  clear  to  send- 
ing a  blind  man  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  And  both  may  fall  into  the 
ditch. 

BLIND,  KILLED  HIMSELF. 

Suicide  of  Charles  A.  Browne,  Whose 
Ingenuity  Aided  Hoosac  Tunnel. 

NORTH  ADAMS,  June  13,  1907.  Charles 
A.  Browne,  Inventor  of  the  electrical 
fuse  which  made  possible  the  early  com- 
pletion of  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  committed 
aniclde  this  morning  on  the  road  to 
Adams  two  miles  from  the  city.  A 
knife  was  used.  He  was  65  years  old. 
£v.r  nearlv  40  years  he  had  been  blind. 
w*  had  been  particularly  cheerful  until 
within  a  few  weeks.  A  widow  and  five 
children  survive   him. 


EOSTOri   EVE.  GLOBE. 


Trlday,    June    14..    1.907. 


INSTITUTION     PROSPEROUS!1"*- 


Trustees   of   Home   at   Everett   Hear 

Favorable  Reports. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  New  England  home  for  deaf  mutes, 
aged  blmd  or  infirm,  in  Everett,  was 
held  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  office  of 
the  treasurer,  Dr  Heber  Bishop,  4  Lib- 
erty sq.  The  new  president,  Rev  George 
Jarvis  Prescott,  was  cordially  welcomed 
and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
Rev  S.  Stanley  Learing,  the  secretary, 
read  several  reports  and  letters.  Dr 
Bishop,  who  was  absent  from  the  recent 
annual  meeting,  submitted  his  report  as 
treasurer.  -         •  .         _ 

The  report  showed:  Received  from  sud- 
scrlptions  and  onations  during  the  year, 
April  1.  190G,  to  April  1,  1907,  $3512.61;  re- 
ceived from  board  of  members  $584,  total 
receipts  $4096.61;  expenses  $3571.27;  cash 
on  hand  April  1.  1907,  $665.92,  as  against 
$]  40.58  on  April  1.  1906.  >■      . 

The  mortgame  on  the  home  has  oeen 
reduced  during  the  year.  Miss  A.  J. 
Westly,  financial  secretary,  was  reap- 
pointed and  goven  two  weeks'  vacation 
in  appreciation  of  her  untiring  labor. 
Mrs  Francis  L.  Ryan,  the  matron,  was 
also  commended  and  given  a  two  weeks 
vacation. 


Thursdav,    June   1?,   1907. 

— Yesterday  the  town  was  canvassed 
by  a  woman  of  severe  countenance  who 
asked  people  to  "give  10  cents  to  help 
support  the  blind  orphans"  and  ottered 
a  magazine  as  an  inducement.  Most 
people  banded  out  a  dime  as  the  easiest 
way  to  dispose  of  the  matter.  Those 
who  refused  were  given  a  blessing  for 
their  stinginess  such  as  is  usually  desig- 
nated as  "Scotch."  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  these  appeals  are 
genuine  or   not.  and   the  best  way  is  to 


refuse  them. 


:ft 


DEATH  OF  FAMOUS 
TUNNEL  WORKER 

■ v*  I 

Charles  Albert  Brown  Died  this 
Morning    from    Self   In- 
flicted Injuries 


LOST  EYESIGHT  MAKING 

TESTS  OF  EXPLOSIVES 


Was  Inventor  of  Electric  Fuse 

First  Used  in  Construction  of 

Hoosac  Tunnel.  Father  of 

Five  Children,   None    of 

Whom  He  Ever  Saw 

Charles  Albert  Browns,  65  years  of 
?ge died  at  his  home  on  South  Church 
tfroet  early  this  morning  irom  the  re- 
sult of  self  inflicted  juries.  He  sev- 
ered an  artery  with  a  knife  and  death 
Sowed  in  a  few  hours.  Mr  Browne, 
who  had  been  totallybh^Jor  many 
years  as  the  resotrrt-fflrtRlosion  of, 
ingredients  which  he  was  mixing-  in 
£SSEn  with  experiments  which  he 
was    conducting    while    engaged    in   the., 


manufacture  of  fuses  for  use  in  the 
Hoosac  tunnel,  then  in  the  course  of 
construction,  has  been  a  grat  sufferer 
of  late  with  insomnia,  the  result  of  a 
nervous  trouble,  and  this  caused  him 
to  end  his  life  this  morning. 

His  family,  always  devoted  to.  him, 
had  been  especially  solicitous  of  his 
health  of  late  and  he  had  been  left 
alone  scarcely  a  moment  day  or  night. 
Yesterday  he  slept  some  little  time  in 
the  afternoon  and  at  night  again  went 
to  sleep  but  arose  some  time  during 
the  early  hours  and  inflicted  the  In- 
juries which  resulted  in  his  death  a 
little  later. 

Mr.  Browne  was  born  in  Adams,  July 
17,  1842.  He  traced  his  line  of  descent, 
directly  and  collaterally,  from  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  founders  of 
New  England,  among  them  being  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  John  Tilley,  George 
Soule,  Richard  Warren,  William  Brew- 
ster, Miles  Standish,  all  of  whom  were 
Mayflower  Pilgrims.  On  the  maternal 
side  he  was  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Chad  Browne,  who  was  the  friend  and 
associate  oV  Roger  Williams  in  es- 
tablishing the  first  church  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination  in  America.  Brown 
university  was  founded  by  one  of  his 
descendants   . 

Mr.  Browne  was  the  son  of  Albert 
Gallatin  Browne  of  Adams,  whose  wife 
was  Adeline  Babbitt.  He  obtained  his 
early  education  in  the  pu'blic  schools, 
including  Drury  high  school,  and  com- 
pleted his  studies  with  a  commercial 
course  a.t  Comer's  business  college  in 
Boston.  He  was  always  a  close- student 
of  electrical  science,  which  he  mastered 
theoretically,  and  in  middle  life  became 
a  practical  electrician  of  world  wide 
reputation.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
an  improved  form  of  the  now  indis- 
pensable electric  fuse  and  it  was  his 
fuse  which  was  used  so  extensively, 
and  at  first  almost  entirely,  in  the  con- 
structing work  of  the  Hoosac  tunnel, 
near  the  west  portal  of  which  he  had 
lived  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
and  which  has  since  proved  of  such 
untold   value   to   modern   engineering. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  perfecting 
some  work  in  his  shop  which  stood  al- 
most .directly  across  the  street  from 
the  house  in  which  he  then  made  his 
home  and  had  always  lived  since,  that 
the  explosion  occurred  which  cost  him 
his  eyesight. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  he,  with 
his  brother,  I.  S.  Browne,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Charles  A.  Browne  & 
Bro.,  was  in  business  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  "exploders"  as  they  were  called 
which  were  used  for  exploding  powder 
in  the  tunnel,  and  also  were  in  great 
demand  by  large  engineering  Arms. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  38  years  ago, 
shortly  after  his  marriage,  and  just 
before  the  dinner  was  to  be  served, 
Mr.  Browne  was  made  totally  blind 
by  an  explosion.  Soon  afterwards  he 
went  to  Boston  for  treatment  by  the 
best  specialist  that  could  be  obtained 
in  this  country  but  his  efforts  were  un- 
successful. In  1873  he  went  abroad  and 
underwent  two  operations  by  a  special- 
ist in  Paris,  Prance,  who  at  first  gave 
some  hope  that  Mr.  Browne  might  re- 
gain sufficient  eyesight  to  see  his  way 
about,  but  this  treatment  was  also  uiH 
successful. 

During  all  of  this  time  the  manufac- 
ture of  4toe  exploders  was  continued 
and  for  some  little  time  after  when  Lhs 
business  was  disposed  of  to  the  Laflin 
&  Rand  Powder  company  of  New  York.  ( 
Mr.  Browne  continued  to  be  active, 
aiding  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
large  farm  owned  by  his  father  and 
after  his  death  continuing  the  manage- 
ment of  it  until  a  large  portion  of  it  j 
was  sold  for  use  as  St.  Joseph's  cem- 
etery. Since  that  time  he  had  lived  in 
well-earned  retirement. 

Mr.  Browne  had  never  looked  upon 
the  face  of  any  of  his  children  and 
many  times  had  made  the  statement 
that  if  he  could  but  look  upon  them 
for  one  hour  he  would  be   satisfied  to 


live  out  his  allotted  time  in  utter  uaiiv- 
ness.      Last    November    he    announced 
to  his  family  that  he  had  experiei 
the    sensation   of  a  blinding   Hash   and 
this    had    continued    at    decreasing 
tervals    until    it    had    terribly    affe 
his   nervous   system.     He   had   consult- 
ed a   specialist,   but   without   relief,   and 
of  late  his  sufferings  had  been  almost 
unbearable. 

.  His  memory  was  remarkable  and  by 
niug  to  the  reading  of  the  world's 
news  he  kept  himself  we!!  informed. 
No  <mc  who  was  present  in  the  council 
chamber  a  lew  years  ago  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  hearing  concerning  the 
laying  out  of  the  east  side  trolley  line 
will  ever  forget  the  extremely  able  and 
comprehensive,  brief  but  pointed  re- 
marks that  Mr.  Browne  made  in 
pleading  the  oa.use  of  those  who  desired 
trolley  service  in  his   vicinity. 

In  politics  he  was  generally  a  repub- 
lican, although  he  reserved  the  right 
to  act  independently  when,  in  his 
judgment,  the  occasion  demanded.  A 
few  years  ago  he  was  a  frequent  at- 
tendant at  public  meetings  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  mentioned,  his  voice 
had  been  heard  in  the  presentation  of 
some  argument. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational  church. 

Mr.  Brown  was  married  June  9,  1869 
to  Miss  Susan  McCalluxn,  a  res/idenl 
and  native  of  this  city,  and  to  this 
union  five  children  were  born,  all  ol 
whom  have  graduated  from  Drury  high 
school    . 

He  leaves  besides  his  widow,  twe 
sons,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  a  chemist,  and 
William  Bradford,  now  in  Washington, 
D,  ('.:  and  three  daughters,  Frances 
Elisa,  a  teacher  at  Drury  hig-h  school, 
Mrs.  '  I.  C.  Hawkins  and  Miss  Agnes 
Fleming  Browne,  cf  this  city.  He  also 
leaves  a  brother,  I.  S.  Browne,  of  this 
city. 

The    funeral    will    be    held    Saturday 
afternoon    at    3    o'clock  "at"  the    house 
and  will  be  private.     The  services  will 
be   conducted    by    Rev.    T.    E.    Busfield 
of  the  Congregational  church. 

From 


Blind  Senator 
Pr^r^homa 

THOMAS  P.  GORE  APPEARS  TO 
HAVE  BEEN  NAMED  -  BLIND 
SINCE  BOYHOOD. 


(By  Hearst  Special  Wirs  to  The  Enqu  rer> 
Oklahoma     City,     Ok..       June      14. 

Thomas  P.  ^ore.  who  appears  to  have 

boen   named   for  United   Stat«  Senator 

from    the    new    State,    has    been    blind 

Bince  he  was  11   years  old. 

"  i,P  was  accidentally  shot  In  his  right 

H  Jftw  an   arrow   gun.     At   that   time 

;L   a  Pa-e  in   the   Mi»i«4ppl   Sen- 

"i't'p       Throe  fears    before    a.    blow    des- 

a         a   the  stent   of  bis  other  eye. 

'Tore     his     won    Haurels    in     politics 

.»S    ww      He    was   a  page  at   U   years 

Nominee     for     the    Legislature    at    U 

.  vears. 

etam 


BLiyDMAY  B  E  S  /:  Y  t  TO  R 

(ioi-c-     <)!       OkUiliomn     Lost     i.yc- 

sigr)xi    ^^'»'    U    Years  Old. 

■^CRiJ^'  *  »^i^. -iniie  1 1.    Thomas 

P     Gore,   whose     Domination     for    United 

„ ' '  .  ftoy    Hoffman   seems 

'  ^  n    the  returns  of  fifty  out 

f   seventy-one   countiee,   has   been    blind 

since  Ik*  wa8  ' '  yfiars  old'  v'h*n  hi*  riKlir>T^  j 


ntally  blinded  by  in  arrow. 
'1  hree  years  before  a  playmate;  while  in  a 
boyish  passion,  had  blinded  his  left  eye 
with  a  stone.  Gore  has  'been  in  politics 
since  the  age  of  11  years,  when  he  was  a 
I  age  in  the  Mississippi  Senate.  &1  L9  he 
was  a  nominee  for  the  Legislature  of  thai 
:■    and  three  years  later  he  was  Populist 

elector  a1  large. 

In  1900  he  was  unanimously  selected  ["or 
Congress  by  the  Populists  in  Texas  while 
he  was  absent  in  South  Dakota  making 
stump  speeches  for  the  Fusion  ticket ,  Gore 
livesatLawton,Okla.,andhasmade  speeches 
in  all  the  campaigns  since  he  came  to  this 
Territory  several  years  ago. 
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blin^departmentT 

Florida  has  won  its  appropriation 
for  new  buildings  at  last.  The  com- 
mittee sent  to  view  the  situation, 
made  a  most  exhausted  report  on  the 
subject,  and  the  legislature  would 
have  been  nut  instead  of  flesh  and 
blood,  if  it  had  turned  if  down.  Con- 
gratulations for  Pres.  Walker. 


The  manager  of  the  M.  Z.  Maga- 
zine for  the  blind  informs  the  super- 
intendents of  the  schools  that  the 
magazine  cannot  be  sent,  as  was  in- 
tended by  him,  to  the  pupils  at  their 
homes  during  the  vacation  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
large  edition  pnuted.  His  own 
presses  will  be  ready  in  a  few  months 
when  he  expects  to  be  able  to  print 
the  editions  in  a  very  much  shorter 
time,  indeed  both  editions.  He  re- 
commends that  the  schools  arrange 
to  send  the  copies  sent  to  each  to  as 
many  of  the  pupils  as  they  will  sup- 
ply, with  the  understanding  that 
these  will  send  them  on  as  soon  as 
read  to  other  schoolmates,  and  this 
they  can  do  by  placing  six  cents  of 
postage  on  each.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  effect  to  any  such   order   that   I 

may  receive  1  shall     be  here  through 
the  summer. 


Ci)e  WLasUmtonimx 

ENTERE3  AS   SECOND  CLASS  MATTER  IN    THE    POST-OFFICE    AT   VANCOUVER,    WASH, 

■JJKMJ« 


W.  F.  Schneider, 


Publisher. 


<Tt)i.s  paper  contains  eiijlit  pages  and  is  published  every  twx 
weeks  at  the  Stale  School  for  the  Deal  and  the  Blind,  Van- 
couver, Washington. 

it  is  set  up  and  printed  by  the  pupils  of  the  classes  in  printing 
at  the  department  for  the  deaf. 

3t.S  «8yjrct  is  three-fold:  first,  to  teach  the  art  of  printing  to 
some  of  the  pupils.;  second,  to  serve  as  u  means  of  com- 
munication between  this  school  and  the  homes  of  children 
ami  former  pupils;  third,  to  assist  in  advancing  the  educa- 
tion of  the  <leaf  and  blind  by  publishing  articles,  discus- 
sions and  facts. 

tEilt  Subscription  price  is  fifty  cents  a  school  year  of  nine 
months,  invariably  in  advance. 

Silt  Subscript  tons  and  communications  relating  to  the  papei 
should  he  addressed  to 

T1IOS.  P.  CLARKE,  Supt., 
VANCOUVER,  WASH. 


Friday,  May  24,  1907. 

HOME  TREATMENT  OF  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

Contributed  by  Miss  Ayers  to  the 
Palmetto  Leaf- 
How  shall  parents  manage  their   blind  children 
in  their  early  years  at  home  and  how    bring  them 
up?     If  you  have  a  blind  child,  consider  that    God 
has  given  it  to  you  to  be  tended  with  unusual  love 
and  care.     If  you  give  it  proper  care,  and   it  lives 
to  grow  up,  it  will  be  a  capable  and  happy  human 
being,  who  will  fill  its  place  in  life  and   will  bring 
comfort  to  you.     But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  neg- 
lect or  spoil  your  child,  it  will  then  be  a   poor  bit 
of  humanity,  a  burden  both  to  you   and  to  itself. 
Hence,  attend  to  the  following  rules: 

1.  Treat  the  blind  child  exactly  as  if  it  were  a 
seeing  child,  and  try  as  early  as  possible  to  make 
it  put  its  body  and  mind  into  action.  As  soon  as 
it  begins  to  use  its  hands  give  it  toys  to  play  with. 
Talk  to  it,  sing  to  it  and  give  it  toys  that  make  a 
noise,  to  attract  its  attention  and  rouse  its  mind. 

2.  Teach  the  child  to  walk  at  the  age  when  seeing 
children  learn. 

SHOULD  NOT  BE  UNOCCUPIED. 

3.  Do  not  allow  the  child  to  sit  long  in  one  place 
alone  and  unoccupied,  but  encourage  it  to  go  about 
in  the  room,  in  the  house,  in  the  yard,  and  when 
old,  even  about  the  town.  Teach  it  to  know  by 
touch  all  objects  around  it. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible,  teach  the  child  to  dress 
and  undress,  to  wash  itself,  to  comb  its  hair,*  to 
take  care  of  its  clothes,  and,  when  at  the  table,  to 

use  properly  spoon,  fork  and  knife.  A  blind  child 
can  do  all  these  things  as  well  as  a  seeing  child, 
but  you  must  give  it  much  practice  in  doing  them, 
because  it  cannot  learn  by  observation. 

:>.  Watch  carefully  the  child's  personal  appear- 
ance. It  cannot  see  how  others  act,  and  so  readily 
acquires  habits  which  are  disagreeable  to  its  com- 
panions. Some  of  the  most  common  mannerisms 
of  blind  children  are  rocking  the  body,  twisting  the 
head  about,  sticking  the  fingers  into'the  eyes,  dis- 
torting the  face,  swinging  the  arms,  stooping  and 
hanging  tlie  head  in  walking,  and  bending  over  in 
sitting.  As  .soon  as  you  observe  such  practices  in 
your*  child  you  should  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
break  them  up;  for  if  they  once  become  habitual, 
years  of  schooling  may  be  unable  to  overcome  them. 

('».  Permit  the  blind  child  to  play  us  much  as  pos- 
sible with  seeing  children,  and  to  romp  often  with 
them  out  of  doors.  Frequently  take  the  child 
walking,  and  direct  it  m  some  simple  physical  ex- 
ercises, if  it  is  obliged  to  sit  still  you  should  ait 
least  give  it  balls,  pebbles,  blocks, 'a  doll,  a  har- 
monica, or  such  other  toys  as  appeal  to  touch  ami 


Hearing. 

MUST  CULTIVATE  SENSE  OF   TOUCH. 

7.  If  you  would  inform  your  child  of  the  world 
about  it,  you  must  let  it  touch  all  the  objects  that 
you  can  get  at,  and  must  teach  it  to  appreciate 
space  and  distance  by  actual  measurement,  To 
cultivate  its  sense  of  touch  let  it  handle  familiar 
objects,  like  different  woods,  plants  and  coins. 

8.  Allow  the  child  to  take  part  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  household  duties.  Allow  it  to  string  but- 
tons or  shells;  to  shell  and  pick  over  beans,  peas 
and  nuts;  to  clean  furniture  and  kitchen  utensils; 
to  wash  dishes;  to  grind  the  coffee;  to  peel  the 
potatoes;  to  gather  the  fruit  in  the  garden:  to  f^ed 
the  hens,  dove,  dog,  cat  and  other  domestic  animals. 
You  can  also  occupy  the  child  pretty  well  in  easy 
handiwork,  such  as  winding  yarn,  braiding  the 
hair  and  in  coarse  knitting. 

9.  Speak  with  your  child  much  and  often,  for 
since  it  cannot  read  the  loving  care  which  is  writ- 
ten on  your  face.  It  litis  special  need  to  hear  your 
voice.  Ask  the  child  frequently  what  it  hears  or 
feels,  and  induce  it  to  ask  many  questions  as  to 
what  is  going  on  around  it. 

10.  Take  care  what  you  say  before  your  child; 
for  the  blind  child  is  more  attentive  to  all  which  it 
hears  than  the  seeing  child  is,  and  for  this  reason 
retains  it  better. 

AVOID  PITYING  INFIRMITY. 

1 1 .  When  in  the  presence  of  your  child,  never  in- 
dulge in  expressions  of  pity  for  its  blindness,  and 
suffer  no  one  else  to  do  so.  Such  expressions  can 
only  discourage  and  depress  the  child.  Rather 
seek  to  encourage  it  and  to  keep  it  engaged  in 
happy  activity,  in  order  that  it  may  strive  cheer- 
fully and  courageously  to  be  independent  later  in 
life,  and  to  do  without  external  consolation  and 
assistance. 

12.  Give  the  child  occasion  to  exercise  its 
memory.  A  good  memory  will  later  be  found  in- 
valuable. Have  it  commit  to  memory  such  proverbs, 
short  poems  and  stories  as  it  enjoys. 

bl  The  blind  child's  moral  and  religious  nature 
can  be  developed  just  as  early  as  the  seeing  child. 

14.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  of  school  age  (6  years 
old)  send  it,  if  possible  to  an  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  To  make  this  possible,  you 
must  apply  in  good  season,  say  six  months  in  ad- 
vance. The  superintendent  will  then  tell  you 
what  questions  you  will  have  to  answer  before 
your  child  can  be  admitted. 

HINTS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

15.  If  it  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  institution  be- 
fore it  is  7,  then  send  it  with  its  seeing  mates  to  a 
public  school.  In  that  case  you  should  beg  the 
teacher  to  write  to  the  superintendent  of  an  institu- 
tion for  the  blind,  or,  better,  to  visit  such  a  place, 
so  that  he  may  learn  something  of  the  way  blind 
children  are  taught,  and  that  he  may  get  the  neces- 
sary special  appliances,  such  as  books  embossed 
for  the  blind  and  some  instrument  for  writing. 

The  above  advice  is  the  result  of  the  experience 
of  many  years.  Would  that  every  one  reading 
if  should  take  pains  to  spread  the  information 
among  the  people  by  word  and  deed,  and  would 
that  the  excellent  editorial  staffs  of  the  various 
newspapers  should  take  notice  of  it  and  publish  it 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  If  a  single  blind  child 
be  saved  from  neglect  by  this  means  a  dreadful 
misfortune  will  be  averted. — Philadelphia  Record. 
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CLASS  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  CITY  OF  LYNN. 


Top  Row,  Left  to  Right — George  Luci's,  Samuel  Warren,  Frank  Campbell,  Edwin  Stuart,  Walter  Robertson, 
William  A.  Blood,  William  Wallace  Bennett,  John  W.  Caverly.  Bottom  Row,  Left  to  Right — Miss  Jennie 
Bubier,   teacher,   Miss   Lizzie   Hussey,  Olin  P.  Robertson,  Miss  Krtherine  Watts,  Miss  Ina  Watts. 
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The  class  for  the  blind,  which  meets 
three  times  each  week  in  a  room  in  the 
Lynn  public  library  building,  is  now 
progressing  rapidly  in  all  branches  of 
its  work,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  { 
Jennie  Bubier,  the  teacher,  and  it  is  at- 
tracting much  attention  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  persons  who  have  occasion  to 
visit  the  building  on  class  days. 

Samuel  Warren  is  the  oldest  member. 
being  80,  and  the  youngest  is  Oiin  P. 
Robertson,  who  is  less  than  10.  Mr  War- 
ren is  not  able  to  do  much,  but  Master 
Robertson,   who  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 


Mrs  David  N.  Robertson,  40  South  st.  is  j 

Udent  at  the  Perkins  institute.   Bos- 
ton,  and   is   meeting  with  great  success  | 
in    his    study    of    music.     He    is    able    to  i 
play  the  piano,  and  can  read  easily  the  | 
ed  system  of  music. 

Walter  Robertson  is  a  fine  cabinet- 
maker, and  does  considerable  work  in 
laying  hardwood  floors. 

Mies  Lizzie  Hussey  supports  her  aged 
mother  and  herself  by  her  sewing  ma- 
chine and  needle,  as  she  is  able  to  pro- 
duce some  of  the  finest  fancy  work, 
which  meets  with  ready  sale. 


Other  members  improve  their  time  in 
one  way  and  another. 

This  Glass  meets  M.onday,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  of  each  week,  and  after 
Miss  Bubier  has  completed  her  work- 
S.  Oliver  Br  iraily,  Steps  into  the 

classroom  and  talks  on  the  current 
events  of  the  day*  His  visits  are  much 
enjoivd. 

'lie  room  in  which  the  blind  people 
meet  in  the  library  building  was  se- 
cured for  their  use  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  late  Hon  E.  B.  Hayes, 
arid  this  has  been  provided  with  all  the 
modern  systems  of  teaching. 


i  I. 

BLIND  WOMAN  PREACHES 


rs.    Murray    Declares     i  hat    She    Has 
the    "Gift    of   Tongues." 

TJfOffe  who  attended  the  all-day  meeting 
nt  fhe  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
PChapel  yesterday  were  impressed  with 
the  preaching  of  Mrs.  George  A.  Murray, 
of  Palestine,  a  blind  evangelist.  Mrs. 
Murray,  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  lost 
her  sight  at  the  age  of  10.  She  became 
converted  shortly  afterward  and  for  the 
last  33  years  has  preached  the  gospel 
wherever  she  found  an  audience. 

She  declares  that  she  nossesses  the  "gift 
of  tongues."  and  occasionally  in  her 
preaching  will  sneak  in  a  language  that 
is  unintelligible  to  her  hearers.  She  ad-- 
mils  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  unin- 
telligible to  herself,  but  at  times  she  can 
interpret  the  sounds  that  slip  from  her 
tongue.  She  believes  that  the  gift  is 
supernatural,  and  that  it  conies  from  the 
"Holy   Spirit." 

"I  cannot  tell  what  causes  it."  she  says, 
"but  the  sift  is  usually  exercised  after  a 
prolonged  season  of  prayer  and  medita- 
tion." 

There  was  expectancy  among  the  congrei 
ration    yesterday,    but    the   speaker's    dis| 
:ourse  was  natural  throughout  the  ;• 
loon    and    evening.     None    of    her    friend.4 
loubts  the  existence  of  her  gift,  howeverl; 

s    several    say    thev    have    seen    it    ex-l 

reised  on   former  occasions. 

When  the  blind  evangelist  has  been  able! 

o    translate     her    Strange    'speech     it    has" 

suallv  taken   the  form  of  commands   fori 

inre   thorough    consecration    to   God,    thel 

voidance   of   all    sin   and   preparation   fori 

ie  coming  of  Christ.  ■*r\ 


BLIND  PIANIST'S   DIPLOMA. 

Johj(f  Lindsay  Jbf  Nova  Scotia,  a  blind  boy 
and  an  excellent  pianist,  has  been  award- 
ed  a   Lliulomn   kvith   200  other  graduates   of 

the    Ap:'-eri":)ii     Conservatory     of     Music    at 
the    commencement    exercise.--. 


THE    SILENT    WORKER 
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There  is  so  much  of  current  interest  in  the 
topics  Mr.  Wade  refers  to  in  the  following 
letter,  that  I  am  giving  it  publicity  (with  per- 
mission)  in  its  entirety. 

When  Air.  Wade  says  there  is  another 
prodigy  on  the  Helen  Keller  order,  take  it 
from  me,  its  a  fact,  for  he  knows : 

You  may  quote  me  as  being  dead  shut  on  the 
proposition  that  even  ancestor's  matings  do  not 
originate  defects.  But  that  they  do  most  certainly 
intensify  prepotency  to  defects  existent  in  the 
blood  ;  and  also  excellencies. 

The  very  best  milk  cow  I  ever  bred  was  seven- 
eighths  the  blood  of  her  dam,  i.  e.,  I  bred  that 
to  her  son,  then  to  the  bull  calf  from  that  union, 
from   which   this  cow  came.     She  was  superior  to 

her  dam-grand-great  grand  dam,  in  all  merits,  but 
also  in  her  one  defect-liability  to  heavy  colds 
when  she  calved. 

But  it  is  utter  rot  to  say  that  there  is  any  pro- 
bability of  inheritance  of  adventitious  defects.  It 
is  possible  that  a  long  succession  of  adventitious 
defective  ancestors,  might  breed  predisposition  to 
such  defects. 

The  proposition  that— say  cousins— should  not 
marry,  because  any  taint  hereditary  in  the  blood 
will  be  transmitted  intensified,  and  it  cannot  be 
ascertained  whether  such  a  taint  does,  or  does  not, 
exist  :  is  plainly  illogical  and  unphilosophic,  be- 
cause it  ignores  the  companion  fact,  that  excel- 
lencies inherent  in  the  blood,  are  also  transmitted 
and  intensified  ;  and  therefore  the  very  best  results 
in  breeding  men  can  only  be  achieved  by  such 
inbreeding.  Dr.  Fay  held  (to  me)  the  position 
that  consanguine,  us  marriages,  in  sound  blood,  did 
not  produce  bad  results,  but  as  "  we  cannot  tell 
what  taints  are  in  blood,  such  marriages  should 
not  be!  They  can  be  ascertained  :  therefore  we1 
should  not  be  frightened  by  shadows. 

Deaf  persons,  actually  cengenitally  deaf,  ought 
not  to  marry,  on  general  principles.  But  a  really 
cengenital,  and  really  adventitious  deaf  may  marry 
with  every  breeding  probability  that  most  of  the 
children  will  hear. 

A  funny  case  has  several  times  been  cited  to 
me.  There  is  a  family  of  blind-deaf  in  Eastern 
Pennyslvania— three  women,  one  man— and  there 
is  no  trace  of  deafness  in  ancestors. 

I  am  writing  this  page  from  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
I  came  to  Rome,  Georgia,  yesterday  (Saturday) 
just  in  time  to  meet  Mr.  Connor  and  his  pupils 
going  home,  so  he  brought  me  back  with  him 
and  we  will  go  back  to  Cave  Springs  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  blind  deaf  boy,  Dewey  Cantrell,  at  the 
Cedar  Springs  school,  is  the  phenomenon  of  the 
Class,  Helen  Keller  not  excepted. 

I  can  best  describe  him,  by  saying  that  he  is  Les- 
lie Oren  at  Buffalo  intensified  in  perpetual  energy, 
for  gaining  information,  but  without  his  (Leslie's) 
nervous  fidgetting  restlessness.  He  utilized  smell 
far  more  than  any  other  of  the  class  I  have  ever 
seen.  For  instance:  He  runs  against  empty  chairs 
constantly  but  never  when  anybody  is  sitting  in 
one.  He  smells  the  person  in  the  chair !  He 
signs,  his  signs,  six  galores.  It  will  be  a  job  to  get 
him  started  in  spelling,  because  of  his  immense 
fluency  in  signs.  I  wish  you  could  see  him,  and 
collect  his  signs.  By  the  way,  I  suspect  that  the 
deaf  pupils  in  general,  sign  to  each  other  in  the 
dark.  I  know  that  some  of  the  Cave  Springs  ones 
do,  as  they  told  me  so.  I  had  three  pupils  at 
Marganton  read  one  sign-maker  at  once,  just  as  the 
Fanwood  blind  girls  do. 

I   will   go  to  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  School  after  I 
leave  Cave   Springs,  thence   to   Sioux  Falls   and 
Delavan . 

.  Yours  truly, 

V  Wm.  Wade. 
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FRIENDS   OF    THE    BUND, 


SUCCESSFUL     WORK     OF     A 

WOLVERHAMPTON       SOCIETY, 

Another  successful  year's  work  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  Wolverhampton  Society  for 
the  Blind,  one  of  the  most  deserving  charitable 
institutions  in  the  town.  .The  Mayor  of  Wol- 
verhampton (Councillor  A.  B.  Bantock)  pre- 
sided over  the  annual  meeting,  held  at  the  Insti- 
tution in  Victoria-street,  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, and  was  supported  by  the  Revs.  Preben- 
dary A.  A.  Penny  (Rector  of  Wolverhampton), 
Canon  Allison  (vioar  of  St.  Judo's),  Prebendary 
Nicholas,  R.  B.  Forrester  (Coven),  A..  L. 
BiokerstarT  (Bilston),  H.  C.  Carter,  and  others. 

The  Mayor,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
annual  report,  congratulated  the  society  on 
now  being  free  from  debt.  The  people  of 
Wolverhampton  were  beginning  to  realise  that 
it  was  a  privilege  to  suoport  such  institutions, 
and  their  charities  were  being  supported  in  a 
manner  in  which  they  had  not  been  supported 
before.  They  had  received  a  bequest  f.rom 
the  late  Mi6s  Perry,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had 
behaved  most  generously  tc  the  charities  of 
Wolverhampton.  Miss  Perry  had  done  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  individual  had  ever 
done  to  set  the  whole  of  the  charities  of  Wol- 
verhampton on  their  fe^t.  All  honour  to  her 
for  what  she  had  done — (applause).  Some 
£2,000,  free  of  legacy  duty,  would  come  to 
the  institution,  and  with  a  little  systematic 
help  they  would  now  be  able  to  maintain  their 
work  without  incurring  an  overdraft  on  -their 
bankers. 

The  society  was  extending  its  work  among 
the  blind  of  the  town — (hear,  hear).  They  were 
losing  Mr.  Lawiey  T.  Smith  a*  secretary  after 
twenty-one  years'  service,  and  he  thought  they 
should  express  their  appreciation  of  hia 

EXCELLENT    WORK 

in  that  capacity.  They  had,  however,  in  Mr. 
Frank  Whitehouse  a  gentleman  who,  he  felt 
jure,  would  be  an  energetic  successor  to  Mr. 
L<a  wley   Smi  th — ( ap  pi  an se) . 

Canon  Allison  seconded  the  motion,  and-  cora- 
nented  on  the  fact  that  philanthropy  was  more 
;houghtful,  tender,  and  compassionate  than  it 
lsed  to  be.  With  a  fuller  realisation  on  the 
Dart  of  the  publio  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
ifHioted  there  would  be  a  more  generous  re- 
sponse to  appeals  for  help.  He  was  glad  to  see 
ohat  the  financial  position  of  that  society  was 
much  improved,  and  that  they  were  dealing 
with  a  larger  number  of  cases  tbanever-before. 
The  blind  people  in  that  institution  were  earn- 
ing nearly  19s.   each  weekly. 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Forester  supported,  and 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Laarley  Smith's 
work  for  the  society. — The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Nicholas  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers,  and  Mr.  Lawiey 
T.    Smith  responded. 

Tha  Rev.  H.  C.  Carter  proposed  and  Mr. 
W.  Johnson  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Mayor,   which  was  accorded. 

ANNUAL    BZPOBT. 

The  thirty-second  annual  report  of  the 
Wolverhampton  Society  for  the  Blind,  just 
issued,  shows  that  another  period  of  useful 
work  has  been  placed  on  record.  One  of  the 
branches  is  that  of  visiting  the  blind  in  -their 
homes.  This  is  done  by  a  specially -a.ppointed 
teacher.  There  are  195  blind  persons  in  the 
district — 26  Irving  at  Bradley  and  BJlstan,  11 
at  WiUechall  and  Portobeilo,4  at  Perm  Fields, 
13  at  Wednesfield  and  Heath  Town,  4  at  Coanp- 
ton  and  TettemhaU,  101  in  Wolverhampton,  and 
36  are  inmates  of  the  Union.  The  195  cases  on. 
tie  register  are  regularly  visited,  34  only  out 
of  this  number  being  able  to  read.  Eigfet  "blind 
children  are  being  educated  at  schools.  In  the 
course  of  the  year,  26  more  oases  haw  been 
dealt  with  than  during  the  year  1905. 

The  institution  has  a  Library  of  500  volumes 
m  the  Moon  and  Braille  type.  Mrs.  Bywater 
has  kindly  given  the  books  of  the  larte  Mr.  H. 
T.  Bywater,  in  the  Lucas  type,  to  the  lihrary. 
Miss  Ford  is  the  honorary  librarian. 

As  to  finances,  the  report  shows  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  Sick  Benefit  Society  for  the  Blind 
of  £131  14s.  9d.  While  fair  employment  has 
been  found  for  the  blind,  the  state  of  trade  has 
been,    on    the    whole,    unsatisfactory.    Through 


the  assistance  of  the  Gardiner  "Irust,  a  new  bm- 
making-  loom  has  been  provided.  There  are 
19  men  and  5  women  employed,  which  is  the 
largest  number  the  society  has  ever  had.  The 
receipts  from  sales  during  the  year  amounted 
to  £1,256  Is.  lid.,  compared  with  £1,260  9s.  8d. 
in  1905.  The  amount  paid  to  the  workpeople 
during  the  year  has  been  £436  6s.  4d.,  compared 
with  £441  16s.  2d.  in  1905.  The  committee  re- 
port that  as  the  result  of  a  public  appeal  they 
have  been  able  to  wipe  off  a  deficiency  which 
had  been  accumulating,  and  start  the  new  year 
with  a  srna.ll  balance  in  hand. 

The  annual  subscriptions  have  been  raised 
from  £133  17e.  6d.  in  1905  to  £145  15s.  in  1906. 
At  least  £250  per  annum,  the  committee  state, 
is  required  in  subscriptions  to  keep  the  work 
of  the  society  going. 

Hearty  thanks  are  accorded  to  various  officials 
and  helpers  in  this  exoallent  work. 


tinuance  of   the   exoeHent  worK. 

The  Rev-  R.  B.  Forrester,  in  supporting, 
spoke  in  appreciation  of  Mr  Latwley  T. 
Smith's  servicer,  and  eaid  it  was  largely  d'l-'e 
to  Mr  Smith  that  their  finances  at  the 
;>m-ent  time  were  in  ouch  a  satisfactory 
ilition. 

n>:r)io^  was  carried. 

On  the  morion  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Nicholas,  (vrxxy^ded  by  Mr  Witton,  votes  o« 
thanks  were  accorded  the  officers  of 
society,  and  a  similar  compliment  was  paid 
the  Mayor  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  EL  C. 
Carter,  seconded  by  Mr  Johnson. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

ANNUAL  MEETING:  THE  INSTITUTION    FUEI 
OF    DEBT, 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wolverhamp- 
ton Society  for  the  Blind  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday at  17  Victoria  Street.  The  Mayor 
(Councillor  Bantock)  presided,  and  among 
othere  present  wore  the  Revs.  Prebendary 
Penny  (rector  of  Wolverhampton),  Canon 
Allison  (vicar  of  St.  Jude's;,  Prebendary 
Nicholas  (Wonibourn),  R.  B.  Forrester 
(chairman  of  the  committee),  A.  L.  Bicker- 
staffe  (Bilston),  and  H.  C.  Carter,  and 
Messrs  W.  Johnson,  Lawley  T.  Smith,  F. 
White-house,  W.  Witton,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of   ladies. 

in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  de- 
tails of  which  have  been  published,  the 
Mayor  congratulated  the  eocietv  on  being 
out  of  debt.  (Hear,  hear).  That  had  not 
been  accomplished  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Management  Committee,  and  also  by  a 
more  generous  reapon.se  on  the  part  of  'the 
Wolverhampton  public  to  the  committee's 
appeal.  It  was  most  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  charities  of  Wolverhampton  were  on  a 
sounder  and  better  basis  than  was  the  case  a 
few  years  ago.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  people  of  the 
town  and  district  were  realising  the  privi- 
lege they  had  in  supporting  genuinely  gcod 
charities.  The  fact  thait  the  institution  was 
out  of  debt  did  not  mean  tha  there  was  not 
some  slight  financial  difficulty  in  front  of 
the  committee  Owing  to  the  handsome 
legacy  by  Mke  Peary,  who  had  probably 
done  more  to  establish  the  charities  of  Wol- 
verhampton on  a  firm  basis  than  any  other 
individual,  the  committee  would,  with  a 
more  systematic  help,  be  able  to  make 
the  institution  self-supporting.  He  was 
glad  the  oooiety  had  broadened  the  basis  of 
and  he  observed  with  plea- 
sure that  they  were  extending  the  possi- 
bil  ties  of  iiti>  work.  He  held  that  it  was 
better  for  the  blind  to  earn  their  own 
living  rather  than  that  they  should  be  de- 
pendent upon  ohairity.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Mayor  then  referred  to  the  fact  that 
Mr  Lawiev  T.  Smith  intended,  after  21  years 
to  sever  himself  from  the  secretarial  office 
of  the  Society.  He  thought  they  should  not 
allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  placing 
on  record  their  high  appreciation  of  Mr 
Smith's  services.  If  Mr  Smith  did  not  serve 
as  secretary,  he  hoped  he  would  serve  upon 
the  committee,  and  he  was  glad  to  know  that 
he  was  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr  Frank  White- 
house,  who  he  wat  sure  would  look  well  after 
the    work.     (Hear,   hear.) 

The  Rev.  Canon  AiM.ison.  in  seconding  the 
motion,  spoke  ol  the  growth  during  the  last 
few  year*  of  a  mere  thoughtful  philan- 
throphy.  Referring  to  the  character  of 
the  work  performed  by  the  blind,  he  men- 
tioned that  at  present  the  Normal  School  for 
the  Blind  turned  out  89  per  cent,  of  eelf-sus* 
ng  persons.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
blind  could  not  successfully  compete  with 
sighted  people,  but  he  observed  that  those 
d  in  the  local  workshops  earned  on 
an  average  19s.  per  week.  He  congratu- 
lated the  committee  on  having  wiped  off 
the  deficiency,  and  on  having  increased  the 
subscription   hat,  and    he  hoped  for    a   con- 


NORTH  BIERLEY  AND  THE  BRADFORD 
BLIND  INSTITUTION. 

Mr.   O.   T.  Stockwell   (chairman)  presided  at  yes- 
terday's meeting  of    the   North    Bierksy    Board   of 
Guardians,   held   at    the  Clayton   Workhouse.  Prior 
to  the  ordinary  business  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate  and  Mr. 
Thoo   Warner   attended  as  a  deputation  on   behalf 
of  the  Bradford  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  order 
to  induce  the  Guardians  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  two  claimants  for  the  aid  of  the  institu- 
tion who  would  otherwise  be  dependent   upon  the 
Guardians  for  outdoor  relief.     Mr.  Tate  pointed  out 
that  a  Royal  Commission  had  approved  of  expendi- 
ture   under    the    Poor   Law   with    regard    to    blind 
people,  whoso  physical   infirmity  deprived  them  of 
an   opportunity  of   earning   a    livelihood ;    and    he 
remarked  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  been  in 
entire    sympathy   with  any    proposal    which   would 
enable   boards  of   guardians   to  contribute   towards 
the  support,   for    a   time,   of  those  who  were  both 
willing  and  able  to  learn  a  trade  in  order  that  they 
might  not  'be  looked  upon  as  objects  of  either  public 
or  private  charity.  The  Workhouse,  said  Mr.   Tate, 
was  no  place  for  the  blind  of  any  age ;   and  it  was 
desirable   that  on   this   matter    Poor-law   guardians 
should  adopt  an  advanced  policy,  as  they  had  legal 
authority  for  subscribing  towards  any   fund  which 
was  intended  for  the  relief  of  hardship  of  the  kind 
indicated. — Mr.  Warner  pointed  out  that  the  Brad- 
ford-Institution for  the  Blind  did  not  derive  'benefit 
from     any     financial      aid     granted     by     Poor-law 
guardians,    but   several    board*    of    guardians    had 
recognised  the  advantage  of  granting  such  aid,   as 
in   the   long   run   it  proved   a  saving  to  the   rate- 
payers, jjid  enabled  marry  unfortunate  blind  persons 
to  earn    a    livelihood   without    the   knowledge   that 
they  were  paupers. 

Mr.  Mallinson  explained  that  one  of  the  relief 
sections  had  been  called  upon  to  consider  the  two 
cases  to  which  reference  had  been  made :  but  as 
no  direct  applications  had  been  received  for  Poor- 
law  aid  tihev  could  not  be  dealt  with  on  such  lines 
as  those  indicated  by  Mr.  Tate  and  Mr.  Warner. 
I  A  number  of  questions  were  replied  to  by  Mr.  Tate, 
'  and  it  was  decided1  that  fcba  matter  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  relief  section  directly   interested. 

The  correspondence  read  by  the  Clerk  included  a 
communication   from  the  Local  Government  Board 
with    regard   to   the   Vaccination  Order,    1907.       It 
was  apparent  that  any  reference  to  the  vaccination 
question  would  lead  to  a  long  debate,   and   it  was 
therefore  decided  that  a  special  committee    consist- 
ing of  the  chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  chairmen 
of    the    relief   sections   slhoujd    be    appointed.     Mr. 
Mallinson,  as  chairman  of  ote  of  the  relief  sections, 
declined  to  be  a  member  of  the  special  committee, 
humorously   remarking   thai  he  would   be   wasting 
time   in  efforts   to  convert  any  of   the  three    anti- 
vaccinators  who  would   be  .placed   upon   that   com- 
mittee.   The   Rev.   J.    Poyhton   consented    to   take 
Mr.  Mallineon's  olace. 
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BLINDJIQUJCK  CLIMBS 

TO  PERILOUS  HEIGHT 

Crowd  Watches  His  Achievement 

With  Breathless  interest 

■ . 

WARSAW,  Ind.,  June  12.— "I'll  get 
it."  A  crowd  of  persons  who  were 
glancing  at  the  top  of  the  Elk's  temple, 
Urasd  quickly  e^qut  to  discover  thai 
j-toe  speaker  was  "Bu:'  '  Patterson,  who 
is  totally  blind.  Before  anybody  could 
object  the  young  man  picked  his  way 
to  the  winding  stairway  and,  two  steps 


<-/N 


-YVat  a  time,  went  to  a  window  on  «  e 
third  floor.  A  moment  later  ,  orm 
was  seen  slowly  lowering  to  a  nario* 

'"Bud  Patterson  had  volunteered  to 
teir  away  a  board  on  winch  a  lar  e 
-X    hafq    become    entangled.      Bteatn 

1 1,  f      with    his   face    just    above   the 

.  he  is  seen  on  the  streets  u  lln  a  °°**^ 

Zd   to   Anything,   often   "=tlng  «3   an 

^  SSTUf  J  ft  *„„»,  ««- 
works'"  asked  Bud  Patterson.       No    I 

even  if  it  was  possible  that  «*«*" 
should  return,  but  it  is  all  In  being 
ireful  It  is  still  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
Sow  tot  others  are  obtaining  enjoy- 
5£  from  fireworks,  and  therefore 
hive  no  feeling  against  the  <^-Ume 
Sa  of  celebrating  that  jr^M^ 
sacred  to  every  citizen  of  the  Unite 
Slates." 


/DEAF  MUTES  AND  THE  BL^ND. 

Ex^mkfciag  ComrJ.ttee  Praises  Work 

4cQoApli?hed  at  Mackay 

Institute. 


In  the  report  jf  tlie  committee  which, 
had  been  .  requested  to  examine  the 
pupils  of  the  Ma  okay  Institution  for 
Protestant  Deaf  Mutes  and  the  Blind, 
much  praise  is  given  for  the  work 
accomplished.  It  is  stated  that  to 
some  of  the  examiners,  if  not  all,  the 
exhibition  ot  the  work  of  the  pupils 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation. 
That  s-o  much  was  accomplished  by 
borne  of  the  pupils  specially  in  a  short 
pane,  was  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
faithfulness  of  the  teachers  and  the 
Success  of  their   methods. 

The  results  of  Miss  Ross's  work  in 
'he  kindergarten  class  were  a  sur- 
prise, the  ability  displayed  by  the 
hildren  in  lip  reading  being  admlr- 
<ble,  and  the  success  attending  the 
fforls  to  correct  defective  speech 
.nd  teach  articulation  to  the  deaf 
nd    dumb   had    been   most   marked. 

Written  answers  to  the  questions  in 

_eography    (class        taught       by    Miss 

tfjaraldine    Daly),        written        on     the 

blackboard,       showed    a    good    general 

knowledge    of    the    subject;    and     the 

grammatical        analysis     of    sentences ' 

iven    at    random    by    the    examiners 

*as    very    satisfactory. 

The    same    remarks    applied    equally 

oil  to  the  subject  of  Scripture,  taught 
by    Miss    Myrtle    Miller. 

ie  examiners  were  well  pleased 
with  the  progress  made  by  the  blind 
taught  by  Mi.  s  Ida  McLeod.  They 
worked  out  examples  in  arithmetic  • 
and  used  the  Braille  system  of  writ- 
ing with  a  facility  that  was  most 
gratifying. 

On  the  attainment  of  the  blind  musi- 
cal pupils,  by  Miss  Catherine 
Smith,    special    emphasis    is   laid,    I 


playing    of    the    piano,       it    is    stated, 
being    a    feature    of    the    examination. 

Two  $10  gold  pieces,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Abner  Kingman,  for  the  best  pupils 
in  the  school,  were  awarded  to  Mina 
Wallace,  of  Kingsbury,  aged  13,  and 
to  Huntley  Muir,  of  Huntingdon,  aged 
17. 

It  afforded  the  committee  gratifica- 
tion to  find  that  the  industrial  arid 
practical  side  of  education  was  well 
exemplified.  Many  of  the  boys 
would  be  able,  on  leavlrj?  the,  institu- 
tion, to  at  once  qualify  in  the  work 
of  carpentry,  cabinet- making  and 
shoemaking,  and  become  partly,  if 
not  wholly,  self-supporting.  The  girls 
were  taught  plain  sewing,  dressmak- 
ing and  cooking,  which  knowledge  was 
a  necessary  "Complement  to  their  liter- 
ary training. 

The  committee  was  impressed  with 
the  evident  need  for  larger  accommo- 
dation, even  for  the  present  number 
of  pupils;  but  more  particularly  for  the 
extension  of  the  work.  Especially 
was  there  Imperative  necessity  for  a 
hall,  where  all  public  exercises  and 
daily  meetings  of  the  pupils  could  be 
conveniently  held.  It  was  always 
discouraging  and  difficult  to  work 
and    plan    in    cramped    quarters,     be- 


sides being  perilous  to  the  health  of 
tlie  staff  and  school.  For  a  whole 
generation  now  this  very  important 
work  had  been  carried  on  in  the  pre- 
sent building,  and  it  was  today  in  such 
a  prosperous  condition  as  to  justify 
an  appeal  to  a  sympathetic  and  gen- 
erous public.  Moreover,  the  time 
was  propitious,  as  there  was  now 
great  prosperity,  and  large  and  am- 
ple fortunes  were  being  accumulated 
by  many  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

In  conclusion,  fitting  reference  was 
made  to  the  able  oversight  of  the  in- 
stitution by  Mrs.  Ashcroft,  the  super- 
intendent. 

The  committee,  which  carried  out 
the  examinations  was  composed  of 
Revs.  Messrs.  Bushell,  Clark  and 
Heine. 


RETURNS  SHOW  GuKE  AHEAD 


Election  of  Blin4  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa Almost  Assured. 


Official    Count    ot    Forty-one    Out    of 

Set-enty-five   Counties   Indicates 

Majority  ot  8,000. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  June  13.— Up  to 
noon  to-day  the  official  returns  from 
forty-one  out  of  seventy-five  counties 
indicated  the  election  of  T.  P.  Gore  for 
United  States  Senator  for  Oklahoma  by 
a.  majority  of  8,000.  Mr.  Gore  is  blind, 
and  has .  been  so  since  he  was  eleven 
years  old,  when  he  accidentally  shot  his 
right  eye  out  with  an  arrow  gun.  At 
that  time  he  was  a  page  in  the  Missis- 
sippi senate.  Three  years  before  a  play- 
mate had  blinded  his  left  eye  with  a 
stone. 

Gore  has  won  laurels  in  politics  and 
law.  A  page  at  eleven,  nominee  for  the 
legislature  at  nineteen,  Populist  elector 
at  large  In  Mississippi  three  years  later, 
unanimously  elected  in  1900  for  Congress 
by  thf:  Populists  in  Texas.  Such  is  the 
political  history  of  Thomas  Pryor  Gore. 
But  always  he  was  defeated.  He  never 
held   office   since   his   pageship. 

Gore's  character  is  best  portrayed  by 
these  instances:  When  told  by  his  father 
that  he  must  prepare  to  attend  a  school 
for  the  blind,  he  replied:  "I  will  go  to 
school  here,"  and  he  did.  He  had  his 
books  read  to  him.  and  relied  entirely  on 
his  memory,  and  took  first  honors  in  his 
class.  That  memory  defeated  Congress- 
Money. 

The     Congressman      was     to     speak     in 


Hohenlinden.  Mr.  Gore,  twenty  and 
blind,  requested  a  division  of  time.  Mr. 
Money  rudely  replied:  "I  will  speak  as 
long  as  I  please;  you  are  at  liberty  to  do 
the  same."  He  spoke  for  three  hours. 
The  younger  man  waited  patiently,  and 
then  entertained  the  rural  crowd  for  four 
hours.  He  quoted  the  Congressional 
Record,  page  by  page,  of  his  celebrated 
antagonist,   ridiculing  him   unmercifully. 

At    the    close    the    thoroughly    enraged 
Congressman  remarked:   "If  you  were  not- 
blind  I  would  debate  with  you  in  another 
way."     Then   came  this  reply: 

"Congressman,  blindfold  yourself  and 
come  on."  But  the  challenge  went  un- 
heeded. 


BE 

Ihmocratft  Candidate  Gore  in  In- 
diana Was  a  Page  in  Mississippi 
Senate  When  11  Years  Old. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  June  14- -Offi- 
cial returns  from  the  Democratic  pri- 
maries received  here  yesterday  a: 
•noon  from  forty-nine  of  the  seventy- 
five  counties  give  T.  P.  Gore,  of  T.aw- 
ton,  the  blind  candidate  for  United 
States  senator,  a  majority  of  1.000  over 
Hoffman.  Gore  has  been  blind  si 
he  was  11  years  old,  when  he  acci- 
dentally shot  his  right  eye  out  with  ah 
arrow  gun. 

Three  years  before  a  playmate,  while 
in  a  boyish  passion,  had  blinded  his 
left  eye  with  a  stone. 

Gore  has  been  in  politics  since,  at  the 
age  of  11.  he  was  a  page  in  the  Missis- 
sippi senate.  At  19  he  was  the  nominee 
for  the  legislature  of  that  state,  and 
three  years  later  he  was  Populist  elect- 
or at  large.  In  1900  he  was  unanimous- 
ly selected  for  congressional  standard 
bearer  by  the  Populists  in  Texas  while 
he  was  absent  in  South  Dakota,  leak- 
ing stump  speeches  for  the  fiwion 
ticket.  He  lives  at  Lawton,  and  has 
made  speeches  in  all  the  campaigns 
since  he  came  to  this  territory,  severaJ 
vears   ago,  P 
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RISE  OF  THE  BLIND  MAN 

WHO   IS  NAMJft©  FOR  SENATOR 

Social  tyiThe»'iribune. 

f~V^W/\r^  June  15- — T*  p>  Gore' 
who \asVSren  named  for  United  States 

senator,  is  blind  and  has  been  since  he 
was  11,  when  he  accidentally  shot  his 
right  eye  out  with  an  arrow  gun.  At 
that  time  he  was  a  page  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi senate.  Three  years  before, 
a  playmate  while  in  a  boyish  passion, 
had  blinded  his  left  eye  with  a  stone. 

Gore  has  won  laurels  in  politics  and 
the  law.  A  page  at  11,  nominee  for  the 
legislature  at  19,  populist  elector  at 
large  in  Mississippi  three  years  later, 
unanimously  selected  in  1900  for  con- 
gressional standard  bearer  by  the  same 
party  in  Texas,  while  absent  in  South 
Dakota  speaking  for  the  fusion  ticket — 
such  is  the  political  history  of  Thomas 
Pryor  Gore.  But  always  he  was  de- 
feated. He  never  held  office  since  his 
pageship.  He  has  made  stump  speeches 
in  Oklahoma  and  has  been  active  in 
all  campaigns  since  he  went  there. 

Gore's  character  is  best  portrayed  by 
three  instances.  When  told  by  his 
father  that  he  must  prepare  to  at- 
tend a  school  for  the  blind,  he  replied: 

"I  will  go  to  the  school  here  (in  Mis- 
sissippi). A  blind  school  will  furnish 
neither  the  books  nor  the  opportunity 
I   seek." 

And  he  did.  Charles  Pitman  read 
his  books  to  him  in  the  normal  school 
and  he  took  first  honors  in  his  class. 
T.  L.  Lamb  was  his  amanuensis  in  the 
law  school,  both  being  graduated  at  the 
same  time.  All  through  the  normal 
school  and  university,  memory  was 
young  Gore's   reliance. 


That  acuta  memory  defeated  Con- 
gressman Money,  now  a  United  States 
senator  from  Mississippi.  The  con- 
gressman was  to  speak  in  Hohenlinden, 
a  small  rural  town.  Mr.  Gore,  20  and 
blind,  requested  a  division  of  time.  Mr. 
Money,  who  had  heard  of  him,  rudely 
replied : 

"I  will  speak  as  long-  as  I  please;  you 
are  at  liberty  to  do  the  same." 

He  hurang-ued  the  voters  for  three 
hours,  never  dreaming  that  young  Gore 
would  reply.  The  younger  man  waited 
patiently  until  his  time  and  then  en- 
tertained the  rural  crowd  for  four 
hours.  He  quoted  the  congressional 
record,  page  by  page,  of  his  celebrated 
antagonist,  ridiculing  him  unmercifully. 
At  the  close,  the  thoroughly  enraged 
congressman  remarked  : 

"If  you  were  not  blind  I  would  de- 
bate with  you  in  another  way." 
Came  the  reply: 

"Congressman,  blindfold  yourself  and 
march  out."  But  the  challenge  went 
unheeded. 

His  first  forensic  effort  of  a  legal 
nature  was  the  defense  of  his  boyish 
friend,  Reuben  Smith,  charged  with 
murder.  At  that ,  time  Mr.  Gore  was 
attending  law  school.  Hearing  that  his 
neighbor  and  friend  was  in  serious 
trouble,   he  wrote: 

"I   trust   I   may  defend   him.     He   is 

too   noble   to   have   murdered   anyone." 

The  same  day  young  Gore  wrote  this 

letter  the   boy  in  jail  had  said   to  the 

father   of  that   student: 

"Young  Tom  must  speak  for  me.    His 
eloquence  will  save  me." 
And  it  did. 


BLIND  SENATOR. 

Blind  Man  in  Oklahoma  Likely  to  G'c 
to   Congress. 


Thomas    P.    (Jure,      of      Oklahoma 
<ity,    Oklahoma,    whose      nomination 
for   United   States   senator  over  Roy 
Hoffman    seems    to   be    assured    from 
the   returns   of  fifty   out   of  seventy- 
one  counties,  has  been -blind  since  he- 
was  eleven  years  old,  when   he  acci- 
dentally shot  his  right  eye  out  with 
an  arrow  gun.     Three  years  before  a 
playmate,  while  in  a  boyish  passion, 
had  blinded  his  left  eye  with  a  stone. 
Gore  has  been  in  politics  since  at  the 
of  eleven  years,  he   was   a  page 
in   the   Mississippi  senate.     At   nine- 
teen he  was  a  nominee  for  the  Iegis- 
'ature  of  that  state,  and  three  years 
later  he  was  Populist  elector  at  large. 
In  1900  lie  was  unanimously  selected 
lor  coM-ressional  standard  bearer  by 
the  Populists  in  Texas,  while  he     was 
absent     in    South      Dakota      making 
stump  speeches  for  the  fusion  ticket, 
lie   lives  in   Lawton.     Ok.,  and 
made  speeches  in   all    the  campaigns 
since   he   came   to  that   territory  sev- 
eral years  ago,  J 


BOOMS  BLIND  OKLAHOMAN. 

W.  A.  Croffut  Favors  Thomas  Gore  as 
Democratic  Presidential  Choice. 

Edittf  hpj/^iwio  is  it  that  is  looking 
for  a  winner  for  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion of  next  year? 

In  the  summer  of  1%0  I  met  on  the  po- 
litical stump  of  South  Dakota  the  moat 
eloquent  platform  orator  I  (had  ever 
heard.  He  capivated  every  audience,  and 
hearing  hi  voice  in  a  running  debate 
I  became  aware  that  my  own  was  not  at 


all  indispensable   in    that   campaign,     ma 
name  iiomas    P.    Gore,      lie   is   en- 

tirely   blind,    and    was    led    by    the    1 
from  place  to  place.     I  see  by  your  p 
that,  this  young  orator  has  this  week  1 
chosen  to  the  United  States   Senate  from 
Oklahoma.     Those   who    have    heard    him 
will   at  once  mention  him   for   the  Presi- 
dential possibility  of  next  summer. 

He  possesses  certain  definite  qualifica- 
tions: 

He  is  younger  than  Bryan  or  Roose- 
velt, but  within  the  Constitutional  re- 
quircments.  Born  several  years  after  the 
throes  of  the  civil  war,  he  could  hardly 
be  objectionable  on  military  grounds  to 
cither    Confederates    or    members    of    the 

G.  A.  R. 

For  another  reason  he  is  pre-eminently 
eligible,  for  he  hails  from  a  State  that  is 
neither  North  nor  South,  and  really  rep- 
resents the  Great  West,  coming  from  a 
region  nearer  the  geogaphical  center  of 
the  #ountry  than  and  President  we  have 
ever   had. 

He  has  already  made  a  notable  success 
at  the  bar,  and  will  make  a  high  mark 
in  the  Senate.  He  has  not  awakened 
sectional  hostilities  or  personal  jeasousies. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Mr.  Gore  is  lit- 
tle known.  He  is  not  little  known  in  the 
West,  but  well  known  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  per- 
haps not  an  advantage  for  a  candidate  to 
be  too  widely  known.  The  best  known 
men  in  this  country  have  not  in  fifty 
years  been  elected  President  the  first 
time,  with  the  single  exception  of  Grant. 
Men  who  were  not  much  known  were  pre- 
ferred to  Clay  and  Webster,  Calhoun  and 
Benton,  Fremont,  Cass,  Seward,  Scott, 
Chase,  Blake,  Conkling,  Sheridan,  and  the 
two  Shermans. 

Total  blindness  can  scarcely  be  a  dis- 
qualifications, for  eyes  are  quite  as  im- 
portant to  a  Senator  as  to  a  President. 
We  know  that  Justice  is  always  blind, 
and  that  a  mere  physical  defect  is  of  little 
account  compared  with  the  moral  and 
mental  obliquity  that  has  afflicted  some 
of  our  presidents.        W.  A.   CROFFUT. 


Aid  Association  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  board  of  ai- 
rectors  of  the  Aid  Association  for  the  Blind 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  president, 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerson  Main,  presided. 
Mrs.  Galloway,  chairman  of  ways  and 
means  committee,  reported  a  good  result 
from  the  fete  at  Friendship.  A  rising  vote 
of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mrs.  John  R. 
McLean. 

It  was  reported  from  the  industrial  com- 
mittee that  the  association  is  now  in  a  po- 
sition to  teach  either  in  their  own  homes  or 
at  the  Home  for  the  Blind  the  blind  resi- 
dents of  the  District  such  trades  as  are 
taught  by  the  association.  Mrs.  Main  re- 
ported $8  additional  toward  the  fresh  air 
fund  for  the  association,  making  a  total  of 
$111.  Mrs.  James,  chairman  of  the  admis- 
sion committee,  reported  two  applications 
for  admission   under  advisement. 
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Gore's   Wife    His   Helper. 

T.  P.  Gore,  the  blind  man  whosa  nomi- 
nation and  electioja^BTTme  of  the  Sena- 
tors from  Oklahoma  now  seem  assured, 
and  a  part  of  whose  Interesting  Hi- 
story was  told  in  this  column  several 
daya  ago,  owes  much  of  his  success  to 
'is  wife.  She  it  is  who  reads  f,  him 
fie    dally    papers,    so    that    ,]e    may    kffp 

informed  as  to  current  events;  his  law 
books,  so  that  he  may  remain  abreast  of 
l»s  competitors  in  his  profession,  and 
such  volumes  as  the  Congressional  Rec- 
'"-"•  so  that  he  may  obtain  ammunition 
ror  use  in  his  political  campaigns.  Tie 
is  of  pleasing  appearance,  and  his  afflic- 
tion Is  not  obvious  to  one  who  sees  him 
from  a  short  distance.  So  quick  are  his 
mental  faculties,  as  ,8  usual  wlu,  the 
I,,,n'  ■  that  he  has  been  enabled  'o  tri- 
umph over  many  men  not  handicapped  as 
"'•  Is.  Should  he  be  successful  In  his 
effort  to  enter  the  Senate,  he  will  not  ho 

""V""''"  than  a  month  or  so  before  he 
WHl    be    able    tO    distinguish    , 

^colleagues  merely  from  the  sound  of 
their  respective  voices.     That  he  win  be 

gress     itfhet,m0Rt   Strlkine  figurea  in  Con- 
M/ss     lf    the    new    Sltate    gendg    him 

Washington,  is  certain. 


y— _JBlliid   Sti^llonts   Gi-adnate. 

N.Etej|g4^*'1TV-   Neb.,   June   14.— 
TheAfcnrrrl  i   at  the  institute  foi 

the    ojind    was    held    in    the    chap*  1    ,.t. 
that    institution    last    evening    and    this 
afternoon    the    graduating'  exerei- 
the  school  took  place.     Clarence  Gish 
was  the  graduate  from  the  lif<  • 
industrial  department  and  L.  B.  G  11 
from    the  Joining    department.      All    of 
the   scholars   of   the    school    will 
for    their    homes    this    evening   and    In 
the  morning. 

J.    Howard,    of   Burr,   had    tw>    resi- 
dents    of     that     village    arrested 
brought  to  this  city  charged  with   as- 
sault.    They  had   their   hearing  b 
Judge     Wilson     yesterday.      Alexander 
Anderson     was     discharged    and    L.    ,T. 
Wilcox    was    held    until    the    24th    for 
hearing  and   released   on    bond.      They 
have  been  having  considerable  ti 
since    the    controversy    came    tip    over 
the   granting  of  a  saloon   license. 

FfQSi 


''The  Barber#  Gambling  King, 

orCtiicago  Is  Once  Again 

Supreme, 

POLITICIANS     HIS     PAWNS 


brushes  Opponents  and  Build; 
Up   Fortune  on   Policy  of 
I  Buying  Immunity,  , 


"Somewhere  between  a  cigar  and'  a  mil- 
lion dollars  any   man.  can  be  bought." 

That  is  the  philosophy  and  oft-repeated 
declaration  of  John  Condon,  -fhn  hliinfl>  ra- 
cing magnate  and  newly  crowned  gambling 
king  of  Chicago.  By  this  standard  he  has 
measured  men.  By  its  practical  applica- 
tion he  has  forced  his  way,  uneducated 
and  sightless,  through  hordes  of  envloas 
politicians  and  ^gamblers  to  the  throne  of 
the    "under   world." 

John  Condon,  "The  Barber,"  is  the  most 
striking  figure  of  a  remarkable  group  of 
men.  Probably  the  only  prototype  of  the 
man  was  the  renowned  "Blind  Boss  Buck- 
ley" of  San  Francisco,  once  undisputed 
political   dictator  of  a  metropolis. 

Condon's  sway  has  not  extended  so  far. 
To  the  ordinary  Chicagoan  he  is  but  a 
name.  But  to  the  Inner  city  he  is  su- 
preme. 

The  semi-public  gambling  dens  with 
which  the  streets  are  being  dotted  are 
under  his  control.  The  pool-room  keepers 
look  to  him  for  orders.  Through  his  hench- 
man, "Tom  McGinnis,"  his  orders  are 
distributed. 

With    the    contemplated    opening    of    the 
1  Cook   County    racetracks    the   grip   of   Con- 
don  would   he  all  embracing. 

Gambled  for  30  Years. 

Condon  has  been  a  factor  in  Chicago 
gambling  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He 
has  been  a  contemporary  and  associate  of 
"Sam"  Dahl,  "Mike"  McDonald,  George 
Hankins,  "Cy"  Janes,  Curt  Gunn  and 
scores  of  others  who  made  millions  and 
lost  them.  Condon  has  made  his  million 
jand  retained  it.  His  associates  have  died 
or  retired,  many  of  them  "broke,"  hut  sur 
founded      by      friends.      John     Condon     has 


'  .' — 


<  r> 


Si.ouo.iioo,     bat     can.     count     his     siifcer 
,,    friends  un   the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

lie  came  to  Chicago  as  the  protege  of 
"Sam"  Dahl  about  1872.  In  L/Ogansport, 
Ind.,  where  Dahl  found  him,  he  had  been 
an  itinerant  barber  and  porter.  The  ethics 
of  the  gambling  game  were  quickly  assimi- 
lated by  Condon. 

He  was  nervy,  he  was  cold-blooded.  Con- 
don started  as  a  minor  employe  of  Dahl 
In  Indiana  and  came  to  Chicago  as  his 
partner.  Gambling  dens  at  11!)  Clark 
street  and  14  Qulncy  street  were  estab- 
lished by  the  partners  and  soon  were  no- 
torious. 

Within  a  year  of  his  arrival  in  Chicago 
Condon  had  become  the  recognized  "riser" 
)f  the  fraternity.  His  plan  was  said  to  be 
a  simple  one.  Where  another  gambler  con- 
tributed $100  for  protection,  Condon  paid 
.$200.  His  apparent  generosity  was  quickly 
repaid. 

Never  Gambled  Himself. 

But  lie  got  into  the  inner  circle  of 
graft  and  has  remained  there.  Politics 
was  no  factor  in  Condon's  plans.  As  a 
gambling  magnate  he  played  only  whist 
and  for  amusement.  As  a  part  owner  of 
a  half  dozen  race  tracks  he  has  never 
owned  a  race  horse  nor  displayed  interest 
In    a    race. 

Republican  or  Democratic  administrations 
were  the  same  to  him.  Every  official  he 
needed  had  his  price,  and  Condon  paid  it. 
To  some  it  was  money,  to  others  political 
aid.  to  others  It  was  given  In  different 
iva.vs,  but  while  Condon  was  at  times  only 
in  unimportant  cog  in  the  machine  he  was 
ilways    "Inside." 

His  entry  into  racing  came  as  an  acci- 
lent.  He  had  cleared  a  fortune  through 
■mining  poolrooms  and  "tape  games"  in 
he  city  when  Edward  Corrigan,  then 
>wner  of  the  old  West:  >Side  race  track,  en- 
leavored  to  close  the  locai  poolrooms.  He 
vas  fought  by  Condon,  Sid  McHle,  "Billy" 
vlartin  and  George  V.  Hankins,  and  when 
Corrigan  transferred  his  racing  to  Haw- 
horne  the  quartet,  in  the  continuance  of 
:he  battle,  started  the  Garfield  Park  race 
:raek  on  the  West  Side. 

The     conflict     between     the     "Master     of 
lawthorne"   and   the   Garfield    Park   syudi- 
:ate    continued     Intermittently     until     the; 
atter  track  .was  closed   in  a   police  raid  in  I 
vhlch  three  lives  were  lost  and   racing  In 
:hicago    killed   for  years. 

Starts  Three  Tracks. 

Condon  had  seen  the  profits  of  the  racing 
;ame  and  for  a  time  abandoned  the  smaller 
jambling  operations  for  the  track.  He  ae- 
juired  the  Koby  property  and  had  con- 
structed there,  the  trio  of  notorious  Roby 
:racks,  Lakeside,  Sheffield  and  Forsythe, 
;he  memory  of  which  leave  an  unpleasant 
:aste   in  the   mouths  of  lovers  of  racing. 

The  Indiana  law,  limiting  racing  to 
wenty-eight  days,  was  evaded  by  shifting 
he  programmes  to  the-  almost  adjoining 
:racks. 

The  racing  methods  were  notorious.  The 
•aces  were  said  to  have  been  arranged 
is  methodically  as  the  "tape  games"  in 
vhich  the  owner  had  first  gained  a  fortune, 
•'ew  bets  were  made  at  the  track  as  local 
lettors  soon  grew  wary,  but  the  races 
frere  soon  declared  to  be  run  for  the 
•foreign  books."  Agents  of  the  racing 
aagnates  wagered  great  sums  in  other 
»,  where  the  races  were  posted  in 
rooms,  and  the  bettors  divided  tor- 
ches. 

In  the  meantime  the  Harlem  track  had 
jeen  built  by  Hankins,  McIIie  and  Mar- 
he  former  associates  of  Condon.  Its 
interfered  with  Roby  and  the  Cook 
'oiinty  Sheriff  began  a  series  of  raids  that 
luickly  closed  the  track.  When  it  re- 
jpencl  it  had  become 'the  property  of  John 
,'ohdon  and  the  raids  ceased. 

"Will  Get  Right  Ones." 
The  power  of  the  new  owner  ,V;,s  quickly 
hi    aided  the  killing  of  a 
bill  legalizing  racing  [D   Illinois. 
"I    can  anyway;    let    the   others   take 

of  themselves,"  he  said.      When  pub- 
ic Indignation    forced  the  cessation  of  rae 
ng     about     Chicago     Condon       closed       his 
mid     bade    his    employes    keep    n,. 
racks    In    Bhppe.       "It's   only   a    matter   of 
und  the  men.      he  commeuted.      "Vou 


;an't   bundle  a,ll    the   people,    but   we'll  rgfet' 
:he  right  ones  after  a   while." 

Tlben  Condon  turned  his  attention  to  his 
rther  racing  interests.     The  Crescent  City 

in  California,  the  Douglas  Park  track  in' 
Louisville,  the  Gross  Point  track  in  Detroit 
and  the  Fort  Erie  track  in  Canada  are 
j  among  those  in  which  he  is  interested  or 
controls  in  addition  to  his  Illinois  and 
i  Indiana  holdings. 

With  the  advent  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration Condon  again  turned  all  his  atten- 
tion to  Chicago.  The  secret  of  his  power 
is  his  own,  but  in  a  month  he  had  become 
recognized  as  the  absolute  arbiter  of  Chi- 
cago gambling. 

All  Bow  to  Their  "Boss." 

"Tom"     McGInnis,     "Jim"     O'Leary    and 

"Mont"  Tennes,  the  ostensible  leaders,  and 

even   John  F.  O'Malley  and  other  political 

allies    of   Mayor   Busse,    look   obediently   to 

the    "blind    boss." 

With   the   exposure  of   his  plans   lor   re- 

I  opening  racing  Condon  Is  said  to  fear  an- 

!  other  storm   of   protest  and    may   postpone 

their  opening  another  season. 

The  grandstands  already  had  been  reno- 
vated and  the  tracks  leveled  when  Super- 
intendent Loonem  and  others  received  or- 
ders to  cease  work  for  the  present.  The 
work  of  fitting  up  new  gambling  dens 
throughout  the  city  has  been  given  fresh 
impetus. 

John  Condon  resides  in  a  mansion  at 
262:'.  Michigan  avenue  for  which  he  paid 
$50,000  a  few  years  ago.  For  fourteen 
years  he  has  been  blind,  the  result  of  an 
eye  trouble  which  had  affected  him  for 
years  previous.  Before  losing  his  sight 
the  gambler  was  renowned  for  his  pug- 
nacity. Since  that  time  a  suave  and  diplo- 
matic manner  has  replaced  the  Tough 
speech  and  attitude  of  his  youth.  While 
he  has  spent  a  fortune  endeavoring  to 
recover  his  Sight,  he  rarely  refers  to  his 
infirmity  and  apparently  is  not  deeply  af- 
fected  by  it. 

The    blind    gambler   is    married    and    the 
?■»♦>"  •  of  *„■„  children 

From 
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GENIUS  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Revealed  by    Exhibits    at     Local   Insti- 


tute. 


,/' 


An  interesting  exhibit  of  work  ac- 
complished by  the  students  ot  the  Con- 
necticut Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
seen  yesterday  otteruoou  at  the  Insti- 
tute following  the  class  day  exercises 
which  were  held  Friday  afternoon, 
'i'ne  pupil6'  work  showed  marvelous 
6lilll,  considering  the  difficulties  under 
which  it  was  accomplished.  The  car- 
pentry was  particularly  line  an  the 
teachers  of  the  young  students  have 
reason  to  teei  proud  of  their  work  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

On  Friday  an  interesting  musical 
and  literary  program  was  given  by  the 
pupils.  Antone  Martoue  on  the  violin, 
and  Alice  liollowell  on  the  piano,  en- 
tertained     with     soJos.       Several    duets 


were  played  by  the  two    oniidren.     The 

band  of  the    institution    played    teveral 

6el6(  cions    and    the    program    concluded 

i  with  an  exhibition  ot  modeling  work  by 

|  the  carpentry  class    of  the  school. 


THE  EDUCATION 
OF  THE  BLIND 


iirrrjmE>nSG     essay     read     by 

MISS   LlOA   WHITFIELD. 


Related      <he       Ke*&D.tp\\*\\m*ni.» 
hanrn   BrldgMnsn  and   Hel«o 
Keller  and  their  Work, 


ot 


Miss  Linna  Whitfield  who  graduated 
this  year,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind."  It  was  a  very 
interesting  paperaftfJJs  given  below: 

Man,  througW^fusTfive  senses,  holds 
communion  with  nature.  Through 
them  he  comes  in  contact  with  Ms 
surroundings,  and  interprets  the 
thoughts  of  the  creator.  He  put  the 
soft  cares  of  the  wind  against  his 
cheek,  inhales  the  rich  perfumes  of  the 
blossoming  trees  and  enjoys  the  taste 
of  their  luscious  fruit.  He  listens  with 
delight  to  the  chime  of  bells,  the  gurgle 
of  streams,  the  song  of  birds  and  the 
voices  Of  friends.  He  sees  May  calling 
forth  her  violets  and  June  heF  ro»e«; 
the  bright  sunshine  bringing  out  the 
rich  foliage  of  the  forest,  and  night 
painting  a  dark  back  ground  for  the 
winking  stars.  Truly,  a  wonderful 
world  is  this  in  which  we  live— a  world 
full  of  beauty,  of  interest,  of  delisht!. 
With  his  five  senses,  man  is  master 
o  the  universe;  without  them,  be  is 
feeble,  helpless,  dead. 

If  I  were  to  ask  you  which  of  -vo-ir 
five  senses  you  would  be  most  unwill- 
ing to  part  with,  I  believe  you  would 
say  the'  the  sense  of  sight.  Yet  how 
many  there  are  whose  lives  are  shroud- 
ed in  darkness.  Here  we  see  a  little 
child  groping  his  way  about  his  home,  | 
searching  for  something  that  is  dear 
to  him.  There,  an  old  man  leaning  on  , 
a  cane,  making  his  way  With  difficulty 
down  an  unfamiliar  street.  No  wonder 
that  the  great  heart  of -humanity  beats 
with  sympathy  for  this  unfortunate 
class,  and  that  kindly  efforts  are  being 
put  forth  to  alleviate  their  sad  condi- 
tion. 

The  American  father  of  the  blind,  | 
Dr.  Samuel  Howe,  has  provided  a  way 
by  means  of  Which  the  lives  of  these 
afflicted  ones  may  become  not  only 
useful  but  happy.  He  has  founded  :  n 
institution  for  the  blind,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  educate  them  so  that  they 
can  support  themselves.  Whatever  oc- 
cupation the  boy  or  girl  expects  to  fol- 
low after  leaving  school,  it  is  assumed 
that  he  will  follow  it  better  and  thus 
live  more  happily  and  worthily,  if  he 
has  a  general  education. 

Hence  the  cirriculu-n  of  studies  pre- 
scribed in  this  and  similar  schools,  is 
broad,  practical  and  comprehensive. 

In  recent  years  the  kindergartens  has 
been  added  to  the  regular  course  of 
Btudy.  Kindergarten  work  seems  to  be 
the  most  essential  feature  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  because  experience 
has  shown  that  at  home  these  unfor- 
tunate little  boys  and  girls  are  coddled 
rather  than  trained;  thus  losing  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  time.  A  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  things  comes  to  the 
blind  through  the  hands,  their  fingers 
being  the  means  by  which  the  brains 
are  reached.    The  kindergarten  has  for 


Miss    Linna    Whltflelrt. 

its  very  aim  this  arousing  of  the  chil- 
dren and  putting  them  in  touch  with 
their  surroundings. 

In  the  higher  departments  of  these 
Institutions,  the  pupils  are  taught  not 
only  the  same  branches  of  learning 
that  we  pursue,  but  also  those  things 
which  will  help  them  to  earn  a  living. 
Music,  of  course,  opens  up  a  most 
delightful  field— a  field  in  which  the 
blind  student  can  work  his  way  with 
little  hinderance  from  his  lack  of  sight 
and  many  have  in  this  profession  a 
means  of  livelihood  for  themselves  and 
1  their  families. 

A  systematic  physical  training  is 
carried  on  in  all  these  institutions.  As 
a  rule,  the  blind  have  less  vitality  and 
more  feeble  constitutions  than  thos<? 
who  possess  the  sense  of  sight,  hence 
a  well  equipped  gymnasium  is  a  neces- 
sity. 

In  the  American  schools  for  the  blind 
embossed  books  are  used.  Extraordl 
nary  pains  were  taken  by  Dr.  Howe 
and  his  assistants  to  perfect  a  system 
which  should  be  at  once  readily  tan- 
gible to  the  fingers  of  the  blind  and 
legible  to  the  eyes  of  their  friends.  Out 
of  all  the  inventions,  the  American 
Braille  system,  the  one  in  use  today, 
is  the  best. 

The  two  most  famous  blind  pupils 
the  world  has  ever  known  are  Laura 
Bridgeman  and  Helen  Keller.  On  the 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire  lived  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child,  Laura.  Her 
affliction  was  due  to  a  severe  attack 
of  scarlet  fever  when  she  was  but  two 
years  old.  Dr.  Howe,  hearing  of  her 
sad  condition,  resolved  to  bring  her  to 
the  Perkins  institution.  There  she 
lived  and  labored  until  she  was  sixty 
years  old,  the  first  case  of  one  so  af- 
flicted being  capable  of  leading  an  in- 
dustrious and  happy  life;  and,  as  the 
first  case,  historically  the  most  remar- 
kable. Hearing  of  Laura  Bridgeman, 
the  friends  of  Helen  Keller  secured  for 
her  a  teacher.  Helen  could  neither  see 
nor  hear;  and  the  story  of  her  rapid 
progress  reads  like  a  romance.  She 
teamed  to  converse  by  placing  her  fin- 
gers lightly  on  the  lips  and  throat  of 
the  speaker.  Her  wonderful  mastery 
of  speech,  both  foreign  and  domestic 
languages,  is  by  all  means  her  most 
remarkable  achievement. 

When    we    contrast    the   useful    and 
happy  lives  of  the  educated  blind,  with 


the  helpless,  hopeless,  joyiah  existence 
of  those  who  have  had  no  such  train- 
ing, we  realize  that  the  world  is  un- 
doubtedly progressing.     When  we  con- 
template the  wonders  accomplished  by 
those   who  arc  so  badly   handicapped 
and   witness  their   sweet  content   aa< 
loving     service,  there     must  be  some 
thing  sadly  amiss  with  ourselves  if  vri 
do  not  feel   inspired   to   do  something 
nobler     tomorrow     than  today — to  U' 
something  better,   higher,   purer,   v> 
each  day  that  sends  its  beauty,  into 
g.rateful  eyes. 


CITY  NEWS 


MAKES  PLEA  FOR  THE 
BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

rogers   addresses 
Parities  conference. 


D 


eclares    ''Borderland"     Cases   Re- 
quire Special  Attention. 


DELEGATES        PRAISE        MINNESO- 

TAIf'S       PAPER J.       PERRINBS 

HAMILTON'S    FIGURES. 


The  general  session  of  the  conference 
this  morning  was  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  "Defectives1'  and  two  valuable 
papers  were  read.  In  the  absence  of  J- 
Moorhead  Murdoch,  M.  D.,  chairman  ol 
the  committee,  Dr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  super- 
intendent of  the  Minnesota  school  for  the 
feeble  minded  aj:  Faribault,   presided. 

Dr.   Rogers   read  a  tpaiper   on   the   rela- 
tions 'between  institutions  for  the  defec- 
tive and  the  public  schools. 
!    Dr.  Rogers  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  a 
more     careful      differentiation      between 
{backward  children  and  those  that  axe  fee- 
ble-minded. .   , 
!    He  stated  taht  there  was  a  special  field, 
for  the   treatment   in  the.  public  schools 
of   backward   and   truant      children     who 
were   often,  through  inexpert  treatment, 
classed  as  defective  when  they  might  be 
nade  useful  and  self-supporting  citizens. 
It  was  for  the   "borderland  cases,"    as 
he  termed  them,  those  which  were  mere- 
ly backward  and  not  feeble-minded,   that 
Dr.       Rogers     pleaded       especially     and 
.hroush   them'  for  those   actually   feeble- 
minded   who    should    be    placed    in    state 
institutions     and   guarded     and     isolated 
throughout     their     lives.       The        paper 
aroused  commendation  and  discussion. 

The  paper  written  by  J-  Perrine  Hamil- 
ton, superintendent  of  the  Michigan  in- 
stitution for  the  employment  of  the 
Mi|iiwas   impressively    read    by     Mrs. 

Striking  statistics  were  given  showing 
bow  small  a  percentage  of  the  adult 
blind  who  might  be  made  self -support- 
ing were  so,  and  the  eloquence  with 
which  Mr.  Hamilton  plead  the  cause  of 
those  who  are  sightless  and  unem- 
ployed caused  frequent  interruptions  of 
'applause. 

A  striking  paragraph  from  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's fine  paper  was  the  following: 

What  blindness  means  to  an  intelli- 
gent, capable  man  or  woman  is 
something  which  only  the  Lord  and 
the  devil  and  those  who  endure  it 
know  anything  about.  In  their  black- 
est nightmares  those  with  sight  can- 
not even  faintly  imagine  it,  and  un- 
employed blindness  is  as  much  worse 
as  despair  is  worse  than  hope. 

The  world  is  so  busy  and  most 
blind  people  are  so  poor  that  read- 
ing, entertainment  and  amusement 
are  out  of  reach.  Employment  then 
is  the  only  solace  and  diversion  left, 
and  certainly  this  is  as  little  as  ihis 
unfortunate  class  has  a  right  to  ask 
and  expect  of  a  generous  and  en- 
liehtened      public.     Employed      blind 


people    may    sometimes     forget,     that 
;,,    are    blind     perhaps    onlyfftj; 

niimit'-s   ■-hi^*«asM«*r*tffmTiTes    to 
_l)U  m  —W*  ■*  rl  iln    ii  i  "'      than  the  hap- 
or    months    or   year.-;    you 
have  over  known. 

WE!  L    (MASG.l    CUM 


Monday,    June    17,    1907. 

BLIND    WOMAN 


«£  V 


At    City    Farm    to    Re- 
ceive   Legacy 


Recently  an  advertisement  was  in- 
serted in  the  local  papers  inquiring 
the  whereabouts  of  Mrs.  Daniel 
Sweatt,  formerly  of  this  city,  the  ad- 
vertisement stating  that  her  brother 
was  dead. 

The  woman  in  question  has  been  at 

the  city  farm  since  April,  1902,   and  is 

82  years   old.     She  became     blind     be- 
fore   entering   the   institution. 

The  superintendent  of  the  charity 
department  was  Saturday  notified  of 
the  money  that  is  coming  to  Mrs. 
Sweatt,  and  steps  will  be  taken  to 
communicate  with  the  administrator 
of  the  brother's  estate  and  to  have  the 
woman  removed  from  the  farm. 

JPMNR 


BEGGARS'  ARMY  IN 
BUSINESS  CENTRE 

•Y 

Strain 'Thronged  With  Men  and 
Women  With  Cups  and  Up- 
turned Hats. 


BUND,    CRIPPLES,    FAKES 


Sightless  "Musicians,"  Who  Play 
Cornet    and     Other     Instru- 
ments,  Familiar   Sights. 


Despite     the     fact     that     Philadelphia 
boasts  of  being  the  home  of  the  largest 
and  best  organized  charities  in  Ami 
its  streets  are  thronged   with   horde 
men    ;uid    women    who.    under   oi 
or  another,  manage   to  gain  a   Irving  by 
coaling   from   reluctant    pockets   a    dole 
to  charity.    The  blind,  the  lame,  the  lazy 
—they   stand   oh   street    corners   oi-  I 
feebly   up   and   down    Chestnut,   Market 
and   Broad   streets,   brazenly   pr 
lo  give  music  ;n  exchange  for  coin,  and 
assaulting  the  ear?  of  the  passersbv  with 
a   discord   of      '-sweet      sounds*'   that   is 
merely    a    noisy    advertisement    for    their 
afflictions  and  the  beggar's- cup  thai   all 
nave  ready. 

The  crippled  beggars  who  haunl    .' 
and  South  Twelfth  streets  are  a  lia 
health,}-,     Well-nourished     sel      of     men, 
<■■  hose  mumbled   appeals  of  helplessness 
daily  bring  into   their  outstretched 
silver   and  copper   showers.   The. 
so  helpless,  either.     About   a   month  ago 
a  cripple  who  had  lost  both   legs  voiced; 
his.  beggar's   plaint    on    Twelfth    str 
those   who  denied    him   bounty    receive 
insults  and  abuse  until  they  finally  coi 

"■'l    i"  the  police.     An  wjii, 

••eut   to  make  the  arrest,   but    thi 

'  ripple  displayed   s uch  agilitv   tie 

managed  to  get  the  officer's  blackjack 
o»l  ol  his  pocket  and  use  it  to  such  good 
'  "  ',|'1   thai   r<  cmen  were  required 

to  subdue  him  sufficiently  to  get  him 
llie   patrol    wagon.     After    hi 


*»» 

the    Minion 
violent    Ilia! 

"n   a    cell. 

V.KI.I. 


hoil-e     he     again      Decaiin 

:i  took  six  men  I 


MATCHED  BY  TRAMPS. 

These   lusty    fellows   are    well- 
by    the   tramps    who   swarm    through    the 
hack   streets   of   the  ■it;,    on   a    house-to- 
house  canvass  for  donations.  They  don't 
really  want    food  as  mm  aone: 

they  usually  appear  ai  a  rime  when 
meals  have  been  cleared  away;  but.  as 
";iH*s  fish  that  comes  to  their  n<>;."  limy 
accept  anything  given  them.  They  have 
tic  physical  misfortune  to  trade:  on.  so 
t  hey  have  acquired  exl  reme  i 
in  "yarn-spinning."  Sometimes  a  few 
real  hoboes  beg  lor  money  on  the  street. 
A  fellow  approached  a  man  on  Ninth 
street  last  week.  "Say,  pard,"  be  beg- 
ged, "I've  been  a-walking  all  day  ami 
I'm  plagucy  thirsty.  Give  me  a  quarter 
lor  a  drink,  will  you?"  Frankness  won 
out.  The  man  got  his  quarter,  though 
the  price  seemed  high. 

Two  women  stroll  a  well-marked  beat 
on  Market  and  Chestnut  streets  and 
smile  and  sing  and  show  their  sightless 
eyes  and  faces  marked  deeply  with  dis- 
ease.   Another  couple,  a  tall  lean,  blind 


was    the    answer,    and    the   amount    was  i 
produced.     But    the      woman's      memory  | 


BEES  ox   CHESTNUT   STREET. 

man,  led  by  a  neatly-dressed  woman, 
have  a  choice  section  of  Broad  and 
Chestnut  streels  lor  their  own.  Faintly 
twaning  a  guitar  and  singing'  in  false 
nasal  tones,  the  man  reaps  a  steady  har- 
vest from  the  pitiful.  Other  couples 
thine  are  familiar  to  all.  A  man  led  by 
a  woman  plays  the  cornet  on  Market 
street,  and  another  on  Eleventh  street 
plays  a  cornet.  The  humorous  part  of 
this  pitiful  procession  is  that  the  escort 
is  necessarily  a  seeing  person,  but  each 
of  tin-  women  has  dropped  into  the  habit 
of  "faking"  blindness.  Partiol  blind- 
ness does  afflict  two  of  them,  but:  unless 
misfortune  seemed  to  rest  on  both  the 
trade  would  not  pay  as  well  as  now. 

On    still   another    "lay"   are   the   "aged 
poor."     In    neat    striped      calico      gowns 
they    mutely    stand,    their    humble    heads 
covered   by  sunbonnets,  and,   as  appeal- 
ing   paraphernalia,    a    most      respectable 
market-basket  siting  on  one  arm.     With 
outstretched  hands,  in  which  one  or  two 
pennies  wink  an  invitation,   they  dumbly 
srek  to  impress  beholders  with  the  idea, 
that    their    very    next    meal    is   dependent 
-i   immediate   addition   to  their  store. 
WOMEN  CLEVEREST  BEGGARS. 
Women    make    the    cleverest       beggars. 
Jew   tricks   are   continually   being   tried. 
Kercni  I.\    ;.    woman  mel   a  business  man 
en    Pine  streel   as  he  was  hurrying  ho 

n   work  and  stopped  him   with   a    piti- 
ful   tale.     She    hud    just    been    discharged 
from    a     hospital,    she    said,    and     needed 
medicine,    but    hail    no    monej    to   gel    it. 
n    ber   hands    she   held    tightlj    a    large 
mi'  v    bottle.     The    man    was  suspicious, 
,ii     charitable.     "Well,    this    once."    he 
eht.     Aloud   he  asked   how  much   the 
medicine   would      cost.     "Forty      cents." 


From 


CRIPPLE     BEATING     POLICEMAN. 

was  bad,  for  the  next  day  she  met  the 
same  man  witli  the  same  story  and  same 
empty   bottle. 

In  the  daylight  one  set  of  sharpers 
"con"  the  public,  and  at  night  another 
comes  forth  to  "share  in  the  division  of 
labor  of  the  beggars'  guild  ami  to  make 
sure  that  no  money  that  can  be  diverted 
tt)  a  beggar's  uses  escapes  their  clutches. 
*hese  night  owls  are  blind,  and  all  are 
insical.  too.  but  few  are  crippled.  The 
itter  class  prefer  the  daytime,  when 
jflie  sun  has  warmed  the  pavements 
'which  their  bodies  must  rest  fnr  several 
botirs.  One  of  these,  a  woman.  con- 
stantly parades  Chestnut  street,  some- 
times blowing  a  piccolo,  at  other  times 
playing  on  a  small  adto-harp  and  sing- 
ing. 

Mill    another    class    swarm    the    streets 
as  soon   as  warm  weather  opens.      Each 
places    himself   on    a    sidewalk    or    c 
step   in    the   vicinity   of   a   hospital,   and 
exhibits    fearful    sores    and    wonderfully 
bandaged  limbs.     He  is  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  produce  a  paper  recom- 
mending him  to  charity,  signed  by  some- 
one prominently  connected  with  the  hos- 
pital.     He   is   the   biggest   fake   of   them 
all.      His    sores    are    the    "live    bug"    of 
the    professional    mendicant.      A      stick 
dipped   in  strong  lye   and   rubbed  on   his 
iie-n    until    hide    and    flesh    have    been 
eaten  into  a  horrid  sore  is  his  method. 

BEGGARS  WHO  OWN  HOUSES. 

For    years    the    public    has    been    cau- 
tioned   against      indiscriminate      giving, 
thus    feeding   a   parasitic  growth    of   hu- 
manity   on    the    city's    streets.      But    in 
Philadelphia    all    is    flourishing      in    the 
Brotherhood  t>f  Beggary.     Few  of  these 
peripatetic    mendicants    were    found    in 
a  recent    investigation  who  did  not  own 
one    or    more    well-rented    houses.    One 
blind    man    paid    a    boy    $6    a    week    to 
lead    him    hack    and    forth    to    his   stand, 
rnd     one     day     when     arrested     he     was 
found    with    over    $36   on    his    person    in! 
small   coins,    which  represented  his  dav'sj 
collection.      All   are  not   as   fortunate  "or  I 
skillful    as    this    man.    but    taking    bad! 
weather  and  bad  luck  into  consideration. 
a  beggar   trusts   to   an    average   of   from 
•>4    to  ->,S  daily,   according    to    his   "lay." 
A  heggar  who  frequents  .Market  street 
.was    followed    into   a    saloon   a    tew    even-,] 
toga    ago.      Going    up    to    the    bar,    lie 
'■mi. Ued    his   pockets   of  small    coins   ami 
received    in    exchange   $10    in    bills.    Th'el 
money    received    in   cup  or  hat  is   never] 
kepi    m    si-Id    long.      The   cups   are    con-J 
atantly    being    emptied    into    a    poc 
and    whenever  a  lull  in   business  allows 
■'   side  street    is  soughl    and   the   tnon 
safely   distributed   in   leather-line, i   po 
,J,S  .'"  tit'  hid  all  over  the  clotl 

or   n>i"   ;■    leather   pouch    that    is   easiiv 
conjfraled  in  the  loose  elothioe.  / 
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WATCHES  FOR 

^THE  BLIND 


Strike  t>e*Hour  and  Minute  or 
[•V/%ave   Raised 
Figures. 

"I  want  a  watch,"  said  a  student 
from  the  Kansas  Institute  for  the 
Blind  as  he  entered  a  jewelry  store 
on  the  west  side,  according  to  the 
Kansas   City   Star. 

"Sorry,  but  I  haven't  a  blind  man's 
watch,"  replied  the  jeweler.  "Have 
one    next    week." 

As  the  blind  man  left  the  store 
several  men  who  were  listening  be- 
gan   to   laugh. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  askc  1 
tb     jeweler. 

"Who  ever  heard  of  a  'blind  man's 
watch?'  "  replied  one  of  them.  How 
could    he   see    what    time    it    was?" 

"Don't    si'?— feels." 

"Feels?" 

■•Y  :id    hears." 

"A  blind  man's  watch  is  just  like 
any  other  watch,  except  that  instead 
of  hands  on  the  dial  the  figurer  rise 
up  at  the  hour  and  the  minutes  are 
told  bv  little  'pegs.'  Some  *  have  a 
spring  which  you  press,  and  it  strikes 
like  a  clock.  A  system  of  long  and 
short  strokes  indicates  the  quarter 
and  hours  and  a  number  of  taps  in- 
dicate the  minutes.  Thus  he  presses 
the  spring  at  2:15  o'clock.  The  watch- 
strikes  twice,  pauses  a  second,  strikef 
once  quickly,  pauses  again  and  strikes 
five  quick  strokes. 


WORK    OF    THE    BLIND. 


On  Fri'iav  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  I^'-fieniutv-IClub  Miss  Anne  V. 
Warty  btStfkMvM  for  the  blind  of  this 
city, '  will  talk  about  her  work.  Miss 
Ward,  who  is  blind,  completed  the  college 
course  at  Vassal'  in  the  required  four 
years.  For  some  months  she  has  been 
employed  in  teaching,  industrially,  and 
educationally,  the  blind  of  Wilmington. 
Specimens  of  work  will  be  exhibited  on 
Friday  afternoon  and  the  occasion  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  those  who  have 
contributed  to  learn  much  about  the 
work  Miss  Ward  has  accomplished. 

The  philanthropic  committee  of  the 
New-Century  Cluo  cordially  invites  all 
interested  to  attend. 


f 
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17        1007 . 


HONEY  COINING  TO 
*,i  A  BLIND  VVOflAN 


Anv   one     knowing  the   address    of 

Mrs.    Daniel      Sweat       Jf***^ 

Lowell,  will  confer*  favor  W  notify 

In*     Mr.     Lane,        th»      office.    Her 

brother   is  dead.  foreo- 

The   woman   referred   to   m  **»«  'orS° 

nig  advertisement     Has  been  at  the  city 

X?m    in    Chelmsford   street,    «J°J$£1 

M02    and   is  82   years     old.     She   Decani 

blind  before  being  admitted^andjm 


BLIND  WAN  "ADMITTED 


n«  friends  or  relatives  in  a  position  to 
no  fr«na*  or  ne  nad  given  up  hope  of 
Sng'the  '  institution  until  her  death, 
-rsup^rintendent  of  the  chanty  £ 
partment      has     beer ,   n        ^    ^^ 

cate    vsitn     me     »"         y,_v~  *-v,p  woman 
brother's  estate  and  to  have  the  wom*i 
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TO  THE  PRESBYTERY 


■ 


Rev.    James    C.    Walker    Made    Flue 

Showins— Rev.    J.    t'.    Finney 

Also    Admitted. 

The  two  hundred  and  eighty-ninth 
stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Bal- 
timore, which  met  at  the  Presbyterian 
ehnrch  at  Ashland.  Baltimore  county, 
yesterday,  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  meetings  of  that  body  be- 
;ause  of  the  prominent  part  taken  In  it 
by  Rev.  James  C.  Walker,  a  blind  man, 
who  has  just  entered  upon  his  career  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  For  three  hours 
this  man  was  the  subject  of  the  most 
critical  and  searching  examinations  the 
clergymen  of  the  Presbyl  y  cou.  i  .re 
him,  and  he  came  off  with  flying,  colors, 
and  even  aroused  enthusiasm  and  admira- 
tion at  his  erudition  and  knowledge  of 
theology,  the  classics,  l^ental  and  moral 
philosophy  and  Hebrew.  Rev.  John  Clark 
Finney,  another  .candidate,  also  passed  a 
fine  examination. 

Rev.  Ammi  Moore  Engle,  the  moderator, 
called  the  Presbytery  to  order  promptly 
at  11  A.  M.,  and  after  a  hymn  had  been 
sung  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  Wynne 
Jones,  of  Baltimore.  The  roll  of  the  mem- 
bers was  called  and  the  docket  was  read. 
Then  the  committee  of  arrangements 
made  announcement  of  the  various  plans 
for  the  meeting.  The  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting  were  read  by  the  stated 
clerk.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Branch,  of  Bllicott 
City,  and  they  were  approved  and  ordered 
to  be  filed  as  read.  The  moderator  ap- 
pointed '  the  standing  committees,  who 
are  to  report  at  the  October  meeting,  and 
the  matter  of  communications  was  taken 
up  and  referred  to  the  proper  commit- 
tees for  appropriate  action,  after  which 
the  roll  of  the  churches  was  called  for 
the  introduction  of  business  and  reports 
from  various  charges. 

This  brought  the  Presbytery  to  the  ex- 
amination of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
Two  candidates,  Messrs.  Walker  and  Fin- 
ney, were  presented  to  the  members,  and 
they  made  formal  application  for  admis- 
sion as  probationers.  On  motion  their  ex- 
amination was  at  once  taken  up,  and 
Messrs.  Finney  and  Walker  were  seated 
at  the  front  of  the  church  and  were  ex- 
amined on  the  various  subjects  prescribed 
in  the  manual.  Any  minister  in  the  as- 
semblage had  the  right  to  question  the 
candidates,  and  many  of  them  exercised 
that  right. 

In    the    afternoon    each    candidate    read 
a  lecture  on  biblical  subjects  assigned  to 
thern   and    later   on   each   preached   a    ser- 
mon from  given  texts.     At  the  conclusion 
of  their  examinations  the  candidates  with- 
drew   and    the   subject   of    their   admission 
was    discussed     by     the    clergymen.       No 
one   had   anything   but   praise   for   the   men 
their  election   was  unanimous.     After 
-    railed    back    they    were    licensed    by 
the  moderator  and  formally  received  into 
the  presbytery. 
The    presbytery    concluded    Its    business 
sion     during     the     afternoon     and     last 
at     there     was     a     special     sermon     by 
Rev.   Hewitt   M.    Bertham,   pastor  of  Cen- 
tal'prpabvterUn   Church.    Baltimore. 
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TO   HELP  THE   BLIND 

Through  Mrs.  Stone  Efforts,  Assist- 
ance Will  Be  Given  the  Afflicted  In 
This  Vicinity.  J 

-Vlrj^rlfiwrVllief  agent  for  the 
United  Charities,  has  inaugurated  a 
worthy  movement  for  the  help  of  the 
blind  in  this  region.  To  that  end,  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  who  is  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
i.ir  i he  Blind1,  is  here,  (hough  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Stone,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  all  blind  persons  in 
the  region  will  be  gladlly  received  by 
her.  Mrs.  Stone  first  appealed  to 
Supt.  Alen,  of  the  Overt) rook  Institu- 
tion to  send  a  teacher  but  being  un- 
aJMe  to  do  so  he  referred  her  letter  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  who  delegat- 
ed Mrs.  Kenedy  to  that  duty.  The  lat- 
ter will  devote  her  attention  to  all 
cases  reported  to  Mrs.  Stone,  teach, 
ing  them  to  read  and  write,  and  give 
them  practical  support  and  assist- 
ance. 

'Any  one  who  knows  of  a  blind  per- 
son in  this  city,  West  Hazleton,  Mo- 
Adoo,  Freehand  or  other  imediate 
towns  will  conifer  a  favor  by  so  re- 
porting to  Mrs.  (Stone. 

ASTONISHING  ANIMAL  STORIES 

Horse  Gu^e^gJuMj  Companion. 
George  and  Kate  were  two  large  white' 
horses   on   m4  uncle's   farm.   Kate    was 

'  I*3'  and  j£e°rge  WaS  her  voIllIltecr 
protector.  When  they  traveled  over  the 
coyh|ry,,roarfs  George  never  failed  to 
sl6V  up  wlien  they  came  to  a  rough 
place  or  to  keep  Kate  clear  of  the  edge 
of  the  road,  lest  she  tumble  over  into 
the  ditch. 

Five  of  the  farm  horses  w«re  scamp- 
ering around  in  the  pasture,  among  them 
George  and  Kate.     The'other  three  soon 
trotted  on  down  the  road  which  led  to 
the   barn.     George   followed    them,   and 
Kate,  left  alone,  also  made  the  attempt. 
Io  reach  the  road  along  which  the  other 
horses  had  gone  she  must  climb   a  hill 
and  pass  tKrough  a  gateway.  Each  time 
Kate   reached   the.  top   of   the    hill   she 
ran  into   the   fence   instead   of   through 
the  gateway.     George  who  had  stopped 
and   looked  back   as   soon  as   he   heard 
her  footsteps  coming  up  the  hill   stood 
watching  her  half  dozen  vain  attempts 


to  join  him  and  the  other  horses.  Then 
he  camq  to  the  rescue.  To  retrace  his 
way  took  but  a  moment,  and  in  another 
they  were  both  passing  out  through 
the  gateway,  Kate's  head  resting 
against  George's  neck. 
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TEACHING  THE  BLIND 

— —  --m — —  — 

Interesting   Address  Was  Made 
b/:^4|inaV,  Ward  at 

,  >         hew-Century    Club. 

■ 

Miss  Anna  V.  Ward,  the  teacher  for 
the  blind  in  this  city,  gave  a  talk  about 
her  work  in  the  New-Century  Club  yes- 
terday afternoon.  The  address  was  made 
in  the  parlors  upstairs  and  though  the 
day  was  very  warm  there  was  a  fair 
attendance.  Before  the  address  it  was 
announced  that  Miss  Ward  had  been 
appointed  by  court  as  the  official  teacher 
of  the  blind  in  Delaware.  The  an- 
nouncement  was  greeted  by   applause. 

The  address  by  the  speaker  was  a 
practical  review  of  the  work  among  the 
city's  blind.  She  described  the  manner 
of  substituting  the  sense  of  touch  for 
the  blind.  She  explained  that  there  are 
forty-two  schools  in  the  country  where 
the  blind  are  taught  to  do  things.  In 
beginning,  the  speaker  said:  "When  you 
get  the  blind  to  the  point  of  believing 
they  can  do  things,  they  are  eager  to 
Icon  on.  Miss  Ward,  .who  is  blind,  com- 
pleted the  college  course  at  Vassar  in 
the  required  number  of  years  and  for 
some  months  she  has  been  employed  in 
teaching  the  blind  of  Wilmington. 

As  the  method  for  teaching  the  blind 
was  explained,  specimens  of  the  work 
which  they  are  doing  .were  passed  about 
"or  inspection.  The  Moon  system  of  rais- 
?d  alphabet  was  praised  in  preference  to 
I  he  old  method.  One  woman  who  ha* 
been  blind  for  19  years  does  her  own  <or- 
respondending  on  the  new  grooved  line 
paper  for  the  blind.  Crocheting  was  ex- 
plained as  being  less  mechanical  than 
knitting  and  therefore  better  adapted  to 
the  blind.  Hammock  making  has  been 
very  popular  for  the  men  and  basket 
•inking  has  been  popular  for  all.  The 
bead  and  replica  work  are,  favorites  for 
*he  children.  Sewing  is  done  by  self- 
threading  needles.  Since  the  blind  an* 
enabled  to  use  their  hands  they  are  able, 
to  suprfort  themselves,  which  is  a  great 
ratisfaction  to  them.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty at  present  is  to  find  a  market  for 
the  work  of  the  blind.  Orders  for  arti- 
cles can  be  left  at  the  office  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities.  jYiiss  Ward  urged 
that  books  for  the  blind  should  be  plac- 
ed in  the  libraries.  The  main  object 
is  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  Dela- 
ware people  in  the  blind  so  they  .will  be 
given  employment.  Said  the  speaker, 
they  want  to  be  helped  to  help  them- 
selves. Tn  speaking  of  the  books  which 
have  been  translated  the  speaker  said 
"Barriers  Burned  Away,"  "The  Skv 
Pilot,"  and  "To  Right  the  Wrong"  ar« 
the  most  popular  with  the  blind.  After 
several  questions  had  been  asked  and 
discussed  refreshments  were  served. 
Much  interest  was  aroused  by  the  ad- 
dress. 
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BOSTON   EVENING   TRANSCRIPT, 


JUNE    22,    1907 

A    BLIND    BOY'S     EARNED    SCHOOLING 

[From  the  Cleveland  Leader] 
There  have  been  many  cases  in  Cleve- 
land where  boys  have  worked  their  way 
through  high  school,  and  a  few  cases  where 
girls  have  done  so;  'out  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  has  ever  been  a  case  where  a  blind 
boy  has  worked  his  way  through  school. 
At  the  graduation  exercises  which  are  to 
be  held  at  East  High  next  Friday  a  young 
man  who  Is  totally  blind  will  receive  his 
diploma.  He  is  Frank  Brady,  and  has  not 
only  been  at  a  physical  disadvantage  but 
he  also  has  been  obliged  to  earn  money 
necessary  to.  keep  him  in  school.  Nine 
years  ago  Brady  entered  the  school  for 
the  blind  at  Columbus,  but  found  that  th" 
rest  of  the  inmates  at  that  Institution  could 
not  keep  pace  with  bis  men'al  development. 
Two  years  ago  he  left  and  entered  East 
High  as  a  junior.  His  work  since  has  been 
remarkable.  He, is  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  keyboard  of  a  typewriter  that  he  writes 
all  of  his  examinations  on  a  machine. 


jy«  J? 

BLIND  FJHTyEARS, 
NOjprt'AF  AS  WELL 

The  ^Tad  Affliction  of  Miss  Neuhut. 

of  Newark— Can  No  Longer 

Support  Herself. 


Devoid  of  her  sense  of  sight  since  early 
girlhood,  afflicted  with  total  deafness  for 
several  months  and  now  suffering  from 
neuralgia,  so  that  almost  every  possible 
meats  of  earning  the  bare  necessities  of 
life  is  denied  her,  Miss  Leah  Adele  Neu- 
tiut  1«  very  ill  in  the  flat  on  the  third 
1loor  of  the  building  at  342  Washington 
street.  Miss  Neuhut  is  not  a  stranger  to 
the  citizens  of  Newark,  for  they  have 
listened  with  pleasure  to  her  piano  re- 
citals, purchased  her  needlework,  which 
was  of  the  finest  quality,  and  possibly 
have  seen  her  walking  on  the  streets  of 
this    city. 

There  was  a  time  when  Miss  Neuhut 
■was  destitute  of  the  sense  of  sight  only. 
She  was  then  able  to  do  various  things, 
some  of  which  called  for  considerable 
talent,  by  which  enough  money  was  "l>- 
tained  to  pay  for  the  few  things  that  were 
needed  to  make  her  happy  and  contented. 
But  her  health  is  breaking  down  and  now 
«he   is   quite   helpless. 

one,  is  a  'pitiful  tale.  Still  it  contains 
The  story  of  her  life,  though  a  short 
rays  of  sunshine  which  have  brightened 
her  whole  career.  Miss  Neuhut  was 
born  in  Newark  about  thirty  years  ago 
of  Jewish  parentage.  She  became  par- 
tially blind  very  early  in  infancy.  This 
•disease  grew  worse  as  she  matured,  and 
when  only  a  little  girl  she  was  unable 
even  to  distinguish  light  from  darkness. 
At  6  years  of  age  she  was  totally  blind. 
When  8  years  "Id  Miss  Neuhut  was  sent 
to  th-  .New  York  Schopl  for  the  Blind. 
She  proved  an  apt  pupil  and  graduated 
from   the   institution   in  1898  with   honors. 

Neuhut    came    back    to    her 
native  <  i  'mined  to  use  the  knowl- 

She   ha'i    acquired   in   earning  a   liv- 
ing   for    herself    and    ;,ls->    in    nidi 
pers'  llarly    afflicted.       Her    talents 

ly       musical.  tently 

she      arranged      to      give      piano 
als    i.'  fore    Newark    an-       ,  rn    this 

ul     beli       an      aci 

pllshed     pianist;     beside  was     fre- 

itly  assl  or  artists       Mon 

Over,    Mis  did    some 

llework.  variety  of  things, 

h  she   knit  wen 
populni    with   Newark  la  ;  I  probably 

: 

Mi  ime     deaf    last     win- 

t,  r.      Moi  ■  over,    an     old 
of  neuralgl'  i„ 

cami    so   ill    that    ii    was 


move  her  to  St.  Barnabas  Hospital. 
There  it  was  that  she  began  to  lose  her 
sense  of  hearing.  She  has  become  almost 
totally  deaf,  and  thus  has  vanished  al- 
most every  possible  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood. 

Her  rent  is  regularly  paid,  and  will  be 
for  a  year  to  come,  out  of  a  fund  put 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  MeDougall,  super- 
intendent of  the  Bureau  of  Charities,  by 
a  friend  of  Miss  Neuhut.  Mr.  MeDougall 
says  she  ought  to  be  in  an  institution, 
and  he  has  been  trying  to  rind  one  where 
she  could  be  placed. 

Miss  Neuhut  lives  with  a  blind  friend, 
Miss  Alice  O'Neal,  at  .142  Washington 
street.  Miss  O'Neal  occupies  most  ot 
her  time  by  copying  music.  Her  ability 
in  changing  the  notes  as  represented  on 
the  scale  intp  perforations  on  paper,  so 
the  blind  can  read  the  tune,  is  well  known 
throughout  the  country.  She  says  she 
receives  orders  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 


UJffii 

BLIND    MAN    "SEES"    THE    TOWN 

"About    th*   strangest   call    we    have   had 

a  a  longjjime,"  said  the  manager  of  2 
Kiwa^Boy  service,  "was  by"  a  blind 
i  the  other  day.  He  said  he  was  making 
his- first  visit  to  New  York  and  wanted  to 
'see'  the  town,  as  he  expressed  it.  He 
wanted  one  of  our  messenger  boys  to  go 
around  with  him  to  all  the  points  of  inter- 
est. "VVe  sent  a  boy  with  him,  and  the  blind 
man  paid  liberally  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
city  and  what  there  was  to  'see.'  The  blln 
man  said  he  had  the  time  of  his  life." 
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IND    SWjfivlMERS    SWIM    STRAIGHT. 

V  prizziln^  fact    that   blind    swimmers   are   able   to 

almn-=t    perfectly   straight   course   for   considerable 

stances,     though     no    more    guidance    is    given    to    therm 

Jan    soma   species    of    call    or    whistle    from    th«    end    of 

le   course.      A   blind  man,    in    fact,    desiring  to    go   in   a 

raight   line,    possesses   the   curious   power   o£   being  abls 

do  so  almost  exactly. — Dundee  Advertl»«r. 

Itaston  %%m&umt 

324  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


it 
bid 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  as 
Second   Class   Mail   fitter) 
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MONDAY,  JUNE  24,  1907 

BLIND    GIRL    LEADS    HER    CLASS 


Is   an    Accomplished   Student  in   Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German  and  Spanish 

Among  the  seventy  graduates  from  the 
McKinley  High  School,  Chicago,  Thursday 
night  will  be  a  sweet-faced  blind  girl,  less 
than  twenty  years  old,  who  never  has  seen 
the  sky  nor  the  trees,  nor  the  flowers,  nor 
the  faces  of  her  father,  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters  since  she  was  twenty  months 
old. 

And  this  girl  is  one  of  the  happiest  in 
Chicago.  As  she  told  the  story  of  her  life 
today,  her  cheerful  manner  impressed  one 
with  the  thought  that  here  was  a  grievously 
afflicted  person  who  was  harassed  by  no 
vain  regrets.  « 

When  Edith  M.  Griffen,  this  blind  girl, 
is  graduated  it  will  be  at  the  head  of  her 
class.  Her  knowledge  of  the  higher  branch- 
es has  surpassed  that  of  all  her  competi- 
tors, though  hindered  through  the  inability 
to  see.  According  to  her  teachers  she  has 
rare  ability  as  a  linqulst.  pianist  and  es- 
sayist. Among  her  accomplishments,  ed- 
ucational and  otherwise,  she  enumerated 
the  following  as  she  sat  with  her  hand  In 
her  father's  in  the  front  room  of  their 
residence  at  231  Honore  street:  A  student  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  speaks  French,  German 
and  Spanish,  writes  essays  on  philosophical 
works  by  Herbert  Spencer,  Thoreau  and 
others  and  a  pianist  of  more  than  ordinary 
ability.  Dances  and  plays  cards.  Writes 
on  the  typewriter.  Sews,  makes  beds, 
cloars  table  and  does  other  ho.isework. 
This  written  essays  on  legends,  folklore  and 

mythology. 

"There  is  nothing  so  remarkable  about  it 
when   one  always  has  been    bind."   said   the 


girl.  "I  never  could  see  after  the  measies 
destroyed  my  eyes.  When  I  was  eight 
years  old  my  education  began  with  the 
study  of  music.  I  took  my  first  lessons 
from  Margaret.  Conway,  a  teacher  for  'he 
blind,  who  came  to  the  house.  She  intro- 
duced me  to  the  Braille  system  of  rnis»d 
characters  and  taught  me  a  little  arithme- 
tic. 

"After  two  years  of  this  instruction  I 
went  to  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Janes- 
ville,  AVis.,  but  only  for  one  term.  When 
eleven  years  old  I  was  attending  Brook's 
private  school  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
fourth  grade  had  I  been  in  public  school. 
Then  T  would  be  given  a  lesson  for  the 
next  day.  and  then  the  folks  at  home 
would  read  it  to  me.  I  would  copy  it  off 
in  the  Braille  language.'  study  it  and  type- 
write it.  I  have  a  Braille  typewriter,  and 
also  one  with  the  regular  alphabet  that  I 
use  in  my  studies  and  writing.' 

"Her  wonderful  memory  has  been  a  great 
assistance  to  her,"  said  her  father.  "I 
would  read  seven  or  eight  pages  of  history 
to  her,  and  she  would  be  able  to  repent  most 
of  it.  She  is  more  fond  of  the  heavier  class 
of  literature  than  fiction.  She  takes  gre<>t 
interest  In  the  works  of  .Tohn  F:ske  and 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  I  have  been  reading 
to   her  from   Thoresu." 

Miss  Griffen  said  that  of  all  her  stud'es 
she  was  most  fond  of  languages  and 
geometry. 

BOSTON    WOMN.    GLOBE. 


BLIND    BOY    EARNS    SCHOOLING. 


Does  All  His  Examination  Papers  on 
a  Typewriter. 

There  have  been  many  cases  in  Cleve- 
land wnere  boys  have  worked  their  way 
through  high  school,  and  a  few  cases 
where  girls  have  done  so,  but  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  has  ever  been  a  case  where 
a  blind  boy  has  worked  his  way  through 
school. 

At  the  graduation  exercises  which  are 
to  be  held  at  East  high  next  Friday  a 
young  man  who  is  totally  blind  will  re- 
ceive his  diploma.  He  is  Frank  Brady, 
and  has  not  oniy  been  at  a  physical 
disadvantage,  but  he  also  has  '  been 
obliged  to  earn  money  necessary  to 
keep  him  in  school. 

Nine  years  ago  Bradv  entered  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Columbus,  but 
found  that  the  rest  of  the  inmates  at 
that  institution  could  not  keep  pace 
with  his  mental  development. 

Two  years  ago  he  left  and  entered 
East  high  as  a  junior.  His  work  since 
has  been  remarkable.  He  is  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  keyboard  of  a  type- 
writer that  he  writes  all  of  his  exami- 
nations on  a  machine.— Cleveland 
Leader 
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BL/M)  M/f/V  JV.4MED  FOR  U  S.  SENATE  AND 

ACCIDENTS  CAUSING  HIS  AFFLICTION. 


SIGHTLESS,  IK  MCE 
FOB  IL  S.  SENATE. 

The  Oklahoma  Democrats  Side- 
Tracked  Rich  Aspirants  for 
the  Blind  Orator. 


Totally    blind    since    his    early    youth, 
able    to   discern    the   political    situa-  ! 
:lon  and  to  win  the  Democratic  nomina-  | 
tlon    for    United    States    Senator   in    the 
ecent  Oklahoma  primaries,  T.  P.  Gore, 
if    Lawton,    is    looked    upon    as    one    of 
he  most  remarkable  men  in  the  South- 
zest.     Gore   was   opposed  for   the   nom- 
lation   by   two  men  of  wealth,   each  of 
horn   spent  a  small    fortune   In   adver- 
slng  and  organization  work.    Few  pec-. 
le  in   the  proposed  State  believed  that 
the  blind  orator"    would   make  even  a 
ispectable    showing    in    the    primaries. 
,ut,    while   others   were   speculating   on 
esults,  Gore  was  making  a  "grass  root" 
ampaign,  speaking  personally  to  nearly 
y   farmer   and  laboring  man   in   the 
wo    territories.      To    get    the   necessary 
neans     to     travel     over     the     State     he 
laced  a  mortgage  on  his  home  at  .Law- 
cm,    staking    ali    on   the   results    of    the 
frimariea 
C.    H.    Plttman.    of    Enid,    a    Consti- 


uuonal  Delegate,  who  was  reared  in 
he  same  household  with  Gore  back  in 
jld  Mississippi,  says  of  his  lifelong 
friend:  'In  the  fall  of  '87,  when  we 
were  sixteen,  a  normal  school  was 
opened  up  at  Walthall,  where  he  then 
ived.  I  entered  the  school  and  iboarded 
it  his  home.  For  three  years  we  were 
schoolmates,  classmates,  roommates 
and  bedfellows.  We  studied  the  same 
books,  recited  the  same  lessons,  de- 
bated the  same  subjects,  played  the 
same  pranks  and  courted  the  same 
girls.  1  read  for  him  during  the  throe 
years.  His  father  tried  bo  induce  him 
to  attend  tlve»  institute  for  the  blind, 
hut  he  declined  to  do  so,  preferring  to 
take  this  chances  with  the  rest  of  us, 
and  he  always  stood  in  the  forefront 
of  his  classes. 

"Wlhotover  success  Gore  has  had  as  a 
speaker  has  been  diue  to  close  applica- 
tion and  unremitting  effort.  Every  Mon- 
day night  for  three  years  we  debated  as 
illarly  as  we  recited  mathematics. 
Our  pu'bdic  debates  were  tbriUliirag  inci- 
dents in  our  yoiumg  lives.  Maniv  an 
hour  have  we  hanaragrued  in  the  woods 
■with   trees  as  our  audience. 

■■Eiiicih  srortnig  our  debating  aWb  was 
converted  Into  a  United  Stated  Senate 
and  was  conducted  according  to  the 
rules  oif  that  body.  Here  we  studied 
parliamentary  usage  and  practised  lm- 
promlpitu  debating.  The  debates  were 
snrneltimes  filled  wiiltih  fire  and  fury'  and 
senatorial  dignity  was  sometimes  rudely 
shocked.  On  one  occasion  a  speech  of 
Gore's  precipitated  a  dissolution  of 
parliament.  A  month  or  two  after  en- 
tering scthool  we  found  an  old  copy  of 
the  daily  Congressional  Record  wMciri 
contained  a  Hsit  of  the  Senators.  We 
learned  their  names  and  Gore  has  kept 
urn  wiith  every  rthange  in  the  make  up 
he  United  States  Senate  since  that 
time  From  boyhood  he  has  ailiwavs 
aspired  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Accideutn    Destroy    His    Sierlit. 

Gore   lost    the   sight   of   one   eye    when 

:    years    old.      It    was    accidentally 

struck 'out  by  a  playmate   with  a    stick. 

At    bhe   age    of   eleven    he   lost   his    right 

by   an   arrow   from  a.  crossbow.     At 

i     time    he    was    page    in    the    State 

Seriate    of   (Mississippi    and    boarding   at 


i  tie  home  ot  senator  J.  z>.  u-eo-rge. 
Listening  to  the  debates  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  his  association  with  the 
United  States  Senator,  inspired  in  him 
a  love  of  oratory  which  is  the  secret  of 
his  remarkable  success.  Between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen  he  spent 
much  of  the  period  listening  to  his 
mother  and  sister  read.  His  favorite 
book  was  the  "Dives  of  Self-Made 
Men." 

A  remarkable  fact  Is  that  Gore  com- 
pleted every  'branch  of  mathematics  to 
and  including  spherical  geometry,  and 
never  in  his  conrse  did  he  put  down  a 
figure  or  place  a  demonstration  on  the 
boardl  He  is  indebted  to  T.  L.  Lamb, 
now  District  Attorney  of  the  F;fth 
District  of  Mississippi,  for  assistance 
while  completing  a  course  of  law  at 
Lebanon  University,  who  read  to  him 
every  lesson.  Gore's  retentive  mind 
did  the   rest. 

A   dlstfnctive-   feature   of  Gore's   char- 
acter   is   his    love    of   ipure    womanhood 
and  poetry.    On  one  of  his  trips  he  had 
occasion    to  visit    Palestine,    Miss.,    and 
tjhere  met  a  iMIr.    Kay.    who   Invited  him 
to    a   home   dinner.      At    the   dinner   the 
blind     orator    'was     'introduced     t3     his 
farmer     host's      daughter.      Mi'ss      Mlna 
Kay.      Her    voice    attracted    Gore     and 
upon    obtaining    g    detailed,    description 
of    her    frolm   a    mutual    friend    he 
his  heart  to  her  and  his  love  deep. 
on  discovery  that  she  bad  a   tikimg   for 
him.      He   had    to   continue    his 
but  they  kept  up  as  regular  corresp 
ence  as  was  possible  under  \irrf- 

stances   fcr   three  years,  and  were  finally 
'married. 

It     is    this     woman     who    Bias     spn 
Gore    on    in   his    ambition    to   attaiu 
t  no   United    States   Senate.     Every   even- 
ing   for    years    she    has    read    to 
until     10     o'clook,     keeping     him     f  ulljf 
informed    olf    the    e*  ■   "    the    gr< 

dark    world    about    1  ring    to 

her   In     his      campaign      sp  eches    Gore 
would  say:   "You   m;  ppoint  me  If 

you    will,    but     down     at     Lawton,    my 
Ihiome,     there     is     a     little    brawn-eyed 

to    the 

United    States    Senate    have    c 'ntred    in 

Do    with    me   as    vou    will    in    the 

primaries,    hut    in    the     name     of     Gl:d 

don't     disappoint     that       little      brown- 
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eyed  woman. 

Once    Taught    School. 

Gore  taught  school  from  1SS0  to  1891 
and  his  infirmity  did  not  prevent  him 
from  making  a  success.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  nominated  in  his  county 
for  the  Legislature  but  J  wias  compelled 
to  retire  from  the  race,  not  being  of 
legal  age.  He  obtained  'his  majority  a 
short  time  bel'oro  ■Cleveland's  last  nom- 
ination .and  took  the  stump  against 
him.  After  Cleveland's  election  Gore 
beoame  n.  Populist  'and  sat  as  delegate 
Ifjpoim  Texas  in  the  National  Popul  st 
Convention  at  St.  Louis  In  1S96.  In 
1S90  he  was  nominated  by  the  People's 
Party  for  Congress  from  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Texas.  He  was  defeated  by  a 
Democrat. 

Gotp  transferred  bis  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party  In  1899.  A  year  later 
he  oamipaignod  the  State  of  South  Dako- 
ta in  behalf  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  lin  1904 
be  was  called  in  service  by  the  National 
Cornomlittee  and  spoke  in  the  States  of 
Ohio  and  New  York  and  cami- 
a  large  part  of  Indiana  in 
company  with  Mr.  Bryan. 

Gore  came  to  Oklahoma  in  1901  and 
located  at  Lawton.  During  Ms  career 
he  has  ,held  140  joint  discussions  and 
has  debated  with  more  than  fifty  differ- 
ent speakers,  including  several  Gover- 
nors, Attorney-Generals,  Congressmen 
and  United  States  Senators.  He 
elected  to  the  Territorial  Council  in  1902 
and  served   with  credit  to  himself. 

DERBY    BOAKS3    OF    GUARDIANS. 

THE   NOTTINGHAM   INSTITUTION   FOR   THE 

BLIND. 
Mr.  Thwaite  drew  attention  fco  the  meeting  to  be 
held  on  the  28th  inst.,  at  Derby,  in  aid  of  the  above 
institution.  He  said  the  place  was  one  well  worthjr  of 
support,  and  he  hoped  that  all  who  could  would  make 
a  point  of  attending  the  meeting,  which  was  to  be 
prf  n'ded  over  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

This  concluded  the  business.  t  ,  ■„■.*-» 

DERBY  AND  THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  BLIND. 
In  Another  Column  of  the   " Advertiser  "  we 
print   some  interesting  information   concerning  the 
Midland  Institution   for  the  Blind,  at  Nottingham. 
We  do  so  with  the  desire  to  attract  public  attention 
to  the  excellent  work  which  the  institution  is  doing 
for   the    welfare  of   blind    persons   connected    with 
Derbyshire,     Leicestershire,     Notts.,    and    Rutland. 
Furthermore,  we  wish  to  remind  the  public  of  the 
important  meeting  to  be  held  at  the   Albert  Hall, 
Derby,  next  Friday  afternoon.    The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire has  promised  to  preside,   and  Earl    Manvers 
(uresident  of  the  institution),  the  Mayor  of  Derby 
(Alderman  Chambers),  and  other  influential  gentle- 
men   will    attend.      The    object    of     the    meeting 
is     to     give     information     on     the     working      of 
the     institution,     and     to    enlist     financial    assist 
anco  towards    the    cost  of  the    new    building.      It 
had    become  absolutely  necessary   to    re-model  and 
extend-  the  original  institution,  and  erect  a  block  ot 
workshops  with  all  modern  improvements,  and  pro- 
vide a  complete  system  of  heating  for  old  and  new 
buddings.      In  the  workshops,  occupations  suitable 
for  the  blind  are  being  carried  on,  no  fewer  than  99 
persons  being  engaged  there.      The  whole  cost  has 
been  upwards  of  £12,000.     The  Gardner's  Trust  for 
the   Blind    has  given  a  donation  of  £500,  and  has 
pronfised  an  additional  sum  of  £500  when  £5,000  has 
been  raised,  and  a  still  further  gift  of  £500  when  the 
sum  amounts   to  £10,000.      As,  however,  this  oiler 
will  not  remain  open  after  the  end'  of  next  year,  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  raise  the  amount  named  m  the 
counties  orer  which  the  institute  operates.      In  th© 
county   of   Nottingham,   something    life    £4,023   has 
been  raised,  and  our  own  county  is  now  being  asked 
to  contribute  its  share.     The  Bishop  of  Southwell  and 
Lord  Belper  are  two  of   the  vice-presidents.      Mr. 
Mundy,  of  Shipley,  is  trustee  with  other  prominent 
gentlemen,  and  the  hon.  secretary  for  Darby  is  Mr. 
H.  M.  Holmes,  of  London-road.     We  trust  that  the 
meeting,   in  which   the  Mayor    is  taking  a  deep  in- 
terest, will  be  largely  attended  and  successful,  and 
that    donors    will    remember    that    he      who     gives 
promptly  gives  twice. 
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WORK  FOR    THE  BLIND. 


Miss  Anne  V.  Y:irc*>  who  ha3  ^ust 
bepm  oti-icu'Uy  aprfcnted  teacher  of  the 
biinH  f<#4li**j->J*W  nnd  who  has  been 
inctrucPrfcyW^Wfind  "f  Wilmington 
winter,  talked  of  her  work  at  the 
Century  Club  yesterday  afternoon  in  a 
eTitefta  manner.     She    said 

that  many  of   the  blind  cannot  believe 


.ouch  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  sense  of  sight  and  that 
the  greatest  task  of  the  teacher  is  to 
overcome  their  hopelessness.  As  soon 
as  they  learn  to  work  they  become  in- 
tensely energetic. 

When   beginning  with  a  pupil,  Miss 
Ward  teaches  him  to  read      The  Moon 
system    of     raised    letters    is    usually 
taken  up  by  the  old  people  because  it 
is  much  easier.     The  young  are  taught 
the  Braille  system  of  points,  which  is 
more  difficult,  but  preferable  because 
it    is    vised    in    printing    the   greatest 
number  of    books  and    in  the  Beigler 
Magazine.     The  Braille,  or  New  York, 
point    is   also  much   cheaper  and  less 
bulky,   "Ivanhoe"      in    the   Moon  re- 
quiring   eight    volumes    and    in    the 
Braille  but  two  volumes.     Novels    are 
the  most  popular  books,  with    "Bar- 
riers Burned  Away,"    "To  Right  the 
Wrong"    and  "Sky  Pilot"  leading  in 
demand.     Test  books  for   the  schools 
are   also    printed    in    Braille.     It    is 
observed   that    as    the    blind   acquire 
facility    in  reading  the    system,  their 
taste    reaches  out  to  more  substantial 
reading. 

Miss  Ward's  30  pupils  number, rang- 
ing in  age  from  6  and  9  years  to  78. 
Her  most  remarkable  pupil  is  a  man 
of  60,  who  has  learned  both  Moon  and 
Braille  systems.  Qf  the  30  pupils 
15  can  read  Moon  and  7  can  read 
Braille.  Those  who  do  not  care  for 
reading  find  a  new  interest  in  life 
when  they  learn  to  make  the  things 
which  Miss  Ward  teaches  thera. 

Hammocks,  caning  chairs,  all  sorts 
of  raffia  and  r  >ed  baskets,  wash  cloths, 
shawls,  are  made  by  the  blind  and 
some  beautiful  specimens  were  shown 
yesterday.  Those  interested  in  the 
work  are  trying  to  create  a  demand 
for  it.  The  blind  need  the  work,  but 
unless  they  sell  what  fhey  mako  can 
not  afford  to  buy  materials  to  work  on. 
Thus  if  there  is  a  demand  for  the  it- 
work  they  can  make  money  and  also 
be  continually  occupied,  which  to 
them  is  a  great  blessing.  They  sell 
their  wares  at  regular  shop  prices  and 
make  them  more  carefully  than  the 
machinosw  seeing  people  work.  Or- 
ders for  this  work  will  be  taken  at 
Associated  Charities'  rooms. 

Miss  Ward,  who  lives  in  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  blind  since  she  was  16 
years  of  age  and  succeeded  in  graduat- 
ing from  Vassar  in  the  usual  four 
years'  course. 
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'.Is  at  Last  A  dm 


BLIND  BOY 
J- 


fls  at  Last  Admitted  to  the  County  In- 
firmary by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 


The  county  infirmary  board  yester-' 
day  afternoon  admitted  little  Wilbur 
Reynolds   to  their  Institution. 

This  case  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
eide  of  Judge  Geiger  for  several  days, 
the  infirmary  board  holding  off  for  a 
definite  opinion  on  some  law  points. 
They  got  together  yesterday  afternoon 
and  decided  to  admit  the  lad.  His 
father  will  pay  ten  dollars  a  month 
toward  his  keep. 

Member  Logau  made  a  statement  in 
which  he  admitted  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  directors  to  take  care  of 
the  boy  and  said  he  thought  it  their 
duty  also  to  shoulder  the  blame,  if  any 
was  attached,  for  the  extra  expense. 

This  came  after  the  judge  told  them 
that  if  any  blame  was  to  be  placed  he 
would  assume  it. 

Little  Wilbur  is  the  second  boy  to  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  directors.     Man- 


ford    Creamer    is   the     other     feeble- 
minded   youth   now   at   the    infirmary 
and  his  father  also  helps  support  him. 
Pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear 
by  many  prominent  men  to  secure  the 
admission  of  the  Reynolds  boy. 


ejtqepnon    to  fii 


BLIND,  MEN  SMOKE 

Editor  F4&:  Pardon  me  if  I  take 
e^weption  to  jfen  article  which  ap- 
*  paper  Saturday,  stat- 
Jightless  could  not  en- 
joy smoking,  because  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fragrant  weed  lay  solely  in 
seeing  the  smoke  curling  upward. 

Of  the  author  of  this  article  I  will 
say  that  he  was  misinformed,  or 
rather,   not   informed   at  all. 

For  the  past  five  years  I  have, 
been  without  sight,  and  as  I  had  ac- 
quired t*  :  habit  of  smoking  some 
years  previous  to  this,  I  not  only 
continued  the  use  of  tobacco,  but 
have  found  it  a  source  of  even 
greater  enjoyment  than  when  able 
to  watch  the  smuKe  clouds.  For  the 
enlightenment  of  those  who  may  be 
interested.  I  will  state  that  during 
the  past  four  years,  which  I  have 
spent  as  a  student  in  the  State 
School  at  Columbus,  T  have  been  as- 
sociated with  blind  boys  and  men 
and  have  found  them  inveterate 
smokers  and  chewers  If  a  blind 
ma,n  or  boy  does  not  smoke,  it  is 
because,  like  any  other  person,  he 
has  not  become  addicted  to  the 
habit.  anr>  not  because  he  cannot 
eniov  the  weed. 

In  regard  to  the  inability  of  a 
sightless  person  to  detect  the  dif- 
ference in  the  quality  of  cigars  or 
smoking  tobacco,  any  one  present 
after  supper  with  the  older  boys  of 
the  O.  S.  S  B.,  watching,  will  hear 
them  expostulate  with  some  unlucky 
individual  who  was  smoking  a  vile 
bit  of  tobacco  you  would  readily 
understand  their  ability  to  detect 
the  difference  in  quality  It  is  my 
opinion  that  while  the  eve  of  the 
smoker  partakes  unconscious  pleas 
ure  from  idly  following  the  curling 
wreathes  of  smoke,  yet  the  real 
pleasure  found  in  the  consumption 
of  tobacco  is  in  the  sensation  en- 
joyed by  the  senses  of  taste  and 
smell,  which  are  Impressed  favor- 
abK-  or  otherwisp.  as  the  grade  of 
tobacco  used  varies  in  its  qualitv 
THOS.    J.    CONROT. 
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Historic  Offices  Vacated  by 
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the  Blind  Man  Eloquent  " 


MAIN  STREET,  BELLEFONTAINE,      SHOWING     BUILDING     OCCUPIED 

BY  JUDGE  WEST. 


Special  Telegram  to  The  Blade. 

Bellefontalne,  O..  June  22. — Proba- 
bly the  most  interesting  and  historical 
suite  of  law  offices  in  Ohio  were  today 
vacated  by  Judge  William  H.  West, 
"The  Blind  Man  Eloquent,"  after  be- 
ing occupied  by  him  for  fifty-seven 
years  without  cessation.  The  office  fix- 
tures and  immense  law  library  of  the 
distinguished  jurist  are  being  moved 
to  his  home,  from  which  he  now  rare- 
ly issues. 

In  1850  Judge  West  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  the  rooms  which  he  has 
vacated  today.  They  are  located  in 
what  is  called  the  Marquis  block,  once 
owned  by  former  Lieutenant  Governor 
W.  V.  Marquis,  who  served  with  Gov- 
ernor Campbell.  He  has  been  dead 
many  years. 

The  judge  took  office  room  with  the 
late  Judge  William  Lawrence,  and 
afterwards  they  formed  a  partnership. 
Afterwards  Judge  Lawrence  served 
many  years  in  congress  and  became 
comptroller  of  the  United  States  treas- 
ury. 

Besides  directing  the  campaigns  of 
Judge  Lawrence  from  the  offices. 
Judge  West  was  there  notified  of  his 
election  to  the  attorney  generalship  of 
Ohio,  to  the  supreme  bench,  and  there 
received  the  returns  which  told  of  his 

From 


defeat  as  the  Republican  nominee  for 
governor  of  his  state. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  partner- 
ship with  Judge  Lawrence,  Judge 
West  still  retained  the  offices,  and  in 
1886  admitted  his  son,  Attorney  John 
E.  West,  into  partnership  with  him. 
Since  that  time  the  law  firm  has  been 
known  as  West  &  West. 

The  old  suite  of  rooms  could  tell 
many  a  tale  of  political  hopes  and  am- 
bitions— some  fulfilled  but  many  un- 
fulfilled. 

Judge  West  presented  the  name  of 
James  G.  Blaine  to  the  Chicago  Re- 
publican national  convention,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  political  management 
of  the  Plumed  Knight's  campaign  in 
Ohio  was  accomplished  from  the  little 
offices  on  South  Main  street,  this  city. 
Blaine  came  here  on  a  special  visit  to 
see  Judge  West  and  the  two  consulted 
together  in  the  apartments  in  the 
Marquis  block. 

The  rooms  are  being  dismantled  and 
will  be  used  by  a  large  dry  goods! 
store.  Judge  West  is  growing  very 
feeble,  and  his  law  work  is  done  at  his 
home  in  privacy.  His  son  has  kept 
the  firm  name  of  West  &  West,  but  has 
moved  to  another  part  of  the  city. 

The  building  south  of  the  Marquis 
block  was  once  ocupied  by  D.  R. 
Locke,  who,  from  Bellefontaine  went 
to  Toledo,  purchased  the  Toledo  Blade 
and  gained  fame  and  fortune  as  a 
writer  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Petroleum  V.  Nasby.  He  ran  a  weekly 
paper  in  this  city  before  the  civil  war. 


Two  Years  the  Boy  Finds 
a  Home  Here. 


firmary  Directors  Through  E£-» 
forts  Of  Judge  Geiger  Admit 

Wilbur  Reynolds.  . ; 



A  SPECIAL  NURSE 

TO  BE  PROVIDE!* 


After  Being  Buffeted  About  Fob 


After  being  buffeted  around  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  being  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  state  institutions  be- 
cause of  his  afflictions,  Wilbur  Rey- 
nolds, the  blind  and  feeble-minded 
youth  secured  a.  home  Saturday  after- 
noon   in    the    local    county    lnfl.rmary. 

Not  long  ago  the  boy's  mother  de- 
serted' him,  taking  the  other  children 
with  her  and  leaving  the  city.  Hi* 
father  can  not  take  care  of  him  and 
application  was  mado  to  the  infirmary 
directors  for  admittance  to  the  county 
institution.     This   was   refused. 

Since  then  Probate  Judge  F-  W. 
Geiger.  who  is  the  Judge  Llndsey  of 
Springfield,  took  an  interest  in  the  boy 
and  after  trying  in  various  ways  to 
find  a  home  for  him  threatened  to 
mandamus    the    board.      Because    they 


did  not  want  the  institution  to  have 
an  unenviable  reputation  the  directors 
Saturday  afternoeon  admitted  the  boy 
until  tlie  state  can  provide  a  place 
for  such  cases. 

Pitiful    Case. 

The  boy's  case  has  been  a  pUlfu! 
one  and  has  aroused  a  groat  doai  of 
interest.  He  formerly  lived  with  hl8 
parents  in  Logan  county  wher6  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  resident*  of 
that  place  to  have  him  admitted  to 
the  state  asylum.  He  was  taken  in 
and  was  kept  for  four  months.  A 
special  teacher  was  provided  for  him 
but  after  a  space  of  four  months  she 
found  that  the  boy's  mind  was  a 
blank. 

Effort  was  then  made  to  have  him 
placed  In  the  state  institution  for  the 
feeble  minded  but  he  was  refused  on 
the  grounds  that  he  "was  blind.  Soon 
after  that  his  family  moved  to  this 
city  and  a  short  time  ago  the  mother 
deserted  her  husband  taking  with  her 
their  other  two  children.  Governor 
Harris  was  then  appealed  to  to  pro- 
vide some  place  for  the  child  but 
nothing  ever  came   of  the  mutter. 

As  a  last  resort  Judge  Frank  Geiger 
took  the  case  up  and  suggested  that 
the  boy  be  placed  in  the  county  in- 
firmary. 

A  special  nurse  will  have  to  be  pro- 
dded for  the  bey  which  will  cost  the* 
board  about  $35  a  month.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Reynolds  has  agreed 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
child.  There  is  another  case  at  th< 

institution  which  is  a  special  t< 
Superintendent  Albin  and  his  assist- 
ants. 

Manfred  Kreamer,  a  boy  -who  ii 
paralyzed  and  feeble-minded,  was  adH 
mitted  about  a  year  ago.  A  nurse  has 
to  keep  close  watch  upon  him  as  ha 
is  practically  helpless.  At  present 
there  124  residents  at  the  infirmary 
Several  of  them  are  well  along  ii 
years.     One  man  )s  92  years  old. 

mum 
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■y  of  Littie  Girl,  Blind  from 
Scarlet  Fever,  Attributed  to 
Nervous  Excitement. 


HAPPY  RESULT  OF 

VISIT  TO  PARK. 


Katherine  Heinzman's  Parents  Had 
Spent  Years  in  an  Effort  to  Re- 
store Her. 


PHYSICIANS'    OPINION    OF    CASE. 


After  being  blindajjyje^  four  years  of  age 
Katherine  HeJnzmann,  the  twelve-year-old 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Heinzman, 
of  Moline,  111.,  recovered  her  sight  in  this 
city  iast  evening  under  remarkable  circum-  i 
stances.     After  devoting  years    of  time   and  ! 


a  small  fortune  In  an  attempt  tb~  have  his 
daughter's  sight  restored,  Mr.  Heinzman  was 
rewarded  last  night  by  a  mere  accident. 
While  the  child's  sight  is  not  yet  perfect,  It 
is  hoped  that  it  will  be  completely  restored 
in  time.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  boat 
of  the  "Shoot  the  Chutes,"  at  the  White 
City  last  evening,  the  child  evidenced  ability 
to  discern  objects.  Unprepared  for  the 
change,  the  parents  regarded  her  as  suff 
ing  from  excitement,  and  it  was  only  after 
she  had  been  taken  to  a  physician  that  tlfey 
realized   the    true   situation. 

The  case  has  an  element  of  pathos,  despite 
its  fortunate  phases.  Mr.  Heinzman  is 
a  prominent  resident  of  the  Illinois  city,  but 
his  fortunes  are  rather  depleted,  although 
he  was  formerly  wealthy,  the  greater  psh-t 
of  his  money  having  been  spent  in  an  at- 
tempt to  effect  a  cure  for  his  daughter.  She 
suffered  from  scarlet  fever  shortly  after 
her  fourth  birthday,  and  upon  her  recovery 
she  was  healthy  in  every  respect  save  that 
her  sight  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  lost. 

-Mr.  Heinzman  had  since  consulted  some 
or  the  most  eminent  oculists  in  the  coun- 
try. Some  told  him  that  there  was  no 
hope,  others  that  she  might  recover  in  years. 
For  two  yearns  she  was  under  almost  con- 
stant treatment  at  the  Oculists'  University 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Some  good  was  accom- 
plished. Upon  being  discharged  she  could 
make  out  light  or  dark,  but  nothing  further. 
Mr.  Heinzman's  presence  in  Louisville  was 
purely  accidental.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
an  institute  near  Dallas,  Tex.,  where  the 
blind  are  treated,  and  stopped  off  here  yes- 
terday morning.  Having  nothing  else  to  oc- 
cupy his  time,  he  went  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  the   White  City  last  evening. 

Under  the  impression  that  the  sensation 
might  please  their  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Heinzman  went  on  the  "shoot  the  chutes.'' 
The  child  screamed  as  she  went  down,  and 
the  boat  dipped  into  the  water,  but  after 
she  had  alighted  from  the  boat  evinced  the 
deepest  delight.  Some  moments  later,  while 
they  were  passing  a  horse,  the  child  said, 
"Look  at  that  beautiful  green  horse."  A 
moment  later  she  glanced  in  the  direction 
of  a  tent  and  said,  "Look  at  that  moun- 
tain." Fearing  the  child  was  suffering  from 
excitement  due  to  her  experience  on  the 
"shoot  the  chutes,'  Mr.  Heinzman  grabbed 
her  up  in  his  arms  and  with  his  wife  board- 
ed a  street  car  to  take  her  to  the  hotel, 
where  she  might  have  Quiet. 

On  the  way  he  deemed  it  best  to  call  a 
physician,  and  was  directed  by  other  pas- 
sengers on  the  street  car  to  go  to  the  office 
of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Gatz,  at  1S2I  West  Chest- 
nut   street. 

Mr.  Heinzman  stated  the  case  and  his 
fears  and  Dr.  Gatz  made  an  examination. 
He  found  that  the  child  had  no  fever,  that 
her  pulse  was  good  and  no  abnormal  condi- 
tion prevailed.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  ex- 
amination, he  stated  to  the  dumfounded 
and  overjoyed  parents,  "Your  daughter's, 
sight  is  restored." 

The  child's  description  of  objects  that  first 
met  her  gaze  was  due  to  her  ignorance  due 
to  long  remaining  in  the  dark.  While  her 
sight  is  not  perfect,  Dr.  Gatz  says  with  quiet 
and  treatment  she  will  be  completely  i-estor- 
ed  in  a  few  months. 
He  said: 

"It's  possible  that  it  might  have  been  a 
mere  coincidence  that  the  child  recovered 
her  sight  after  she  left  the  'shoot  the 
chutes.'  She  might  have  recovered  whether 
she  had  gone  on  it  or  not.  It  is  possible 
that  the  nervous  excitement  nad  a  most  for- 
tunate  effect." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Heinzman  and  their  daugh- 
ter did  not  register  at  a  hotel  yesterday,  as 
they  expected  to  be  in  the  city  a  fow  hours. 
i  They    dined    at    Seelbach's    last    night,    and 
|  shortly   afterward  left   for   their  ho  ma,   hav- 
ing   abandoned    their    trip    to    Texas. 


€UPlD)£ON§J/ERS  HIGH 
BOT    TO    ALI4& 
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AFTER  GRADUATING 

Canoe  Figures  in  One  Romance, 
'  Girl  Falling  Into  It  and 
He  in  Love, 


Cupid,  the  little  love  Rod.  bus  won  a 
place  in  the  faculty  of  Wendell  Phillips 
School  by  three  as  dainty  romances  as 
ever  led  the  happily  chained  victims  to 
Hymen's   altar. 

Perhaps  the  archer  «od  was  blindfolded 
as  he  wandered  through  the  school,  let- 
ting go  his  shafts,  but  actual  blindness 
was  the  lot  of  one  of  the  students  whose 
hearts  he  pierced.  Unable  to  see,  this 
youth  had  dally  been  led  to  school  by  the 
maid  who  now  is  to  become  his  wife. 
Another  girl  student  will  become  the  bride 
of  a  young  Chicago  business  man. 

Romance  of  a  Blind  Boy. 

In  the  development  of  these  three  ro- 
mances the  graduating  class  of  110,  of 
whom  eighty  arc  girls,  was  perhaps  most 
leeply  interested  iu  the  love  affair  of  nine- 
teen-year-old Annie  Alden,  who  is  to  marry 
Edward  Sickels,  the  blind  youth.  He  grad- 
uated  a  year  ago. 

They  were  neighbors  ou  Hhodes  avenue, 
near  Thirty-fourth  street,  and  it  was  nat- 
ural that  the  girl,  her  sympathies  going 
out  to  the  sightness  young  man  six  years 
her  senior,  should  aid  him  daily  by  guiding 
his  steps  to  the  school  doors.  When  he  re- 
turned in  the  afternoon  she  was  always 
there  to  take  his  arm  and  brighten  the 
walk  with  her  merry  chat  of  the  day  s  hap- 
penings. . 

They  prepared  their  lessons  together, 
she    reading    the   text    books   for   bim. 

When  Sickels  finished  his  course  and  was. 
graduated  a  vear  ago  and  Miss  Alden  came 
to  the  school  alone,  instead  of  with  her 
blind  friend,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  some 
vital  purpose  in  her  life  had  suddenly 
been   taken   away. 

They  will  be  married  iu  the  coming 
Autumn. 


Miss  Annie  Allen,   who   will  ma 
Hnd  boy  she  led  to  and  from  school. 
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The  Blind  Operator  at  Maunie  Station 


j    Hustling  Dag<ja.<ge 


B 


LIND  since  birth  but  seemingly 
not  handicapped  by  his  lack  of 
vision,  Gilbert  McDonald,   aged 
25  years,  is  often  in  sole  charge  of  the  i 
telegraph    office,    railroad    station    and  j 
express  and  baggage  business  at  Mau- 
.nie,    111.,    the    quiet    little    city    on    the  , 
Waha<;h  and  long  since  famous  for  its  I 
mussel  and  pearl  fisheries. 

The   people   at   Maunie  have   become 
used   to    the    Strang  I    of   a    blind 

man  handling  the  telegraph  key  and 
hustling  baggage.  McDonald  himself 
nothing  wonderful  in  his  achieve- 
ment. "I  Willed  it  and  there  was  a 
way,"    he    laconically    comments    when 


asked  how  he  worked  himself  up  to 
take  charge  of  the  responsible  place  of 
station    agent. 

Twelve  years  ago  McDonald,  then  an, 
untutored  but  apt  blind  boy,  fell  in. 
with  John  Foster,  station  agent  at 
Maunie.  Deprived  of  participation  in. 
boyish  sports,  the  blind  lad  made  him- 
self handy  around  the  station,  so  handy 
in  fact  that  he  learned  the  business  in 
the  minutest  details.  He  became  so 
thorough,  so  efficient  in  his  work  that 
r  often  left  him  in  charge  of  the 
station  and  let  him  send  and  take  mes- 
sages. Upon  application  to  Superin- 
tendent Logsdon,  McDonald  was  made 
istant  agent  at  the  munificent  salary 
of  $15  a  month.  Superintendent  Logdson 
afterward  became  interested  in  the 
boy's  career  and  sent  him  to  the  school 
for  the  blind  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  v. 
he  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
unusually  hard  worker  and  brilliant 
student. 


McDonald  deceiving  a  Message 


adytoDelivepaMessafe  toaFlYii>4  "Epain 


BUND  TREASURER 

s   ,  J^S  CRITICALLY  ILL 


George  E  Hoiden,  the  blind  treas- 
of  Kent,  is  critically  ill  at  the 
Lome  of  hie  mother,  at  Wellsboro, 
Pa.  Hoi  den  owns  a  pool  and  bath- 
room business.  A  few  years  aj;o  his 
,,  wae  (suggested  for  the  o«Joe  of 
villafcP  treasurer.  Hf»  was  elected 
unanimously,    and    is    now    treasurer. 


of  both  the  town  and  township,  and 
also  of  the  town  and  township  school 
boards.  He  is  very  popular.  He 
bas  been  blind  since  boyhood. 

*»TT?rirLD    fMASS.1    EAGLE 


Friday,    June   28,    1907. 

BDMENIOB  LEFT 
RTY  WORTH 

$10,000  >-<■' 


Will  of  Charles  A.  Browne- 
Inventories  and  Bonds  Filed. 

The  will  of  Charles  A.  Browne,  late 
of  North  Adams,  was  filed  today  in 
the  probate  court.  The  testator  gives 
his  wife,  Susan  M.  Browne,  in  trust 
for  his  son,  WIlliam^B.  Browne,  $400. 
All  the  rest  of  the  estate,  both  real 
and  personal,  is  given  to  his  widow 
who  is  named  as  executrix. 

One  paragraph  of  the  will  reads: 
"And  I  wish  and  request  that  my 
two  sons,  Charles  A.  and  William  B. 
Browne,  and  my  son-in-law,  Clifford 
C.  Haskins  assis;  my  wife  in  every 
way  possible  in  the.  performance  of 
her  official  duties."  The  will  was  made 


April  1  last  and  the  witnesses  were  C. 
Niles  Pike,  May  E.  Joyce,  Frances  B. 
Browne,  Clifford  C.  Haskins. 

Mr.  Browne  was  a  Windjjypentor  of 
North  Adams  who  committed  suicide 
on  June  13  last.  He  left  an  estate  of 
about  $10,000.  The  heirs  as  named  in 
the  pettiion  are,  besides  the  widow, 
three  daughters  and  two  sons. 

The  will  of  H.  Newton  Winslow, 
late  of  Adams,  was  filed  today.  The 
testator  gires  his  son-in-law,  Walter 
A.  Williams  his  undivided  half  of  the 
home  place  on  Crandall  street  in  Ad- 
ams. To  his  doughter,  Fannie  J.  Har- 
rington, is  given  his  undivided  half  of 
the  lot  where  she  now  lives  on  Cran- 
dall street.  .To  her  is  also  given  his 
deposit  in  the  North  Adams  Savings 
bank.  The  daughter,  Fannie,  and  a 
granddaughter,  Winina  E.  Brown,  get 
his  life  insurance  policy  in  the  Union 
Mutual  company  of  Portland,  Me.  The 
rest  of  the  estate  goes  to  Mrs.  Har- 
rington and  Walter  A.  Williams.  Mr. 
Williams  and  Herbert  E.  Harrington 
are  executors  of  the  will  which  was 
made  on  January  1,  1902.  The  wit- 
nesses were  Ellen  C.  Darling,  Olney  I. 
Darling  and  Nelson  H.  Bixby.  The  will 
was  allowed  by  Judge  Slocum  this 
monning. 

These  inventories  were  filed  today: 

Estate  of  Albert  K.  Loomis,  late  of 
Sheffield,  personal  $1934.'25;  no  realty, 
no  realty. 

Estate  of  John  B.  Tyler,  late  of 
North  Adams,  personal,  $2573;  no 
realty.  The  personal  property  consists 
of  21  shares  of  North  Adams  bank 
stock  at  113,  $2373;  one  lightning  rod 
outfit,  $100;  cash  $100. 

The  bond  in  the  estate  of  Laura  W. 
Culver,  late  of  Mt.  Washington,  shows 
real  estate  of  $1500,  personal  $100. 

The  bond  in  the  estate  of  Joseph 
Kinsella,  late  o_f  Stockbridge,  shows 
real  estate  $4000  and  personal  $1000. 
Catherine  Kinsella  of  Stockbridge  has 
been  appointed  administratrix  of  the 
■state. 


-T-imHimi Mll—M  liiqj 

f      THE   BLIND  OF   CAIRO. 

To  Be  Found  Everywhere  In  the  Shops 
and  on  the  Streets. 
The,.. first    thing  Vhat    impresses   the 
atwthgarfi*  Cakolis    the    number   of 
blind^mf^wmnSg'and  children-  to  be 
found  everywhere  in  the  shops  and  on 
the  streets.    Ophthalmia  is  very  preva- 
lent throughout  Egypt.    Because  of  su- 
perstition   concerning    "the    evil    eye" 
the  native  mothers  of  the  middle  or 
the  lower  class  do  not  wash  the  eyes 
of  their  babies  at  all.     Watching  the 
flies    buzzing    unheeded    around    and 
upon  these  blinrL^hildren,  a  stranger 
hastens  to  buy*a  fly  whisk.    These  are 
for  sale  everywhere  and  are  quite  at- 
tractive with  their  ornaments  of  fancy 
beads  and  palm  leaf  fiber.    Blind  beg- 
gars greet  one  at  every  corner.     Even 
in    the    high   class    Egyptian    families 
there    are    many    blind.      The    lower 
classes  of  Egyptians   are  given  much 
to  hasheesh— that  is,  the  lower  classes 
in  the  large  cities—and,  although  it  is 
against  the  law  to  sell  it,  one  will  have 
the  hasheesh  places  pointed  out,  and 
the  men  who  smoke  the  drug  are  seen 
everywhere.      They    are    distinguished 
by    the    peculiar    appearance   of   their 
eyes,  which  become  red,  swollen  and 
baggy  underneath,  and  by  the  peculiar 
color    of    the    skin,    which1    resembles 
somewhat  the  skin  of  a  Chinese  opium 
smoker.— Harriet    Quimby    in    Leslie's 
Weekly. 


r.     1907. 

Blind  Man's  Will 

X>J 

Chas.     A.     Browne,     North 
Adams  Left  $10,000 

-The  will  of  Charles  A.  Browne,  late 
of  North  Adams,  was  filed  today  in 
probate  court.  The  testator  gives  his 
wife,  Susan  M.  Browne,  in  trust  for  his 
son,  William  B.  Browne,  $400.  All  the 
rest  of  the  estate  both  real  and  person- 
al is  given  to  his  widow  who  is  named 
as  executrix.  One  paragraph  of  the 
will  reads: 

"And  I  wish  and  reques  t  that  my 
tWO  sons,  Charles  A.  and  William  B. 
.:  irowne,  and  my  son-in-law,  Clifford 
C.  Haskins,  assist  my  wife  in  every 
way  possible  in  the  (performance  of  her 
official  duties." 

The  will  was  made  April  1  last  and 
the  witnesses  were  C.  Niles  Pik#,  May 
E.  Joy,  Frances  E.  Browne,  Clifford  C, 
Haskins.  Mr.  Browne  was  a  blind  in- 
ventor of  North  Adams  who  committed 
suicide  on  June  13  last.  He  left  an  es- 
ute  of  about  $10,000.  The  heirs  as 
named  in  the  petition  are,  besides  the 
widow,  three  daughters  and  two  sons. 

The  will  of  H,  Newton  Winslow,  late 
of  Adams,  was  filed  today.  The  testa- 
tor gives  his  son-in-law,  Walter  A.  Wil 
liams  his  undivided  half  of  the  home 
place  on  Crandall  street  in  Adams.  To 
his  daughter,  Fannie  J.  Harrington,  is 
given  his  undivided  half  of  the  lot 
where  she  now  lievs  on  Crandall  street 
To  here  is  also  given  his  deposit  in  the 
North  Adams  Savings  bank.  The 
daughter,  Fannie,  and  a  grand  daugh- 
ter, Winina  E.  Brown,  his  life  insur- 
ance policy  in  the  Union  Mutual  com- 
pany of  Portland,  Me.  The  rest  of  the 
estate  goes  to  Mrs.  Harrington  and  Wal 
ter  A.  Williams.  Mr.  Williams  and 
Herbert  E.  Harrington  are  executors 
of  the  will  which  was  made  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1902.  The  witnesses  were  Ellen 
C.  Darling,  Olney  I.  Darling  and  Nel- 
son H.  Bixby.  The  will  was  allowed 
by  Judge  Slocum  this  morning. 
VALUE  OF  ESTATES. 

These  inventories  were  filed  today  :  — 

Estate  of  Albert  K.  Loomis,  late  of 
Sheffield,  personal   $19-34.25;    no  realty. 

Estate  of  John  B.  Tyler,  late  of  No. 
Adams,  personal  $2,573;  no  realty.  The 
personal  property  consists  of  21  shares 
of  North  Adams  National  hank  stock 
at  113,  $2,373;  one  lightning  rod  out- 
fit, $100;  cash  $100. 

The  bond  in  the  estate  of  Laura  W. 
Culver,  late  of  M-t.  Washington,  shows 
real  estate  of  $1500,  personal  $100. 

The  bond  in  the  estate  of  Joseph  Kin 
sella,  late  of  Stockbridge,  shows  real 
estate  of  $4000  and  personal  of  $1000. 
Catherine  Kinsella  of  Stockbridge  has 
been  appointed  administratrix  of  the 
estate. 


KUFIKLD  Bid  v;>  at  CHEVIOT.  -  The 
ing  staff  of  the  VFafceftcld  Blind  In.-ti- 
Bloog  with  a  l>w  friends,  aiui  zcctm- 
pan  id  by  tin-  hk'TeUtry  ifA'u--  I 
Wright),  on  Thursday  afternoon  wvk. 
i 'i ■. <  a-rli  the  krnidneea  of  Muse  Pilkington,  of 
Rock  Coi.ta-gp,  had  a,  very  enjoyable  time  on 
this  lake  and  in  its  beautiful  surroundings, 
The  party  (about  26)  left  the  city  in  a  ohar- 
a-bary,  and  made  -the  joiirn?y  via  Durkar, 
Cfdggiestope,  Wooltey,  and  Hail  Oi-esu.  The 
weather  at  the  outset  w«s  rather  dull  asaA 
threatening,  but  subsequently  the  sun  shod 
forth  its  gen  tail  nays,  and  the  air  became 
balmy  ajid  exhikwra/ting,  and  although  to 
many  the*  lovely  scenery  would  be  a  blank, 
the  salubrious  environments  weire  hj?rhly 
delightful  and  much  appreciated.  Amongst; 
tho«5  who  joined  the  party  on  arrival  were 
Wise  BilkingtoM,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Stone,  Mrs, 
Chalke;-,  and  Miss  Blame-field  Mise  Pilkin;.:- 
tc.i  provided  an  excellent  repast  in  the  boat- 
house,  and  the  uiioaJ  was  partaken  of  with  a 
relish.  Afterwards  Mr.  Stewart,  of  I>eeds, 
who  had  been  engaged  for  the  occasion, 
gave  sereral  pleasing  selections  on  a  dulci- 
mer. Amongst  other  pleasurable  pursuits 
indulged  iu  were  boatving  on  the  lake  and 
rvsyrading    the    bes/'tifiil    walk    around    it, 

v,  hid;  is  hist  now  riSwing  up  ite  na-luraj 
garment*,  iv  a  most  charming  manner ,  wit* 
nose  and  there  epeciincu?  of  tbe  feathered 
world  flitting  to  and  fro,  or  skimming  over 
the  suffooe  of  t  he  water.  "Oni  he  Ba  uks  of 
Allan  Water"' and  "  Annie  fjaun*  were 
effectively  sung  on  the  lakeside.  Mmb  1U- 
kington  was  tho  recipient,  of  a  hearty  yM-s 
of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  John  Mills, ! 
..-mndc'l  by  Mr.  Joe  Hirst.  smA  enthuK.Atsti- 
cally  supported  by  all  the  blinu  present. 
The' return  journey  was  commenced  about  8 
o'clock. 


WOULD  CHLOROFORM  I&NORANT  BLIND 


This  Man  Has  Become  ail 
Expert  Mechanic. 


'Mftieduc 


1  Says  There  Is  No  Hope  for 
neducated  Adults  So  Afflicted. 

tBy  Telegrapn  to  The  Tribune.] 
Norfolk,  Va„  June  29.— Miss  Minnie  E.  Hicka, 
of  Galena,  Md.,  the  blind  girl  who  won  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Baltimore  committee  at  James- 
town for  the  best  poem  on  Maryland,  made  the 
statement  here  to-day  that  ignorant  blind  adults 
would  be  better  off  if  chloroformed. 

"The  case  of  the  uneducated  blind  is  hope- 
less," she  saidt 

Miss  Hicks  is  intensely  Interested  in  the  work 
among  the  adult  blind,  and  wants  the  Maryland 
Legislature  to  investigate  the  needs  of  those 
stricken  in  this  manner.  ^0^1 


^SSWQRKERS'     BLINDNESS. 

Most  people  employed  In  the  Venetian  glass  Industry 
beg-in  to  lose  their  sight  when  they  are  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  often  in  a  short  time  be- 
come blind.  This  blindness  is  caused  by  the  excessive 
heat  and_sls£afrom  the  furnaces. — Indianapolis  News. 


■>i.i. 


''  tou''s,  Mo,.Tim 


Amos  J^QUfan't  See,  but  Can 
aicHDrive  Nails  Like 
Any  Carpenter. 


CONTRACT  FOR  RESIDENCE 




Sightless      Since      Childhood, 


St.  Louis  has  seen  many  wonderful 
things  accomplished  by  the  blind,  but 
few  persons,  if  any,  have  ever  wit- 
nessed a  blind  man  building  a  frame 
house    alone   and    unaide.d.. 

This    feat    will    be    attempted      next 
week,    when    Amos    Holt    of    6829    First 
avenue,  Forest  Park  Home  .Place,  blind 
since  chilhood,  starts  a  cottage  that  he 
has  contracted  to  build  for  James  Hall, 
a  motorman  on  the  Market  street  line. 
Assistant       Building       Commissioner 
Hester  and   employes   of   Commissioner 
Smith's  office  were  astonished  Wednes- 
day   afternoon     when     the     blind    man 
walked  into  the  office  and  made  appli- 
cation   for    a   permit    to    build    a   house, 
and  were  more  surprised  when  Holt  in- 
formed   Mr.   Hester   that   he   was   going 
to   do  all   the   work   in   connection   with 
the   construction   of   the   frame   part   of 
the   building. 

Holt  says  he  has  built  several  houses 
in  Kansas  and  Illinois.  He  has  never 
constructed  one  here  unaided,  though 
he  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the  house 
that  he  now  occupies  with  his  brother, 
VV.  H.  Holt,  in  Forest  Park  Home  Place 
which   is   near  West  Fnd  Heights. 

James  Hall  ha  I  learned  from  W.  H. 
Holt,  also  a  motorman,  that  his  brother 
the  blind  man,  was  a  carpenter  and 
could  build  a  house. 

Will    Complete    Hou.se    in    Two    Weeks. 

He  consulted  the  blind  carpenter  and 
jjiwarded    him    the    contract    for   a    two- 
room   cottage   to  cost   $300.     The  house 
s    to    be    a   one-story    frame,    14    by    20 
/feet.      Holt    says    he    can    complete    the 
house  in  two  weeks. 

With  a  few  exception,  the  blind  man 
can   do   carpenter   work   like   any   other 
mechanic.       He     needs    assistance     only 
in    plumbing    the    joists,    studding    and 
frame    of    the     building,     but    the       re- 
mainder of  the   work   he  does   unaided 
He    docs    not    attempt    to    do    brick    01 
mason  work.  Where  other  persons  witl 
sight  use  a  pencil  for  marks,   Mr    Hoi' 
uses     a     '■scratch-all."      Jle     makes     ar 
inlaid       line       instead       of       the        pen. 
cil    line,    and    has    a    special    guage    foi 


is 


where  he  lived 
an    eight-room 

Louis    for   four 
in     Illinois,     30 


bench   work  and   ripping-. 

The  first  house  built  by  Holt  was  ii 
1879,  a  .seven-room  structure  at  Jop 
lin,  Mo.  He  drove  every  nail,  eui 
every  stick,  put  in  the  window  and  dooi 
'  frames  and  did  everything  except  plas- 
tering and  lathing.  His  wife,  then  liv- 
ing, painted  the  house.  He  built  an 
other  at  Pittsburg,  Kan. 
for  15  years.  It  was 
residence. 

Holt   has   lived   in    St. 
years.       He     was     born 
miles   from  Chicago,   and   lost  his  sight 
when  nearly  4  years  old. 

Did  Farm    Work. 

When  a  young  man,  living  on  tine 
farm,  he  says  his  father  taught  him 
how  to  do  most  kinds  of  work.  He 
says  he  has  done  nearly  everything  on 
a  farm  except  plow  corn.  When  16 
years  old  he  would  often  go  into  the 
woods  with  an  ax  and  cut  and  split  two 
cords  of  wood  a  day  unaided. 

He  is  an  accomplished  musician,  and 
does  some  wonderful  things  with  mus- 
ical instruments.  He  is  known  as  the 
"on-man  band"  among  his  friends. 
He  plays  two  violins,  a,  cornet  and  a 
double  bass  at  the  same  time,  an  ac- 
complishment after  25  years  of  study. 
He  graduated  fro  mthe  Illinois  In 
tute  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville 
has  been  in  conference  recently  w 
managers  of  West  End  Heights 
Meramec  Highlands  in  regard  to  i 
ting  on  his  musical  sketch,  but 
agreement  has  been  reaohi 
walked  to  the  City  Hall  alone, 
p-f>o«^  about   the  citv   unattended. 

T7» 


REE  OUTING 


i 


THE  BUM). 

*■  , 

Week's  Stay  at  "Whiteflsh  Bay  to  Be  Pro- 
vided,   with    Ride  Across 
$he  Lake. 

Atm- 

-*K  ffea.  funrrher  outing  for  all  the  worthy 
blind  of  Chicago  will  be  given  at  Whiteflsh 
bay  from  Aug.  9  to  23  by  the  Lakeside  Out- 
ing association,  an  organization  under  the 
auspices  of  the  School  for  Defective  Vision, 
Hearing,  and  Speech  at  Milwaukee. 

The  outing  will  consist  of  a  boat  ride  across 
the  lake  and  a  week's  camp,  filled  with  pic- 
nics, excursions,  and  entertainments,  at  the 
Wisconsin  resort.  The  Goodrich  Transpor- 
tation company  has  donated  the  use  of  one 
of  its  boats,  and  each  week  a  party  of  200 
or  300  will  be  taken  out. 

Miss  Jessie  C.  Starkweather,  414  Huron 
•treet,  will  have  charge  of  making  up  the 
lists.  Chief  of  Police  Shippy  has  promised 
the  aid  of  the  police  department  in  obtaining 
the  names  of  the  blind  people  of  Chicago 
who  are  eligible  for  invitations.  H.W.  Thorp 
will  be  general  manager  of  the  outing.  J 
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BLIND  "BOSS"  RETIRES 

General    Brayton    Quits    Rhode    Island 
Executive   Committee. 

[special  telegram  to  public  ledger.] 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  July  4.— General 
Charles  R.  Brayton,  the  hlinfl  boss  of 
the  Republican  party,  today  sent  his  res- 
ignation from  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  State  Central  Committee  to  Judge 
Nathan  M.  Wright,  secretary  of  the  main 
body. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  the  guid- 
ing body  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
State,  and  practically  all  the  important 
business  of  party  management  and  policy 
is  directed  by  it.  When  General  Brayton 
became  a  member  of  the  body  he  caused 
J.  Ellery  Hudson  to  be  removed  and  had 
himself  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy,  in 
his  letter  of  resignation  he  says  that  he 
wishes  to  make  way  for  younger  and 
"more  able  men."*  The  letter  follows: 
„~  -  ,  "Providence,  It.  1.,  July  3. 
"To  Judge  Nathan  M.  Wright,  secretary 
of  th(  ii.  publican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee: 

"My  dear  sir:  I  hereby  tender  my  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee  early 

consideration  and  acceptance.  I  have  de- 
termined an  this  coui  if,m  any  lack 
of  interest  in  the  .  ,i  supremacy 
of    the    Republican    party,    nor    from    any 


doubt  oi  its  complete   success  at  the  en- 1 
suing  fall  ejection. 

"I  do  this,  believing  that  the  active 
management  of  the  party,  now  united, 
can  be  the  better  entrusted  to  its  many 
able  and  younger  members  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  their  enthusiasm  and  com- 
itself  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Republi- 
publlcan  victory.  Respectfully  and  sin- 
cerely, c.  R.  BRAYTON." 

Wh«n  seen  tonight  at  Newport,  where 
he  had  been  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  General  Bray- 
ton had  little  to  add  to  the  letter.  He 
asserted  that  th,<i  senatorial  fight  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  his  resignation. 

The  bellef.as  expressed  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  faction,  is  that  Brayton, 
on  account  of  his  advanced  years  and 
increasing  infirmities,  is  tiring  of  the  con- 
tinual pounding  that  his  political  adver- 
saries are  giving  him,  and  has  resigned 
rfom  the  Executive  Committee  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  getting  out  of  politics 
altogether.  The  opposition  within  his  own 
party,  which  has  grown  strongly  during 
the  last  year,  and  which  has  evidenced 
Itself  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Republi 
can  league,  is  also  believed  to  have  had/ 
bearing  on  his  action. 

SaSTJttJ    EVE.   AMERICAN. 


Friday,    July    5,    1907. 


Wilbur  Reynolds,  the  blind,  deafc 


ibli. 


QUITS  THfi 

.  yj 


PROVIDENCE,  July  5.— -Beaten  In  the 
fight  he  waged  to  prevent  George  Peabody 
Wetmore  from  being  indorsed  by  the  Re- 
publican party  as  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
realizing  that  an  element  has  developed 
which  he  cannot  control,  Gen.  Charles  R. 
Brayton,  the  "blind  boss  of  Rhode  Island," 
the  man,  who,  as"*head  of  the  Republican 
machine  dictated  the  affairs  of  that  party, 
has  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Republican  State 
central  committee.  e 
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BLIND  MOTQRMAN  AT  LEVER 


Just '  ak    he    placed    his    hands    on    the 

fov,  er  handle  to  start  a  West  Penn  street 
ar  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Locust  street, 
McKeesport,  yesterday,  Harry  Cornell,  a 
motorman,  was  stricken  blind.  He  was 
taken  from  the  car  and  for  a  time  was  un- 
able to  grasp  the  situation.  He  cried  bit- 
terly when  he  finally  realized  he  was  blind. 
On  hiv  own  car  another  motorman  pi* 
loted  him  to  his  home  in  Scott  Haven. 
Specialist^  will  be  called  to  examine  Cor- 
nell's eyes.     He  is  28  years  old, 

"""    Re! '  rV-    News 


UUL    Z*JS9S 


Unfortunate    Lad    Taken    From 
County  Infirmary  At  Instiga- 
tion Of  Board. 


Mrs.  Mary  Jones  Tells  Members 

Tale  Of  Woe  and  Is  Sent 

Back  To  Illinois. 


ind,  deafranc 


dumb  boy,  who  was MMfffrnltn  1 

to  the  County  Infirmary,  is  no  longer 
an  inmate  of  that  institution.  The 
boy  was  taken  from  the  Infirmary  on 
July  4th,  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Gates,    of    North    Belmont   avenue. 

Mrs.  Gates  will  receive  $20  "per 
month  from  the  county  for  taking  care 
of  her  unfortunate  nephew.  The  In- 
firmary Board  decided  that  this  would 
be  much  the  cheaper  plan,  as  a  nurse 
had  to  be  employed  at  the  Infirmary 
to  take  care  of  the  boy  and  rather  than 
pay  the  nurse  and  board  both,  she  and 
the  boy,  it  was  deemed  best  to  allow 
Mrs.  Gates  to  take  the  youngster  to 
her  home  and  pay  $20  per  month  for 
keeping  him. 
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'  gJjJITD  MAN  GETS  CITY  POSITION. 

Appointed    Member    of    Chicago's    City 
Board    of    Examining    Engineers. 

Chicago,  July  9— Frank  K.  Rittenhouse, 
"The  Band  Coffee  Man,"  who  runs  a  coffee 
shop  in  ttxe  front  part  of  his  re.^idenc^,  was 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Cuy  Board 
of  Examining  Engineers  yesterday  with  a 
salary  of  $2,000  a  year.  He  is  the  only 
blind  man  ever  appointed  to  a  city  position 
in  Chicago. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Rittenhouse  was 
head  engineer  of  a  large  lumber  mill.  One 
day  three  years  ago  there  was  a  break- 
down in  the  plant.  While  making  repairs 
he  strained  himself  and  ruptured  a  blood 
vessel  at  the  back  of  his  eyes,  which 
caused  blindness.  Two  years  ago  he  openc 
a  coffee  store,  and  now  is  known  throug 
out  the  neighborhood  as  the  "Blind  Co| 
Man."    He  is  forty  years  old. 

-oo&Vow  V\era-\cU  . 
SEES,  BUT  IS  COLOR  BLIND 

LOUISVILLE,  Ky.,  July  4,  1907  Kath- 
erine  Helnzman,  aged  9,  while  here  from 
Mollne,  111.,  with  her  parents,  suddenly 
regained  her  eyesight  after  having  been 
blind  six  years  as  the  result  of  scarlet 
fever  She  exclaimed:  "See  that  horse? 
He  is  green."  Sure  enough,  she  had 
seen  the  horse,  but  an  examination  de- 
veloped that  the  child  is  color  blind. 

Mr  Heinzman  had  spent  almost  his 
entire  fortune  in  an  effort  to  have  the 
eyesight  of  his  child  restored,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  ■  to  see  a 
specialist  when  her  affliotlon  disap- 
peared as  if  by  a  miracle. 
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Blind  Gambling  Boss  of  Chicag 


PhotocTTph  of  "Blind  Boss'  John  Condon,  who  controls  gambling  in 
Chicago.  He  says  "Somewhere  between  a  cigar  and  a  million  dollars 
any  man  be  bought."  This  is  the  declaration  of  the  blind  racing  mag- 
nate and  newly  crowned  gambling  king.  By  this  standard  he  has 
measured  men.  By  this  practical  application  he  has  forced  his  way,  un 
educated  and  sightless,  through  hordes  of  envious  politicians  and  gamb 
lers  to  the  throne  of  the  "under  world",  and  with  politicians  as  pawns 
he  bunas  up  a  fortune. 
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BLIND,  BUT  A  MUSICIAN. 


CarletoH'Ualf  our,  Cousin  of  England'i 
Fortier  Premier,  Lives  Here. 

KansaJ  dbty  has  a  blind  musician  who 
Is  in  nofealse  a  prodigy  but  whose  mu- 
sical proficiency  is  the  result  of  natura 
talent  of  a  high  order,  supplemented  bj 
unremitting  application.  He  lives  a 
Twenty-seventh  and  Olive  streets  ant 
his  name  is  Carleton  J.  Balfour.  He  i 
a  third  cousin  of  the  distinguished  ex 
premier  of  England,  Arthur  J.  Balfoui 
his  father  having  been  second  cousin  t 
"A.  J.,"  as  Mr.  Balfour  is  affectionatel; 
known  by  his  countrymen. 

Carleton  J.  Balfour  is  a  young  mai 
and  has  lived  in  Kansas  City  for  twc 
or  three  years.  He  was  born  in  Ric« 
county,  Kas.,  and  when  3  years  01 
age  fell  on  a  pair  of  scissors.  The 
points  destroyed  his  eyesight  and  he  has 
been  totally  blind  since  the  accident.  His 
father  was  Dr.  C.  M.  Balfour,  who  at 
one  time  held  the  chair  of  languages  in 
Chicago  university.  The  Balfour  family 
is  a  musical  family,  although  Carleton 
was  given  a  scientific  education.  He 
attended  schools  for  the  blind  in  th? 
West  and  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  entirely  self-supporting,  having 
been  thrown  upon  his  own  resource* 
some  years  ago.  He  makes  his  way 
about  Kansas  City  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  he  has  been  heard  at  numerous  mu- 
sical events,  his  playing  of  the  piano 
showing  him  to  be  a  true  musician  of 
high  cultivation.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  pleasing  compositions,  of 
which  his  "Bouncing  Betty"  is  the  best 
known.  His  faculties  have  been  sharp- 
ened by  his  affliction,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  the  blind,  and  he  doe.' 
many  things  which  would  tax  the  power 
of  those  in  possession  of  all  their  facu" 
ties. 
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Mm  m  job 

/ 

Frank  K.  Ritwnhouse  Pleased 
at  Selection  as  an  Exam- 
ining Engineer. 


SURE  HE  WILL  'MAKE  GOOL' 


Expert,  Who   Lost  Sight  Three 

Years  Ago,  Tells  Story  of 

His  Life  Struggle. 


"I  am  a  better  man  to-day  than  I  was 
before  I  lost  my  sight." 

That  was  the  cheerful  view  expressed  by 
Frank  K.  Rlttenhouse,  the  blind  engineer 
when  friends  gathered  about  him  at  the 
city  hall  last  night,  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  appointment  and  confirmation  as  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  examining  engineers. 

Mr.  Rlttenhouse  came  down  to  the  coun- 
cil meeting  with  his  son,  at  the  invitation 
pf  Mayor  Busse.  He  was  careful  to  ex- 
plain that  he  brought  the  boy  with  him 
only  because  the  lad  wanted  to  see  the 
aldermen  and  not  because  he  needed  his 
help  in  getting  about. 

Mr.  Rlttenhouse  is  about  40  years  old.     He 
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'aaa  been,  lor  more  than  twenty  years,  the 

engineer    at   the    plant    of    the    RlttenhouM 

&    Embree    Company.     He    lost    his    sight 

hree  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  the  bursting 

if    a    blood    vessel    while    lifting    a    heavy 

weight.     As    far    as    appearances    go,     his 

iyes  are  as  good  as  ever,  the  Injury  afTeofr- 

ng  only  the  interior  nerves.     He  has  none 

»f  the  pathetic,  helpless  appearance  of  the 

illnd,    and    only    by    close    study    can    that 

'fixed  unseeing  stare,"  peculiar  to  the  blind, 

ie  detected  in  his  eyes.     Mr.  Rlttenhouse  Is 

.  tall,    well-built   man,    dresses    neatly-   '■jrf 

oberly,    arid    withal    is   cheerful ^^    con. 

jilted  with  his  lot. 

TAKES  KEW  GRltf  ON  LIFE. 
•Things  have  gone  Very  well  with  me, 
despite  my  affliction?"  he  said  last  night 
after  the  council  meeting.  "I  have  my 
troubles,  of  course,  and  at  first,  during 
those  awful  trying  weeks  when  I  lay  in 
agony  awaiting  the  verdict  of  the  doctors, 
the  world  looked  very  dark  for  me.  But 
when  I  realized  that  I  would  never  see 
again  I  shook  myself  together  and  rea- 
soned it  out  somewhat  In  this  wise:  'Look 
here,  Rlttenhouse,  you've  got  a  family  to 
support  and  a  life  to  live.  You're  blind. 
No  doubt  about  that.  So  it's  up  to  you  to 
get  busy  and  do  something.' 

"Then  I  hunted  up  John  B.  Curtis,  super- 
intendent of  the  blind  department  of  the 
public  schools.  Mr.  Curtis  told  me  about 
the  Braille  system  and  gave  me  the  neces- 
sary books.  I  went  at  those  books  like  a 
crazy  man  and  in  one  day  I  had  learned  the 
alphabet;  in  two  days  I  could  read,  and 
in  an .  incredibly  short  time,  I  had  found 
that  I  could  be  of  some  use  in  the  world, 
after  all.  After  that  life  began  to  be  worth 
living  again,  and  gradually,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, I  began  to  look  at  things  from  a 
different,  but  none  the  less  wholesome;  point 
of  view. 

"For  the  first  few  months  I  devoted  my- 
self almost  exclusively  to  adjusting  myself 
to  the  changed  conditions.  I  learned  to 
read  and  write  in  the  Braille  character 
thoroughly;  .1  cultivated  my  senses  of  smell 
and  touch  and  devised,  a  system  by  which  I 
was  enabled  to  go  about  the  city  without  at- 
tendance. Now  few  people  who  see  us 
strolling  along  would  believe  me  to  be  a 
blind  man-  It  is  a  common  experience  for 
me  to  be  asked  to  direct  some  stranger,  and 
I  am  always  able  to  do  it.  I  go  everywhere 
and  there  never  is  a  minute  when  I  cannot 
tell  exactly  where  I  am.  I  can  tell  by  the 
sound  from  my  stick  on  the  sidewalk  when 
I  am  passing  a  doorway,  and  I  can  tell  by 
the  sound  of  a  street  car's  bell  Just  which 
way  that  car  &  g»Mfe.  If  you  think  that  is 
easy  just  cl<*e  yr*tr  ayes  some  time  and  see 
if  you  can  tell. 

AFFLICTION    MIGHT    BE    WORSE. 

"This  afternoon  I  was  walking  on  State 
street  when  a  man  came  up  and  asked  me 
what  time  it  was.  I  said,  'Wait  a  minute,' 
and.  taking  out  my  watch,  I  felt  the  hands 
and  told  him  the  time  to  a  minute.  'Why,' 
he  said,  'you  haven't  looked  at  your  watch.'' 
I  told  him  that  I  was  blind  and  the  aston- 
ished man  wouldn't  believe  me. 

"Sometimes  I  feel  blue  and  downcast,  I 
admit,  but  pray  who  does  not  In  this  world? 
We  all  have  our  troubles  and  while  blind- 
ness is  a  terrible  affliction,  it  is  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  it  might  be,  if  one  only  does  his 
best  to  keep  busy  and  do  a  man's  part. 

"I  have  no  fear  of  my  ability  'to  make 
good'  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  examin- 
ing engineers.  I  have  been  an  engineer  for 
twenty  years.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  take 
out  a  license  under  the  present  law  and  I 
have  always  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in 
the  profession.  I  believe  I  am  more  com- 
petent to-day  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  position  than  I  was  before  I  lost  my 
sight.  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  spare 
myself  in  the  effort  to  prove  that  Mayor 
Busse  made  no  mistake  in  appointing  me.",. 


Blind   Man   Assumes  New   Duties 

Board    of  Examining   Engineers. 


BLINPXPERT  TAKES  OFFICE. 


Frank  K.   Rittenhouse  Assumes 
Duty  at  fche  City  Hall. 


PROFICIENT    AS    ENGINEER. 


Mayor  Basse's  Appointee  Confident  of 
Success  in  New  Work, 


A  tall,  scholarly  looking  man,  with  a  pointed 
beard,  whose  eyes  have  been  sightless  for 
three  years,  but  who  is  just  as  cheerful  and 
energetic  as  though  he  could  see  all  the  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow,  boarded  a  street  car  un- 
assisted yesterday  morning  and  rode  down  to 
the  city  hall.  Walking  alone,  he  entered  an 
elevator  and  was  carried  to  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  building,  where  he  made  several  turns 
which  brought  him  to  the  offices  of  the  board 
of  examining  engineers  at  the  top  of  a  flight 
of  steps. 

The  blind  man  who  thus  confidently  thread- 
ed his  way    through   corridorB  which  have 


-puzzled  many  people  witn  Bignt  was  *'rank 
K.  Rlttenhouse,  1494  West  Thirty-fifth  street, 
newly  appointed  by  Mayor  Busse  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  examining  engineers,  with 
a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  assume  hlsi  new  official  duties  at  a  roll  top 
desk  awaiting  him  in  an  inner  office. 

Confident   of  His   Ability. 
JMr.  Rittenhouse  was  found  at  a  desk  ex- 
|aining  things  to  the  other  men.     He  was 
flking  volubly  and-  gesticulating  earnestly 
sfore  his1  friends.   As  he  talked  he.snvlled:as 
ly  other  man  might  have  done  and  "looked" 
each  of  them  in  turn.    Hadl  it  not  been  for 
revious    information    it    would   have  been 
Ifflcult  to  believe  he  was  blind.     He  shook 
lands  with  visitors  without  any  conspicuous 
iow  of  his  infirmity. 

"  I  am  here  to  make1  a  living,  rather  than 
to  court  notoriety,"  he  said.  "  If  what  I  have 
done  proves  to  be  any  encouragement  to  the 
100,000  blind/  people  In  the  United  States,  I 
shall1  be  glad.  I  feel'  that  I  know  as  much 
about  my  profession  as  any  man  in  Chicago. 
My  work  here  will  be  of  a  familiar  nature 
andl  all  the  public  needs  do  is  to  watch  me 
*  make  good.'  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  go 
into  any  plant  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
take  an  engine  to  pieces  and  put  it  together 
again.  Of  course  I  would  not  care>  to  go  into 
a  place  full  of  running  machinery,  because  I 
might  get  hurt." 

Familiar  with  Machinery. 
"  What    is    this   machine   under  the   win- 
dow?" asked  the  caller. 


I  Mr.  Rittenhouso  stood  up  and  with  barely 
a  touch  of  guidance  leaned  over  and  placed 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  on  the  ends  of  the 
object. 

"  That   Is   a  small  steam  pump,"  he  said. 
"  Tfs  all  here  except  the  steam  connections." 
He.  laughed  broadly  when  asked  if  he  could 
take  .It   apart  and   put   it    together     again. 
Plainly,   such   a  job   to  him  would   be  like 
slaying  with  a  child's  building  blocks. 
Mr.    Rittenhouse   concluded   the   interview 
■y  taking  out   two   strips   of  metal   full  of 
peculiarly  shaped  holes  and  hinged  together. 
Witt:  a  sharp  pointed  instrument  he  punched1 
in  Braille  characters  on|a,po«taL  card:       * 

"  The  first  duties  of  an  engineer  are  to  be 
a  gentleman." 

All   the  people   who  observed  Mr.  Rltten-  , 
house   yesterday   were   agreed   that  he  is  a  ' 
living  example  to  candidates  for  engineers' 
licenses  who  wish  to  fulfill  the  qualification.  J 

fc^KLYr        EAGLE. 


BLIND  MEN  ON  A  FROLIC. 

"oung   Women   0/  Sunshine    Society 
Took  LarsA^rty  to  Sea  Gate 
;  YUwnls  Morning. 

The    Industrial    Home    for    Blind    Men 
s    running   its   fourtfl  annual   ouUttg   to- 
1V  ,t  Sea  Gate.      This  morning  shortly 
•efore    10    o'clock    the    party,    over    100 
trong    left  the   Home  at  514  Gates  ave- 
me  on  two  special  trolley  cars.  The  out- 
ng    was    run    under    the    auspices    of    the 
Uert    Branch     of  the   Sunshine     Society, 
imposed  of  young    women,    who    act  as 
guides    for    the    blind    men.       TV  hen    the 
partv    reached    Sea    Gate    many    of    them 
went    in  bathing  and  had   a  fine   time.   A 
dinner   was   served    and   later   they    were 
treated  to  ice  cream  and  cake.  The  Sun 
shine   Society  has  a   local  branch   in  the 

"Although  afflicted  by  blindness  the 
men  are  able  to  turn  out  good  work  and 
the  broom  and  chair-caning  shop  run 
bv  them  is  quite  successful.  The  build- 
ing is  at  512  Gates  avenue,  next  door  tc 
the  Home.  The  public  is  invited  to  in 
spect  the  building  and  the  work  at  anj 
rime. 


AT  THE  BLIP  MEN'S  CLUB 

MUSIC  AND  SPEECHES  AKE  MUCH 
ENJOYED  THERE. 

*\         -jd 

An  Org|pi|Sn  Wherein  Everybody 
Pays  Attention  and  Seems  to  Have 
a  Good  Time— Businesslike  Order 
of  the  Meeting,  Which  Closes  with 
Entertainment. 


^<*1M»*V 
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Probably  few  people  have  been  honored 
by  a  post-card  invitation  tb  a  meeting  of 
tin  Blind  Men's  Club.  Not  many,  perhaps, 
are  aware  that  there  is  such  a  club.  Every 
Monday  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  the  meet- 
ing takes  place  in  the  Mott  Memorial  Li- 
brary, just  across  the  way  from  Madison 
Sciuare  Garden. 

If  one  not  acquainted  with  the  club  hap- 
pened to  stroll  in  casually  from  the  street 
below,  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to  believe 
that  these  busy,  Interested  men  could  not 
see,  nor   even   know   that     electric     lights 
were  blazing  above  them,  except,  may  be, 
by  the   "feel"   of  the   light.     The  business 
of  the   club   is  conducted     in     exactly   the 
s*me  fashion  and  as  expeditiously  as  that 
of  any  other  club,  and  it  Is  only  now  and 
then  that  the  sombre  side  of  the  men's  af- 
flictions   creeps    out.     For    the    most   part 
they  sing  and  speak  and  chat,  tell  stories, 
applaud   vigorously,    and  enjoy   themselves 
heartily. 


RULEiOF  THE  "BtlNrUBOSS"  BROKEN 


G'fyt'ST    /fat  by 
&9  ■-■**.  fiAii+y 


i  >;  .  «  a  picture  of  Gen.  Charles  R 
Inland,'  whose  rule  of  thirty-five  years 
his  retirement  from  active  politics. 

The  club  is  one  of  the  moves  for  better 
care  of  the  blind  instituted  by  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Winifred  Holt.  That 
the  club  is  a  success  is  evi- 
denced by  its  roll  of  more  than 
sixty  members.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
ieast  important  of  her  undertakings.  Pri- 
marily, its  object  is  social,  to  provide  a 
means  for  the  blind  people  to  meet  and  see 
csch  other,  talk  over  their  mutual  prob- 
lems, and  gain  that  community  of  interest 
which  is  only  possible  when  like  meets 
like.  Incidentally,  it  is  used  in  various 
ways  for  the  assistance  of  the  impecuni- 
ous blind  throughout  the  city. 

There  is  little  that  is  selfish  or  self-cen- 
tred about  the  members  of  the  club  or  their 
work.  They  are  certaintly  self-reliant,  and 
they  prefer  to  give  what  help  they  can  to 
each  other,  no  matter  how  feeble  it  is,  ra- 
ther than  accept  it  from  outsiders.  How- 
ever, they  realize  only  too  well  how  small 
their  efforts  must  be,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  vast  amount  of  help  that  blind 
people  need,  and  how  much  they  must  de- 
pend on  the  assistance  of  outsiders  in  the 
long  run. 

READING    THE    MINOTES. 

The  meeting  last  night  was  only  fair- 
ly well  attended,  for  the  hot  wea- 
ther had  driven  many  members  away.  Still 
there  were  thirty  or  more  scattered  around 
the  room  when  the  president,  Mr.  Patrick, 
felt  his  way  to  the  dais  with  his  cane  and 
called  the  gathering  to  order.  Mr.  Bern- 
stein was  appointed  acting  secretary;  he 
called  the  roll,  and  read  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting.  Mr.  Bernstein  is  a  young  man 
who,  though  totally  blind,  is  working  his 
way  through  Columbia  University,  taking 
the  regular  college  course.  He  has  been 
blind  for  years,  but  for  all  that  he  has  con- 


Brnvton.    the      "blind      boss"    of    Rhode 
in  thut  state  has  at  last  been  broken  oy 


trived  to  obtain  as  good  an  education  as 
the  average  man  and  to  hold  his  own  with 
the  rest  of  his  class. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  blind,  it  was  marvellous  to  hear  him 
call  off  name  after  name  on  the  roll,  in 
quick  succession,  reading  with  his  fingers 
the  characters  in  the  Braille  pricked  type. 
Before  he  started,  he  begged  the  members 
to  forgive  him  if  he  made  any  mistake,  as 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  roll  call,  but 
he  went  through  it  just  as  fast  as  a  see- 
ing man  could  read  and  without  an  error. 
He  then  read  the  minutes  in  the  same  way. 
His  hearers  were  quiet. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  read,  the 
president  put  the  parliamentary  queries 
and  moved  for  further  business.  There  was 
no  hesitating,  no  uncertainty  in  the  conduct 
1  of  the  meeting.  Every  one  had  self-re- 
liance and  stood  up  to  address  the  meeting 
with  composure.  After  the  business  had 
been  concluded,  the  president  called  on  va- 
rious persons  for  entertainment.  Again 
there  was  no  hanging  back.  If  a  man  was 
requested  to  speak  or  sing,  he  spoke  or 
sang  and  laughingly  accepted  the  congratu- 
lations. False  modesty  was  lacking  from 
the  programme. 

The  blind  men  sat  quiet  through  each 
song,  and  when  the  last  notes  died  away, 
they  saluted  the  singer  with  a  storm  of  ap- 
plause, clapping  and  stamping  on  the  floor. 
There  seemed  to  be  not  a  single  member 
without  a  love  of  melody. 

Mr.  Mellen,  who  is  also  working  his  way 
through  Columbia,  was  called  upon  for  a 
speech.     He  told  about  his  work  in  college. 

"I  got  an  A,  three  Bs,  and  a  C  last  term," 
he  said,  "and  I  think  I  could  have  done  bet- 
ter If  I'd  had  a  reader.  A  reader  is  an 
actual  necessity  to  a  fellow  in  college,  if 
he  is  going  to  do  his  best  and  learn  every- 
thing, although,  as  I  have  proved,  it  Is  pos- 
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sible  to  get  through  ,\  ithout  one.  I  enjoy 
my  college  life,  and  can  get  a  lot  of  pleasure 
out  of  it,  even  if  I  am  blind.  Of  course, 
Bernstein  and  I  can't  go  in  for  football  or 
rowing  or  anything  like  that,  but  we  can 
encourage  the  ones  who  do. 

"Do  you  know  that  he  and  I  were  the 
only  two  freshmen  permitted  to  carry 
canes  on  the  campus?  They  couldn't  pre- 
vent us,  and  we  even  managed  to  wear  hats 
3ometinies,  too,  but  they  wouldn't  stand  for 
pipes.      I  always  got  a  gentle   hint  about 
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CLOTHE  BLIND 

County    Pays    State    for    Students    at 

Institute   for    Deaf 

aid    Blind. 

TV'C  M offal  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  forwarded  to  the  stato! 
auditor  Thursday  $82.20,  the  amount 
due  from  Ohio  county  for  clothing 
furnished  eight  students  from  this 
county  at  tne  State  Institue  for  the 
Deaf  and   Blind  at  Romney. 

This  charge  is  not  a  new  one.  it 
being  required  under  the  old  statutes. 

The  payment  by  the  county  for  ho 
keep  of  inmates  in  the  Reform  school 
and  Home  for  Incurables,  $50  sach 
per  annum,  is  not  due  until  about 
next  February  Last  year  Ohio  county 
paid  slightly  over  $2,000  as  its  shar* 


HUSK 

HiS  TALENT: 


WHO     IS     ATTRACTING    A 
TENTIQN    OIV    STREETS. 


Stevens   of     Memphis,      Teim 
Plays  Popular  Airs  on  Flute  in 
Order  to  Live. 


Was  Born  Blind  and  Learned  to  Plaj 
When  Fifteen  Years  Old — Plays 

»  Cards   Without   Mistakes. 


Citizens  of  the  city  have  listened 
he  past  few  days,  to  a  blind  nun: 
playing  the  flute  along-  the  streets  and 
much  .speculation  has  been  made 
about  him,  and  how  he  learned  td 
play  us  \yell   as  he  does. 

Blind  Since  Birth, 
blind  musician  is  C.  W.  Ste\ 
»f  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  came  here  a 
few  days  ago  from  the  east.  Mr. 
Stevens  has  been  blind  since  the  day 
that  be  was  born.  lie  had  a  natural 
talent  for  music  which  early  showed 
itself,    de  pit*     his   affliction,    and   a 

older    the;    gift    developed    more 

and    n  When    he    was    fifteen    he 

n&d    to   play   the  flute  and   has   used 

it  as  a   mi  ans  of  livelihood   ever 

Hus   Been    in   Many    States. 

HA    has    t)  in       many    of    the 

s  of   the  union,   playing   in   a    town 

,    short    tie'  ■    'in!  .then   moving  on 

to  the  next  place      in  this  way  he  has 

able    to    go    fi  om     nil.        to    place, 

and    although    totally    Mind,    he    talks 

thai 


he  has   visited.     He    is   a   good    nsterie. 
and  a  good  questioner  and  in   this  way 
acquires    his    stores   of   knowledge. 
Expert  at  Cards. 
Besides  being   a  good  musician,  he  is 
an    accomplished    card   player,    cribbage 
being    his    favorite   game.      He   use 
ordinary    deck    of    cards,    telling    what 
the    card    is    by    the    sense      of      touch. 
When    feeling    the    cards,    he    turns   the 
•  ace   of   them   down.  j 
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BLIND   CHARLIE. 


An  Indian    Singer  Who    is    Well 

Known  in  Buffalo  and  at 

East  Aurora. 


Blind  Charlie,  an  Indian  whose 
features  are  well  known  to  most  Buf- 
falonians,  has  had  his  picture  taken  at 
Rowley's  Studio,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mrs.  Mary  K.  Eddy,  director  and' 
founder  of  the  Maplevvood  Mission  at 
East  Aurora,  who  counts  Charlie 
among  the  richest  trophies  of  the  work 
she  is  doing. 

Though  blind  from  childhood,  Charlie 
is  well  educated  and  he  is  widely  known 
as  a  singer,  especially  of  church  music. 
At  Maplewood,  as  In  Buffalo,  he  is  a 
conspicuous  and  familiar  figure.  Fol- 
lowing is  Charlie's  account  of  himself, 
written  for  the  NEWS: 

"My  proper  name  is  Charles  Johnson, 
son  of  Samuel  and  Sophia  Reed  John- 
son. I  was  born  1864,  Seneca  tribe  of 
the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  Erie 
county,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  seven  I 
was  made  blind  by  scarlet  fever.  At 
10  years  old  I  was  admitted  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  State  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Asher 
Wright,  widow  of  Rev.  Asher  Wright, 
who  with  her  husband  labored  among 
us  for  many  years,  brought  about  this 
privilege  of  an  education.  I  remained 
eight  years,  receiving  my  diploma.  I 
then  spent  one  year  with  my  parents, 
assisting  in  farm  work.  Since  then  I 
hi-.ve  lived  in  Buffalo.  In  the  autumn 
Of  1P0G  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mrs. 
O.  S.  Garrettson,  superintendent  of 
Lloyd  street  Mission,  I  signed  a  tem- 
perance pledge,  and  so  far  I  have 
been  kept.  Later,  I  was  asked  for  the 
first  time  to  attend  church  by  Mrs. Mary 
E.  K.  Eddy,  a  personal  worker.  One 
Wednesday  evening  later  I  realized  a 
a  new  and  rich  experience.  I  was  in- 
vited by  George  E.  Gowlng,  conductor 
of  the  choir  at  Cedar  Street  Baptist 
Church  (where  I  had  been  Invited),  to 
enter  the  choir.  He  also  entered  my 
name  for  the  Torrey  Choir.  My  friends, 
with  permission  of  the  editor,  I  want 
space  given  me  to  thank  each  and 
every  person  for  their  aid  in  Christian 
living.  April  23,  1907,  I  received  Chris- 
tian baptism  at  the  hands  of  my  be- 
loved pastor,  Rev.  Herbert  Dutton.  At 
that  time  I  received  generous  memorial 
gifts  from  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  from  two 
young  men — W.  J.  Sider  and  Lou  Lux 
Leil.  and  from  Mrs.  Anna  Talbot.  To 
many  more  I  do  express  my  love  and 
gratitude. 

"Bl.TND  CHARLEY." 


SANftoR     !K/iET    MEWS. 


Wednesday,   July  17,  1907.    . 

INSTITUTE  FOR  BLIND 


A  well  attended  meeting  of  the 
Maine  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  Portland  Monday.  Several  business 
mailers  were  disposed  of  and  the  fol- 
lowing committee  was  selected  ot  visit 
the  various  institutions  for  the  blind: 
Morrill  N.  Drew,  chaiiman;  Col.  F.  E. 
TSbothby,  Hon.  C.  H.  Randall,  J.  Put- 
nam Stevens,  Charles  H.  Moses,  col- 
lector of  the  port.  This  committee  will 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  buildings 
visited  in  order  that  Maine  may  have 
the  best. 

The  following  delegates  were  ch< 
to  attend   the  convention   which   is   to 
be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  kindergar- 
ten  for  the   blind   at  Jamaica   Plains 
Mass.,  in  August:       Ool.  and  Mrs.  F  e' 
Boothby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Putnam  Stev- 
ens,  Mrs.   C.   H.   Barker,     Mrs.     Anna 
I  Maxwell   Knight,   Mrs.   A.   A.   Kendall 
i  Hon.    C.    H.    Randall,   William    Lvnch 
I  and  AVilliam  J.  Ryan. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  17,  1007. 

BLIND    WOMAN'S   CLUB. 


J  list    Like    Any    Other    Feminine 
Society — Typical   Meeting. 

"Miss  Rogers  speaks."  Then  Miss  Rogers,  hav- 
ing announced  herself,  proceeds  to  speak,  clearly 
and  to  the  point  and  with  a  due  regard  for  par- 
liamentary law.  It  is  at  the  regular  meeting  of  a 
woman's  club.  But  why  does  Miss  Rogers  men- 
tion her  name  before  she  speaks?  All  the  other 
speakers  do  It,  too.  The  reason  is  simple.  It  is  a 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  the  members,  hav- 
ing no  eyes  to  see  who  is  speaking,  they  must  be 
told   by  way  of  the  ear. 

This  club  is  the  latest  offshoot  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  has  thirty  blind 
members.  There  are  about  six  members  who  are 
eighted,  but  all  the  officers  are  blind.  The  club 
was  formed  first  to  help  forward  the  purposes  of 
the  association;  second,  for  the  social  enjoyment  or 
the  members,  and  third,  to  afford  the  members 
opportunities  for  discussing  ways  in  which  those 
who  are  anxious  to  do  so  may  become  independent. 
Miss  Mary  Shepard  offered  the  use  of  the  parlor 
in  her  home.  No.  303  West  71st  street,  and  here  the 
club  meets  every  other  Thursday  evening. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  a  person  with  eyes,  but 
the  only  difference  that  can  be  detected  between 
this  club  and  clubs  of  sighted  women  is  that  these 
women  give  their  names  before  speaking.  But 
they  talk,  laugh,  discuss,  have  songs  and  recita- 
tions, move  about  with  the  greatest  freedom,  have 
the  best  of  times  apparently.  It  would  take  a 
close  observer  to  see  that  the  presiding  officer  la 
blind,  and  yet  she  is,  totally  so,  and  has  been 
for  many  years.  When  the  secretary  calls  the  roll 
she  reads  the  names  with  her  fingers,  but  other- 
wise she  acts  like  any  secretary  of  any 'ordinary 
woman's  club. 

At  the  last  meeting  a  blind  girl  from  Brook- 
lyn sang.  Before  the  meeting  came  to  order, 
though,  the  members  stood  around  In  groups  and 
talked  about  all  kinds  of  things.  Over  in  one  cor- 
ner five  or  six  were  wondering  when  the  "Mrs. 
Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind"  would  run  a  col- 
umn of  recipes. 

"You  know,  girls,"  said  one,  whose  eyelids  closed 
over  her  sightless  eyes  pathetically,  but  whose 
face  was  full  of  animation,  "you  learn  lots  of 
things  by  experience.  Why,  I  could  fill  such  a  col- 
umn myeelf,  I've  found  how  to  do  so  many  things 
In  my  queer  little  blind  way." 

"You  ought  to  have  seen  my  aunt,  whom  I've 
been  visiting,  when  I  asked  her  for  a  quart  cup," 
said  another  blind  girl,  laughing.  "She  asked  me 
what  on  earth  I  wanted  a  quart  cup  for.  'I'm  going 
to  make  some  lemon  jelly,'  I  told  her,  'and  I  want 
to  measure  the  boiling  water.'  'But  you  can't 
make  It,'  she  said,  'and  we  haven't  a  quart  cup-r 
we've  only  a  pint  one.'     'Well,'   I   said,    'twice   full 


that's  a  quart,  isn't  it?'  Then  she  wondered  now  1 
was  going  to  measure  boiling  water  in  the  cup, 
which  was  of  glass,  without  breaking  it.  'I'm  going 
to  measure  it  twice  full  of  cold  water  into  a  tea 
kettle,  and  when  that  boils  it  will  be  a  quart  of 
boiling  water,  won't  it?'  I  asked.  And  I  think  she 
was  surprised  that  a  blind  person  should  know  so 
much." 

When  the  meeting  came  to  order  the  president 
and  the  secretary  sat  together,  facing  the  others, 
who  sat  In  a  large  half-circle.  A  lot  of  business 
was  got  through  expeditiously,  and  then  the  girl 
from  Brooklyn  wont  to  the  piano.  She  had  been 
teaching  all  day— for  she  has  a  large  class,  though 
she  is  blind— and  she  had  sung  at  a  concert  the 
night  before,  but  her  voice  showed  no  signs  of 
weariness. 

"Now.  girls,"  she  announced,  "I'm  going  to  sing. 
I'm  going  to  sing  a  song  from  'II  Trovatore'  that 
Melba  sings,  but  not,  allow  me  to  warn  you,  as 
well  as  she  sings  it." 

She  sang  It  well,  though,  and  she  put  her  whole 
soul  Into  it.  After  two  or  three  operatic  selections 
she  gave  some  popular  airs.  By  and  by  some 
one  asked  for  "Annie  Laurie,"  and  she  gave  it. 
"America,"  sung  also  by  request,  came  last. 
Everybody  lumped  to  her  feet  then  and  Joined  In 
the    chorus. 

There  is  one  thing  that  distinguishes  the  meet- 
ings of  this  club  from  most  sooial  gatherings,  and 
that  is  the  readiness  with  which  the  mombers 
sing,  recite  or  do  whatever  they  can  that  is  asked 
of  them.  There  Is  none  of  that  "Oh,  I'm  out  of 
practice,"  or  "I've  such  a  cold  to-night,"  such  as 
springs  to  the  lips  of  most  people  when  asked  to 
amuse  the  company.  Whether  it  comes  from  their 
training  at  the  institutions  for  the  blind— where, 
of  course,  those  who  sing  and  play  well  have  been 
trained— or  whatever  it  comes  from,  it  is  a  most 
satisfactory   quality. 

After  the  club  business  and  the  singing,  the 
members  became  frivolous,  and  had  lemonade  and 
cake  and  conundrums.  They  seemed  to  have  an 
astonishing  number  of  the  latter  stored  up  in  their 
memories,  and  most  of  them  were  quick  at  guess- 
ing. Altogether  it  was  a  lively  meeting.  An  out- 
sider, watching  the  faces,  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing, "Is  it  real,  the  cheerfulness  and  good  humor, 
or  is  It  Just  simply  pluck?"  But  the  faces  would 
not  tell. 


BLIND  GIRL 
IS  MUSICIAN 

9  J 

Sadie  M.  Hays  Learns 
To  Play  the  Cornet. 


SHE  ALSO  OPERATES  THE 
TYPEWRITER. 


Her  Father  Tells  of  Hays 
Family. 


Miss  Sadie  Maynard  Hays,  who  lives  in 
•i  vine-clad  cot  on  Hays  lane  and  Har- 
rington street,  is  the  only  girl  in  Wor- 
cester and  one  of  few  in  Massachusetts, 
lo  undertake  the  maetery  of  the  cornet, 
after  having  been  bereft  of  vision. 

A  Telegram  reporter,  strolling  in  this 
b>  way  of  Worcester,  heard  strains  of 
■Then  you'll  remember  me."  The  music 
was  from  the  cornet  of  Miss  Hays,  who 
was  practising  her  afternoon  musical  ex- 
e  at  her  home  at  the  far  end  of  the 
rustic    lane. 

At  the  home,  the  young  lady,  who  is  an 


interesting  conversationalist,  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  her  musical  experiences  and 
her  life.  She  said  that  her  father  was 
William  Hays  and  she 

Was    Born    on    the    Hays    Farm 

21  years  ago. 

"My  eyesight  has  been  defective  since 
I  was  a  child  seven  years  old,"  she  con- 
tinued, "but  I  attended  school  in  Worces- 
ter and  reached  the  ninth  grade  in  the 
Belmont-street  school,  when  physicians 
advised  me  to  give  up  school,  for  my  sight 
began   to   fail  still  more. 

"About  four  years  ago  I  was  troubled 
so  much  that  I  could  hardly  do  more  than 
distinguish  darkness  from  daylight,  or  in 
certain  favorable  light,  distinguish  the 
form  of  my  father  from  that  of  my  broth- 
er." 

Not  discouraged  by  her  misfortune,  she 
cheerfully  and  patiently  learned  the 
Braille  alphabet  for  the  blind,  and  after 
a  time  was  able  to  read  the  books  of 
Dickens,  Shakspere,  and  other  books  in 
the  public  library  arranged  for  blind  peo- 
ple. 

"I  had  learned  to  blow  some  notes  on 
a  bugle  that  was  my  brother's,"  said 
Miss  Hays,  "and  had  a  great  desire  to 
learn  to  play  a  cornet.  Father  had  in 
mind  the  question  of  securing  a  teacher 
for  me.  and  it  was  through  The  Tele- 
gram he  secured  M.  D.  Roche  '  as  my 
teacher.  In  learning  to  play  I  first  mem- 
orize the  perforations  or  raised  dots  of 
the  score,   then  pick  out  the 

Notes    on    the    Cornet. 

"In  writing  or  preparing  my  musical 
score  or  other  writing  to  be  used  by  the 
blind,  everything  has  to  be  done  back- 
ward. I  have  a  slate  with  an  attachment 
for  making  dots  in  a  straight  line  and 
with  an  awl  make  dotted  impressions 
from  left  to  right.  When  the  paper  is 
turned,  the  raised  perforations  on  th^ 
obverse  side  are  read  from  right  to  left 
as  in  ordinary  writing  and  skill  in  the 
sense  of  touch  distinguishes  \he  separate 
dots  or  letters.  I  use  books  from  the 
Perkins  institute  for  the  blind,  Boston, 
and  have  received  instruction  from  Miss 
Garside,  Boston.  I  also  take  the  Ma- 
tilda Zeigler  magazine,  a  publication  for 
blind  people,  which  came  out  last  March. 
and  thus  keep  in  touch  with  current 
events  and  literature  in  a  way. 

"I  always  had  a  great  fondness  for 
portrait  sketching  and  music  and  had 
hoped  to  become   proficient   in   both." 

Miss  Hays  keeps  house  for  her  father 
and  does  everything  except  the  heavy 
domestic  work. 

She  can  find  her  way  readily  about  the 
farm  and  some  of  the  continguous  country 
roads,  which  are  free  from  electric  cars 
and  automobiles,  but  when  visiting  the 
city 

la    Attended    by    Some    Friend. 

She  has  learned  to  use  the  typewriter 
since  she  became  dim  in  vision,  and  can 
tell  by  the  click  of  the  key  when  she  has 
struck  the  wrong  letter,  and  can  correct 
the  mistake. 

William  Hays,  father  of  the  young  lady, 
was  asked  to  tell  something  of  his  fam- 
ily and  becoming  reminiscent,   said:— 

"My  father  was  William  Hays  and  was 
born  in  England.  He  was  a  drummer,  who 
participated  in  the  bread  riots  in  Man- 
chester, England.  His  wife  was  Sarah 
Crooks,  and  when  my  father  returned 
Jgiome  after  the  riot,  she  burned  his  drum 
in  the  old  kitchen  fireplace,  lest  it  be 
found  and  used  as  evidence  against    him. 

"Not  long  after  the  riot,  when  I  was 
4  years  old,  my  folks  came  to  this  coun- 
try and  located  in  Gler.ham,  N.  Y.,  but 
the  climate  and  change  of  location  did 
not  agree  with  him  and  he  sickened  and 
died.  Father  was  a  shoemaker  and  used 
to  make  the  top  boots  that  Van  Amberg, 
a  circus  king  of  those  days,  wore  when 
on  duty  in   the  ring. 

"On  my  mothers  side  of  the  house, 
the    Crooks,    two   brothers 

Were  In  the  British  Army 

at  Waterloo  and  another  fought  with 
Wolfe,  at  Quebec.  I  was  with  the  51st 
Massachusetts  regiment  in  North  Caro- 
lina,   under   Gen.    A.    B.    R.    Sprague. 

"Here,"  said  Mrs.  Hays,  showing  a 
receptacle  for  pins,  needles  and  thread 
"is  a  housewife  which  a  young  lady  gave 
me  when  I  went  to  war  and  I  carried 
it  with  me  all  the  time.  We  used  to  camp 
most  anywhere  in  those  days  and  one 
night  I  slept  too  cl03Q  to  the  fire  and 
scorched  the  seat  of  my  trousers.  On  the 
march  next  day  I  was  not  in  very  pre- 
sentable shape  and  a  cavalry  man  riding 
T^^tfce  me  a  piece  of  a  cloak  for  the 
jmrpose  6i  repairing  my  outfit  and  with 
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the  aid  of  the  housewife,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  I  applied  it  to  the  seat  of 
disturbance.  It  was  a  good  generous 
piece  of  cloth  that  was  given  me  and  it 
did  duty   for   a   long  time. 

"My  daughter  comes  quite  naturally  by 
her  unusual  tallent  and  desire  for  art, 
Her  grandfather  Hays,  was  a  violinist, 
who  played  for  his  own  amusement  and 
her    aunt 

Was  Skilled  In  Embroidery 

i  and  crewel  work.  When  she  practises  on 
that  cornet  it  sounds  tome  as  if  it  were 
saying,  telephone,  telephone,  telephone  or 
else  paper  collar,  paper  collar,  paper  col- 
lar." 

Miss  Hays  favored  the  reporter  with  the 
selections;  "The  vacant  chair,"  "My  old 
Kentucky  home,"  "Blue  bells  of  Scot- 
land"   and    "Then    you'll    remember   me." 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of 
veterans.  Mr.  Hays  has  a  son,  Fred, 
who  fought  in  the  Spanish- American  war, 
and  a  son,  Mark  H.,  corporal  in  B  bat- 
tery. 

Outside  the  house  Mr.  Hays  called  the 
reporter's  attention  to  a  brick  tablet.  In 
the  chimney  of  the  house,  marked  "1834," 
the  date  when  the  house  was  remodeled. 
Pointing  to  the  highway  called  Harring- 
ton street,  he  said:  "That  used  to  be  the 
turnpike  between  Worcester  and  Provi- 
dence, and  old  Capt.  Moore  used  to  drive 
his  ox-team  load  of  butter  and  cheese  over 
that  road  to  Providence,  frequently.  This 
house  used  to  be  one  of  the  taverns  on 
the  route." 

M.  D.  Roche,  604  Main  street,  said:  "Yes, 
Miss  Hays  is  one  of  my  pupils,  and  one 
In  whom  I  take  great  Interest,  for  she  is  a 
very  bright,  capable  girl,  and  has  made 
remarkable  progress  in  her  lessons.  She 
came  to  me  for  instruction  the  latter 
part  of  April,  the  22d,  I  think." 
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JUBtohMoCK  REPAIRER 

WaUeff  Is    Guided    By^An    Acuta 
Sense   Of    Touch. 

Charles  Walters,   of  Armourdale,   Kan 

iVn  e3Sfrt,  Cl0Ck  rePaIrer-  although  he  Is 
totally  blind.     Mr.  Walters  was  graduated 

Lrnm-  *£?  Kansas  sta*e  Institution  for  the 
Blind  12  years  ago.  Clock  repairing  is  not 
taught  in  that  school.  Mr.  Wultera  learned 
it  shortly  after  graduation  and -has  elnoe 
been  engaged  in  the  business. 

He  took  a  course  in  piano  tuning  In  the 
Mate  institution  and  he  still  does  some  of 
this  work.  Success  In  tuning  musical  in- 
struments depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
ears  and  tho  eyes  are  not  an  important 
factor.  Many  blind  people  follow  this 
profession.  Mr.  Walters  takes  the  more 
pride  In  his  clock  repairing  because  few 
blind  people  have  attained  success  in  this 
line  of  work. 

It  is  Interesting  to  watch  Mr.  Walters 
repair  a  clock.  Ag  he  takes  it  to  pieces 
He  does  not  place  the  wheels  and  other 
parts  in  order  before  him,  as  one  might  im- 
agine he  would.  They  are  piled  together 
an  the  table,  but  when  he  begins  putting 
.he  clock  together  he  has  no  difficulty  In 
Jnfling  the  parts  as  he  wants  them.  When 
ie  picks  up  the  wheels  and  other  delicate 
jarts  and  adjusts  them  without  any  hest- 
ation  it  seems  as  though  he  works  largely 
)y  intuition. 

"No,  I  can't  fix  a  watch,"  said  Mr.  Wal- 
ers.  "There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  the 
<euse  of  touch.  The  parts  of  a  watch  are 
10  small  and  delicate  that  they  cannot  be 
idjusted  without  the  use  of  the  eyesight 
n  most  coses  the  eyes  must  be  supple^ 
nented  by  a  magnifying  glass.  But  J  can 
ix  any  clock  that's  made." 

Scrap  t  HTi  ^    ™~" 

M&  MAN  GIVEN 

YEAR  POSITION 


•Frank  K.  Ritten- 
"fee  man,"  was  ap- 


Ch 

hou 

pointedilifc^uflaa^pf  the  city  board  of 
examimng^eiTgineers  yesterday,  with  a 
salary  of  $2,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Rittenhouse  is  the  only  blind  man 
ever  appointed  to  a  city  position  in  Chi- 
cago. For  twenty  years  Mr.  Ritten- 
iiouse  was  head  engineer  in  a  large 
lumber  mill.  One  day  three  years  ago 
there   was   a   breakdown   in    the   plant 
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In  his  efforts  to  expedite  the  repairs 
he  lifted  a  driving  shaft  and  strained 
himself,  rupturing  a  blood  vessel  back 
of  his  eyes.  The  result  was  blindness. 
Two  years  ago  he  opened  a  coffee 
store  and  now  is  known  throughout  the 
neighborhood  as  the  "blind  coffee  man." 
He   is   40   years  old. 

P!TT*s"^LS    fMASS.i    EAGLE, 


Monday.    July    22,    1907. 


WILL  REPATOHir 

w  \ 

<A  .'boot  and  shoe  repairing  establish- 
ment is  to  be  added  to  the  workshop 
for  the  blind  on  Dunham  street.  Mr. 
Thorpe  of  Bast  Bridgewater  is  to 
have  charge  of  it  and  will  arrive  in 
the  city  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
Mr.  Thorpe  has  been  blind  for  about 
three  years.  Prior  to  thatTTS*  was  em- 
ployed in  a  shoe  shop  in  Brockton, 
where  he  learned  the  trade.  When  he 
lost  his  sight,  he  went  to  a  school  for 
the  blind  where  he  learned  the  trade 
over  again. 

MANCHESTER    t  <ET 


ly    27,    1907. 

Wednesday  evening  at  8.3a  o'clfcck 
a  recital  was  given  on  the  Catherine 
McManes  memorial  origan  by  Froies- 
sor  Krumpeln,  the  blinj^orgamst  of 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  Mrs 
the  Hesperus  sang, 
was  as  follows: 
Pilgrim's  Chorus,  Tannhauser 


Newell  of 
The   program 


Wagner 

Andante '  in  '  g".  ' .' .'  •" . ." .' ." .     Henry  Smart 
Vocal  Solo,  "Angels  ever  Bright  ana 

■piair  "  Handel 

Melody  in'F".: ^^ 

Soldiers'  Chorus   5°  p  °  i 

Vocal  Solo,  "Jerusalem,    from^P^J 

Variations  on  an  Italian     M^^peln ' 

In  Mem'oriam '.'.'.'.'.'. ' "  '•  •  ••'••■•  Gounod 

Overture  to   Pancredi Rossini 

The  following  concert  was  given  last 
Sunday  evening  at.  the  New  Magnolia 
bv  the  New  Magnolia  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Claude  Fisher: 
Overture,   "Non   Cnouflenem''Qiffenbach 

Entr  '  Ac'te'  '"Rose-Mousse,"  Bose 

Violin  solo,  (a)  Ungarische. 

( b)    Berceuse    . .  < 

Mr.  Claude  Fisher. 

Selections   from  Tannhauser,   Wagner 

'Cello' solo  'Witches  Dance,"  Herberlm 

Mr.  Carl  Webster. 

Trio,    "Serenade,"    •  •  •  •    Widor 

"March  from  Love  Scenes,      ••Bendix 

Mr.--*nti-Mr»,*F^-Bv   Harder.       Mr. 

Press 


Hauser 
.    Alad 
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J&  ^^t^  f  or  h»^SS 

w*~*  '-^:       "nomy  ln  the  near 

'Tmong  those  if  ^sted  in  the  estab-' 
ishment  of  the  home  are  K.  M.  *.n  k, 
§Krttan  Helm  and  Catherine  W»hart 
''he*'  will  Rive  a  supper  at  the  corner  oi 
MrteTntn  and  Merchant  greets,  Bcon- 
.n-Vv  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  Au- 
■  ust  7  and  8,   as  a  benefit  tor  the  home. 


N   MCRN.  Pc 


Sunday,    July    28,     1907. 
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BLIND  BOSS"  BRAYTON) 

AGAIN  FOOLS 
REFORMERS 


PROVIDENCE,  July  27.  —  So  far 
from  C.  R.  Brayton,  Rhode  Island's  fa- 
mous "blind  boss,"  being  "down  and 
out,"  as  has  been  frequently  stated 
during  the  past  two  weeks,  close  ob- 
servers of  the  political  situation  say 
he  will  be  the  chief  factor  this  com- 
ing fall  in  settling  the  State's  sena- 
torial fight,  which  has  been  dead- 
locked for  many   months. 

The  respective  followers  of  Colt  and 
Wetmore,  the  rival  Republican  candidates, 
are  watching  each  other,  and  especially 
watching  Brayton's  moves,  for  it  is  openly 
stated  ln  political  circles  that  when  the 
proper  time  comes  Brayton  will  assert  his 
old-time  supremacy,  and  elect  the  man 
whose  side  he  supports. 

It  is  also  stated  that  Brayton's  move  in 
suddenly  resigning  from  the  executive 
committee  of  the  State  central  committee 
was  only  part  of  the  "blind  boss's"  deep 
strategy,  and  that  the  appointment  of  J. 
Ellery  Hudson  in  his  place  was  only  part 
of  that  strategy. 

Though  nominally  out  of  the  leadership, 
Brayton  is  feared  today  by  the  politicians 
more  than  ever,  for  no  one  seems  to  know 
definitely  what  projects  he  Is  now  hatch- 
ing in  secrecy. 

Fine    Battle   Coming 

Rhode  Island  is  now  preparing  for  one 
I  of  the  bitterest  political  battles  that  has 
'  ever  swept  across  the  State. 

Brayton   has   sounded   the   first   tocsin. 

Loves    His    Home 

Hundreds  believe  that  this  old  master  of 
strategy  will  likewise  sound  the  last  note 
of  triumph. 

A  year  ago  the  boss  wished  to  become 
a  member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
State  central  committee.  He  was  prompt- 
ly appointed  to  that  position  by  the  head 
of  the  State  committee,  who  has  full  pow- 
er to  make  and  unmake  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 

J.  Ellery  Hudson  then  stepped  out  to 
make  way  for  the  boss.  Recently,  after 
the  smoke  of  the  great  legislative  fight  for 
the  United  States  senatorship  had  cleared 
away,  Brayton  announced  his  intention  of 
withdrawing  from  the  committee  again. 

Gently  the  old  boss  withdraw  from  the 
most  Important  committee  of  the  State. 
His  resignation  was  a  written  letter  de- 
nying himself  the  further  honor  of  mem- 
bership. It  was  so  sad,  the  retirement 
,?f  the  old  genera],  the  once  grand  master 
of  men  and  politics.  It  was  pathetic. 
The  Wetmere  faction  had  beaten  him. 
He  gave  up. 

Almost  with  tear  drops  trickling  from 
their  cheeks,  Brayton's  men  in  the  com- 
mittee accepted  the  resignation.  The 
State  newspapers  lamented,  the  lovers 
of  the  good  old  times  regretted,  the  little 
country  puppets  whom  Brayton  had  been 
making  and  unmaking  for  years  and 
years  gTew  melandholy  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  loss  of  their  great  leader.  So 
Brayton  withdrew— from  the  executive 
committee— but  he  still  remained  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  State  committee— 
although    this    was    not    e>-  -cd    at 

his    resignation.    And    no  oss    Is 

working  harder  than  «v*>r.  secret. 

All  Watching   Brayton 

Brayton's  game  is  watched  with  the 
most   absorbing   Interest. 

Recently,    v  ivernor  Higgins   hied 

himself  awa'  •  M  mountains  for  a 
„„ntll.      n„ti  was    whispered    that 

an  extra  se"  _0<  the  Legislature  was 
to  be  called  by  me  Wetmorltes  and  that 
the   elec    on   of   a  United   States   Senator 


was   to   be   made   by  a  stoien   nmrcn 

Nobody  knows  Whether  the  blind  bow 
in  his  retirement  is  behind  that  rumor. 
Nobody  knows  except  Brayton.  Nobody 
know/  whether  he  will  favor  or  ngh 
Wetmore.  Nobody  reads  truly  the  fore- 
cast which  his  advent  Into .the  great 
game  this  fall  will  bring  Colt  or  Wet- 
there  la  a  fortune  In  the  battle- 
that.  He  wino  wins  will 
Island  feels  that  It  la 
the  great  boss's  last  stand  and  his  great- 
eat  fight. _________ 


more 

no   one 

pay,    and    Rhode 


doubts 
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—  A  lately  organized  woman's  club  ln 
New  York  is  unique  in  that  it  is  composed 
entirely  of  blind  memlbers.  The  club  will 
be  run  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other 
club,  but  it  has  for  its  chief  object  the 
setting  forth  that  blind  people  need  not 
be  objects  of  charity.  At  the  prelimi- 
nary meeting  there  were  fourteen  blind 
girls  in  attendance.  A  president,  vice 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer  were 
elected.  The  secretary  although  sight- 
less will  take  the  minutes  down  in  short- 
hand. Associate  membership  in  this  clBb 
is  held  by  a  number  of  women  blessed 
with  good  eyes. 
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OLD#HLINT^-MAN   HAD  CURRENCY 
FROM  TSIRfiE  '  'OUNTUIE*. 


Amount  to  About  $40— Gave  Detective 
Donnelly  and  Superintendent  Pres- 
ton a  Hard  Duck  Story— Tei Is  Court 
He  Does  Not  Know  Why  He  Did  It— 
His  Case  to  Be  Investigated. 


George  Collins,  alias  George  Hender- 
son, an  elderly  blind  man,  who  say* 
that  his  home  is  at  Akron.  Ohio,  was 
before  the  cour>*__i_w-_\iorning  on 
charges  of  begging  and  vagrePhcy.  The 
old  man  arrived  in  town  from  Canada, 
on  Saturday,  and  he  he'd  up  Detective 
Donnelly  and  told  him  a  hard  luck 
story  about  wanting  to  get  home:  that 
a  son  had  sent  for  him  to  give  him  a 
home  as  long  as  he  lived,  etc. 

The  kind-hearted  detective  was  go- 
ing to  give  him  the  money,  but  Col- 
lins got  a  little  twisted  in  his  story, 
which  aroused  the  detective'^  suspicion, 
so  he  took  him  to  the  Organized  Char- 
ities for  investigation. 

After  the  "Third  degrep"  the  man 
confessed  that  h's  story  was  "fishy" 
and  from   his  pockets   he  tok  about  $25 


in  United  States  money  and  about  $10 
or  $15  In  Canadian  and  Mexican  money. 
I  also  had  railroad  tickets  on  va- 
rious  roads  about    the  country. 

II,.   told   His  Honor  this  m orninif  that 
it   was  the  first   time  he  had  ever  been 
in  anv  trouble  of  the  kind  and  he  did 
not  know  why  he  had  begged  and  told 
wrong     stories.     He     said     that     what 
Some  he   had   was  with   a    man  named 
Garrett   S.  Wright  of  Akron,  Ohio     He 
Jaid   that    he   hoped    If    the    authorities 
We   to   Mr.   Wright  that   they   would 
Jot  tell  him   about   Irs  present  trouble. 
Judge  Mathewson  continued  the  case, 
under"  Mr.    Preston's   care   until   aStur- 
day    giving    Mr.    Preston   the   power   to 
dispose  of  the.  case  as  he  thought  best. 


3* 
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\BLIND,  YET  SEES. 

ghtless  Evangelist  Tells  of  Trip 
Up  Mt.  Tom. 

Adventists  crowded  aronnd  Rev.  A.  B. 
latch  of  Leon.  la.,  at  the  canipmeetin? 
a  Chapln's  grove  yesterday  afternoon  to 
ear  him  tell  "What  a  Blind  Man  Saw 
n  Mt.  Toin."  Dr.  Wallace,  president  of 
he  campjaeetlng  nss>oeintl<->n.  took  the 
lin.l  evangelist  on  the  mountain  lu  the 
lorning,  and  the  Westerner  was  enthuslas- 
c  over  his  trip.  To  hear  him  describe 
'enery.  while  lookine  at  his  sightless 
yes,  was  almost  uncanny.  He  seemed  en- 
owed  with  a  second  ^isht  or  an  added 
ease  of  which  others  knew  nothing  He 
alked  first  of  all  of  the  rrellv  ride  and 
f  the  people  on  the  ear.  then  told  vividly 
nd  wittilv  of  the  exhilaration  of  the  trip 
p  and  d  )wn  the  inclined  railway.  Most 
'   the   interest    centered    In    his   description 

his    emotions    as    he    reached    the    sum- 
it  and  the  wondrous  panorama  was  spread 
■fore   him.    His    first    sensation    was    of   the 
astnesa   of   it   all.    He   no   longer    felt    the 
eiinc    of    oppression    which    assailed    him 

the   city. 
"This    is   God's   country,"    he   said,    "it's 
11    free    and    vast    and    ennobling.     It     adds 
idles  to  a  man's  stature,  instead  of  dwarf- 
g    him.    as    Boston    did    me    when    r    was 
*i-e    a    few    days    ago.    Why.    those    tiny 
ownaths    of    streets    in    Boston    and    New 
ork    with    the    skyscrapers    on    each    side 
mind    me    of    being    in    the    bottom    r,f    a 
eeipitous-  canyon.   Out   here  It's   more  like 
r    Western    country.     You're   not    afraid   to 
eathe  for  fear  something  is  going  to  top- 
e  over  and   bury   you   from   sight."  , 

Then  the  blind  evangelist  described  the 
enery  so  faithfully  that  those  who  had 
ade  the  trip  marveled.  The  different  col- 
ed  glass  In  the  observatory  affected  him 
mewhat   strangely,   being  verv   susceptible 

light  and  colors,  although  from  his  birth 

bad    seen    nothing    as    others   see. 

AUG  S  JUt 

BLIND    STENOGRAPHER   WINS. 

atient    Study    and    Application    Result 
in  Expert  Operation. 

m,    Jrofefe^1#ld  ard  stm  be  an  e>:- 

;rt/st*ffO£r|(prM-„  is  the  distinction 
at  belongto  Miss  Arline,  daughter  of 
r.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Phillips,  of  West 
ollenback  avenue.  She  is  now  home 
om  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 
e  Blind  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  is 

stqdent.  She  *s .  one  o"  the  model 
holars  of  the  institution  and   stands 

the  head  of  all  of  her  classes,  in 
e  shorthand  and  s  mographia  class, 
nsisting  of  eight  boys  and  eight  girls, 
e  not  only  stands  first,  but  also  car- 

d  off  the  honors  for  th^  school  term 
r  having  made  an  error  in  all  of 
r  studies  and   was   thu3     awarded   a 

0  typewriter  as  a  prize  for  her  hard 

rk  and  studiousrv 


M6  LL8.  mj 
HE  "SEES"  WITH    HIS  EARS 


EVERYSOUND  OFTHE  STREET  HAS  ITS 
MEANING  FOR  1  H  £  BLIND  MAN. 


By   Them   He   Knows   What    Is    Going;    On 
—The     Voice     Tells     Him     a     Person's 
Age  and  l>y  Their   AVnlk   He  Dis- 
tinguishes Men  and  Women. 


* 

To  hear  all  the  noises  of  the  city,  the 
street  cars,  the  many  vehicles  that  come 
and  go,  the  police  patrols,  the  fire  wagons, 
the  horses'  hoofs  on  the  pavement,  the 
footsteps  of  men  and  women  as  they  hur- 
ry along,  but  to  see  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing.  This  is  the  experience  of  a  blind 
man  who  stands  all  day  on  a  street  cor- 
ner in  Kansas  City.  A  multitude  of 
sounds  in  a  dark  night;  this  is  the  blind 
man's  day  time  in  the  city. 

But  these  noises  mean  more  to  him  than 
to  persons  who  can  see.  Those  who  have 
eyes  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  or- 
dinary sounds  of  the  city  unless  they  are 
unusually  loud  or  harsh.  But  the  blind 
man  takes  notice  of  them  all  from  the 
very  faintest  to  the  loudest.  He  has  them 
all  classified  in  his  mind  and  is  very  skill- 
ful in  determining  the  source  whence  they 
come. 

"1  want  to  know-."  the  blind  man  says, 
"the  same  as  other  people." 

A  blind  person  can  feel  his  way  home, 
can  feel  the  face  of  his  watch  to  tell  the 
time,  can  dress  and  undress  without  much 
trouble,  can  go  from  room  to  room  in  his 
house  and  find  the  things  he  wants 
but  he  can't  feel  everything  that  goes  by 
him  in  the  street,  lie  must  learn  what 
they  are  by  the  sounds  they  make.  Noth- 
ing that  moves  on  the  earth  is  absolute- 
ly noiseless,  not  even  the  smallest  insects. 
Jt  is  the  fault  of  the  ears  if  the  sounds 
are  not  heard. 

HE   knows   the  bells. 

The  blind  man  is  familiar  with  all  the 
different  bells  that  ring  in  the  city  and 
he  can  distinguish  them  afar  off;  the 
street  car  bells,  the  bells  on  the  ambu- 
lances, the  patrol  wagons  and  the  fire 
department  wagons.  From  the  sounds 
that  the  different  vehicles,  make  he  can 
determine  whether  they  are  buggies,  car- 
riages,  loaded   wagons  or  motor  cars. 

He  pays  particular  attention  to  the  foot- 
fall of  the  persons  who  pass  on  the  side- 
walk, and  he  knows  from  the  patter  of 
the  feet  whether  they  are  children  or 
grown-up  people  and  whether  they  are 
large  or  small,  men  or  women.  He  hears 
the  lagging  steps  and  the  one  that  hurries 
by-  the  drunkard  is  known  by  his  un- 
steady walk  and  the  proud  man  by  the 
way  he  puts  down   his   foot. 

THE   VOICES   OF  THE   CROWD. 

The  most  interesting  sounds  that  he 
hears  are  the  voices  of  the  passing  crowd 
From  morning  until  night  he  catches 
broken  fragments  of  conversations  a 
•crazy  quilt"  of  talk,  now  and  then  a 
complete  sentence,  but  generally  a  few 
words  only.  These  are  the  words  the 
blind  rnan  said  he  hears  the  most:  "Fine 
day,  horrid  weather."  "to-morrow."  "lots  j 
tun.  n  "handsome      clothes,"    "cows/'  j 

l,i;',YStand  hc^/d]]  day  and  listen."  the 
blind  man  said  this  morning.  "Tt  is  only 
a  world  of  sound  to  me,  but  I  am  familiar 
With  every  noise  and  to  me  each  one  has  a 
meaning. 

"I  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  hu- 
man voice.     1   can   tell   from   the   sound   0f 

i  vo'rc:Tv'','cfhcr  Persons  are  happv  or 
Mrt.  And  I  can  judge  a  person's  age  from 
the  *ound  of  the  roice,    |    can   generallv 


guess    within    a   year   and    have    done    so 

•\   times.     It  is  easy  enough  to 
guish    the      voices'   of   children.      An    old 
man's    voice     trembles;      A     middle-aged 

iness   man   speaks   with  precision 
firmness. 

"A  young  man  about  twenty-one  years 
old  talks  with  confidence.  Ten  years  I 
he  will  speak  with  more  hesitatios.  Girls 
and  young  women  have  'sweet'  voices, 
but  generally  a  little  harshness  begins  to 
come  into  a  woman's  voice  when  she  is 
25  year,-,  old\  but  if  she  is  made  happy 
her  voice  will  mellow  with  age.  Sorrow 
takes  the  melody  out  of  women's  voices. 'j 

wmmm^!tt  Louis,  Mo.-Tlme* 
AUG  *t6   istt« 

rflUKNS  ON  HIS  BODY 

MAKE  ALTON  BOY  BLIND 


\t)0L 


Puzzled  by  Curious 
t  "Little  Willie 
Elfgen. 


Alton  physicians  are  studying-  a 
singular  case  of  bMncjnjM^.  Willie  Elf- 
gen, aged  6,  lias  been  unable  to  see 
since    last    Fourth    of   July; 

The.  boy  was  shooting  a  Roman  can. 
'.vhen  it  caught  in  his  clothing 
allowing  the  fiery  balls  to  strike  his 
body.  His  clothing  caught  fire  and 
he  was  badly  burned  about  the  body 
before  the   flames   were   extinguished 

Although  the  flames  did  not  touch 
his  face  he  has  been  unable  to  open 
his  eyelids  since  the  accident,  and  he 
has  been   blind  for  a  month. 

The  boy  has  been  confined  to  his 
bed  since  the  mishap.  It  was  several 
days  before  the  peculiar  affliction  was 
discovered.  The  advice  of  experts  has 
been  sought.  Jt  is  not  thought  that 
the  visual  organs  are  impaired,  but 
his  inability  to  lift  his  eyelids  ren- 
ders him  sightless! 

St.Loufs,Mo,-  Globe  Democrat 


AUG    6 


ccident. 


T  As  the  rlnl'WfffiTnn  accident  on  the 
rFourth  of  JOfy'to  William  Elfgen,  6-year- 
'  H.  Elfeen  of  Alton,  the  boy 
and  it  is  thought  he  will 
sight.  He  was  burned  by  a 
roi|RK#WlSdl?  which  he  ignited  while  hold- 
ing itTn  his  hand  and  pointed  toward  his 
body.  The  lad  did  not  throw  the  candle  to 
the  ground  when  it  began  to  discharge, 
but  instead  held  It  directly  against  his 
breast  and  was  very  severely  burned.  His 
father  says  that  since  the  hoy  has  been 
able  to  see  nothing,  although  his  face  was 
not  burned.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  his 
sight  is  not  understood.  The  boy  is  recov- 
ering from  his  burns,  although  they  were 
thought  to  be  fatal  at  the  time  they  were 
Inflicted.  Physicians  have  been  unable  to 
account  for  the  loss  of  si°-ht.  ^ 


Trr  ~  "" .  T.  -  BtsJjfst 

BLIND*' ARTIFICIAL       FLOWER    MAKERS. 


The  picture  shows  an  artificial  flo 
the  work  is  done  by  blind  and  crippled  g 
this  work  was  done  on  the  continent  o 
vents.  Now,  however,  some  of  the  m 
are   fashioned   by   the    trained   fingers  o 

Newark,  N.J.  -  News 

BOYS  HELP  TO 
INCREASE  FUND 


'While  on  Vacation  They  Send 

Cash  to  Aid  in  Provid- 

ing^Outings. 


TW 


CASES    REPORTED 


Among  the  thousands  of  children  who 
are  away  from  the  city  now,  with  their 
barents  or  other  relative;-;,  enjoying  the 
i  some  shore  or  mountain  resort, 
there  are  some  who  <  npt  .forget  that 
there  are  other  chili  •  less  fortunate 
than  then  h  nance  of  a  vaca- 

tion Is  small  indeed.  Bucli  thought- 

ful   lit  i  f -       i  i  wo    contribution 

air  fund  wen-  n  coi  ded  to-day. 
Beachwood,     Me.       Syd 
Theodore   and    Herbert    Pick  send  $1  with 
this  note: 
"We    send    $1     fi  fresh    air    I 


wer  factory  in  which  practically  all  oi 
iris.  Formerly  much  of  the  finest  oJ 
f  Europe,  especially  in  French  con- 
ost  artistic  creations  in  silk  and  velvet 
t  the  blind. 


toward    giving    some    little    boy    a    happy  ] 
vacation." 

A  like  sum  came1  in  a  letter,  evidently 
written  by  some  older  person,  but  bearing 
the  boyish  straggling  signatures  of  "Leroy 
and  Elmer."     The  note  said: 

"I  am  sending  you  $1  from  my  little 
brother  and  myself,  to  help  send  some 
little  boys  to  the  seashore  for  as  good  a 
time  as  I  am  having." 

The    sums    will    pay    the    board    in    the 
country   for   a   week  for   some   little   boy, 
who  will  be  sent  soon  to  where  there  are 
green  fields  and  running  brooks  to  replace 
the  hot  and  dusty  streets  of  the  city.  The 
thoughtfulness   and.   doubtless,    self-sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  the  boys  in  Beachwood, 
Me      will   give   happiness   to   some   unfor- 
tunate.     If    the    little    contributors    could 
?*e    the    pleasure    of    the    one    their    con- 
ribution    will   benefit   they    would    appre- 
iate  how  much  good  can  be  done  for  a 

mall  sum.  .  ., 

There  were  other  contributions  recorded 
o-day.  One  of  $100  came  from  the  Chris- 
ian  Feigenspan  Company  and  will  go 
ar  toward  helping  the  work.  In  letters 
iccompanying  many  subscriptions  is  ex- 
pressed the  donor's  good  wishes  toward 
he  fund  and  the  wish  that  more  could 
oe  spared  for  it. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  money.  Two 
particularly  sad  cases  were  brought  to  the 
,  i  tendon  of  the  committee  yesterday.1 
There  is  a  blind  woman,  whose  husband 
Is  going  AMiwt."  '  They  have  a  child  three 
years  old.  The  husband  manages  to  do 
a  little  work,  earning  just  enough  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  but  sometimes 
his  howl  is  perilously  close.  The  woman 
has  asked  to  be  senl  to  the  country  for 
a  little    while    with    her   little    one   to    re- 


cover her  health,  which  is  poor.  Then 
there  is  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  has 
working  hard  in  a  factory  to  euppo 
widowed  mother.  So  hard  has  he  tolled 
that  he  is  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown, 
and  a  physician  has  said  he  must  stop  and 
go  away  if  he  is  to  live. 

For  both  these  cases  money  is  needed. 
Though  the  fund  is  larger  than  ever, 
most  of  it  has  been  used  in  sending 
hundreds  away.  What  is  left  is  nearly  all 
contracted  for,  and  not  until  arrangements 
had  been  made  to  send  away  a  number 
of  sick  mothers  and  girls,  which  will  re- 
quire about  all  the  balance,  were  these 
two  pathelic  cases  reported.  So  addition, 
al  funds  will  be  necessary  if  the  blind 
woman  and  the  little  boy  are  to  be  helped. 

Contributions  for  the  fund  may  be  sent 
to  the  EVENING  NEWS,  to  the  society's 
room,  305  Halsey  street,  or  to  the  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  M.  H.  Douglass,  160  Monmouth 
street.  All  sums  will  be  acknowledged  in 
this  paper.  The  fund  to  date  stands  as 
follows: 

Previously  acknowledged $4,586  36 

Christian  Feigenspan  Co 100  00 

Epworth  League,  Green  Village  M. 

E.  Church   5  00 

J.  A.  H 5  00 

Sydney,     Theodore     and     Herbert 

Pick    1  00 

Leroy  and  Elmer  1  00 

S.   N.  C.  Orange  100 

Robert 1  00 

C.  A.  M 1  00 

Total    $4,701  3G 

RC2?Ctt  ™VE.  AMERICAN. 
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Al  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil to-day  Governor  Guild  sent  in  the  fol- 
lowing nominations:  To  be  commissioners 
on  old  age  insurance  and  pensions,  Edward 
S.  Bradford  of  Springfield,  chairman,  Ar- 
thur M.  Huddell  of  Chelsea,  Mrs.  M.  It. 
Ilodder  of  Brooklinc,  James  W.  Prender- 
gast  of  Boston,  James  T.  Buckley,  M.  D., 
of   Marlboro. 

Mr.  Bradford  was  formerly  State  Treas- 
urer. Arthur  M.  Huddell  is  president  of 
the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union.  Mrs. 
Ilodder  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Pnion. 
Mr.  Prendergast  holds  a  prominent  po- 
sition with  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
and  Dr.  Buckley  is  city  physician  of  Marl- 
boro. 

Henry  E.  Woods  of  Boston  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Public  Records,  vice  Rol>- 
ert  T.  Swan,  deceased.  Mary  Stewart  Scott  | 
of  Worcester  was  made  a  trustee  of  the 
School  for  the  Freble-Minded.  James  P. 
Munroe  of  Lexington  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Commmission  for  the.  Blind,  vice 
Robert  T.  Raymond,  resigned ^"^^ 
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BSind  Fan  of  Brooklyn 

yKeeps  Up  Enthusisam 


BroolJMf  haTa  baseball  fan  who  is 
totally  "blind,  who  Is  a  "regular"  at 
Washington  Park,  a  loyal  and  lusty 
rooter  for  the  home  team,  and  none 
so  thoroughly  enjoys  the  great  national 
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Not  a  Run  Made  in 
Fifty-Seven  Innings. 
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WALTER   JOHNSON. 

Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald. 

WEISBR,  IDAHO,  August  3.— The 
world's  pitching  record  of  fifty-four  Ln- 
nings  without  a  run  has  been  broken. 
WaUrr  Johnson,  of  the  Woiser  Base- 
bail  Club,  of  the  Idaho  State  League, 
ha?  just  made  the  phenomenal  record 
of  pitching  fifty-seven  innings,  in 
straight  games,  without  a  single  tally 
being   scored  against   him. 

In  a  game  in  this  city  with  the  Boise 
club  of  the  Idaho  State  League  John- 
s' n  struck  out  nineteen  men.  He  is 
nineteen  years  -jld  and  is  tall  and 
strong  as  an  ox.  He  has  arms  that  for 
length   will  put  Fitzsimmons   to   blush. 

*4»  ADpies.      mm, 


MUTED  HELPER  OF 
THE  BLIND  HERE. 


sport.  To  sit  near  Arthur  P.  Pollock 
from  Oarleton  avenue,  during  a  game 
and  to  hear  his  interesting  comment 
on  the  plays  and  plyaers,  one  c'ould 
hardly  believe  that  he  had  never  seen 
a  baseball  diamond. 

Mr.  Pollock,   who  is  a  clever  pianist, 
is    also    a      thorough      sportsman.      He 
plays  golf,   occasionally  visits   the  race 
tracks  and    has   all   the  enthusiasm  of 
an  amateur  in  athletic  sports.     He  lost 
his   sight  when  only   two   years  of  age, 
but  has  always  enjoyed  robust  health. 
Early    in   life   he    became   interested    in 
athletics    and    during    his    school    term  I 
at   Adelphi,   from   which   he   was   grad-  ) 
uated  in  1892,  he  was  one  of  the  strong-  j 
est  supporters  of  all  the   teams. 

When  business  permits  nothing 
pleases  the  "Blind  Fan,"  as  his  friends 
call  Pollock,  so  much  as  to  get  out  on 
the  grass  at  Prospect  or  Fort  Greene 
Park  and  "bat  out  a  few  flies."  This 
he  does  by  dropping  the  ball  from  the 
left  hand  and  swatting  it  as  it  falls 
with  the  bat  held  in  one  or  both  hands, 
and  such  is  his  marvelous  judgment 
that  he  seldom  misses  landing  on  the 
hcrsehide.  He  knows  the  record  in 
baiting  and  fielding  average  of  nearly 
every  player  in  the  big  leagues,  and 
can  remember  the  batting  order  of 
each  team. 

A  most  amusing  feature  of  the  game 
is  when  one  of  the  many  friends  who 
accompany  him  to  the  game  will  say 
a.t  one  critical  point:  "Well,  there  are 
tun  out  and  Casey  is  on  second.  Now, 
if  Batch   can   only  land  on   the   ball"— 

"No,"  interrupted  Pollock,  "that's 
Lumley  at  the  bat." 

Pollock  usually  sits  in  the  stand  as 
near  first  base  as  passible,  as  he  likes 
to  keep  the  run  of  the  play  from  com- 
ments by  the  officials  or  tho.se  about 
him.  By  the  acute  and  remarkable 
waring  instinct  of  the  bllncl  he  can 
generally  distinguish  between  fouls  and 
HH'gles,  and  h's  own  running  fire  of 
comments,  such  as,  "Well,  did  you  ever 
see  anything  like  thait?"  or,  "Now,  come 
on,  you  Lumley!  Swat  it  over  the 
ffence,"  and.  "We'll  show  those  Quakers 
a  thing  or  two,"  keeps  those  about  him 
convulsed  with  laughter,  in  which  he 
always  joins,  for  no  fans  applauds 
longer  or  heartier  than  Pollock. 


shining  lights  of  the  Roumanian   court. 

She  is  a  close  friend  of  Queen  Carmei 
Sylva,  and  it  was  largely  through  the  lat 
ter's  encouragement  that  she  took  up  th> 
work  in  which  she  is  now  engaged.  Sh< 
has  not  as  yet  announced  how  long  hei 
stay  will  be  in  the  city. 


^'arjees  Fearn,  Friend  oi 
Carmen  Sylva,  Is  in 
the  City, 


Mrs.  Frances  Fearn,  widow  of  the  late 
Walker  t'earn,  Unired  States  ambassador  to 
Koumania.  who  is  now  devoting  her  time 
to  philanthropic  work  among  the  blind,  ar- 
rived in  Los  Angeles  yesterday  and  is  stay- 
ing at  the  Alexandria. 

Although  of  late  yea,rs  she  has  been  giv- 
ing all  her  time  and  energy  to  aiding  those 
who  struggle  without  sight  against  th. 
odds  in  life,  she  is  remembered  bv  m,nfi 
as    being   in    her   younger   days   oneV  t£S 


Blind  Youth  Hays  Pipe  Organ  with  Rate 

— «*■  Skill  and  Brilliancy. 
FrecL-Barnett,  who  is  home  from  the 
OverWroita i&ti^kjDr  the  blind  tor  llio 
vaeatiqp  ^fWriou,  has  as  his  guest. 
Samuel  Sherwin,  Philadelphia,  a  voting 
man  of  18  years  who  U  totally  blind  but 
who  lias  acquired  remarkable  skill  as  a 
pipe  organ  player.  He  has  delighted  small 
parties  of  friends  of  his  host  with  little 
recitals  on  several  pipe  organs  of  town, 
all  of  whom  have  been  amazed  by  the  ac- 
quirement of  his  exceptional  skill  on  the 
instrument  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  ex- 
pression  and    registration. 


MOLVC 
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BUND  MAN 
ON  M  T.  TOM 


Describes  the^l 
Scenery 


Though    Blind  from  Birth 

tie  Sees  Many  Things 

Others  Fail  to 

Adventists  crowded  around  Rev.  A. 
E.  Hatch  of  Leon,  la.,  at  the  campmeet- 
ing  in  Chapin's  grove  in  Springfield 
yesterday  afternoon  to  hear  him  tell 
"What  a  Blind  Man  Saw  on  Mt.  Tom." 
Dr.  Wallace,  president  of  the  camp- 
meeting  association,  took  the  blind 
evangelist  on  the  mountain  in  the 
morning  and  the  westerner  was  en- 
thusiastic over  his  trip.  To  hear  him 
describe  the  scenery,  while  looking  at 
his  sightless  eyes,  was  almost  uncanny. 
He  seemed  endowed  with  a  second  sight 
or  an  added  sense  of  which  others  knew 
nothing. 

He  talked  first   of  all   of  the   trolley 

ride  and  of  the  people  on  the  car,  and 

told  vividly  and  w-ittily  of  the  exhilira- 
tion  of  the  trip  up  and  down  the  in- 
clined railway.  Most  of  the  interest 
centered  in  his  description  of  his  emo- 
tions as  he  reached  the  summit  and 
the  wondrous  panorama  spread  before 
him.  His  first  sensation  was  that  of 
the  vastness  of  it  all.  He  no  longer 
felt  the  feeling  of  oppression  which  as- 
sailed  him   in    the    city. 

"This  is  God's  country,"  he  said.  "It's 
all  free  and  vast  and  ennobling.  It 
adds  inches  to  a  man's  stature,  in- 
stead of  dwarfing  him  as  Boston  did 
me  when  I  was  there  a  few  days  ago. 
Why,  those  tiny  cowpaths  of  streets 
in  Boston  and  New  York  with  the  sky- 
scrapers en  each  side  remind  me  of 
being  in  the  bottom  of  a  precipitous 
canyon.  Out  here  it's  more  like  our 
western  country.  You're  not  afraid  to 
breathe  for  fear  something  is  going  to 
topple  over  and  bury  you  from  sight." 

Then  the  blind  evangelist  descriped 
the  scenery  so  faithfully  that  those 
who  had  made  the  trip  marveled.  The 
different  colored  glass  in  the  observa- 
tory affected  him  strangely,  being  very 
susceptible  to  light  and  colors,  although 
from  his  birth  he  had  seen  nothing  as 
others  see. 


jaflfflto-te,    Affimnss 
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BZJ7VD  M^iV  WHO  BC//L7  ^  //OUSE 


By  C  M.  FOSTER. 
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.  Aug.  3—  (Special.)—  t 
e  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble   men   in    the   United    States,    in    the 
person  of  Willie  Settle,   who  is  totally 
blind*.      He    was    born    and    reared    ne 
Rocky  Hill,  in  this  county,  but  is  now 
a  citizen   of   this  place.     While   a   mnn 
of   genius,   he   stands   to-day  an   honor- 
to    the    Kentucky    Institution    for    the 
Education    of   the    Blind,    in    which    he 


they  are  far  superior  to  the  average 
broom,  being  so  carefully  made  the 
consumers  claim  they  last  longer.  Mr. 
Settle  is  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind, 
and  possesses  much  talent  along  that 
line.  He  is  the  inventor  of  a  very  val- 
uable machine  designed  for  fine  cabinet 
and  carpenters'  work,  and  he  contem- 
plates organizing  a  company  to  put 
these   machines   on   the   market. 

Some  three  months  ago  from   a   thin 
board    Mr.    Settle    carved    three    fancv 


to  go  to  the  highest  part  of  his  metal 
roof,  wheTe  he  fastened  it  securely  with 
iron  rods  to  hold  it  in  position.  These 
braces  are  scientifically  fastened  to  the 
roof  and  to  the^perpendicular  bar,  and 
next  morning  as'  the  passerby  looked 
up,  the  word  "TRY"  was  in  sight,  and 
a  plumb  hole  with  its*  line  exactly  in 
line  with  the  upright  steel  bar  ,/as  left> 
hanging  there  to  show  that,  Mr.  Settlu 
knew  just  what  he  was  doing  and  how 
t'l  &a*tt  wWn  ha  undertook  the  job  so 


HOUSE  BUILT  BY  BLIND  WM.  SETTLE  AT  GLASGOW,  KY, 


a  student  for  six  years  under  the  I 
specific  care  of  its  present  Superintend-  j 
cnt.   R.   iJ.   Huntoon. 

Mr.  Settle  first  came  into  public  life 
ten  years  ago,  when  he  made  a  propo- 
sition to  the  people  of  Glasgow  that 
if  they  would  present  him  with  a  lot 
he  would  build  a  home  on  it,  doing  all 
the  work  himself.  In  order  to  assist 
an  ambitious  unfortunate  young  man, 
the  money  was  raised  to  purchase  the 
lot.  Mr.  Settle  took  a  fancy  to  a  desir- 
able lot  with  seventy  feet  front,  on 
Front  street,  running  three  hundred 
feet  deep,  which  was  bought  for  $375. 
Were  this  lot  vacant  now  it  would  sell 
readily  for  $1,000,  and  the  neat  cottage 
erected  upon  it  renders  it  a  desirable 
place  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  a 
splendid  investment. 

Owing  to  unforeseen  circumstances, 
Mr.  Settle  was  compelled  to  modify  his 
first  proposition  in  order  that  the  work 
or  erecting  the  house  might  go  for- 
ward. He  cut  the  rafters,  put  down  the 
floors  and  did  all  the  carpenters'  work, 
but  his  thief  delight  was  in  making 
and  putting  up  banisters,  windows, 
doors,  etc.  All  of  his  joints  are  perfect, 
smd  the  work  shows  taste  and  bears 
no  scars  from   the   misuse  of  his  tools. 

At  trade  Mr.  Settle  is  a  broom  maker, 
aJTiias  a  large  contract  with  a  whole- 
JKe  house  here  which  uses  his  entire 
Mitput,  and  would  gladly  use  more,  a» 


letters  and  had  them  painted  in  silver 
bronze.  He  bradded  them  in  their  place 
to  a  board  ten  by  twenty-seven  inches 
with   a   background   of   black   bordered 


WILLIAM   SETTLE, 
The    Ingenious    Blind   Man. 

with  gold  bronze,  making  an  attract- 
ive piece  of  work.  He  secured  this  to 
the  end  of  a  heavy  steel  bar  six  feet 
long  and  chose  a  midnight  as  the  time 


full  of  danger  and  requiring  care  and 
skill. 

Mr.  Settle  is  a  close  student  of  the 
human  voice,  and  if  he  holds  a  con- 
versation with  a  person  he  seldom  for- 
gets the  voice,  though  two  or  three 
years  may  elapse.  While  walking 
about  the  streets  of  Glasgow  he  greets 
his  friends  by  name  on  hearing  him- 
self spoken  to.  He  goes  anywhere  un- 
accompanied, and  unlike  most  blind 
people,  walks  briskly  and  erect,  and 
one  to  see  him  passing  along  would 
never  suspect  that  he  was  blind.  He 
makes  change  with  both  kinds  of  cur- 
rency, and  he  has  been  credited  with 
being  able  to  tell  the  denomination  of 
a  bill  by  touch;  but  this,  he  says,  is 
a  mistake,  as  while  he  has  no  trouble 
with  silver,  he  has  to  depend  on  others 
in  regard  to  bills. 

He  is  also  a  great  lover  of  music,  and 
can  play  the  organ  and  piano  well.  He 
can  take  any  of  the  ordinary  reed  or- 
gans apart,  even  the  complicated  oc- 
tave couplings,  and  has  never  found 
any  instrument  too  difficult  for  him 
to    repair   without    assistance. 

Mr.  Settle's  success  in  life  is  attrib- 
uted to  self-reliance,  vim  and  follow- 
ing his  motto  on  the  signal  board  re- 
ferred   to— "Try." 

Mr.    Settle   is  very   modest  about  hl3 
achievements,    and    only    consented    to 
talk  of  himself  so  that  some  one  sim- 
ilarly   afflicted    might    be    benefited    by 
learning  of  his  success.    He  Is  a  zealous 
church    member    and    never    misses    a 
service   when  it  Is  possible  to  be   pres- 
ent.    He  uses  a  typewriter  for  his  cor- 
respondence, and  in  speed  and  neatness 
his-  work  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  the  average  person.     He  uses  a  spe- 
cial  make   of   typewriter  made  for  the 
blind    with    raised    letters   on    the   key- 
board, but  he  can  do  as  swift  and  accu- 
rate work  on  a  machine  with  a  univer- 
sal single  keyboard.  4 
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Out  from  Worcester,  where  the  trees - 
are  green  and  smell  of  the  eternal  out- 
doors; down  a  country  road  which  Is 
dignified  by  the  name  of  Harrington 
street,  there  is  a  lane,  and  afar  at  the 
end  of  the  lane  llve3  a  blind  girl  who 
plays  a  cornet. 

Sadie  Hays  has  been  blind  since  she 
was  17,  and  now  she  is  21.  In  those  four ' 
years  she  has  learned  to  play  the  cornet, 
run  a  typewriter  and  has  become  familiar 
with  the  raised  letter  system  of  reading, 
so  that  all  the  best  books  of  literature 
are  hers  for  the  reading  of  them. 

Meets    Miss    Hays 

A  few  days  ago  a  Sunday  Post  re- 
porter went  down  the  long  country  road 
and  up  the  little  lane  and  stopped  at  the 
vine-covered  farm  house,  where  the 
wistaria  and  the  trumpet  flower  were  in 
a  battle  of  red  and  purple.  In  answer 
to  the  knock  at  the  door  a  tall,  flower- 
like girl  came.  Her  skin  Is  delicate  as 
the  arbutus  and  her  eyes  are  the  color 
of  forget-me-nots,  for  the  white  film 
which  has  taken  away  her  sight  has  only 
made  lighter  the  color  of  I'ner  eyes.  The 
droop  of  her  head,  the  droop  which  all 
blind  people  naturally  have,  made  her 
seem,  very  shy,  but,  with  innate  courtesy, 
she  opened  the  door  and  asked  her  guests 
to  enter. 

The  interior  of  the  fao-use  Is  old  and 
quaint.  The  floors  are  of  old  dark  wood 
and  the  windows  are  small-paned  and 
low.  Low,  squat  chairs  and  a  grand 
piano  of  dark  wood  made  the  reception 
room  cool  with  its  frequent  open  spaces 
and  the  shadows  of  the  vines  shutting 
out  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Miss  Hays 
sat  In  a  chair  with  rner  face  toward  the 
I  light,  and  her  hands  clasped  still  In  her 
I  lap    as    she    talked. 


Is  Philosophical 

"Blindness  Isn't  the  worst  thing  in 
the  world,"  said  she,  quietly.  "Perhaps 
if  I  were  in  different  circumstances  It 
might  be  harder,  but  I  shall  always 
have  my  home  here,  and  I  have  my 
music  and  my  books,  and  I'm  not  un- 
happy, really."  In  truth,  she  did  not 
look  unhappy,  with  the  gentle  smile 
hovering  about  her   lips. 

"And  I  haven't  always  been  blind,  you 
know,"  she  went  on.  Up  to  the  time 
I  was  7  years  old  I  could  see  perfectly, 
and   I    suppose    I    was    much    like   other 

little  girls  who  are  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  country.  After  that '  I  began 
to  be  troubled  somewhat,  but  I  went  to 
the  "Worcester  schools  up'  to  the  ninth 
grade.  Then  the  doctors  said  that  I 
would  have  to  leave  school  on  account 
of  my  eyes.  I  wasn't  bitter,  only  sor- 
ry, because  it  cut  me  off  from  so  many 
things. 

Film   Grew  Graduajly 

"It  came  gradually,  though,  and  that 
made  it  easier.  It  wasn't  like  seeing 
the  blue  of  the  day  and  the  green  of 
the  grass  one  day  and  waking  up  to 
dead  blackness  the  next.  I'm  glad  it 
didn't  come  that  way.  Up  to  four  years 
ago  I  could  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness, and  the  form  of  my  brother  from 
that  of  my  father  when  in  certain 
lights. 

"When  I  found  that  it  was  inevitable 
that  I  should  be  blind,  I  learned  the 
Braille  alphabet  for  the  blind,  and  af- 
ter I  had  learned  that  I  could  read  any- 
thing that  is  considered  worth  while 
putting   into   raised   print. 


"Then  I  began  to  learn  to  play  the 
cornet.  I  had  learned  to  play  a  little 
on  the  piano,  but  the  cornet  always  had 
a  great  fascination  for  me,  and  I 
learned  to  play  a  few  notes  on  my 
brother's  cornet  alone.  When  my  father 
saw  how  interested  I  was,  he  began  to 
look  around  for  a  teacher,  and  finally 
securing  one  I  have  since  been  taking 
lessons  and  practising  regularly  every 
day  from  two  to  four  hours. 

"I  would  like  to  get  so  that  I  could 
play  really  well,  and  then  perhaps  x 
might  teach  other  blind  people  to  play, 
or  maybe  even  play  in  public.  I  wouju 
like  to  do  something  to  help  other  blind 
people  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  I  am. 
"There  Is  mucn  to  learn  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  IK  having  learned  it  all,  could 
teach  better  than  those  who  have  never 
had  to  learn  the  blind  system.  I  had  to 
memorize  the  perforations  or  raised  dots 
of  the  score  and  then  pick  out  the  notes 
on  thfl  cnrnp.fr 

"1  use  books  from  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  in  Boston  and  have 
receive^  instruction  from  Miss  Garside 
of  Boston.  I  also  take  the  Matilda  Zelg- 
ler  magazine,  a  publication  for  blind 
people  which  came  out  last  March.  My 
life  is  not  empty  for  me.  I  have  inter- 
ests and  ambitions  and  people  to  love." 

Miss  Hays  has  a  serious  conversational 
voice  and  she  speaks  distinctly  and  as 
though  she  has  thought  well  of  what  she 
says.  Her  friends  say  that  she  has  al- 
ways had  a  great  fondness  for  portrait 
sketching  and  music,  and  that  as  a  little 
girl  she  had  wanted  to  become  an  artist. 
She  keeps  house  for  her  father  and 
does  everything  except  the  heavy  do- 
mestic  work. 


> 


\ 
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She  finds  her  "way  readily,  about  the 
farm  and  many  of  the  near-by  country 
roads,  but  when  she  goes  calling'  she  Is 
usually  attended  by  some  friend. 

She  iias  learned  to  use  the  typewriter 
since  her  blindness  came  upon  her  arid 
she  can  tell  by  the  click  of  the  key  when 
she  has  struck  tne  wrong  letter,  and  she 
can  correct  the  mistake  herself. 


-  -  n 
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MEN  OF  DARKNESS 
LEAD  EACH  OTHER 


I 
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Damon  and  Pythias  of  Cin- 
cinnati Blind  Live,  Work 
and  Suffer  Together. 

"And    the  blind    shall     lead     the 

blind." 

#        #        * 

Every  Qight  after  shadows  have 
fallen  over  Cincinnati,  and  The 
Post's  army  of  "newsies"  has  gone 
home,  there  is  pathetic  rejoicing 
among  two  who  live  at  316  East 
Seventh-st. 

They  are  the  Damon  and  Pythias 
of  Cincinnati    blind   men,  ;md  their 


names  are  Albert  Eenner  and  Hen- 
ry Reeder. 

Eenner  sells  The  Post  at  the  east 
entrance  of  the  Arcade,  on  Vine- 
st.  Keeder  has  a  stand  near  Fourth 
and   Vine-sts.,  at  Fountain-al. 

July  1  Renner  was  run  over  by 
a    careless    driver    at     Sixth     and^ 
Main-sts.     He  was  carted  off  to  a 
hospital,  where  he  remained  until 
but  a  few  days  ago.  Then  he  made 
his    way    back    to    the    Seventh-st. 
address   to   find   Reeder   had  been 
longing  for  his  return. 

"The  world  has  seemed  darker 
to  me  while  you  were  gone  than 
ever  before,"  said  Reeder.  They 
met  three  months  ago  up  at  Co- 
lumbus where  Rennner  had  gone 
in  the  vainless  belief  he  could 
learn  a  trade.  So  they  decided  to 
join  lots — these,  real  soldiers  of, 
Eortnne. 


Renner  became  blind  five  year^ 
ago.  He  believes  worry  an( 
trouble  caused  it.  He  has  six  chil 
dren  in  the  Cincinnati  Jewish  Fos- 
ter Home.  Reeder  has  been  blindJ 
most  of  his  life.  But  Reeder  has 
a  better  "sixth  sense"  than  Ren- 
ner, and  leads  him  to  Post-sq.  for 
their  supply  of  Posts. 

Renner  says  he  has  three  wit- 
nesses to  the  accident  when  he 
was  run  down,  but  that  three 
more  men,  he  understands,  saw  it, 
and  would  like  to  have  them  see 
him. 

Phjlaaulphh,  r'a.-Leag&r 
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WORK  FOR  THE  &UNO 


One    of   Them     Commends     a     Public 

Ledger   Article   and   Condemns   the 

Aiding   at   Street    Mendicants. 


To  the  tutor  Vf  Public  Ledger : 

As  cA^vho  has  been  blind  since  his  child- 
hood $id  whom  the  fortunes  of  life  have 
favored  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  I  read  with 
very  much  interest  the  article  entitled  "Work 
for  the  Blind,"  written  by  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Stevenson,  Sc.  D.,  in  your  page  on  "Women's 
Interests,"  of  August  6.  There  is  nothing  that 
will  help  the  cause  of  the  blind  more  than 
i  when  a  newspaper  like  the  Public  Lkdceh  will 
give  its  valuable  space  to  the  publication  of 
I  such  articles  as  these,  helping  to  train  the  pub- 
lic in  the  true  conception  of  the  problem, 
"What  Shall  Be  Done  With  Our  Blind  Peo- 
ple?" 

There  Is  no  one  more  qualified  to  give  sug- 
gestions along  these  lines  than  Helen  Keller, 
whose  ideas  are  the  embodiment  of  the  article 
above  mentioned. 

As  soon  as  the  public  learns  that  the  intelli- 
gent blind  person  is  only  blind  with  his  eyes, 
and  that  his  capacity  for  doing  anything  but 
seeing  Is  as  good  as  the  average  man's,  the 
time  will  come  when  the  cause  of  the  blind 
Will  be  materially  helped.  There  Is  too  much 
misplaced  sympathy  with  the  general  public 
|  toward  the  blind.  Of  course,  It  Is  meant  in 
I  kindness.  Now,  take  for  example  the  hosts  of 
i  beggars,  singers,  etc.,  that  are  on  our  streets 
:  today.  I  regret  to  say  that  many  of  these  have 
been  pupils  of  mine  in  days  gone  by.  You  ask 
why  did  they  not  retain  their  self-respect  and 
keep  away  from  the  street  corners?  \  answer 
this  by  stating  that  many  have  not  been  prop- 
erly looked  after,  after  they  have  left  the 
schools.  Others,  again,  of  course,  had  no  high 
Ideals  of  ambition,  and  therefore  took  this 
method  of  amusing  the  public  as  the  easiest 
one  by  which  they  could  get  a  livelihood,  i. 
contend  that  every  penny  that  is  gWen  to  these 
merralcants  or  street  bards  is  misplaced  sym- 
pathy, because  there  is  a  class  of  people  that 
will  constantly  believe  that  this  is  all  the  blind 
can  do.  Indeed,  I  am  so  strongly  opposed  to 
this  street  work  on  the  part  of  the  blind  tijat 
I  would  be  thankful  to  see  a  law  enacted  re- 
quiring them  to  take  up  some  other  pursuit. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  institution  for 
the  blind  to  look  after  the  interests  of  its 
graduates  so  far  as  possible,  but  I  fear  that  in 
this  country  that  duty  is  somewhat  discour- 
aged. I  know  of  one  or  two  institutions  whe 
alumni  have  been  formed,  but  they  have  on 
received  the  lukewarm  support  from  the  schoo 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

t      |  ADAM  GEIBEI*. 

hiladelphia.Pa.-Kefcwd 
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BLINDED  BY  ALPINE  FALL 

Young  Swiss  Climber  Hardly  Injured 
Body    in   Accident. 

Geneva,  August  10.— One  of  the  most 
curious  Alpine  accidents  on  record  oc- 
curred on  the  Calandn  peak  of  the  Ori- 
sons Mountains,  9000  feet  high.  A  young 
Swiss  named  Zweifel,  who  was  making 
the  ascent  alono,  fell  2.")0  feet.  Both  eves 
were  po  badly  injured  that  he  will' :>e 
blind  for  life,  but  otherwise  he  was  oniy 
slightly  injured. 

A  Munich  schoolmaster  named  Ulrica 
while  making  an  ascent  of  the  Beuedifc 
tenwand,   in   Bavaria,   fell  over  a  Dre 
pice  and  was  killed. 
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Sunday     Aug.    11.    1907. 


Blind  Farmer  Pluckily  Car- 
ries On  His  Farm  Aided 
>*     Only  by  Wife 


r 


One  of  the  greatest  examples  of  per- 
sistency in  the  face  of  great  difficulties 
is    found    in    John    Fernald,    a    humble 


*- 


lets  me  know  if  anything1  is  needed,  and 
my  little  girl  Lena  is  a  fine  little  house- 
keeper.'' 


Taken  before 
ht  iv«a5  blind 


ZuTHER«"DiEm  FefmtLp 


farmer  of  Glen,  N.  H.,  who,  unable  to 
walk  a  step,  still  labors  on  his  farm 
without  hiring  outside  help  and  aided 
only  by  his  wife.  I  . 

Mrs.  Fernald  is  a  slender  woman,  who 
believes  her  husband  will  eventually  be 
cured  of  his  paralysis. 

She  weighs  scarcely  HO  pounds,  while  . 
her  husband  weighs  200,  yet  she  lifts  ji.m  , 
to  the  seat  of  the  mowing  machine, 
straps  him  in,  puts  the  reins  in  his  hand 
and  then  starts  the  horses  along,  while  he 
mows  all  day.  When  the  work  is  done  he 
calls  to  her  and  she  takes  him  from  the 
seat    and    carries    him    into    the    house. 

I  When    they    go    to    the    village    to    make 

'  purchases  he  enters  the  store  in  her  arms. 

I  Thus  they  live  together,  the  two  always 
busy,  always  helping  each  other,  running 
a    farm    far   better   than    their    neighbors 

]  endowed  with  the  use  of  every  faculty. 


nald,  is  totally  blind.  He  lost  his  eye- 
sight several  years  ago  and  has  been 
dependen  since     on     his    brother. 

Although  blind  he  manages  to  do  the 
chores  at  the  barn,  milk  the  cows  and 
assist  about  the  farm  work. 

1    am   happy   here,   although   the   place 

may  be  lonely  to  others,"   said  Mrs.  Fer- 

"I   have   two  nice  children,   whose 

help    I     appreciate.      Luther    guards    his 

father  faithfully  when  he  is  at  work  and 


■  .111.  Inter  Octt&i 

«AUb    12  ?*W 
^W^REACHER  OF  SYRIA 
NOW  A  LONDON  CHARACTER 

Bugaged  in  Evangelistic  Work  on  t2ic 
Slopes  of  ilionnt  Lvliano^for  tlie  Last 
Thirteen  Years.  jt?' 

Specia^-Cable  JJifgatph  g>  The  Inter  Ocean. 

AAg/k&r-Jbr .  Ghosa  el  Howie. 
re*  Mount  Lebanon,"  has 

KrTgiand  with  the  object  of  lectur- 
Hental   archaeology   and   Oriental 
customs,  explanatory  of  Bible  stories. 

He  was  found  at  his  new  home  in  Canon- 
hury.  He  is  an  elderly  man,  and  in  his  long 
Syrian  robe  and  curious  red  shoes  reminds 
one  of  a  typical  Arab  shiek.  A  Syrian,  he 
first  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  21, 
and  in  spite  of  total  blindness,  brought  on  by 
overwork,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
UnTversity  of  Edinburgh.  Alter  having  taken 
his  degree,  he  continued  his  studies  for  some 
years  in  Canada. 

The  last  thirteen  years  have  been  spent 
in  evangelistic  work  among  the  Syrians  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  there  his 
inusual  qualifications  for  such  duties  have 
gained  hint  considerable  popularity  and  influ- 
ence. Dr.  Howie,  while  in  Canada,  married 
an  English  woman*}  and  two  of  their  daugh- 
ters are  now  with  him  '  perfecting  their 
knowledge  ot  the  English  language. 


'lilULGO  INTO  GAMP  TODAY 


OUTING  FOR  SIGHTLESS  BEGINS 
AT   WHITEFISH   BAY. 

Man- — 

A/hle-tic   Games   Will   Be  Feature   of 

Gathering  Arranged  for  Chicago 

and  Milwaukee  Unforunates. 


Two  weeks  encampment  for  the  blind 
will  begin  at  Whitefish  Bay  today.  Ar- 
rangement.s  lhave  been  made  to  accom- 
modate ICO  people  at  a  time,  and  it  is 
expected  that  several  divisions  will  be 
[entertained  and  that  perhaps  the  time 
may  have  to   be  extended  for  a  week. 

The  Pabst  Brewing  company  has  fixed 
UP  the  old  Welcome  hall  and  provided  a 
40x60  foot  tent  and  these  will  be  used 
for  entertainment  hall  and  dining  room 
purposes. 

Scores  of  blind  people  from  Chicago 
will  be  taken  care  of,  in  addition  to 
tffl-ose  from  this  city.  They  will  come 
to  Milwaukee  by  boat  and  be  met  by 
chartered  oars  which  will  convey  them 
to  the  camping  grounds  at  Whitefish 
Bay.  The  Goodrich  line  has  offered  to 
carry  100  free. 

The  entertainment  during  the  encamp- 
ment will  consist  of  field  atlhletics  and 
other  sports.  Miss  Alice  Burnham  Fel- 
lows, who  fe  arranging  the  encampment 
said  yesterday:  . 

"You  will  be  surprised  to  see  thesj 
blind  folks  playing  baseball,  football 
running  foot  races,  jumping  and  othe? 
seemingly  impossible  things  for  blind 
people  to  do. 

"This  encampment  is  for  the  poor 
blind  people  who  cannot  afford  a  summer 
outing  and  everything  is  absolutely  free 
to    them. 

"We  can  accommodate  100  at  a  time 
and  if  necessary,  mat  aii  may  have  a 
vacation,  we  will  cotatinue  the  encamp- 
ment a  week  longer  than  the  proposed 
time. 

vFfw'Fim 

GALA  DAYS  FOR  BUND 


WEEKS'    OUTING  IS   ON  AT 
WHITEFISH  BAY. 


HIT] 


ARE   TO    BE   ORGANIZED 


Miss  Fellows  Is  to  Form  the  Western 

Association  for  the  Benefit 

of  the  Blind. 


How  can  a  blind  man  play  baseball? 

How  can  he  play  football,  basketball 
or  run  foot  races? 

Anyone  (having  any  misgivings  about 
'.he  ability  of  blind  people  to  engage  in 
ithletic  sports  can  have  their  doubts  dis- 
pelled on  Saturday  by  going  to  Whitefish 
3ay,  where  there  will  be  match  games  of 
baseball,  football  and  basketball  between 
licked  teams  of  blind  men  and  boys,  who 
ire  among  tine  100  blind  now  enjoying  an 
outing  of  two  weeks  at  the  Whitefish  Bay 
resort. 

There  will  be  other  sporting  events, 
such  as  100  yard  dashes,  sack  races,  po- 


c  ;S  , _ 

tato  races  and  numerous  other  events 
that  go  to  make  up  a  good,  old-fashioned 
picnic  such  as  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians gave  at  Sdhlitz  park  on  Satur- 
day. Visitors  will  also  see  the  blind 
swimming  and  engaging  in  other  water 
sports. 

But  how  can  a  blind  man  play  baseball? 

A  man  that  is  totally  blind  can't.  At 
least  that  is  what  Miss  Alice  B.  Fellows, 
who  is  giving  the  outing  for  the  blind, 
says.  The  baseball  game  is  for  the  men 
and  boys  who  are  only  partially  blind. 

Bigh  Delegation  From  Chicago. 

However,  tihere  are  a  score  .o.f  blind  men 
and  boys  at  Whitcflsh  Bay  who  cannot 
tell  darkness  from  daylight,  who  can  pkiy 
football  with  some  degree  of  success. 
The  match  game  of  Saturday  will  not  be 
their  first  experience.  Many  of  them  are 
residents  of  Chicago.,  who  'have  been  at- 
tending the  state  school  for  the  blind  at 
Jacksonville,  111.  They  learned  how  to 
play  football,  basketball  and  how  to  en- 
gage in  other  sports  while  at  that  insti- 
tution. 

Forty  blind  peop.e  came  to  Milwaukee 
from  Chicago  yesterday  on  the  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  and  were  taken  at  once 
to  "Whitefish  Bay,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  old  Welcome  hall,  which  has  been 
turned  over  to  them,  there  is  a  big  tent 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  men. 

Most  of  these  are  self-supporting  blind, 
■who  work  in  the  trades.  N.ot  all  that  in- 
tend to  take  advantage  of  the  outing  came 
yesterday.  About  sixty,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  one  of  the  factories  in  Chicago, 
could  not  ihave  a  vacation  until  Friday. 
Consequently  they  will  not  arrive  at  the 
camp  until  late  Friday  afternoon.  Some, 
to  be  sure,  are  from  Milwaukee,  but  the 
greater  number  are  from  Chicago. 

To  Form  National  Association. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Miss  Fellows  to 
organize  and  incorporate  within  the  next  ; 
two  weeks  the  Western  Association  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Blind.  The  purpose  of 
this  organization  is  to  ihelp  the  blind  se- 
cure employment  at  which  they  can  sup- 
port themselves,  to  help  find  a  market 
for  their  products,  and  to  provide  Thanks- 
giving dinners,  Christmas  entertainments 
and  hot  weather  .outings  for  the  blind 
who  have  not  means  with  which  to  pro- 
vide these  things  for  themselves.  This  is 
the  first  organization  of  this  kind  to  b 
formed  in  this  country. 


"a 


Tuesday,    Aug.    13.    1907. 

LITCHFIELD. 

In  Aid  of  the  Blintl^., 


Miss  Ida  M.  Adams  of  Hartford,  who 
Is  in  town  in  the  interests  of  the  Conn- 
ect leut  Institute   for   the   Blind,   spoke 
to   the   Congregational   Sunday   School 
on  Sunday.  Wednesday  evening  at  7:30 
she  is  to  speak  in  the  parlor     of     the 
United  .states  Hotel.     During  the  week 
she  will  call  personally  on  people  for 
financial  aid  for  this  excellent  Institu- 
tion  which  is  doing  so  much  work  for 
the   blind   in   the   state.      Miss     Adams 
has  a  picture  of  a  little  boy  who  went 
to  the  Institute  several  -years  ago  from 
Utchfield  and  who  now  is  a  young  man 
and  a  hh    in  run  the  press  on  which  the 
magazine  for  the  blind  is  printed.  Miss 
Adams  shows  a  copy  of     the     Ziegler 
Magazine   for  the  Blind  which  Is  pub- 
lished     monthly,      the  expense     being 
borne  by  Mrs  Ziegler  of  New  York,   a 
wealthy   woman   who  gives  the   money 
for    it,    and    who    gives   a    copy    of    the 
magazine  to  any  blind  person  who  can 
read  the    'Braille  point"  characters  In 
■which   it  is  printed.     This  magazine   is 
most   interesting  and  It  Is  wonderfully 
made. 


ROCTLAN^    (ME.)    STAR 


Tuesday,    Aug.    13,    1307, 

The  Maine  Association  fo.r  the  H  iflcL. 
190  High  street  Portland,  desires  the 
name  and  address  of  each  blind  person 
in  the  State  of  Maine  without  regard 
to  age  or  sex,  that  it  may  forward1  to 
them  the  proper  b'anks  for  informa- 
tion to  be  used  in  the  perfecting  icf 
its    organization. 


MiMte  Wis.-* tawm 
k'"  Alii  is     n 

HOODLUMS  ATTACK 
GAMP  OF  THLBUND 

♦ 

THROW      STONES     AND      MUD      AT 
TENTS   NEAR  WHITEFISH 
RESORT. 


"ATFRC.Vnv      fCOMM.1      AMERICAN' 


LITTLE   WHITE   CITY  IS   DARK. 


No    Electric    Light,    No   Silverware   and 

Late  Breakfast   Cause   Much 

Annoyance. 


-♦ — 


CALL     FOR     VOLUNTEER     GUIDES. 


Despite  such  minor  contretemps  as 
being  wrapped  in  outer  darkness,  eat- 
ing supper  without  knives,  forks  or 
spoons,  and  being  awakened  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  night  by  a  volley  of  stones 
and  mud  thrown  at  their  tent  by  per- 
sons unknown,  the  blind  people  who 
came  up  for  a  fortnight's  outing  at 
Whitefish  Bay  are  having  a  very  de- 
lightful  time. 

The  darkness  referred  to  does  not 
mean  the  pathetic  and  habitual  lack  of 
light  which  is  the  doom  of  the  blind, 
but  the  tangible  darkness  caused  by 
an  absence  of  electric  or  other 
artificial  light.  The  fact  that 
that  the  power  promised  by  Mr.  Beggs 
was  inadvertently  not  turned  on  caused 
no  inconvenience  to  the  blind  folk,  of 
course,  and  they  had  much  the  advan- 
tage of  the  seeing  people,  who,  unused  to 
eating  in  darkness  and  finding  their  way 
about  without  illumination,  were  put  to 
much    confusion. 

Hunt  for  Candles. 

A  hurried  hunt  was  made  for  candles, 
but  the  little  spark  was  not  sufficient 
to  light  the  way  to  washing  the  supper 
dishes,  and  the  people  in  charge  of  the 
camp  awoke  this  morning  to  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  washing  a  host  of  plates  on 
which  the  toothsome  scrambled  eggs  of 
the  evening  meal  had  sadly  dried  during 
the  night  season. 

Through  some  misunderstanding  the 
visitors  had  not  brought  with  them  the 
individual  plate,  cup  and  saucer,  knife, 
fork  and  spoon  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  done,  and  the  problem  of 
eating  the  bountiful  supper  cooketl  over 
at  the  resort  was  a  serious  one. 

As  the  camp  was  peacefully  settled 
lor  the  night,  the  enemy,  whoever  it 
might  be,  descended  upon  it  and  with 
malici  prepense  and  arorthought  threw 
stouts  ;ii)(l  mud  at  the  tent  occupied  by 
the  blind  men,  who  returned  the  compli- 
ment in  kind  as  best  they  could.  Who 
the  hoodliims  could  he  who  would  thus 
attack    helpless    people   hasn't    yet    been 


discovered.  The  town  marshal  lives  over 
the  way,  but  he  apparently  didn't  hear  a 
disturbance,  and  didn't  arrive  on  the 
scene. 

Breakfast   Was  Late. 

This  morning  came  another  bad  quar- 
ter of  an  hour— in  fact,  several  of  them. 
The  blind  visitors  are  in  the  habit  of 
awakening  at  about  5:30  in  the  morning; 
and  breakfasting  at  6:30.  They  arose 
as  usual  this  morning,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  people  at  the  resort,  hav- 
ing worked  diligently  through  the  long 
evening,  couldn't  arise  so  much  betimes 
to  cook  the  morning  meal.  Breakfast 
appeared  at  8:30,  and  the  cheerful  phil- 
osophy of  the  blind  became  evident,  as 
the  forty   people  waited. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  camp 
now  is  for  people  to  volunteer  to  a,ct 
as  guides  for  the  blind.  Many  of  them 
find  their  way  about  with  apparent  ease, 
but  there  are  others  who  need  guiding. 
Even  a  day's  help  from  persons  who 
could  give  no  more  would  be  appreciated. 

Htrrftburg,  r«.  -  TetegraofK 
AUG  M  l«r 


HAS  TRAMPED  OVEIi  2,000  MILES 
SINCE  jRPKlli  5 


nd  flj>  iAfWrori 


IhMiiul.y^QWfiv'^Vork    and    Perhaps 
Will  Circle  the  Globe 


A  globe-trotter  has  turned  up  in 
town.  He  is  F.  E.  Larkin,  of  Junc- 
tion City.  Kansas,  and  is  known  as 
"the  blind  tourist,"  as  he  has  the  par- 
tial sight  of  'but  one  eye.  He  start- 
ed at  the  monument  which  marks  the 
centre  of  the  United  States  and  is 
en  route  to  New  York  and  perhaps 
will   go  all   around    the   globe. 

He  started  April  5  and  has  trav- 
eled abuiit  "2,000  miles.  He  collects 
data,  signatures  and  postal  stamps 
to  prove  he  has  visited  the  places 
recorded  in  his  book.  He  is  not  a 
grafter  but  is  traveling  for  his 
health  and  will  write  a  story  of  his 
travels  at  the  close  of  his  long  tramp. 
He  is  50  years  of  age  and  should  he 
regain  his  sighl  will  return  to  Kansas 
and  re-engage  in  the  hotel  business. 


14  \W* 


William  S.  Bennet  in  Bucharest 
Fights  Fire  in  Home  for 
JlM^theBlinci 

CLIMBS  TO  ROOF  AND  DROWNS 
OUT  FLAMES. 


I - — 


Cable  dispatches  from  Bucharest.  Rou- 
mania,  to-day  tell  of  the  heroic  work  of 
Congressman  William  N.  Bennet.  of  New 
York,  in  saving  the  lives  of  a  number 
of  Wind   women. 

Mr,  Bennet  is  a  member  of  the  Immi- 
gration commission,  and  has  been 
through  Italy,  Greece,  .Syria.  Turkey, 
and  more  recently  Ronmnnia.  where  he 
Las  been  specially  studying  the  Jewish 
question  with  the  assistance  of 
American  minister  a1  the  courts  of  Rou- 
mania  and  Serria.  Horace  <i.  Knowles. 


........  ««'U 


While    in    RoumnniB   c  011*1 

Bennet  visited  'Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Knowles  .11  Sioaifl..  t Ii**  American  lega- 
tion's  headquarters,  during  the  summer 

months. 

While  Mr.  Bennel  and  Mr.  Knowles 
were  walking  in  Sinaia  one  day  in  one 
of  the  main  streets  they  hoard  an  alarm 
of  fire  and  saw  a  number  of  women  rush 
into  the  street  from  a  handsome  build- 
ing which  belongs  to  the  queen,  and  i< 
used  by  Carmen  Sylva  for  one  of  her 
many  charities.  The  occupants  of  tho 
house  are  al!  women,  many  of  them 
blind. 

Realizing  the  need  of  immediate  as- 
sistance. Mr.  Rennet  and  Mr.  Knowles 
rubbed  into  the  burning  building.  Mr. 
Bennet.  who  once  belonged  to  a  vol- 
unteer fire  company,  made  a  dash  for 
the  hose,  and  in  a  few  seconds  had  it 
connected  with  the  water  supply. 

Mr.  Knowles  took  the  nozzle  and, 
rushing  upstairs,  got  through  the  sky- 
light and  on  to  the  roof.  The  water 
was  then  turned  on  by  Mr.  Bennet.  and 
before  long  the  fire  was  brought  under 
control. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  quick  work 
done  by  both  the  American  minister 
and  the  Xew  York  congressman  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  building  would 
have  been  destroyed,  and  some v  if  not 
all  of  the  blind  women,  who  were  in 
bed.  burned  to  death.  Both  men  were 
warmly  thanked  by  the  queen's  pen- 
sioners. 

While  in  Constantinople  Mr.  Bennet 
was  received  in  audience  by  the  sul- 
tan and  Mrs.  Bennet  was  decorated  by 
his  majesty  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Order  of  Kindness.  The  insignia  is  of 
solid  gold  inlaid  with  diamonds,  em- 
eralds, sapphires  and  rubies.  Mrs.  Ben- 
uet  is  one  of  very  few  English-speaking 
women  so  decorated. 


rt  tst. 
MrJ9»7 
BENNET  SAVES  LIVES. 


Congressman    and    Minister    Knowles 
Fight  Fire  in  Home  tor  Blind  Women. 

Special  Cablegram. 
Copyright,  l!K>i,by  THE  New  YORK  TIMES  Co. 

LONDON,  Aug.  13—  Word  has'  Just 
reached)  rne  from  a  correspondent  in 
Bucharest  of  an  episode  In  which  Will- 
iam S.  Bennet,  member  of  Congress 
from  New  York,  played  a  very  conspic- 
uous and  useful  part,  in  fact,  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives 
of  a  number  of  blind  women.  Mr.  Ben- 
net is  a  member  of  the  Immigration 
Commission,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
investigations  has  been  through  Italy, 
Greece,  Syria.  Turkey,  and,  more  re- 
cently, Roumania,  where  he  has  been 
specially  studying  the  Jewish  question 
with  the  assistance  of  the  American 
Minister  at  the  Courts  of  Roumania 
and  Servia,  Horace  Q.  Knowles. 

While  in  Roumania  Congressman  and 
Mrs.  Bennet  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Knowles  at  Sinaia,  the.  American 
Legation's  headquarters,  during  the 
Summer  months.  Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr. 
Knowles  were  out  walking  in  Sinaia 
one  day  during  the  visit.  In  one  of  the 
main  streets  they  heard  an  alarm  of 
fire  and  saw  a  number  of  women  rush 
Into  the  street  from  a  handsome  build- 
ing which  belongs  to  tha  Queen,  and  is 
used  by  Carmen  Sylva  for  one  of  her 
many  charities.  The  occupants  of  the 
house  are  all  women,  many  of  them 
blind.  It  was  early  morning,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  women  were  still  in  bed. 


Realizing  the  need*of  immediate  as- 
sistance, Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Knowles 
rushed  into  the  burning  building.  Mr. 
Bennet,  who  once  belonged  to  a  vol- 
unteer fire  company,  made  a  dash  for 
the  hose  he  saw  rolled  up  and  hanging 
from  a  wall,  and  in  a  few  seconds  had 
it  connected  with  the  water  supply.  Mr. 
Knowles  took  tha  nozzle  end  of  the 
hose,  rushed  up  the  stairs,  and  got 
through  the  skylight  and  on  to  the 
roof.  The  water  was  then  turned  on 
by  Mr.  Bennet  and  before  long  the  fire 
was  brought  under  control. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  quick  work 
done  by  both  the  American  Minister 
and  the  New  York  Congressman  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  building  would 
have  been  destroyed,  and  some,  if  not 
all,  of  the  blind  women,  who  were  in 
bed,  burned  to  death.  Both  gentlemen 
were  warmly  thanked  by  the  Queen's 
pensioners,  but  with  the  modesty  of , 
true  heroes,  they  made  light  of  the  in- 
cident when  the  danger  was  over. 

While  in  Constantinople  Mr.  Bennet 
was  received  in  audience  by  the  Sul- 
tan, and  Mrs.  Bennet  was  decorated 
by  his  Majesty  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Order  of  Kindness.  The  insignia  is  of 
solid  gold,  inlaid  with  diamonds,  em- 
eralds, sapphires,  and  rubies.  Mrs. 
Bennet  is  one  of  very  few  English- 
sj2£adkjji#'>'Women  so  decorated.  i 
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'THE  BLIND  GUARDIAN    j 
OF  THE  BLUE  HILLS 


ALFRED  CROSSMAN  AND  HIS 
LIFE   OF   CONTENTMENT 


Though  Deprived  of  Sight,  He  Is  a 
Real  Philanthropist  as  Well  as  a 
Nature-Lover. 

In  my  sketch  last  week  of  Unquity  Road 
and  the  Blue  Hills,  I  referred  to  the  Cross- 
man  Farm.  Up  here,  high  above  the  rest 
of  Milton,  where  the  Unquity  winds  in 
and  out  around  the  base  of  Hancock  Hill, 
sets  the  little  old  house,  built  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteentli 
century,  that  has  been  occupied  for  80 
years  by  the  Crossman  family.  It  was  a 
very  old  house,  one  of  the  oldest  in  New 
England,  when  they  moved  into  it  in  1827. 

Here,  and  it  is  a  fitting  place,  was  born 
74  years  ago  Alfred  Crossman,  the  hero  of 
this  little  story;  and  here  he  has  lived  as 
a  child,  a  little  boy,  a  young  lad,  a  young 
man,  and  an  old  man.  All  of  his  life  he 
has  looked  out  upon  a  scene  of  such  rare 
beauty  as  can  seldom  be  found  in  New 
England  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

I  sat  on  his  doorstep  the  other  day  talk- 
ing With  him.  My  gaze  took  in  beautiful 
stretches  of  hills,  valley's,  low  mountains, 
well  wooded  and  colored  with  all  of  the 
shades  of  greens  and  browns.  We  were 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Blue  Hills.  While 
It  has  not  the  grandeur  of  the  White 
Mountains  or  many  other  places  of  pic- 
turesque America,  it  has  the  quiet,  restful 
beauty,  that  the  artist  loves,  and  that 
pleases  the  tired  observer. 

After  sitting  for  a  half  hour,  rested  and 
refreshed  by  the  soft  shadows  as  they 
passed  and  repassed  across  the  landscape 
before  me.  and  listening  to  the  simple 
Btory  of  the  life  of  my  blind  host,  I  felt 
that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  one  of  Na- 
ture's- noblemen  in  the  very  heart  of  Na- 
ture herself. 

He  told  me  of  his  childhood,  of  his  boy- 
hood days  when  at  school,  of  the  days 
when  he  was  a  young  man  and  worked 
upon  the  farm  with  his  father.  He  told  me 
of  his  father  and  mother.  He  told  me  of 
their  last  days,  and  how  be  personally 
cared  for  them  through  their  long  illnesses, 


as  they  preferred  his  care  to  any  one 
else's.  II''  told  me  how  he  missed  them 
when  first  one  went  and  then  the  other,  of 
the    loneliness   after   they   had   both   go 

and  how  lie  had  lived  alone  there  for  20 
years,  the  memory  of  his  father  and  of  his 
mother  his  only  companions  most  of  the 
time. 

But  It  had  not  seemed  long,  because  there 
was  always  something  to  do  and  soirn 
thins  pleasant  to  think  about.  He  enjo 
life  and  did  not  get  lonely  because  nearly 
every  day  he  saw  solne  one  from  the  out- 
side. While  it  was  hard  to  be  blind,  as  he 
has  been  for  four  years,  he  thought  it  was 
not  so  bad  to  be  blind  as  to  be  deaf.  It 
was  such  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  hear  and 
know  a  friend's  voice,  to  hear  about  things 
from  the  outside  world:  and,  though  ho 
could  not  see  with  his  eyes,  he  is  living 
where  he  has  always  lived,  and  he  s 
through  the  best  eye  of  all— the  eye  of 
memory.  Every  corner  of  the  bouse  is  as 
familiar  to  him  as  though  he  had  his  eyes, 
all  about  the  homely  grounds,  the  grown 
up  orchard,  the  barn,  the  path  to  the  road 
and  the  path  to  the  hill.  He  still  goes  up 
that  path,  stands  under  the  old  apple  tree, 
looks  off  and  sees  the  same  view  that  he 
saw  when  your  grandfather  and  mine 
were  going  to  California  in  '49. 

When  I  asked  him  if  it  was  an  awful 
thing  to  be  blind,  lie  said  it  was  a  mis- 
fortune, but  he  could  see  light,  he  knew 
when  the  sun  arose,  he  knew  when  the 
sun  set,  he  knew  when  there  was  a  moon, 
he  knew  if  it  was  cloudy  and  could  get 
around  nicely,  he  knew  his  friends  by  their 
voices;  and  really  what  more  could  a  man 
want? 

And  he  is  a  true  philanthropist.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  about  the  place 
to  dispense.  What  there  really  is,  of  the 
very  best  things  in  the  world,  he  dispenses 
With  a  lavish  hand.  There  is  the  water 
from  his  old  well,  the  coldest  that  I  ever 
tasted  except  from  the  Merrill  Spring,  at 
Crawford's  in  the  White  Mountains.  It  is 
really  worth  a  trip  to  his  house  on  foot  to 
get  a  drink  of  that  water.  He  tells  every- 
body to  put  his  horse  in  the  barn  and  tie 
him  to  the  hay-mow  so  he  can  get  some- 
thing to  eat.  In  short,  with  a  sweep  of 
his  hand,  he  gives  you  everything  he  has: 
his  water,  his  barn  and  its  hay,  the  finest 
air  in  the  world,  the  exquisite  view  from 
the  top  of  the  hill;  and,  while  you  eat  your 
luncheon,  he  furnishes  you  with  the  rarest 
music  of  which  this  earth  can  boast,  the 
symphony  of  the  song  birds  of  the  Blue. 
Hills. 

His  special  pride  are  his  trees,  one,  a 
Specimen  of  birch  rare  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, known  as  a  canoe  birch,  and  a  great 
variety  of  large,  beautiful  forest  trees,  the 
oak,  the  chestnut,  the  maple  and  others. 
The  birch  tree  is  indeed  a  true  represen- 
tative of  the  owner  and  lord  of  the  do- 
main, as  it  is  without  kith  or  kin  or  com- 
panion, being  the  only  tree  of  its  kind  for 
many  miles. 

He  came  out  with  me  to  my  carriage, 
put  his  hand  upon  my  horse  and  said: 
"You  have  a  fine  horse  there.  The  color  Is 
gray.  I  can  tell  the  color  of  a  horse  when 
the  light  strikes  right.  I  am  very  fond  of 
horses.  I  have  buried  three  upon  this 
farm."  Showing  in  his.  every  act  and 
move  and  uttered  word  that  deep,  true 
humanitarian  spirit  of  the  man  who  lives 
close  to  Nature  and  who  loves  Nature  for 
herself. 

And  as  I  drove  away,  down  beautiful 
Unquity  road,  through  the  magnificent 
boulevard,  over  the  three  stone  arches  that 
span  Neponset  river,  and  back  to  Boston, 
I  knew  that  I  had  indeed  been  !n  com- 
munion with  a  true  philosopher,  who  was 
living  in  all  its  simplicity  the  simple  life; 
and  who,  though  blind  and  alone,  had  had 
and  was  having  rare  experiences  in  per- 
sonal contentment  and  happiness. 

I  wish  every  one  who  reads  these  words 
could  spend  a  half  hour  as  I  did  with  the 
Blind  Guardian  of  the  Blue  Hills. 

Willard  A.  Paul. 
157  harvard   St.,    Dorchester   Centre. 
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GUARDIAN 
OF  THE  BLUE  HILLS 


Friday.  Aug.  16,   1907. 
TO  LEARN  TRADE. 


In  my  sketch  last  week  of  Unquity  Road 
and  the  Blue  Hills,  I  referred  to  the  Cross- 
man  Farm.  Up  here,  high  above  the  rest 
Of  Milton,  where  the  Unquity  winds  in 
and  out  around  the  base  of  Hancock  Hill, 
sets  the  little  old  house,  built  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  has  been  occupied  for  HO 
years  by  the  Crossman  family.  It  was  a 
very  old  house,  one  of  the  oldest  in  New 
England,  when  they  moved  Into  it  in  1827. 

Here,  and  it  is  a  fitting  place,  was  born 
74  years  ago  Alfred  Crossman,  the  hero  of 
this  little  story;  and  hero  he  has  lived  as 
a  child,  a  little  boy,  a  young  lad,  a  young 
man,  and  an  old  man.  All  of  his  life  he 
has  looked  out  upon  a  scene  of  such  rare 
beauty  as  can  seldom  be  found  in  New 
I  England  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

I  sat  on  his  doorstep  the  other  day  talk- 
I  ing  with  him.  My  gaze  took  in  beautiful 
stretches  of  hills,  valleys,  low  mountains, 
well  wooded  and  colored  with  all  of  the 
shades  of  greens  and  browns.  We  were 
In  the  very  heart  of  the  Blue  Hills.  While 
It  has  not  the  grandeur  of  the  White 
Mountains  or  many  other  places  of  pic- 
turesque America,  It  has  the  quiet,  restful 
beauty,  that  the  artist  loves,  and  that 
pleases  the  tired  observer. 

After  sitting  for  a  half  hour,  rested  and 
refreshed  by  the  soft  shadows  as  they 
passed  and  repassed  across  the  landscape 
before  me,  and  listening  to  the  simple 
story  of  the  life  of  my  blind  host,  I  felt 
,  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  one  of  Na- 
ture's noblemen  in  the  very  heart  of  Na- 
ture herself. 

He  told  me  of  his  childhood,  of  his  boy- 
hood days  when  at  school,  of  the  days 
when  he  was  a  young  man  and  worked 
upon  the  farm  with  his  father.  He  told  mo 
of  his  father  and  mother.  He  told  me  of 
their  last  days,  and  how  he  personally 
cared  for  them  through  their  long  illnesses, 
as  they  preferred  his  care  to  any  one 
else's.  He  told  me  how  he  missed  them 
when  first  one  went  and  then  the  other,  of 
the  loneliness  after  they  had  both  gone, 
and  how  he  had  lived  alone  there  for  20 
years,  the  memory  of  his  father  and  of  his 
mother   his   only   companions   most   of    the 

time. 

But  it  had  not  seemed  long,  because  there 
was  always  something  to  do  and  some- 
thing pleasant  to  think  about.  He  enjoyed 
life  and  did  not  get  lonely  because  nearly 
every  day  he  saw  some  one  from  the  out- 
side. While  it  was  hard  to  be  blind,  as  he 
has  been  for  four  years,  he  thought  it  was 
not  so  bad  to  be  blind  as  to  be  deaf.  It 
was  such  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  hear  and 
know  a  friend's  voice,  to  hear  about  things 
from  the  outside  world:  and,  though  he 
could  not  sec  with  his  eyes,  he  Is  living 
where  he  has  always  lived,  and  he  sees 
through  the  best  eye  of  all— the  eye  of 
memory.  Every  corner  of  the  house  is  as 
familiar  to  him  as  though  he  had  his  eyes, 
all  about  the  homely  grounds,  the  grown 
up>*6fihard,  the  barn/the  patfi  to  the  road 
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and  the  path  to  the  hill.  He  still  goes  up 
that  path,  stands  under  the  old  apple  tree, 
looks  off  and  sees  the  same  view  that  he 
saw  when'  your  grandfather  and  mine 
were  going  to  California  In  '49. 

When  I  asked  him  if  it  was  an  awful 
thing  to  be  blind,  he  said  it  was  a  mis- 
fortune, but  he  could  see  light,  he  knew 
when  the  sun  arose,  he  knew  when  the 
sun  set,  he  knew  when  there  was  a  moon, 
he  knew  if  it  was  cloudy  and  could  get 
around  nicely,  he  knew  his  friends  by  their 
voices;  and  really  what  more  could  a  man 
want? 

And  he  is  a  true  philanthropist.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  about  the  place 
to  dispense.  Whnt  there  really  is,  of  the 
very  best  things  in  the  world,  he  dispenses 
with  a  lavish  hand.  There  is  the  water 
from  his  old  well,  the  coldest  that  I  ever 
tasted  except  from  the  Merrill  Spring,  at 
Crawford's  in  the  White  Mountains.  It  is 
really  worth  a  trip  to  his  house  on  foot  to 
get  a  drink  of  that  water.  He  tells  every- 
body to  put  his  horse  In  the  barn  and  tie 
him  to  the  hay-mow  so  he  can  get  some- 
thing to  eat.  In  short,  with  a  sweep  of 
his  hand,  he  gives  you  everything  he  has: 
his  water,  his  barn  and  its  hay,  the  finest 
air  in  the  world,  the  exquisite  view  from 
the  top  of  the  hill:  and,  while  you  eat  your 
luncheon,  he  furnishes  you  with  the  rarest 
music  of  which  this  earth  can  boast,  the 
symphony  of  the  song  birds  of  the  Blue 
Hills, 

His  special  pride  are  his  trees,  one,  a 
specimen  of  birch  rare  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, known  as  a  canoe  birch,  and  a  great 
variety  of  large,  beautiful  forest  trees,  the 
oak,  the  chestnut,  the  maple  and  others. 
The  birch  tree  is  indeed  a  true  represen- 
tative of  the  owner  and  lord  of  the  do- 
main, as  it  Is  without  kith  or  kin  or  com- 
panion, being  the  only  tree  of  its  kind  for 
many  miles. 

He  came  out  with  me  to  my  carriage, 
put  his  hand  upon  my  horse  and  said: 
"You  have  a  fine  horse  there.  The  color  Is 
gray.  I  can  tell  the  color  of^i  horse  when 
the  light  strikes  right.  I  am'very  fond  of 
horses.  I  have  burled  three  upon  this 
farm."  Showing  in  his  every  act  and 
move  and  uttered  word  that  deep,  true 
humanitarian  spirit  of  the  man  who  lives 
close  to  Nature  and  who  loves  Nature  for 
herself. 

tAnd  as  I  drove  away,  down  beautiful 
fcmquity  road,  through  the  magnificent 
boulevard,  over  the  three  stone  arches  that 
span  Neponset  river,  and  back  to  Boston, 
I  knew  that  -I  had  indeed  been  in  com- 
munion with  a  true  philosopher,  who  was 
living  in  all  its  simplicity  the  simple  life; 
and  who,  though  blind  and  alone,  had  had 
and  was  having  rare  experiences  in  per- 
sonal contentment  and  happiness. 

I  wish  every  one  who  reads  these  words 
could  spend  a  half  hour  as  I  did  with  the 
Blind  Guardian  of  the  Blue  Hills. 

Willard  A.  Paul. 

157  Harvard   st.,   Dorchester  Centre, 


Andrew  Mattson  To  Attend  Institution 
For_jJJind. 


The  blind  telephone  operator  at  West 
Burke,  Vt,  who  handles  the  switchboard 
successfully  by  the  senses  of  hearing 
and  of  touch,  suggests  the  possibility  of 
similar  employment  for  those  afflicted 
with  loss  of  sight-  The  problem  of  find- 
ing some  occupation  by  which  the  blind 
may  become  self-supporting  Is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  with  which  philan- 
thropists have  to  deal. 


The  Swedish  Sick,  Benefit  and 
Burial  society  have  taken  up  the  ca.^e 
of  Andrew  Mattson,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, who  has  become  totally  blind 
and  under  the  recently  enacted  law  by 
the  late  legislature,  they  will  confer 
with  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

This  commission  appointed  by  the 
legislature  were  given  the  sum  of  $20,- 
000  to  expend  during  the  current  year 
upon  the  education  of  the  blind,  teach- 
ing them  various  trades  whereby, 
though  sightless  they  may  be  in  a 
position  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

A  committee  comprising  Martin  B. 
S.  Anderholm  and  James  A.  Dell  was 
appointed  by  the  society  to  inquire 
nto  the  matter,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
Mr.  Mattson  will  be  sent  to  the  Insti- 
tution in  Boston  where  he  will  learn 
the  trade  of  a  cobler  and  shoemaker. 

Mr.  Mattson  is  one  of  the  best  known 
of  the  Swedish  residents  of  this  town, 
and  for  the  past  few  years  has  been 
gradually  growing  blind,  so  that  at 
the  present  time  he  is  only  able  to 
distinguish  the  difference  between 
light  and  darkness. 

CAMP  EnpjMnnJs  nPFNFn 
AT  WHITEFiSH  BAY 

The  blind  camp  at  Whiterish  Bay 
started  today.  The  old  welcome  ball 
has  been  fixed  up  by  the  Pabst  Br<  l- 
ing  company  and  with  the  addition  of 
.a  tent  40  by  60  feet  In  dimensions  100 
Vlind  people  can  b»  taken  care  of  at 
cfce  time.  The  encampment  will  i  ' 
ti\ue  two  weeks,  and  longer  if  ne 
sary  to  accommviate  all  the  poor"-.!  >d 
persons  who  cannot  afford  a  summer 
outing.  Many  blind  people  will  come 
from  outside  of  Milwaukee  to  attend 
the  encampment.  With  the  Milwau- 
kee blind  they  will  be  taken  to  White- 
fish  Bay  on  chartered  cars.  Free  trans- 
portation for  100  blind  has  been  con- 
tributed by  the  Goodrich  Transporta- 
tion company.  Field  athletics  and 
other  games  have  been  arranged  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  campers. 

■'You  will  be  surprised  to  see  these 
blind  folks  playing  baseball,  football, 
running  foot  races,  jumping  and  other 
seemingly  impossible  things  for  blind 
people  to  do,"  said  Miss  Alice  Burn- 
ham  Fellows,  who  is  arranging  the  en- 
campment. 

"This  encampment  is  for  the  poor 
blind  people  who  cannot  afford  a  sum- 
mer outing  and  everything  is  absolute- 
ly free  to  them. 

"We  can  accommodate  100  at  a  time 
and  if  necessary,  that  all  may  have  a 
vacation,  we  will  continue  the  encamp- 
ment a  week  longer  than  the  proposed 
time."  i 
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OUTING  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

-♦- ^^^™ ^ 

Fifty     from     Chicago     Establish     Camp 

at   Whitefish   Bay— More    Coming 

Next  Week. 

Fifty  blind  people  from  Chicago,  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Jessie  Starkweather,  ar- 
rived this  afternoon  on  the  Christopher 
Columbus  to  enjoy  the  outing  at  the 
Whitefish  Hay  resort,  arranged  by  Miss 
Alice  K.  Fellows;  who  met  them  at  the 
dock  and  took  them  on  chartered  cars  to 
i  ho  bay. 

The  Pabst  Brewing  company  lias  put 
Welcome  hall  in  order  for  the  visitors 
and  has  also  provided  b  40x60  fool  tent 
for  Their  accommodation.  Opportunity 
for  field  sports  will  he  provided   for  them, 

many  of  them  being  able  to  enjoy  ath- 
letics. The  meals  for  the  campers  will 
ooked  at  the  resort  and  served  at 
the  camp,  yliere  Mrs.  Alice  Merry  will 
act   as  matron. 

On  Friday  of  this  week  fifty  other 
blind  people  are  1  from  Chicago, 

and  next  week  KM)  more  are  Looked  for. 
A  number  of  blind  people  from  Milwau- 
kee will  also  enjoy  the  benefist  of  the 
eucampmeut. 

AUff  13  m-r 

BLIND     PLAY     BALL 


Marysvilk  C*.i.  Democrat 


Afflicted    from    ChioiiKO   and    Milwau- 
kee   Enjoy     Outiosr     at     Whitefish 
i    Bay More;.Vext    Week. 

I  Hi, 


leaving    baseball,    football 

all     niiiv     be    seen    by     any 

hiiefish  Ray  where  100  blind 

ukee    and    Chicago    are    en- 

,in    outing.     Forty    of     Chicago's 

blind    came    to    Milwaukee    yesterday    by 

boat.  .     .  , 

Miss  Alice  Fellows  who  is  in  charge  of 

the  outing  has  arranged  an  old-fashioned 

picnic    Saturday,    and    which    there    will 

M    kinds    of    outdoor    athletic    sports. 

Another    party    will    be    at    the    camp 

next  week. 


W.  S.  BENNETT,  FIRE  FIGHTER. 


Manhattan  Congressman  and  Min- 
ister H*\£les  Fight  Flames  in 
Roumanian  Home  for  Blind. 


Congressman    William    S.    Bennett,    of 
Manhattan,    who,    with    his    wife,    is    in 
Europe  as  a  member  of  the  Immigration 
Commission,    played    a    heroic    part,    his 
friends  here  learned  yesterday  at  a  fire  in 
Sinaia.    Roumn'nin,    and    saved    the    lives 
of   a    number  ofrblind  women.     For  his 
good    work    he    nWr^liwwtawU  by    Queen 
Carmen    Sylva.    whose     home    for    acred 
women     was    in     danger    of    destruction 
when   the   Congressman   happened   along. 
Horace     'i.     Knowles,     the     American 
Minister    to    Roumania    and    Servia.    and 
Mr.   Bennett  were  out  walking  in  Sinain 
when    they   heard    women    screaming   and 
found   that  the   Home   for  the   Aged   and 
Blind    Women   was   afire.      Mr.    Bennett, 
who    used     to    be    a     volunteer    fireman, 
hurried    into   the   building,   found    a    hose 
and  connected  with  the  waterworks,  and 
in    a    few    minutes,    with    the    aid    of   the 
Minister,    had    the    flames    under   control. 
Mrs.  Bennett  has  bene  decorated  by  the 
Saltan  of  Turkey  with  the  badge  of  the 
Order   of    Kindness,    a    distinction    falling 
to  few  women.     The  insignia  is  a  beaiuT 
fill  affair  of  gold  and  diamonds  and  other 
ious   stones. 
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THEJ3UIND    OF    CAIRO. 

The  first  fhi|g  that  impresses  the 
stning>tf  kij^miro  is  the  number  of 
blindViMnFwomen  and  children — to  be 
found  Vverywhere  in  the  shops  and  on 
the  streets.  Ophthalmia  is  very  preva- 
lent throughout  Egypt.  Because  of  su- 
perstition concerning  "the  evil  eye' 
the  native  mothers  of  the  middle  oi 
the  lower  class  do  not  wash  the  eyes 
of  their  babies  at  all.  Watching  the 
flies  buzzing  unheeded  around  and 
upon  these  blind  children,  a  stranger 
hastens  to  buy  a  fly  whisk.  These  are 
for  sale  everywhere  and  are  quite  at- 
tractive with  their  ornaments  of  fancy 
I  beads  and  plain  leaf  fiber.  Blind  beg- 
gars greet  one  at  every  corner.  Even 
in  the  high  class  Egyptian  families 
there  are  many  blind.  The  lower 
classes  of  Egyptians  are  given  much 
to  hasheesh — that  is,  the  lower  classes 
in  the  large  cities — and  although  it  is 
against  the  law  to  sell  it,  one  will  have 
the  hasheesh  places  pointed  out,  and 
the  men  who  smoke  the  drug  are  seen 
everywhere.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  peculiar  appearance  of  their 
eyes,  which  become  red,  swollen  and 
baggy  underneath,  and  by  the  peculiar 
color  of  the  skin,  which  resembles 
somewhat  the  skin  of  a  Chinese  opium 
smoker. 

CteriM '(i-r''"-.nwiii!r 
AM  16  W< 


THOUGH  BLI 


For  Thirty  Yeap  Martin  has 
Served  Parens  of  Pub- 
lic Market. 


Thankful    to    Friends    Who 

Helped,  Aged  Man 

Retires. 


Although  blind  for  fifty-three  years. 
W.  H.  Martin,  I486  W.  52d-st„  has 
been  able  to  accumulate  a  sufficiently 
large  fortune  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  to  retire  from  work  and  hopes 
to  live  comfortably  the  resl  of  his 
days.  For  the  past  thirty-two  yens 
he  has  been  at  the  public  market, 
never  having  missed  a  single  day,  be- 
ing on  the  East  and  West  .sides  al- 
ternately. "We  saved  a  little  every- 
day is  the  only  secret  of  our  present 
little    store,"    said    Martin    yesterday: 

He  came  to  Cleveland  thirty-two 
years  ago  and  began  selling  notions 
on  the  market.  Last  Saturday-  he 
sent  his  horse,  old  George,  he  called 
him,  to  the  glue  factory,  where  he 
was  .shot.     The  horse  had  served  him 
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W.    H.     MARTIN. 


nty-four    years    and      was      thirty 

■    i,-:    oki.      "I    couldn't    bear    to    let 

anyon        Ise    ever    use    him,    since    he 

0  old,  so   I   had   him   shot,"   said 

Mai  tin. 

The    modest     little    home    in    which 
he   lives  he   bought    twenty    years  ago 
!    sirree   then   has  been    working  for 
iim     line     to  come  when   he  could  re- 
in ■  ■  and   live  comfortably. 

flis  wife,  now  sixty-four,  whom  he 
riirl  when  he  came  to  Cleveland, 
is  of  English  parentage  like  himself. 
"Our  courtship  lasted  just  five  years/' 
.  aid  Mrs.  Martin  in  speaking  of  tneir 
early  life.  She  helped  her  husband 
at  the  market  for  twenty  years,  but 
*  rheumatism  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  continue,  so  Jane  Martin,  sis- 
ter of  the  blind  man,  assisted  him 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Now  these 
three,  with  another  sister  of  Mar- 
tin's, will  spend  their  closing  years 
together. 

"J  have  always  tried  to  be  con- 
tented and  have  been  happiest  when 
working  on  the  market,"  he  says.  "I 
receptee!  my  blindness  as  my  fate 
and  was  thankful  I  could  make  my 
own  living.  1  have  had  many  trou- 
bles, but  have  always  hoped  to  end 
my  days  in  peace  and  rest  and  I 
guess  I   shall." 

His  hair  and  beard  are  white,  but 
he  appears  hearty  and  well  except 
for  the  upward  turn  of  his  head, 
which  is  cuased  by  a  severe  pain  in 
his  neck  as  a  result  of  carrying  heavy 
loads  to  the  market  for  several  years 
before  he  could  afford  to  buy  a  wagon. 
Martin  has  never  shaved  since  he  l^St 
bis  sight.  "I  wanted  to  remain 
much  like  I  was  when  I  last  sa 
myself  as  I  could,"   he  says. 
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Aged  Mao  Driven  to  Suicide 

lindness  and  Poverty 


irn,  helpless  against  a 
fragging  the  life  out  of 
P loved  most  of  all,  and  his  eyes 
dim  by  blindness,  Patrick  Red- 
mond, 69  years  of  age  and  nearly  blind, 
tried  to  end  his  life  at  4  o'clock  this 
morning  by  striking  himself  on  the  head 
with  a  hatchet.  That  he  failed,  to  kill 
himself  is  due  alone  to  the  bluntness  of 
the  instrument,  for  all  the  strength  of  his 
years  was  put  into  the  blows  and  behind 
them  a  grim  earnestness  that  meant  he 
should  die. 

For  years  Redmond  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Sutter-street  Cable  Railway.  The 
earthquake  ended  the  existence  of  the 
cable  system  and  threw  him  out  of  a  po- 
sition. Since  then  Redmond  with  his  aged 
and  Infirm  wife  has  been  living  in  a  shack 
at  419  First  avenue,  eking  out  a  bare  ex- 
istence, earning  by  odd  Jobs  enough  to 
purchase  a  scant  supply  of  food  for  the 
two.  But  he  is  growing  blind;  of  late  ho 
has  had  to  grope  his  way  about,  barely 
able  to  see.  Work  was  hard  t,o  get;  no- 
body had  use  for  a  man  69  years  old  and 
nearly  blind.  He  determined  to  end  the 
whole  struggle. 


At  4  o'clock  this  morning  neighbors 
heard  weak  and  sobbing  cries  from  the 
shack  and  rushed  in  to  find  the  old  wom- 
an shaking  with  horror  over  the  bleeding 
body  of  her  husband.  He  lay  with  the 
hatchet  half-raised  as  if  in  another  at- 
tempt to  strike  himself.  His  face  was 
lined  with  pain,  but  he  was  unconscious. 
The  dinginess  of  the  tumble-down  shack 
and  the  poverty-stricken,  pinched  aspect 
of  the  interior  told  the  story  to  the  neigh- 
bors at  a  glance.  There  was  practically 
nothing  to  eat  in  the  shack.  The  old 
woman,  who  is  also  nearly  blind,  could 
only  see  enough  to  make  out  the  body 
on  the  floor,  but  by  feeling  with  her 
bands  and  by  her  natural  instinct  she 
learned  of  the  tragedy.  Her  cries  became 
more  piteous  when  the  ambulance  came  to 
remove  her  husband  to  the  Central  Emer-  i 
gency  Hospital,  and  she  has  become  so 
hysterical  with  grief  that  It  is  feared  she 
will  not  recover. 

Redmond  will  probably  recover.  But 
he  moans  on  a  cot  at  the  hospital,  re- 
gretting that  he  did  not  succeed  in  his 
attempt  to  end  his  life. 


from 


Erie,Pa.-Dispatcb 


BLIND  TOURIST  i 
MHROTTE 

Kansas  Man  Intends  to  Travfel 
All-Over  the  vUorld — Collec  s 
Dat?  tcyWtfve  His  Journey. 


F.  E.  Larkin,  of  Junction  City, 
Kan*.,  known  as  "the  blind  tourist," 
■who  passed  through  Erie  last  Friday, 
Is  now  in  Hari-isburg.  The  Telegraph 
of  that  city  has  the  following  to  say 
of  the   city's   guest: 

"F.  E.  Larkin.  of  Junction  City, 
Kan.,  is  known  as  'the  blind  tourist,' 
as  he  has  the  partial  sight  of  but  one 
eye.  He  started  at  the  monuments 
which  marks  the  centre  of  the  United 
States  and  is  en  route  to  New  York 
and  perhaps  will  go  around  the  globe. 

"He  started  April  5  and  has  traveled 
about  2,000  miles.  He  collects  data, 
signatures  and  postal  stamps  to  prove 
ho  has  visited  the  places  recorded  in 
his  book.  He  is  not  a  grafter  but  is 
traveling  for  hie  health  and  will  write 
a  story  of  his  travels  at  the  close  of 
his  long  tramp.  He  is  50  years  of  age 
and  should  he  regain  his  sight  will  re- 
turn to  Kansas  and  re-engage  in  the 
hotel  business." 


Buffalo,  OV- Times  i 

AUG  lSJi&ft 
BLIND  MAN'S 

BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW 
OF  BUFFALO  AND 
VICINITY 

Charles  Collins  of  Muncie,  Ind., 
Has  Been  Totally  Blind  for 
32  Years,  but  Through  the 
Power  of  an  Acute  Imagina- 
tion He  Is  Able  to  Enjoy 
Sightseeing  Tours. 


A  man  stone  blind  taking  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  Buffalo  and  vicinity  from 
the  roof  of  the  Prudential  Building 
was  the  unique  spectacle  presented  to 
a  few  eyes  Friday  morning  at  10 
o'clock.  And  the  sightless  one  en- 
joyed the  beautiful  panorama  stretch- 
ing away  miles  on  every  side  quite  as 
much  as  did  those  of  unimpaired 
vision  who  stood  beside  him. 

Ere  he  descended  from  the  lofty 
heighth,  the  blind  man  declared  he 
had  had  a  very  fine  view  of  Buffalo 
and  had  found  it  a  beautiful  city  in- 
deed. Later  in  the  morning  he  made 
a  sight-seeing  tour  of  the  city  in  one 
of  the  "Rubber-neck"  auto  'buses  and 
his  face  aglow  with  pleasure  he  com- 
mented on  the  buildings,  monuments, 
parks  and  other  things  of  interest  in 
a  vein  which  kept  a  car  full  of  other 
I  tourists  full  of  wonderment  over  his 
!  clear  perception  of  things  which  they 
needed  all  their  powers  of  vision  to 
become   familiar  with. 

Power  of  Intuition. 

The  sightless  man  was  Charles  Col- 
lins, a  retired  cigar  and  tobacco  re- 
tailer of  Muncie.  Ind.  '  Bereft  of  his 
sight   by   a    disease   at    the    age    of      17 


years,  Collins  has  lived  the  remaining 
4  9  years  of  his  life  In  what  to  other 
men  would  be  darkness,  but  which  he, 
through  a  super-sensitive  power  of  in- 
tuition and  acute  imagination  has 
transformed  into  the  lightness  of  al- 
most mid-day. 

Of  a  strongly  self-reliant  nature, 
Collins  would  not  give  up  and  become 
dependent  when  stricken  blind.  Bor- 
rowing enough  money  to  start  a 
small  cigar  stand,  his  sunny  disposi- 
tion drew  patrons  and  he  succeeded 
in  business.  He  married  and  has  a 
beautiful  daughter  of  26  years,  who 
accompanied  him  to  this  city.  They 
have  been  making  tours  to  various 
places  of  interest  since  Collins  re- 
tired from  business  with  a  good-sized 
bank  account  three  years  ago. 

This  devoted  daughter  has  two 
brown  eyes  as  keen  of  vision  as  is  the 
mind  of  her  father  abnormal  in  con- 
ception of  the  word  pictures  her  aptly- 
worded  descriptions  convey  to  him. 
She  accompanies  him  everywhere  and 
never  seems  to  tire  of  her  self-ap- 
cointed  task  of  describing  to  him  what 
he  looks  at  but  sees  not  save  through 
her  eyes. 

As  She  Sees  Them. 

"I  have  for  years  seen  material 
things  the  tame  as  she  sees  them  and 
by  that  I  mean  that  the  object  she 
describes  stands  forth  before  me  quite, 
as  plainly  as  if  her  eyes  were  in  my 
head,"  said  the  blind  man  to  a  TIMES 
reporter."  I  cannot  explain  it  unless 
it  is  because  of  some  auto-magnetic 
communication  of  her  sense  of  sight 
to  my  brain.  To  see  as  she  sees,  how- 
ever, I  have  to  stand  with  her  and 
have  my  blind  eyes  turned  towards 
the  object  she  describes.  As  she  de- 
picts it  to  me  I  gradually  see  it  unfold 
exactly  as  the  sensitized  film  of  a 
camera  plate  reveals  the  object  pho- 
tographed upon  its  surface  when  the 
plate  undergoes  the  effect  of  the  de- 
veloping fluids  applied  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

"Yesterday,"  he  continued,  "we 
stood  at  the  brink  of  Niagara  Falls 
and  I  heard  its  roar,  but  saw  it  not. 
Then  my  daughter's  voice  brushed 
8-way  the  mist  and  I  saw  the  cataract, 
the  rapids  and  the  gorge  in  all  their 
wonderful  grandeur  and  beauty.  I 
have  just  seen  Buffalo  in  the  same 
way.  thanks  to  the  courtesy  extended 
us  at  the  Prudential  building,  and  I 
can  say  your  city  is  as  beautiful  as 
any  I  was  ever  in.  I  have  visited 
quite  a  number  of  cities,  large  and 
small,  and  I  always  take  a  bird's-eye 
view  from  the  top  of  some  tall  build- 
ing, with  my  daughter  for  a  field 
glass,  as  it  were." 
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\BLIND  NEWSPAPER  DEALER  AND  HIS  LUKrz 
Ctt.J     OF  BRIGHT  YOUNG  HUSTLING  ASSISTAN 


Louis    Armbruster,    totally    blind.  60  East  Clifton  avenue,  and  his  corps  of   assistants 
une  around  McMicken  avenue  and  Main  street.      Mr.    Armbruster    was    in   the    ai&ar    business 
good  eye.     He  woke   up  one  morning  and  found  he  had  lost  the  sight  of  the  other. 


sell   The   Commercial    Trib- 
and    never    had    but    one 


Bucyms,0.-TeIe8Tapli 


BLIND  "BOSS33-  TO  RETIRE 


In  a  communication  to  Secretary  Nathan  M. 
Wright  of  the  Republican  state  central  committee 
of  Rhode  Island,  Gen.  Charles  R.  Brayton,  who  for 
30  years  has  been  known  as  the  "blind  boss  of  the 
party,"  tendered  his  resignation  from  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  state  central  committee. 
The  reason  that  Gen.  Brayton  gives  for  withdraw- 
ing is  "that  the  active  management  of  the  party 
may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  abler  and  younger 
members." 

For  some  time  Gen.  Brayton  has  been  the 
burning  issue  before  the  Rhode  Island  legislature. 
Gov.  Higgins  worked  with  all  his  might  to  carry 
out  his  campaign  pledge  to  oust  Brayton  from  the 
statehouse. 

From  a  chair  in  the  high  sheriff's  office  this 
lightless  politician  has  ruled  the  state.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  paid  lob- 
.ylst.  yet  his  word  was  law  in  the  legislature.  The  politics  of  Rhode  Island 
las  been  a  source  of  wonder  of  every  state  leader  in  the  country.  They  have 
ried  to  copy  his  methods.  Brayton  was  never  satisfied  with  a  little  power,  hej 
vanted  it  all.    He  nought  control  of  both  house  and  senate  and  got  it 

During  the  last  year  Brayton  has  been  roundly  denounced,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  his  advancing  years,  poor  health  and  the  opposition  to  him  in  hit 
own  party  have  forced  this  preliminary  step  toward  retiring  from  politics 
altogether.    In  his  letter  of  resignation  Gen.  Brayton  says- 

"I  Have  determined  on  this  course  not  from  lack  of' interest  In  the  con 
tinned  supremacy  of  the  Republican  party  nor  from  any  doubt  of  its  complete 
success  at  the  ensuing  fall  election. 

"I  do  this  believing  that  thef  active  management  of  the  party  now  united! 
can  be  the  better  intrusted  to  its  many  able  and  younger  members  with  the, 
certainty  that  their  enthusiasm  and  combined  efforts  will  result  in  a  decisive^ 

J 


Republican  victory.' 


Philadelphia,  PaH.a<teef 


AUG  19  1! 

WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Street    Beggars   and    the    Injury    They 

to  the   Cause  of  Their  Class. 

ublie  Ledger. 
O.  Lippincott  has  taken  up  the 
ntained  In  my  letter  to  the  Plb- 
publlshed  August  11,  in  some- 
of  a  critical  manner  in  your  issue  of 
today,  I  feel  it  but  Just  to  myself  and  to 
those  much  older  than  he  Is  in  the  experience 
of  training  the  blind  to  ask  %Jpe  courtesy  of 
your  columns  in  granting  me  a  ^hort  reply. 

I  do  not .  like  Mr.  Lippincott's  op.ening  re- 
mark that  the  more  successful  bLlnd  -peopl< 
dub  their  unfortunate  fellows  -as  "street  men 
dicants.".  but  who  are  in  reality  for  the  most 
part  but  creatures  of  circumstances.  I  car, 
cite  many  who  had  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education  at  .  the  Institutions  for  the  blind 
In  this  city,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
vironments of  that  school,  they  fell  to  the 
street  level.  Is  this  "dubbing"  our  unfor- 
tunate   fellows? 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Lippincott  that  if  it  were 
possible  "to  bring  about,  or  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing about,  such  new  crafts  and  occupations 
as  they  can  demonstrate  their  ability  to  take 
up,  and  which  will  serve  to  place  them  on 
a  self-supporting  basis."  this  should  be  done 
by  all  means.  But  has  it  not  been  done?  In 
reading  tfie  letter  quoted  the  public  might 
be  led  to  believe  that  the  instruction  and  en- 
couragement received  at  our  institutions  are 
of  no  value.  Yes.  Mr.  Editor,  everything  is 
done  in  our  schools  for  the  blind  to  uplift 
them  while  there,  at  least.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  men  and  women  who  go  on  the 
streets  as  bards,  mendicants  or  beggars  do  !♦ 
altogether  from   choice. 

I  also  beg  to  object  to  Mr.  Lippincott 
quotation,  "it  is  well  enough  for  that  part 
the  her  i  that  are  fat  and  well  cared  for  I 
raise  this  hue  and  cry  against  the  more  ui 
fr.rtunate.  or,  for  that  matter,  even  those  wr 
tnke  to  begging  from  choice."  The  writer  c 
this  letter  belongs  to  rhe  herd  that  was  fat 
toned  by  assiduity,  patience  and  industry.  Thi 
part  of  the  herd  does  not  require  legislatlor 
The  various  superintendents  and  directors.' 
institutions    for    the    blind    that    I    have    know 
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all  agree  with  me  that  of  all  classes  th 
blind  street  mendicant  is  the  greatest  hindranc 
to  the  progress  and  upbuilding  of  his  class 
for  the  public  Is  always  apt  to  think  lha 
because  they  see  a  few  sightless  people  beg 
glng  or  working  their  way  on  the  public  high 
roads  this'  poor  unfortunate  class  is  for  the 
most  part  made  up  of  such  stamina  that  wil 
not  or  cannot  take  care  of  itself. 

ADAM    GEIBE 
Philadelphia,    August   14,    1007. 
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Playting   Cards  for  B\mcL 

To  the  Editorlof  "The  Press." 

Sir:— Wherfe  can  you  secure  raised  play- 
ing  ,  Ir   the   blind? 

A*?ust   2.:>.    1007. 


READER. 


The  P 

■  - 
i    al      l 

,    who   >vish   the  cards  embossed   - 

.,.:.      ,.M   or    they   wil!   be    furnished 

-iUv.ii.n       Checkers,    dominoes.    Hy'ss. 

,     riKule    for    use    <>t    W  ml. 

az  with  the  institution  they 

nuirius  the  values.     Such 

ale  anywhere.     - 


From  St. Louis, Mo- W», 

BLIND  MAN  GETS  LAUGH 
t)N; LACLEDE  GAS  LIGHT  CO. 


aA3»:0OMPANY,  PUZZLED  BY  SMALL  ILLUMINATING  BILL, 

CHANGES  METER  TWICE  BEFORE  IT  TUMBLES 

TO  EXPLANATION. 

Charlie    Rcevey,    the      amiable,    but  j  and   the   house   at   3237  Morgan     was 
sightless  vendor  of  papers   at  the  city   watched  by  the  gas  company   sleuths 


hall,  tells  a  good 
joke  on  the  Laclede 
Gas  Light  Co.  For 
some  time  past 
Charlie,  who  re- 
cently married  a 
woman  also  blind, 
has  been  living  at 
3237  Morgan-st  and 
=?  as  they  receive 
Mime  company  they 
ordered  illuminat- 
ing gas  in  their 
house. 

The  monthly  bill 
for  fuel  gas  ran  as 
high  as  $3  and  $4, 
but  the  illuminating 
gas  only  fan  at 
high  as  8  or  ic 
cents  per  month 
The  gas  company 
began  to  get  wise 
or  thought  they  did 

and    changed  their  meter     in     doublt 

quick  time. 

The  next  month  there  was  conster 

nation  in  the  gas  company's  office  anc 

the    auditor    was    called    to    check    rhi 
ks.     Another   meter   was   sent    on 


as  closely  as  if  a  band  of  pirates  made 
it   their  headquarters. 

The  next   month   the  bill  for  illum- 
inating  gas   was   still   low   and   an   in- 
spector   was    sent    out      to      intervie\ 
Charlie  in   person.      Charlie  convincec 
him    quickly    when    he    asked: 

"Did  it  ever  sink  through  your  head 
that,  all  the  people  in  this  house  ari 
blind?" 

The  insnei  ti>f1  unshed. 

BLIND     CAMPERS     COMPLAIN. 


Bra 
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f     Blind  Campers  Give  Concert. 

A  large  number  of  aity  people  attended 

the   concert  ^\4^My   the  blind  campers 

in    WelcoffeJ   ball,    Whitefish     Bay,     last 

night      Th<  re   were   a  Dumber  or  encores. 

\    violin    koIo,    "The    Mocking    Bird."    by1 

John    Bell,    a    member     of    the    sightless 

■olony,   was  piayed  excellently.      Follow- 

ng   the   concert  there   was    dancing. 

,.",lHy     afternoon     the     campers     visited 

Wonderland. 


Miss   Fellows"  Denies  That  There  Is, 
**    jgause  for  Fault  Finding  at 
II      "       Whitefish  Bay. 

Denied  strong  tea  and  coffee  these 
times  a  day,  some  of  the  blind  people 
who  have  been  enjoying  an  outing  at 
Whitefish    Bay    became   discontented. 

The  dissatisfied  ones  gave  out  stories 
to  the  newspaper!  yesterday  reflecting 
upon  the  philanthropic  people  who  are 
giving  them  a  vacation.  The  blind  people 
alleged  that  they  were  poorly  fed  and 
not  properly  cared  Tor  art  night.  The 
stories  are  emphatically  denied  by  Miss 
Alice  Burnhara  Fellows,  who  is  in  charge 
of   the  camp 

She  says  Sfoite  because  they  were  not 
given  n  r-ot  .•  drinks  thrice  daily  is  re- 
:^on  1      the    charges  made  by  some 

of    the    .dind. 

'Twenty-two  of  the  campens  returned 
last  night  to  Chicago.  The  other;;  will 
remain   at  Whitefish  Bay  until  Monday. 


AU£    23  1W 

SLEEPS  OUT  OF  CAMP. 


Blind   Man   Complains   of    Entertain- 
ment  at   Whitefish    Bay. 

Discontent  has  broken  out  in  the  ranks 
of  tDlAlrna^-rfple  who  are  guests  of  the 
MilvJTftkee  Outing  club  at  Whitefish 
Bay.  Mrs.  E.  Friebel  and  A.  G.  Gran, 
both  of  Chicago,  charge  that  the  food 
and    bed    clothing    are    inadequate. 

Mr.  Grau  says  that  he  had  beeu  obliged 
to  seek  a  bed  downtown  and  to  take  his 
meals  outside  the  camp.  He  said  that 
only  two  women  were  supposed  to  do 
all  the  cooking  for  the  sixty-three  per- 
sons   in    the    camp. 

Sentiment  among  the  blind  visitors 
was  today  in  favor  of  Miss  Fellows,  the 
discontented  being  in  a  very  small  mi- 
nority. A  number  of  the  Chicago  visi- 
tors,'who  sided  with  Miss  Fellows,  are 
members  of  the  Society  for  the  Social 
and  Mutual  Advancement  of  the  Blind, 
and  they  declared  that  they  would  make 
a  most  favorable  report  to  their  society 
of  the  outing.  ' 

Miss  Fellows  said  that  $380.1!)  had 
been  collected  for  the  outing,  that  the 
food  had  cosl  so  far  $300;  the  tent,  $50; 
the  renting  of  bedding,  $125;  the  laying 
of  electric  wires.  .$27,  and  aside  from 
this,  ice,  milk,  wood,  meat,  vegetables, 
groceries,  cartage  and  hauling  and  sal- 
ary   for    the    help    remained    unsettled. 


9» 


kUto 

A  woman's  club,  composed  exclu- 
sively of  blind JMftgiP.n.,  haa-  been  formed 
in  New  York  City,  the  idea  being  that 
such  women  are  shut  out  from  the 
enjoyments  supposed  to  be  found  In 
ordinary  club  life.  But  why  should 
they  be  so  shut  out?  An  educated 
blind  woman  can  surely  find  entertain- 
ment in  clubs  where  other  members 
have  sight  and  can  do  her  part  to- 
ward entertaining  the  others.  In  fact, 
blind  women  are  often  admitted  to 
such  clubs  and  prove  to  be  entirely  ac- 
ceptable members. 

York  City,  Pa. -Gazette 
111U  UP  JJB     

SKILL    OF    BLIND    TELEGRAPHERS 


Blind  since   birth.   Gilbert   McDonald, 
probably     the     most     wonderful     tele-, 
jafpher  in  the  world,   lives  at  Maunie, 
1   little     viJag^  .east   of  hero,     on   the 
Louilsr-Hkr      and/    Nashville      railroad  j 
nut    ea':ri«    a     living    for    his    widowed 
mother   and   three  sisters.     He    is   per- 
haps    the     only    blind     telegraph    oper- 
ator    in     the     world,     says     the     Carmi 
co-respondent    of    the    Louisville    Cour- 
ier   Journal,    and    can    practice    at    the 
key    with    as    much    dexterity    as    one 
not    minus    his    eyes.      McDonald    is    25 
years   old   and   has   been   a   telegrapher 
about      ten      years.        Mot      until      Re- 
cently,   though,     has     he     been     recog- 
nized   by    the    railroad    and    given    per- 
manent employment.      He   is  now      as- 
sistant   operator    at    Maunie    and    also 
has  charge  of  the  Western   Union  Tel- 
egraph   company's   oHice. 

Left  without  .i  father  at  the 'age  of 
12,  the  Hind  lad  "as  forced  to  assist 
his  mother  in  making  a  living-.  He 
was  greatly  handicapped  by  the  loss 
of  his  eyesight  and  many  neighbors 
sought  to  contribute  to  him  through 
cbaritalde  motives.  Hut  the  lad  would 
have  none  of  it,  and  worked  at  what- 
ever he  could  find  to  do.  He  sold  pap- 
era  on  the  street',  blacked  shoes  and 
ran  errands.  He  finally  drifted  to  the 
depot,  and  a  strong  attachment  grew 
between  John  W.  Foster.  a?ent  at  the 
little   station,      and    the   blind    lad.      for 


'■; 


.rouM  Pit   ond   listen  at 

the    busy    cllckety    click    of    the    wire 

asked  him  if  he  vvbUld 

-  1 1 ." .  >       The    reply 

Irmative  ahd   the  boy   went  to 

work.  . 

,,,  (PSS  tn  he  could  send, 

Lid   i"    less   tnan   '""'  :1    yeBJC  '"'   WaS  8 
the    key.       Each     day     he 
and    take    them 
There     his     sisters 
would    tenc-b    hi  meaning.      He 

.    proficient    on    the    type- 
roitw     take     ih"     fastest 
i ;,  ,i    ■  ;    the  wire  with 

:n    this   unique  sebool- 
i    the    meaning    of 
.,    ,.. ,,;.  .•     kno"ing    the    spell- 
;    proper    use    of    each.      He    in 
i     m     mak.i     change,     sell 
welsrt    baggage.      He    be- 
of  interest   to  railroad 
;    ihe    agent    at    Maunie    em- 
ir:.!   to    osslsl    him     with     hi? 

work. 
Onp  Spy  when  the  agent    was    away 
Louis    mail    and    express 
l    nt    thij    station.      Super- 
intendent   J.    W.    Logsdpn    stepped    off 
.,,1   ,.an    iM:„  t"v.  ('■■!  (>\     He  looked  on 
■n    ,,  p,«    the    blind   hoy    sold   tiek- 

n  i  answered  ques- 
tion-   as    w-H    apparently    as    one    with 
A?    soon     as    Mr.    Logfdon    re- 
tlM1,,.i    horne    he    interested    the    ratt- 
the  blind  boy  and  Me- 
acccrlingly    sent    to    the 
State     Hind     school      at     Jacksonville. 
Wl-ilc    there    he    distinguished    himself 
mid    progress.      He    remained    but 
n    f«-v    months    aril    returned    to   work 
at   his  post  at   Maunie. 

ti-   was   stricken    blind   shortly   after 

birth.   ,"'"•   r'oet'~Ta  ciy  he  can  never  he 

;.j,  pbnild   is  rn«  of  the  speed- 

rat«TS   in  the  West.     When  the 

,;,.-,  ,    finr'    "r^atened   to  sub- 

;.■••  n    1  ■■       J  muary    he    was 

red     i  >     thiq     city     to     assist     the 

Western    Union    ooerator    in    handling 

press     specials.       The     sender      has      to 

,  opy    to    "Gib."    as    the    rail- 

I   men   call   him,  and  he   gets  it  on 

the   wire  almost  as  fast  as  it   is  real. 

ww"^-:-;  .D.C.-Fost 
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PENSIONING  THE  BLIND. 


New 
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's  Annual  Dole  Means  Much  to 
Them. 

New  York,  Aug.  24.— Down  at  the  Chari- 
ties dock  at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty- 
sixth  street  they  are  getting  ready  to  pay 
to  the  blind  of  Manhattan  their  annual 
dole  of  $50.  This  year  the  pensioners  will 
number  over  a  thousand. 

"Our  list  isn't  as  long  as  It  used  to  be," 
said  Mrs.  Ida  Upham  to  a  reporter.  "With- 
in the  last  year  a  great  many  of  our  old 
pensioners  have  died,  and  not  as  many 
new  one3  are  coming  In  as  used  to. 

"So  much  is  being  done  to  render  the 
blind  independent  and  self-supporting  that 
they  are  not  the  destitute  class  they  once 
were.  Then,  too.  measures  are  taken  in 
infancy  to  prevent  ophthalma.  so  that  it 
is  not  as  frequent  as  it  once  was. 

"This  is  the  city's  donation  to  the  poor 
ydult  blind  who  are  not  already  cared  for 
in  institutions.  You  see,  it  encourages 
the  blind  to  keep  out  of  the  institutions. 

"Of  course,  there  are  those  who  don't 
believe  In  giving  the  pension.  They  say 
it's  much  better  to  spend  that  amount  of 
mono  in  teaching  them  to  be  self-sup- 
porting. In  Ohio  I  believe  the  pension  has 
been   declared  unconstitutional. 

it,   good   land,    when  you  see  all  that 
does    for    the    man    who    gets'   It    you 
don't  care  about  the  theory  or  the  sociol- 
ogy  of  the    thing.      You   are   just   glad  he 
has  it  and  wish  it  was  more. 

"Why,  We  watched  the  blind  of  Man- 
hattan line  up  on  this  dock  for  their  pen- 
sions year  after  year,  and  I  tell  you  it  Is 
a  sight  to  see.  It's  the  most  impressive 
day  in  the  year.  We  have  lots  of  sad 
things  that  pass  through  this  office,  too 

"There  is  one  old  man,  Mr.  Jimmie.  they 
call  him,   who  comes   every  year  with  his 


daughter.     She  works  in  a  bakery  and  ne 
gets  ts    a    week    for    picking    over 

currants  at  home. 

"She's   kind   of   delicate,   and    they   don't 
have  many  extra  cents  at  home,  I  guess. 
They    spend    their     year     planning     how 
u  use  the  next  pension. 

"Well,  you  should  see  him  walking  off 
this  dock  with  his  $50  in  his  hand,  lb- 
feels  like  a  millionaire. 

"  'I'm  not  such  a  burden,  after  all,  am 
I.  Sarah?'  I  heard  him  say  once. 

"His  arm  was  in  hers  and  he  was  feel- 
ing his  way  with  a  cane. 

"  'A  burden,  father,'  she  answered  him, 
'why,  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  live  for 
11"  1  didn't  know  you  were  waiting  for  me 
every  night  when  I  come   home  from  work.' 

"I  expect  that  was  the  truth,  too.  I 
never  saw  a  father  and  daughter  more 
devoted,   even   those  with  their  eyesight. 

"But  then  it  isn't  so  always  with  the 
relatives.  Often  they  have  big  families 
of  their  own  to  support,  and  there  are 
the  'in-laws  to  make  a  fuss  about  it.  Lo^s 
of  them  couldn't  meet  the  added  expense 
if  it  weren't  for  that  $50. 

"Of  course,  it  isn't  much,  and  wouldn't 
support  them  entirely,  but  then,  you  see, 
it  amounts  to  about  $1  a  week,  and  that 
does  go  part  way.  Another  thing,  the 
blind  are  treated  with  a  good  deal  more 
consideration  and  their  lives  are  much 
i  happier  when  they  aren't  entirely  depend- 
ent. It's  funny  it  should  make  such  a 
difference,  but  It  does. 

"Oh,  no,  there  isn't  much  chance  for 
frauds.  You  see,  the  money  is  paid  only 
to  the  pensioner  himself.  The  old  ones 
we  all  know,  and  when  they  die  it  would 
be  hard  for  any  to  palm  himself  off  in 
place  of  one  of  them. 

"Then  the  new  cases  are  examined  by 
our  physician,  looked  into  by  our  investi- 
gator, and  identified  here.  We  send  out 
cards  to  all  the  pensioners  telling  them 
when  to  come  for  their  pensions.  Then 
on  the  day  apopinted  they  present  their 
cards  at  the  office  and  if  the  clerk  doesn't 
recognize  them  he  says,  'Does  any  one 
know  Mary  Smith?'  and  the  investigator] 
says,  'Yes,  this  is  Mary  Smith.' 

"If  the  pensioner  Is  ill  or  unable  to  ap- 
pear,   an    investigator    and    a    member    of 
the  finance  committee  drive  together  in  a 
carriage  to  his  home  and  pay  the  money ; 
into  his  hand."  I 
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Sunday,    Aug.    25,    1907x 
.IND    CLOCK    MENDER. 


Has  No  Difficulty  in  Doing  Expert  Re- 
pair Work. 

Charles  Walters,  who  lives  on  Arg- 
entine Boulevard,  Armourdale,  is  an 
expert  clock  repairer,  although  he  is 
totally  blind,  says  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  Mr.  Walters  was  graduated 
from  the  Kansas  state  institution  f.r 
the  blind  12  years  ago.  Clock  repair- 
ing is  not  taught  in  that  school.  Mr. 
Walters  learned  it  shortly  after  grad- 
uating and  has  since  been  engaged  in 
the  business. 

He  took  a  course  in  piano  tuning  in 
the  state  institution  and  he  still   does 
some  of  this  work.  Success  in     tuning 
musical    instruments     depends    almost  ■ 
entirely  on  the  ears  and  the  eyes  are  ! 
not  an  important  factor.   Many      blind  i 
people   follow     this     profession.       Mi-  I 
waiters   takes   the  more  pride   in     his' 
clock   repairing     because     few      blind 
People  have  attained  success    in     this 
line  of  work. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  Mr.    Wal 
ters  repair  a  clock.    As  he  takes  it  t 
pieces  he   does     not  place     the  wheel 
and  other  parts     in   order  before  him 
as  one  might   imagine  he   would,     bu 
when  he  begins  putting  the  clock    to 
gether  he  has  no     difficulty  in  finding 
the  parts  as  he  wants  them.    When  he 
picks  up  the  wheels  and  other  delicate 
Parts  .and   admits   them   without      any 
hesitation  it  sems  as  though  he  works 
by    intuition. 

"No,  I  can't  fix  a  watch,"  said  Mr. 
Walters.  "There  Is,  of  course,  a  limit 
to  the  sense  of  touch.  The  parts  of 
a  watch  are  so  small  and  delicate  that 
they  cannot  be  adjusted  without  the 
use  of  the  eyesight.  In  most  cases 
the  eyes  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
magnifying  glass.  But  I  can  fix  any 
clock    that's    made. 

"I  have  felt  that  If  I  had  my  eye- 
sight   I    would    rather    be    an    expert 


jeweier  ana  watch  repairer  than  any- 
thing else.  Since  I  was  a  small  boy 
I  have  had  a  special  fondness  for  tak- 
ing intricate  machinery  apart  and  put- 
ting it  together  again.  Now  when  I 
have  no  clocks  to  fix  and  am  lonesome 
for  something  to  do  I  will  get  out  one 
of  the  old  clocks  I  have  on  hand  and 
take  it  apart  and  put  it  together  just 
for  the  pleasure  I  find  in  the  work." 
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J,   Cuuuniskey   &   Co..    brokers,   have 
ob     the      Pennsylvania      Industrial 
tSe    Blind    Women   the   property   at 
\  North  Eleventh  street,  for  consldera- 
i!n  said  to  be  about  *10,00«.     The  prop- 
erty   has    a    frontage   on    Eleventh   street 
,f   eiKhteen   feet   and    a   depth    of  72   feet. 
The   name   of   the  purchaser   has  not  been 
disclosed. 
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Miss  Hays  Will  Help  People  Also 


I 


Wttkout  Sight. 


In  tho  minds  of  most  people  to  be  blind  is  a 
dreadful  ttglng,  but  every  now  and  then  one  comes 
across  a  blind  man  or  woman  whose  life  proves 
that  witp  the  right  opportunities  the  sightless  may 
be  almost  like  any  one  else.  Helen  Keller  is  like 
any  gifted  girl,  only  more  so.  There  are  not,  of 
course,  many  blind  people  as  wonderful  as  Miss 
Keller,  but  there  are  not  a  few  who  -approach  her 
more  or  less.  One  who  has  accomplished  much  is 
Miss  Sadie  Hays,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  Miss  Hays 
lias  been  totally  blind  for  four  years,  yet  in  those 
four  yeans  she  has  become  an  expert  cornettist  and 
typewriter  operator.  Before  her  blindness,  came  on 
she  loved  portrait  painting  best,  but  when  her  eyes 
would  let  her  pursue  that  no  longer  she  pluckily 
took  up  what  she  could  do.     Miss  Hays  lives  in  a 
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MISS    SADIE    HATTS. 
An  accomplished   blind   girl. 


quaint  old  house  on  Harrington  street,  in  Wor- 
cester, with  her  father,  who  is  a  prosperous  farmer. 
Her  ambition  is  to  teach  other  blind  people  what 
she  has  learned. 

"Blindness  isn't  the  worst  thing  in  the  world," 
Miss  Hays  said  to  a  Tribune  reporter.  "Perhaps  in 
different  circumstances  it  would  have  been  very 
hard  for  me,  but  I  shall  always  have  my  home 
here  with  my  father,  and  I  have  my  music  and  my 
books,  and  I'm  not  unhappy,  really.  When  I  knew 
that  I  was  going  to  be  blind  I  learned  the  Braille 
alphabet,  so  now  I  can  read  anything  that  is  con- 
sidered worth  while  putting  into  print. 
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aness  came  on  grauuauy,  ana  i  na-.i  time 
to  it.     It  wasn't  like  seeing  the  light  of  i 
o  green  grass  one  day,   and  waking  up  ' 


N^  •  "You  see,  my  blindness  came  on  gradually.  For 
the  first  seven  years  of  my  life  I  could  see  per- 
fectly. n»:l  I  suppose  I  was  like  other  little  trirls 
who  are  brought  up  in  the  country.  In  my  eight  n 
year  my  eyes  began  to  be  troublesome,  but  I  man- 
aged to  complete  the  nine  grades  In  the  Worcester 
grammar  schools.  Then  the  doctor  said  I  must 
leave  school;  I  could  study  no  more.  That  was  a 
blow;  it  cut  me  off  from  so  many  things.  I  don't 
think  I  felt  bitter,  but  I  was  very  sorry. 

"The  blindness  came  on  gradually,  and  1  had  time 
to  get  used 
day  and  the 

to  inky  blackness  the  next.  I'm  glad  it  didn't  come 
that  way.  Up  to  four  years  ago  I  could  distinguish 
light  from  darkness,  and  the  form  of  my  brother 
from  that  of  my  father  when  in  certain-  lights. 

'•Then  I  learned  Braille.  I  had  instruction  from 
Miss  Garside,  of  Boston,  and  used  books  from  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  that  city.  I  get 
those  still,  and  I  take  the  'Matilda  H.  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine for  the  Blind.'  But  music  is  my  great  com- 
fort. While  I  could  still  -see  I  learned  to  play  a 
little  on  the  piano,  but  the  cornet  always  had  a 
strong  fascination  for  me.  I  taught  myself  to  play 
a  few  notes  on  my  brother's  cornet.  When  my 
father  saw  how  interested  I  was  he  found  a  teacher 
for  me,  and  since  then  I've  been  taking  lessons  on 
the  cornet  and  practising  regularly  several  hours 
every  day.  I  memorize  the  perforations  or  raised 
dots  of  the  score,  and  then  pick  out  the  notes  on 
the  cornet  or  the  piano,  whichever  I'm  using.  Oh, 
my  life  is  not  empty.  I  have  Interests  and  ambi- 
tions and  people  to  love.  My  one  idea  Is  to  become 
bo  perfect  in  my  cornet  and  piano  playing  that  I 
may  teach  other  blind  persons  to  play.  '  I  want  to 
do  something  to  help  the  blind  who  are  not  so 
fortunate  as  I  am.  There  is  so  much  to  learn,  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  I,  having  had  to  master  the 
blind  system,  can  teach  better  than  those  who  have 
not  had  to  know  and  use  it." 

Miss  Hays  has  a  serious,  qui  ■t  voice  in  conversa- 
tion, and  It  Is  evident  that  sh  thinks  well  before 
ehe  speaks.  As  a  little  girl  she  wanted  very  much 
to  be  an  artist,  and  her  friends  say  she  showed 
reaV  promise  as  a  portrait  panter  in  the  days  when 
ehe  could  see.  But  she  has  put  the  same  effort  into 
what  she  Ls  doing  now.  She  has  become  so  expert 
with  the  typewriter  that  she  can  tell  by  the  click 
of  the  key  what  letter  she  strikes,  so  she  detects 
every  mistake  she  makes  and  corrects  It  instantly. 
She  finds  her  way  without  any  trouble  all  around 
the  farm  and  the  surrounding  country,  but  when 
ehe  goes  to  Worcester  she  ls  usually  attendedby 
some  friend.  ^^^^W 
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To   Keep   an    audfnce    la    a    merry    mood 
wlth^acting   in   a  Comedy   sketch   while   he 
)lm#!]     I ».  toteUyJbUnd,    iR   the   mission   of 
ilC    who    will    be    given    a 
Hull    House   Theater    Satur- 
.    August    31. 

Mr.  Clark,  a  young  actor  of  undoubted 
ability,  lost  the  sight  of  his  eyes  through 
the  use  of  a  laundry  poisoned  towel  while 
playing  in  Denver  three  yeais  ago.  lie 
I«  totally  blind,  yet  he  goes  throng", 
rather  difficult  part  which  requires  eor* 
tlnuous  acting  and  tells  a  pretty  love 
•tory  with  such  cleverness  that  his  au- 
ditors never  suspect   that  he   Is  blind. 

His  wife,  who  plays  opposite  to  him. 
he  has  never  seen,  they  having  met  and 
been  married  since  he  lost  his  sight.  The 
benefit  Is  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
to  be  spent  in  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
sight   of   one   of  his   eyes. 

"The    physicians    say    I    have    a    fighting 
chance   for  one  eye,"    said   Mr.    Clark,   "and 
I  am  trying  to  save  money  enough  to  make 
the   trial.      But  It   is   slow    work.      The    big 
vaudeville  circuits   I   cannot  Induce   to  give 
me  a  chance.     They  seem   to   think   1    could 
uot   go  through   the   act   without   stumbling 
on   account  of   my   blindness,   and   refuse  to 
nook  me      But  people  who  sit  in  front  and 
who   do  not    know    of    my    misfortune   wil 
not  believe  I  am  blind  when  they  are  told. 
?n     Indianapolis     a     well-known     Physician 
who    had    examined    my    eyes    in    the   after-, 
imon    won  a   nice  wager   from   another   phy- 
sician   who    sat    In    the    audience    w^ith    him  j 
and  would  not  believe  that  I  could  not  sec.     j 

The  sketch   in  which  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Clark 
are    appearing,    "A    Country    Boy    at    the 
cus,"    is  a   lively   little  comedy.     If  'he 
[audience  suspected  that  the  jolly  boy  who 
skips    about    the    stage,    dances,    sings    and 
makes   love   to   the   pretty    circus   girl,    was 
blind,  it  would  take  all  the  fun  out  of  the 
performance.      So   he   is   obliged   to   conceal 
the    misfortune    that    might    otherwise    win 
him   sympathy. 

"No  one  would  ever  suspect  that  Herbert 
ls  blind  to  see  him  act,"  said  Mrs.  Clark. 
"For  that  matter,  he  does  everything  that 
any  other  person  with  perfect  sight  could 
do  excspt  read  and  go  about  alone.  He 
makes  up  his  face  without  assistance  with 
the  exception  of  bending  the  eyelashes.  I 
.will  not  let  him  try  that  for  fear  he 
might  make  H  mistake  and  get  the  hot 
grease  paint   Into   h's  eyes." 

An  actor's  makeup  is  a  difficult  art  even 
when  the  work  can  be  guided  by  sight. 
Most  actors  require  the  best  of  lights,  a 
well-supplied  makeup  bos,  powder  and  dell 
cate  fusing  of  thu  tinea  with  the  greass 
paint.  It  seems  beyond  the  probable  that 
the  correct  facial  expression  could  be  se 
cured  by  one  totally  blind.  Bur  Mr.  Clark 
succeeds  admirably,  and  one  watching  him 
at     work     .vith     grease     pa  hit     and     powder 

ould  not  believe  the  eyes  that  lock  out  so, 
pathetically  under  the  long,  dark  lashes 
were    sightless. 


"I    have   no   guide  on    the   stage  except  n 
bench,    which    my    wife     informs     mi 
located   so    manv   feet   from    the  ..is." 

li^  exnlatnsd.  when  Asked   how   lis 
tn   find    his    way   about    on    no   manj    di 
ent-s'zed   stages.  "Fvm  that   bench    I    work, 
keeping    <  ■■■'<■ 

turning   to   11  n  But    as    th 

comes    in    naturally    In    the    r.-'U;:;    of    the 
play    it    is    not    noticeable.      Ail    tl 
av.    rs    \a  ho    ha  V  ac:    say    I; 

toUv     u.ki.I     one.     but     tbev    a'-e     afraid     of 
booking  us.    thinking,   ro   doubt,   th 
never      rep 
blunders." 

Two    no(i\|     American     actors    In     recent 
years  added  ureafly   t<>  the';-   fiui?  and  for- 
tune   l)v    rei>- ■•s'titiiic    bli"d    persons    on    th« 
Ktsi<»e—  Kflte  Clnxton  in  "The  Two  Orphans'.', 
a"d   (,'ou'dork   in    (he   chart  Dunstan ; 

Kirk.      Clark,    who     Is     reAlly     blind     and    el 
good    aHor.    is    having    f>    ha^d    time    to    get  > 
vaudeville  dates  pv°ii   when  he  has   a    pood, 
clean,    llvelv    sketch    And    Is    mipoortPd    bvl 
a    young    and    pretty    wife    who    Is    equally 
clever. 

It  Is  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  h^s 
caused  Jane  Adclams  to  take  an  intcre=t  In 
the  to Tepted  young  rnunje.  She  beard  of 
them  in  one  of  the  cheap  (beaters  on 
West  Side  doing  such  n  charming  bit  of 
acting,  and  the  misfortune  of  th?  young 
actnr  being  brought  to  her  notice  she  im 
mediately  set   to   work   to  hplp   them. 


j    Bfirtdj  Comedian  and  His 

"  Wife  Whom  He  Has 
Never  Seen. 
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Baltimore,  Md.- Sun 
A  aUP^BNETIST 

Sadie    Hays,  Of  Worcester,  Re- 
markably Accojhpliehed. 

KING    EDWi^S    POSSESSIONS 

W\j 

Property  Of  The  Monarch  Of  Eng- 
land Estimated  At  Xen^ly  $100,- 
000,000 Xow  The  Son  Engine, 

[From  the  Now  York  Tribune.) 
In  the  minds  of  most  people  to  be  blind 
is  a  very  dreadful  thing,  but  every  now  and 
then  one  comes  across  a  blind  man  or 
woman  whose  life  proves  that  with  the 
right  opportunities  the  sightless  may  be 
almost  like  anyone  else.  Helen  Keller  is 
Ilka  any  gifted  gir!.  only  more  so.  There 
are  not,  of  course,  many  blind  people  as1 
wonderful  as  Miss  Keller,  but  there  are 
not  a  few  who  approach  her  more  or  less. 
Ont  who  has  accomplished  much  Is  Miss 
Sadie  Hays,  of  Worcester.  Mass.  Miss  Hays 
has  been  totally  blind  for  four  years,  yet 
in  those  four  years  she  has  become  an  ex 
pert  cornetist  and  typewriter  operator. 
Before  her  blindness  came  on  she  loved 
portrait  painting  best,  but  when  her  eyes 
would  let  her  pursue  that  no  longer  she 
pluckily  took  up  what  she  could  do.  Miss 
Hays  lives  in  a  quaint  old  house  on  Har- 
rington street,  in  Worcester,  with  her  fa- 
ther, who  is  a  prosperous  farmer.  Her  am- 
bition is  to  teach  other  blind  people  wha 
she  has  learned. 

"Blindness  isn't  the  worst  thing  in  th< 
world,"  Miss  Hays  said  to  a  Tribune  re 
porter.  "Perhaps  in  different  circumstances 
it  would  have  been  very  hard  for  me,  bui 
1  shall  always  have  my  home  here  with  mj 
father,  and  I  have  my  music  and  my  books 
and  I'm  not  unhappy,  really.  Wnen  I  knew 
that  I  was  going  to  be  blind  I  learned  th« 
Braille  alphabet,  so  now  I  can  read  any- 
thing that  is  considered  worth  putting 
into  print. 

"You  see.  my  blindness  came  on  grad- 
ually. For  the  first  seven  years  of  my  life 
I  could  see  perfectly,  and  I  suppose  1  was 
like  other  little  girls  who  are  brought  up 
in  the  country.  In  my  eighth  year  my 
eyes  began  to  be  troublesome,  but  I  man- 
aged to  complete  the  nine  grades  in  the 
Worcester  grammar  schools.  Then  the 
doctor  said  I  must  leave  school  ;  I  could 
study  no  more.  That  was  a  blow  ;  it  cut 
me  off  from  so  many  things.  I  don*t  think 
I  felt  bitter,  but  I  was  very  sorry. 

"The  blindness  came  on  gradually,  and 
I  had  time  to  get  used  to  it.  It  wasn't  like 
eelng  the  light  of  day  and  the  green  grass 
Ine  day  and  waking  up  to  inky  blackness 
he  next.  I'm  glad  it  didn't  come  that 
fay.  Up  to  four  years  ago  I  could  dis- 
lnguish  light  from  darkness,  and  the 
orm  of  my  "brother  from  that  of  my  father 
krhen  in  certain  lights. 

"Then  I  learned  Braille.  I  had  instruc- 
ion  from  Miss  Garside,  of  Boston,  and 
ised  books  from  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
he  Blind,  in  that  city.  I  get  those  still, 
nd  I  take  the  "Matilda  H.  Ziegler  Maga- 
lne  for  the  Blind.'  But  music  is  my  great 
omfort.  While  I  could  still  see  I  learned 
0  play  a  little  on  the  piano,  but  the  cornet 
ilways  had  a  strong  fascination  for  me. 
taught  myself  to  play  a  few  notes  on 
ny  brother's  cornet.  When  my  father  saw 
iow  interested  I  was  he  found  a  teacher 
or  me.  and  since  then  I've  been  taking  les- 
ons  on  the  cornet  and  practising  regularly 
everal  hours  every  day.  I  memorize  the 
>erforations  or  raised  dots  of  the  score  and 
hen  pick  out  the  notes  on  the  cornet  or 
he  piano,  whichever  I'm  using.  Oh,  my 
ife  is  not  empty.  I  have  interests  and 
imbitions  and  people  to  love.  My  one 
dea  is  to  become  so  perfect  in  my  cornet 
nd  piano  playing  that  I  may  teach  other 
ilind  persons  to  play.  I  want  to  do  somfe- 
hing  to  help  the  blind  who  are  not  so  for- 
unate  as  I  am.  There  is  so  much  to  learn, 
.nd  it  seems  to  me  that  I,  having  had  to 
naster  the  blind  system,  can  teach  better 
ban  those  who  have  not  had  the  chance 
o  know  and  use  it." 

Miss  Hays  has  a  serious,  quiet  voice  in 
onversation.  and  it  is  evident  that  she 
hinks  well  before  she  speaks.  As  a  little 
irl  she  wanted  very  much  to  be  an  artist. 
nd  her  friends  say  she  showed  real  prom- 
?e  as  a  portrait  painter  in  the  days  when 
be  could  see.  But  she  has  put  the  same 
ffort    Into   what    she   is   doing   now.     She 


as  become  so  expert  with  the  typewriter 
bat  she  cati  tell  by  the  click  of  the  key 
hat  letter  she  strikes,  so  she  detects  every 
ilstake  she  makes  and  corrects  it  Instant- 
(r.  She  finds  her  way  without  any  trou- 
le  all  around  the  farm  and  the  surround- 
ntg  country,  but  when  she  goes  to  Worces- 
f.r  she  is  iisujj^yj8tt<^*dj)y  some  friend^ 

TTw  Orleans,  Lactates 

UNI 
IS  BIDBY  QUEEN 

To  Enter  City  of  Light — Carmen 
Syiy a,  invites  Iowa  Man  to  Enter 
Her  Colony  of  Sightless. 
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Eldora,  ,1a.,  Aug.  27.— Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  Roumania,  who  writes  under 
the  nom  re  plum  of  Carmen  Sylva, 
and  who  has  just  established  a  new 
charity  in  Bucharest  for  the  blind 
Kxiuwn  as  "The  City  of  Light,"  has 
invited  arT'Bldora  man,  Samuel  Bow- 
man, to  come  to  her  palace  and  enter 
the  new  home.  Bowman  Is  a  blind 
musician  and  is  much  pleased  over  the 
invitation,  which  comes  personally  to 
him.    I 

Her  majesty  writes  that  she  has  al- 
ready 100  in  the  institution,  that  they 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that 
there  are  ten  languages  spoken,  sev- 
en religious  creeds  observed,  and  thir- 
teen  trades  represented. 

Mr.  Bowman  is  considering  the  invi- 
tation and  probably  will  be  the  first 
American  to  enter  the  new  "City  of 
Light."  ^ 


*  IMII 
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Asylums    for    the    Blind. 

to  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  World: 

Answering    the    queijy    as^fo*  asylums 
for  the  blind,   I  would  say 'there  is   the 
Society  far   the  Redief  of 'the  Destitute 
J8*inld,  which  has  its  home  at  the  south- 
Vest  comer  of   Amsterdam   avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  street.    These 
who  are  able  pay  $10  per  month   or  ac- 
cording  to    ability.     Application    should 
toe  made  at  the  home  on  the  first  Tues- 
day   of    each    month    from    10    to    10.30 
A.    M.     Those    who    are    admitted    and 
who  are  able  to  work  are  employed  at 
making    mattresses,     reseating     chairs, 
doin«r   knitting  _work   arul    are  raid   fair 
froges.      There    is    also    the    New    York 
institution   for  the   BliriJ,   Thirty- fourth 
street,    corner    Ninth    avenue.      Applioa- 
:Ion  should  be  made  to  Mr,    Everett  B. 
Fewksbury,    principal      Any     who    can 
pay    a    small    sum    for    tuition    Is    ex- 
acted to  do  so.     There  is  also  the  New 
Fork    State    School    for    the    Blind    at 
Batavia,    Genesee    County,    New    York, 
Witch    has   different    departments.      Ad- 
ire«s    for    application    Mr.    O.    H.    Bur- 
•ett,    superintendent.      There   is   also   St. 
foseph's    Asylum    for    Blind    Girls,     lo- 
■ated.      at      Mount      Loretto,      Pleasant 
^lains.     Staten     Island.      Apply     to    the 
Mission   of  the   Immaculate   Virgin.    No. 
~ro   Lafayette   street. 

(Mrs.)    L.    F.    FORD,         ' 
Charity  Organization  Society 
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A  blind  man's  union  has  been  formed  in 
Pans;  The -members  are  the  blind  em" 
ployes  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind    who  w£jw-»dissatisned     with     the  r 
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~<  Saturday,  Aug.  31,  190'. 

A  notable  Intertainment  was  grverTftr1 

the  Memorial  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening 
when   Smith's   VJnalhaven   Band   of   20 
Pieces,  Joseph  Kittredge,  leader,  volun- 
tarily a,nd  gratuitously  gave  a  benefit 
concert  and  dance  for  William  Bisset, 
Jr.,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
sight  a  year  ago,  and  is  leaving  on  Fri- 
day to  enter  the  Industrial  School  for 
the     Blind,    at     Halifax,    Nova   Scotia, 
one   of   the  leading  institutions  of   the 
kind  on     this   continent,   where     it     is 
hoped  he  will  receive  such  training  as 
will   enable  him   to  be  self-supporting. 
This  has  been  rendered  necessary  from 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  Maine,  with 
its  great  liberality   to  ^riany  deserving 
institutions,  has  hitherto  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  means  for  the  industrial  train- 
ing of     the  adult  blind,   and   the     next 
Legislature  would  do  itself  proud,  if  in 
their     wisdom,  they  should  see-    flit     to 
remedy   this     state     of     matters.     The 
writer    is     perfectly    aware     that    Gov. 
Cobb  is  in  sympathy  with  some  provi- 
sion   being,  made    for   the   adult   blind, 
but  has  no  means  at  his  disposal  from 
w.hidh  he  could  legally  give     relief     in 
such  canes,  and  the  Band  deserves  all 
the   more     credit     for   so     handsomely 
helping  out  at  this   time.     The  Memo- 
rial Association,   not   to  be   outdone  in 
liberality,  gave  the  free     use  of     their 
large   hall   for   the   concert   and   dance, 
and    a   large   audience   took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  sympathize  with  Mr 
Bisset  in     his     affliction.     A  handsome 
sum,  about  $50,  was  realized,  but  apart 
ffrom  this,  the  success  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Band  will  leave  many  pleasing  rec- 
ollections of  his  friends  in  Vinalhaven, 
when   he   commences   life   anew   in   his 
temporary  home.     Thanks  are  also  due 
I  to  the  Eastern  S.  S.  Co.,  per  F.  S.  Sher- 
man,  for     free   transportation  for     the 
young  man  and     an    attendant  to  and 
from  Boston.     On  behalf  of  the  young 
man  and  hjs  parents,  J.  Wilken  briefly 
thanked  the  Band   for  their  entertain- 
ment, and  the  audience  for  so  liberally 
responding.      ' 
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hill  BE  TAUGHT 
GOBBLER'S  TRADE 


Undrew  Mattson  To   Enter 
Mass,  Commission  For  Blind 


SfATE     HELPS     DEFRAY     EXPENSES 


After  several  weeks  of  litigation 
and  consistent  work  upon  the  part  of 
M.  E.  S.  Anderholm,  representing  the 
Swedish  Sick,  Benefit  and  Burial 
society  of  this  town,  notification  was 
received  yesterday,  securing  an  ad- 
mission to  the  schools  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind 
for  Andrew  Mattson,  totally  blind, 
living  at  335  Union  street.  Accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Anderholm,  the  over- 
joyed man  will  go  re  Boston  Monday 
and  be  enrolled  in  the  cobbling  class, 
a  trade  which  he  preferred  above  all 

others. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the   Blind   is   practically   a     new   de- 
partment, the  act  being  passed  by  the 
legislature   of  190G   and   Mr.    Mattson 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
resident   of   Gardner   to    be   admitted 
to  the   institution.     Practically  every 
trade    is    taught    by    the    commission 
and  the  project,  being  under  the  sup- 
ervision  of  a  commission  of  five  re- 
r resenting  the  state  reduces  the  cost 
to  a  minimum   as  a  large  sum   is  ap- 
pfbpriated   each   year   to   help   defray 
penses  incurred. 
The  case  of  Mattson's  was  a  partic- 
ly  deserving  one  and  has  had  the 
iort  of  every  Swedish  resident  in 
town   all  of  whom     have     interested 
themselves  in  his  behalf.     Mr.  Matt- 
lias  been  a  resident  of  this  town 
fpi    several  years  and  was  always  one 
Of    the    most   earnest   workers   in   the 
rent     Swedish     societies.     About 
three    years    ago    his    sight    began    to 
fail  him  and  continued  to  grow  rapid- 
ly  worse   so   that  for  the     past     six 
months  he  has  been  practically  blind 
just  being  able  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
u.r  light   and   dark- 

I : uable    to    work    and    provide    for 
his  wife  and  three  children,  Mr.  Matt- 
son's  case  was  taken  in  charge  by  the 
dish  Sick  Benefit  and    Burial  so-| 
.    and   a  committee   consisting  of 
Mai: in  B.  S.  Anderholm  and  James  A. 
I]  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the. 
•  Blind,  and  for  the 
few   v  Mr.    Anderholm  has 

a   in   communication  with  that  de- 
nt. 
Maitson's     case     was      Investigated 
thor  and     '  EmSs, 

icrintendent  of  the  commis- 
dso   totally  blind,  came 
to  I  his  town  a<  by  a  guide. 

and 

ol  the  cast-  were  laid  be- 

inquirpd 

li    of 


id  that  the  members  or  tne  enure  n- 
were  in   every  instance  interested   in 
the  welfare  of  Mr.  Mattson. 

Mr.  Holmes  before  he  left  town  re- 
ported everything  favorable  to  the 
admission  of  the  patient  and  yester- 
day Mr.  Anderholm  received  the  an- 
nouncement corroborating  the  sta le- 
nient. 

ITThe  Swedish  Benefit  society  will 
-uoq  ,\p[B9Av  eqi  jo  ajceqs  b  opiquiuo.) 
ei'it  fund  towards  paying  for  the  tu- 
ition of  Mr.  Mattson  while  the  state 
will  inake  up  the  deficit.  The 
mainder  of  the  sum  set  aside  by  the 
local  society  for  Mr.  Mattson  will  be 
devoted  towards  supporting  the  Mind 
man's  family  during  his  abserieo 
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Broommakers  Say  Improve- 
ments Would  Encroach 
on  Them. 


and 


CHICAGO,  Aug.  31.— Brooms  made  by 
the  blind  are  to  be  protected  against 
the  encroachment  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery If  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  has  its  way  relative  to  the  in- 
troduction of  labor-saving  machinery  in 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Delegate  Ramsey  of  the  Broom  Mak- 
ers' Union  asked  that  the  federation 
take  action  condemning  the  installation 
of  labor-saving  machinery  in  the  broom- 
making  department  of  the  institution. 

"Our  union  has  never  objected  to  the 
products  of  the  blind,"  said  Mr.  Ram- 
sey. "We  have  always  thought  that 
broom-making  was  one  of  the  indus- 
tries in  which  the  blind  could,  in  a 
measure,  be  successful.  Our  union  has 
heretofore  done  all  in  its  power  to  as- 
sist rather  than  hinder  the  efforts  of 
this  unfortunate  class,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  labor-saving  machinery  will 
work  a  hardship  rather  than  tin  assist- 
ance to  them  and  we  are  opposed  to  it. 
Drudge    Work    for    Blind. 

"If  the  institution  doubles  its  output 
by  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices it  will  be  with  seeing  help  and 
not  with  the  blind.  To  take  the  blind 
away  from  the  actual  work  of  making 
a  broom  and  limiting  their  efforts  to 
stripping  the  broomcorn  and  in  other 
ways  preparing  it  for  the  workmen 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  institution  was 
started. 

"It  would  not  be  right  to  treat  this 
institution  as  penal  institutions  are 
treated.  ,  The  inmates  are  not  criminal 
and  to  exploit  them  in  the  interests  of 
profit  is  decidedly  wrong.  The  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  should  use  every  effort 
to  see  that  the  hand  work  of  the  blind 
is   protected. 

Federation   Goes  on  Record. 

"The  blind  want  to  make  brooms  and 
it  Is  but  right  that  they  should  have 
the  opportunity,  but  it  is  against  the 
best  interests  of  this  most  unfortunate 
class  that  machinery  should  be  intro- 
duced that  would  take  away  their  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  hand  work  of 
completing  a  broom." 

It  was  announced  that  several  pieces 
of  labor-saving  machinery  had  already 
been  placed  in  th<  institui.  n  and  that 
more  was  to  be  install?  A  resolu- 
tion condemning  the  in  iuctlon  ofl 
machinery  was  adopteu  b^  he  federa* 
tion.  Jf 
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Elizabeth  of  Roumania  "Starts 
•Cosmopolitan  -Colony 


r  Sightless. 


(Special  to  The  World.) 

ELDORA,  la..  Aug.  31.— Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Who  reigns  over  $6,ouu,0W  loyal  sub- 
jects In  far  away  Roumanla,  and  who 
does  much  literary  work  under  the 
nam  de  plume  of  "Carmen  Syiva."  nas 
recently  established  a  cosmopolitan 
Mindl  colony  known  as  Th*  City  of 
Light  In  Bucharest  Roumanla.  She 
has  written  to  a  banker  In  Eldora 
about  her  plans,  and  she  has  cJordially 
invited  Samuel  Bowman.  a»  blind  pian- 
ist, of  Eldora.  to  come  to  Bucharest 
•and  become  a  "member  of  her  colony. 
She  has  taken  a  great  liking  to  Mr. 
Bowman,  and  ne  w  considering  seri- 
ously the  advisability  or  becoming  one 
-of  the  first  American  warda  at  the 
City  of  Light. 

Horaoe  G.  Knowles,  the  American 
Minister  at  Bucharest,  the  capital,  has 
taken  a  dean  interest  In  the  work  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  writes  to  the  Eldora 
banker'  with  the  Queen's  letter.  He  says 
in  part: 

"f  know  of  no  one  in  this  world  wno 
has  so  much  tender  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunates,  and  who  Is  doing  so  mucn 
In  a  practical  way  to  make  them  hot 
only  comfoi  table,  but  also  happy  and 
contented.  It  Is  truly  a  charity  that 
can  make  our  unfortunates  comfortable, 
but,  infinitely  more  grand  is  the  wont 
that  makes  them  independent,  because, 
without  that,  tnere  can  be  no  real  ana 
permanent   contentment   and   happiness. 

"The  fundamental  principle  of  Her 
Majesty's  noble  work  is  to  make  the 
blind  fetel  that  they  are  not  merely  de- 
pendents and  objects  of  charity.  They 
are  to  have  their  own  woi  Id,  Where  tney 
will  be  not  only  happy,  but  useful  and 
self-sustaining.  Already  I  have  seen 
enough  tc  enable  me  to  testify  tnat  wnat 
seems  to  the  unacquainted  merely  a 
dream,  can.  by  patience,  generosity.  In- 
telligence and  Christian  charity,  be 
made  a  reality.  All  of  these  qualities 
and  more  are  possessed  bv  the  good  and 
gifted  woman  who  needs  no  crown  to 
make  her  a  queen." 

Queen  Elizabeth  la  her  own  wrltin 
says  the  Citv  of  Light  is  called  Vatr 
Lumlnoasa,  at  Bucharest.  Already  tne 
are  eighty  members  of  the  colony,  wlfc  l 
ten  languages,  seven  confessions  of 
faith  and  thirteen  trades.  She  says  tnat 
one  man.  although  blind,  has  invented 
a  new  printing  machine,  and  an  Eng- 
lish woman.  Wind  seven  vears,  attends 
to  the  correspondence.  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  part  says  In  her  letter  to  her  Eldora 
.banker    friend: 

"I  know  your  friend  will  be  so  happy. 
They  aLl  laugh  and  sing,  so  that  per- 
sons in  the  street  stop  to  listen  to  the 
songs  and  sounds  of  real  Joy.  They 
aie  all  like  one  family.  It  is  so  nice 
and  so  sweet  and  I  am  so  happy  among 
them.  I  took  supper  there  the  other, 
nleht.  and  they  all  sang  most  beauti- 
fully the  thanksgiving  instead  of  only 
saying  a  prayer.  The  words  have  been 
arranged  so  that  they  may  suffice  for 
anv  creed  without  givin?  offense  to  any. 

"The  other  d^y  a  Macedonian  arrived 
after  a  six-days'  lournev  and  he  was 
so  hapnv.  He  had  undertaken  the  jour- 
ney alon«.  The  American  Minister  takes 
a  deep  interest  In  the  Caty  of  Light. 
1  am  sure  Mr.  Bowman  win  arrive  saieiy 
and  be  haor>v  here.  There  is  so  muoh 
to  do.  He  will  have  his  own  cotta™. 
We  been n  by  handwork  and  then  get  to 
brainwork  We  are  soon  aroing  to  build 
a  music  hall  for  them,  and  they  will 
«J?1ov  that  so  much.  I  am  confident 
Mr.  Bowman  will  be  hatw  here.  With 
best  wishe«  and  a  heart  full  of  love 
and  courage." 
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d  Blind  Hans  Plan  to  Hid  flie  Dlmd  - 
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HOW  shall  the  blind  support  themselves? 
What  profession  or  trade  can  a  sight- 
less person  undertake  profitably? 

These  questions  have  puzzled  philan- 
thropic people  and  others  interested  in  the  blind, 
for  many  years.  By  what  means  can  blind  persons 
earn   a   living? 

In  most  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  various 
trades  are  taught — piano-tuning,  broom-making, 
rug-weaving,  sloyd   and   bead   work.       But,   so   far, 


LL*  I  *HERE  is  at  present  a  great   demand   for  mis- 
**  sion  furniture,"  said  Mr.   Lippineott  recently, 

X         "and  there  is  no  reason   that  the  blind  should 
not    learn    to    assemble    and    finish    pieces    of 
furniture.     It  can  be  easily  done,   as  I   have  tried  it  my- 
self,  and  this  work  must  surely  prove  profitable. 

"Of  the  various  trades  which  the  blind  take  up,  none 
could  be  so  advantageous.  There  is  broom-making,  for 
.instance.  In  most  cases  the  blind  who  make  brooms  live 
in  institutions.  They  earn  from  $5  to  $11  a  week  and  pay 
$2.50  for  hoard.  Blind  persons,  like  other  people,  like 
their  home  life,  and  how  delightful  it  would  be  if  they 
could    go    to    t.ieir    places    of   employment    each    morning 

and  return  home,  at  the  end  of  the  week  getting  a  sal- 
ary. 

"Many  blind  persons  take  up  hammock-weaving  and 
lace-making,  but  this  work  is  so  tedious  and  slow  that 
no  one  could  earn  his  living  by  it.  Many  blind  persons 
study  literature  and  endeavor  to  become  teachers.  Some 
succeed,  but  it  is  significant  that  of  a  corps  of  fprty 
teachers  at  the  School  for  the  Elind  at  Overbrook  only 
20  per  cent,  are  blind.  In  the  literary  department  there 
is  one  blind  teacher." 

After  years,  of  study  and  personal  investigation  Mr. 
Lippfncoti  has  decided  that  furniture-making— or,  rather, 
the  assembling  and  finishing  of  furniture— would  prove 
the   most  lucrative  work   for  the  blind 

de.ie™e"e».°idTrd  t7  th°  ,UrnU,;"  bou**t  forn 

th!  17"         .  '    LipPinco".    "and   the   blind   could   put 

»n,  P  ?Z  g6ther  and  finlBh  th<-  ■«*<*•.  "  is  easily 
and  quickly  done,  and  as  the  furniture  sells  weli  ,  ■ 
work  should   prove  profitable- 

To   demonstrate    the    practicability    of   his    8Ugge, 

;»i L,pp;rou  boulht  wood  tor  «pe3ES? 

putting  them    togeth  "  '■ 

"A  blind   person,    after  familiarizing  himself  with  the 

work     would    become    so    famili  ,r    w!th    it    tnJ   £*/„,* 

put  together  at  least   ten   chairs   -,    ,i  ,  *    T  -i 

he   could   get    at   least   2 5^,     a \t    r     "  "?   T   *m  ?*• 

v.ems  a   cnair.     I   have   spoken 
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no  profession  has  brought  any  considerable 
amount  of  money  to  the  blind.  Inasmuch  as  many 
sightless  persons  are  in  indigent  circumstances, 
any  solution  of  the  question  must  be  of  interest 
to  those  engaged  in  charitable  and  educational 
work.  A  unique  plan  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind  has  been  formulated  by  J.  O.  Linpincott,  a 
blind  man,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Lippiricbtt's  plan 
is  to  give  the  blind  employment  in  assembling 
furniture. 

with   many   furniture  dealers  on   tl.  all 

concur  with  me  that  the  blind  could  thus  enter  a  profit- 
able trade,  and  one  in  which  there  is  continual  demand." 

How  would  this  be  done?  Where  would  the  blind 
work?    Who  would  inaugurate  the  workshop'/ 

"The  first  step  will  be  to  find  some  philanthropic  per- 
sons who  would  be  willing  to  donate  sufficient  money 
for  an  experimental  station,"  declared  Mr.  Lippineott. 
"M'y  plan  is  to  have  such  stations  in  th.  big  cities. 
There  with  a  practical  and  efficient  furniture  man  In 
charge,  the  blind  could  learn  to  put  the  furniture  to- 
gether and  finish  it. 

"Then  my  plan  would  be  to  levy  an  assessment  on 
the  workmen  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  their  earnings  to  pay 
back  the   money   which   was   advanced,   with   interest. 

"From  my  personal  experience  I  know  a  chair  can 
easily  be  assembled  in  an  hour,  and  I  am  sure  no  one 
could  fail  to  learn  the  work.  The  product  of  each  fac- 
tory  would   be   sold   through   the   ordinary   channels. 

ON  STRICTLY  BUSINESS  LINES 

"We  would  go  after  trade  on  legitimate  lines,  enter- 
ing in  competition  with  other  firms,  and  conducting  th« 
institution  on  a  perfectly  businesslike  basis. 

"It  Is  everywhere  felt  that  the  blind  want  occupatic 
And  because  they  cannot  get  it  you  will  see  many  on  tr 
streets    begging.      They    do    not    wish    to    beg.     They    ar^ 
driven  to  it  from  necessity. 

"How  many  good  and  kind  people  there  are  who  arJ 
interested  in  the  blind,  who  give  money  to  various  In* 
stitutions.  and  yet  if  they  only  knew  what  good  thej 
could  do— merely  by  enabling  the  blind  to  work. 

"The  homes  for  the  blind  are  grent  blessings,  but 
even  there  dissensions  are  bound  to  arise.  How  happy 
these  unfortunate  people  would  be  if  they  could  go  from 
their  own  homes  to  work  in  the  morning  and  then  return 
in  the  evening! 

"Ordinarily  the  blind  are  compelled  to  suffer  for  their 
handicap;  business  men  distrust  them  and  refuse  to  give 
them  employment.  Many  are  capable  of  doing  various 
kinds   of   work,    but  you   cannot   imagine   how   hard    it   is 


for    a   sightless   person    to    secure  Iriesa 

men  don't  want  to   take   them,   feeling  that  if  they  should 
prove   incompetent  there  would  be   the   unpleasantness  of! 
discharging   them. 

"My  plan  for  making  furniture  would  appeal  mostly 
to  the  men.  Usually  blind  women  are  the  most  helpless 
and  most  dependent.  Here,  too,  I  have  made  investiga- 
tions. And  I  see  no  reason  why  blind  girls  should  not 
be  able  to  secure  work  folding  circulars  and  making 
paper  boxes.  This  work  is  taught  in  most  of  the  blind 
schools,  but  because  of  the  prejudice  against  their  em- 
ployment  the  blind   can't   get   the  work." 

The  blind  could  assemble  not  only  mission,  but  other 
kinds  of  furniture.  So  keen  is  their  sense  of  touch  that 
many  furniture  dealers  express  no  doubt  that  they  could 
do   first-class   work. 

fift'Tit!   MORN.   GLOBE. 


-3'.:nd?y,    Sept.    1,    '.907. 

WILL  ENTERTAIN  BLIND. 

Large  Family  at  Everett  to  Meet 
Miss  Helen  Keller  at  Gathering  on 
Labor  Day. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  New 
England  home  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  J12  Fremont  av,  Everett,  of 
which  Mrs  Margaret  J.  Magennis  Is 
chairman,  will  entertain  the  large  fam- 
ily that  is  being  cared  for  at  the  home, 
on   tha  afternoon   of  Labor  day. 

There  will  be  games  and  various  kinds 
of  amusements,  and  after  the  entertain- 
ment refreshments,  including  ice  cream 
and  cake,  will  be  served. 

Among  the  guests  expected  are  Miss 
Helen  Keller  and  Mrs  John  Macey, 
trustees    of    the   home. 

BJSSTCN    WASS.)   TRANSCRIPT. 


Tuesday,   Sept.  3,    1907. 
DEAF    MUTES    ENJOYED    HOLIDAY 


At   the    New   England   Home    These    Af- 
flicted People  Had  a  Party 


The  absence    of    Miss   Helen   Keller,    who 
nad    been    expected,    proved    a   great    disap- 
pointment  to   those  participating  in   a  cele- 
bration  of   Labor    Day   given    by   the   mem- 
bers  of    the   New    England    Home    for   Deaf 
Mutes   at  .Everett,    in  honor  of   Miss  Keller 
and  Mrs.  John  Macy,  trustees  of  the  Home 
Although   Miss  Keller  could   not  be  present 
on  account  of  the  rain,  that  did  not  prevent 
the    rest    from   having  a    real    old-fashioned 
party,    with    refreshments    and    all    sorts    of 
games    and    merriment.      Mrs.    Margaret    J 
Magennis   and   Mrs.    Ella    H.    Harris  of    the 
board   of   managers  joined   with  .the   twelve 
deaf   mutes    of    the    Home    in   playing   blind 
man's    buff    and    dumb    crambo    with    their 
deaf    guests,    and    In    performing   slelgbt-of- 
hand  tricks.     One  very  old  mute,  struggling 
card  for  some  means  of  expressing  his  hap- 
piness on    the   festive  occasion,   was  at   last 
inspired  to  write  on  a  pad  the  words    "God 
bless    our    home,"    and    these    he    showed    to 
i   everyone  with  many  signs  of  pleasure 

The  New  England  Home  for  Doaf  Mutes 
■  (aged,  blind  or  infirm),  is  the  only  home  of 
tne  sort  In  New  England.  There  are  twelve 
deaf  mutes,  one  of  them  blind  also,  and  all 
of  them  over  sixty-five  years  of  age;  yet 
all  of  them  are  able  to  assist  the  matron 
about  the  household.  Tne  Institution  is 
charitable,  and  was  started  in  1901  by  Mrs 
Magennis,  who  placed  two  deaf  mutes  to 
board  in  a  private  family  in  Allston.  In 
1905  tne  house  at  112  Fremont  avenue,  Ev- 
i  erett,  where  they  have  a  view  of  Revere 
Beach  and  the  ocean,  was  bought.  The 
managers  hope  to  sell  this  property  soon 
and    buy   a   home  on   a   car   line,   where   the 

■•"   "will   be   able   to  e nettling  going 

on."  «■*• 
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Tuesday,   Sept.   3,   1907. 

EVERETT.  *"     ' 

The  inmates  of  the  New  England 
home  for  deaf,  dumb  and  bliusLjnutes 
were  entertained  yesterday  by  Mrs  Mar- 
garet G.  Magennis  and  Mrs  Ella  H. 
Harris  of  the  board  of  managers,  who 
visited  the  home  at  112  Fremont  av, 
Mt  Washington  district,  and  arranged 
games  and  a  program.  The  inmates 
joined    with    apparent    pleasure    in    the 

games     of    blind    man's     huff    a.i    n 
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Elizabeth  gf^oumama  (Carmen 
S$va7  Starts  Cosmopolitan 
Institution  for  the  Sight- 
less; Writes  of  Her  Work 


[By  a  Special  Correspondent] 
ELDORA,  la.,  Sept.  4.— Queen  Eliza- 
both,  who  reigns  over  5,000,000  loyal  sub- 
jects in  far  away  Roumania,  and  who  does 
much  literary  work  under  the  nom  do 
plume  of  "Carmen  Sylva,"  has  recently 
established  a  cosmopolitan  blind  colony 
known  as  the  City  of  Light  In  Bucharest, 
Roumania.  She  has  written  to  a  banker 
in  Eldora  about  her  plans,  and  has  invited 
Samuel  Bowman,  a  blind  pianist,  of  Eldora 
to  come  to  Bucharest  and  become  a  member 
of  her  colony.  She  has  taken  a  great  lik- 
ing to  Mr.  Bowman,  and  he  is  considering 
seriously  the  advisability  of  becoming  one 
of  the  first  American  wards  at  the  City  of 
Light. 

Minister  Takes  Interest 
Horace  G.  Knowles,  the  American  min- 
ister of  Bucharest,  the  capital,  has  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  her  majesty, 
and  writes  to  the  Eldora  banker  with  the 
queen's  letter.    He  says  in  part: 

"The  fundamental  principle  of  her  ma- 
jesty's noble  work  Is  to  make  the  blind 
feel  that  they  are  not  merely  dependents 
and  objects  of  charity.  They  are  to  have 
their  own  world,  where  they  will  be  not 
only  happy,  but  useful  and  self-sustaining. 
Already  I  have  seen  enough  to  enable  me 
to  testify  that  what  seems  to  the  unac- 
quainted merely  a  dream,  can,  by  patience, 
geuerosity,  intelligence  and  Christian  char- 
ity, be  made  a  reality.  All  of  these  qual- 
ities and  more  are  possessed  by  the  good 
and  gifted  woman  who  needs  no  crown  to 
make   her  a  queen." 

Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  own  writing  says 
the  City  of  Light  is  called  Vatra  Lumln- 
oasa.  at  Bucharest.  Already  there  are 
eighty  members  of  the  colony,  with  ten 
languages,  seven  confessions  of  faith  and 
thirteen  trades.  She  says  that  one  man, 
although  blind,  has  invented  a  new  printing 
machine,  and  an  English  woman,  blind 
seven  years,  attends  to  the  correspondence. 

Queen  Writes  Letter 

Queen  Elizabeth  In  part,  says  in  her  letter 
to  her   Eldora   banker    friend: 

"I  know  your  friend  will  so  happy.  They 
all  laugh  and  sing,  so  that  persons  in  the 
street  stop  to  listen  to  the  songs  and 
sounds  of  real  joy.  They  are  like  one  fam- 
ily. It  is  so  nice  and  so  sweet  and  I  am 
so  happy  among  them.  I  took  supper  there 
the  other  night,  and  they  all  sang  most 
beautifully  the  thanksgiving  instead  of  only 


i 


«avlng  a  praver.  The  words  have  been  ar- 
ranged so  that  they  may  suffice  for  any 
1  without  giving  offense  to  any. 
"The  other  day  a  Macedonian  arrived  after 
a  six-days'  journey,  and  he  was  no  happy. 
He  had  undertaken  the  journey  alone.  The 
American  minister  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  the  City  of  Light. " 

«.  V.  AflierFcan 

sp-7  wm_ 

CHILD  PET  OF  BRONX 

HAS  FLORAL  BURIAL 

Playmates  liay  Buds  on  Bier  of  Blind 
|  Deaf  Mute. 

Pke  ;*ily  of  nine-year-old  Minnie  Morgan. 
of  jfo.  1700  Washington  avenue,  In  the 
Bronx,  -was  buried  yesterday  after  ceremo- 
nies as  remarkable  as  the  life  of  the  child 
had  been.  From  miles  around  her  home 
children  flocked,  bearing  buds  and  flowers 

Minnie,  who  for  the  past  year  was  deaf, 

dumb  — ■'  N|Hfli    f""1   '""'"    tUe  pet  oC  tbe 
nelghborhooTfr 

A  fall  two  yean  ago  Induced  a  disease 
which  necessitated  an  operation.  It  was 
performed  in  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  re- 
sulted In  the  deprivation  of  the  girls. 
power  of  Tision    hearing  and  speech.  4 
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FIVE  LONG  YEARS, 

E  LIGHT 


With 
Fin 


estored  Vision  a  Woman 
ds  Many  Changes  Have 
Taken  Place. 


MANY  OLD  LANDMARKS  GONE 


Strickenbllnd  five  years  ago,  a  Pitts- 
burgh worrBWf-had  her  sight  restored  a 
day  or  two  ago.  A  simple  enough  state- 
ment, that;  but  to  the  one  regarding 
whom  it  is  made  it  represents  a  half 
decade  of  patience  and  pathos  and  trag- 
edy and  trembling  faith  and  trust  in 
'God— sublime  submissive,  though  now 
and  then  hard  tried— and  final  gratitud  • 
—a  gratitude  that  few  may  know.  And 
through  the  years  of  darkness  there  is 
the  memory  of  a  lasting  light  that  made 
endurable  the  gloom— the  light  of  con- 
jugal affection,  the  sort  of  love  that 
sanctifies. 

They  are  no  longer  young,  this  faith- 
ful couple  whose  patience  has  been  given 
its  reward.  But  even  age.  which  more  or 
leas  expects  the  ills  that  now  and  then 
'lie  concomitants  of  years,  would 
fain  look  out  upon  the  passing  world 
with  eyes  undimmed  until  the  final  black- 
shall  have  come.  Not  one  of  us 
but  gives  up  life  unwillinglv.  no  matter 
though  the  spirit,  struggling  to  be  brave, 

shall   say:    "Thy   will   be   done."   And   life 
is    light. 

With  sickness  came  the  going  of  the 
light  for  this  woman,  who  has  been  a 
resident  of  Pittsburgh  nearly  all  her  life. 
The  shock  made  recovery  for  a  time 
seem  dubious.  But  the  will  was  strong 
and  patient.  They  bade  her  hope,  telling 
her  that  skill  could  bring  about  a  cure. 
K  was  only  a  passing  darkness,  they 
assured  her,  that  soon  would  leave  th<~ 
light  more  welcome.  She  heard  and  sh> 
heeded   and   she   hoped. 

But  as  the  days  went  by  and  eacr 
effort  seemed  more  futile  than  the  on« 
preceding  it,  despair  began  to  creep  intc 
her  heart.  The  faithful  husband,  man- 
like, pleaded  with  her  to  be  brave  whei 
he  could  not  confess  that  he  himself  had 
almost  lost  his  hope.  She  smiled  hei 
thanks  to  him,  but  there  was  pity  often 
shown  In  the  moving  features  that  the 
eyes  could  not  show,  for  she  felt  that 
there  was  no  hope,  although  she  wouid 
not    pain    another   by   admitting   it 

Bui  there  came  a  day  When  a  last  su- 
preme test  was  to  be  made.  With  new 
courage  in  her  heart  and  a  praver  upon 
her  lips,  she  went  to  the  office  of  a 
well-known  oculist  and  submitted  to  what 


was  n    new   life,    new    hope,    or   the 

continued  misery  of  (he  dark.  And  after 
the  operation,  by  Which  double  cataracts 
were  removed,  when  they  removed  the 
bandages  to  permit  the  first  deadened 
tight  to  strike  her  weakened  eyes,  she 
saw  the  ray  which  had  been  missing  for, 
so  long.  Now  with  the  aid  Of  special 
glasses  she  is  beginning  to  take  up  the 
threads  of  daily  existence  where  they 
had    become   tangled    five    years    before. 

Guided  by  her  husband,  she  has  been 
visiting  different  parts  of  the  city  she 
used  to  know  so  well,  but  many  (if  which 
are  now  so  changed  she  has  to  look 
again  before  she  realizes  where  she  is. 
Even  five  years,  so  seeming  short  a 
splice  of  time,  makes  wondrous  changes 
in  the  growth  of  a  metropolis.  Astound- 
ing are  those  changes  when  thev  are 
seen  by  one  as  among  the  first  objects 
of    restored    vision. 

"Only  those  who  have  had  their  eyes 
closed  by  an  impenetrable  veil  and  are 
dependent  on  the  goodness  of  others  for 
every  move  can  realize  what  five  years 
of  alternating  hope  and  despair  imply," 
said  the  happy  woman.  "It  all  seems  too 
good  to  be  real  and  I  am  like  a  child 
again.  I  have  been  renewing  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  city  where  nearly 
all    my   life   has   been    spent. 

"What   changes   have   occurred  in  these 
hve    years!      Old    landmarks    have    been 
Obliterated  and   now   I   see  towering   sky- 
scrapers  where    were   modest   buildings   I 
jsed    to   know.     The    remodeled    Carnegie 
nstitute,      the     Technical      schools,      new 
heaters.  McCreery's  and  other  big  stores 
ill   are  strange  to  me.     It  is  as  if  I  had 
uddenly    been    dropped    into    a    strange 
Ity  where  all  was  wonderful.    The  many 
utomobiles,    so    common    to    others,    are 
wonderful  to  me.     My  old  church  is  gone 
nd   in   its   stead   is   the  elegant   structure 
n  the  old  Penn  grant  in   Sixth  street. 
"I  have  cried  with  happiness  and  grat 
ude   when   I    thought   of   it   all.     God   i 
ood    indeed." 
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NO  BROOM  MACHINES 

FOR  BLINJBJWORKMEN 



Chicago-Federation  of  Labor  Opposes 


At!  of 
Devices  for  State  Institution. 


■IntrofuflflJh'  of    Labor    Saving 


Chicago,  111.,  Saturday.— Brooms  made: 
by  the  ^"Aiiil1"*-  "n  he  protected  against] 
the'enfrt^climent  of  labor  saving  machin-| 
ery  if  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  i 
has  its   way. 

The    delegate   of     the     Broom     Makers'  | 
Union  asked  the  federation  to  take  action! 
condemning  the  installation  of  labor  sav-j 
!ng  machinery   Jn    the  broom  making   de- 
partment of  the  institution  for  the  blind.  | 

"Our  union  has  never  objected  to  the! 
products  of  the  blind,"  said  he.  "Wei 
have  always  thought  that  broom  making 
was  one  of  the  industries  In  which  the 
blind  could.  In  a  measure,  (be  successful. 
Our  union  has  her-etofore  done  all  in  its 
power  to  assist  rather  than  hinder  the 
afforts  of  this  unfortunate  class,  tout  the 
Introduction  of  labor  saving  machinery 
will  work  a  hardship  rather  (than  an  as- 
sistance to  them    and  we  are  opposed  to  it. 

'Tf  the  institution  doubles  its  output  by 
:he  introduction  of  labor  saving  devices  it 
will  be  with  seeing  help  and  not  wHh.  the 
>lind.  To  take  the  blind  away  from  the 
vork  of  making  a  broom  and  limit  their 
efforts  to  stripping  the  hroomcorn  and 
>therwlse  -preparing  it  for  the  workmen 
vould  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
>oses  for  which  the  institution  was 
i  tar  ted. 

"It  would  not  he  right  to  treat  this  in- 
stitution as  penal  Institutions  are  treated. 
The  Inmates  are  not  criminal,  and  to  ex- 
ploit them  in  the  interests  of  profit  is  de- 
'Idedlv  wrong.  The  Federation  of  Labor 
mould  use  every  effort  to  see  that  the 
land  work  of  the  blind  is  vroiGctsiiiihmmmm 
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Wednesday.    Sept.    11,    190?,    . 
A     BLIND     POET'S     FATE 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  poignant 
and  pitiful  letter  written  than  that  In 
which  Morris  Rosenfeld,  the  poet  of  lat- 
ter-day Jewry,  and  of  the  proletariat, 
Jewish  and  Gentile,  denies  the  report  of 
his  death.  "I  am  forced  to  declare  that 
I  am  still  alive,"  he  writes,  "although 
death  would  be  far  preferable  to  my 
present  condition."  Blindness  has  over- 
taken Rosenfeld,  and  its  accompaniment 
of  poverty  for  himself  and  his  wife  and 
children  has  wrung  from  his  heart  a  cry 
of  anguish.  "I  live  in  eternal  darkness," 
he  says,  "for  I  am  blind.  The  light  of 
day  has  left  me,  and  only  misery  re- 
mains. The  bourgeoisie,  in  their  splendid 
palaces,  pretended  to  have  heard  nothing 
of  the  songs  of  the  proletariat,  and  only 
my  brethren,  whom  the  echo  of  my  muse 
had  reached,  sought  me  in  order  to  assist 
their  blind  bard." 

It  is  inconceivable  that  Rosenfeld's  let- 
ter will  pass  unheeded  by  the  wealthy 
members  of  the  Jewish  community,  re- 
marks a  writer  in  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  whose  care  for  their  poorer 
brethren  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  The 
poet's  letter  is  full  of  bitter  reproaches 
and  lamentations,  which  are  not  inexcus- 
able in  the  circumstances.  He  complains 
of  the  reports  of  his  death,  and  adds: 
"Is  not  the  misery  and  suffering  enough 
which  I  have  to  endure  on  account  of  my 
blindness?  Does  not  my  poverty,  from 
which  my  six  children  have  to  suffer  so 
much,  cause  me  sufficient  pain?  There 
were  patrons  and  co-religionists  who 
looked  after  me.  Now  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  their  modest  circumstances,  they 
gave  me  material  assistance. 

"I  can  produce  accounts  to  show  that  I 
restricted  my  expenses  to  the  most  neces- 
sary things.  But  my  illness  prevented 
me  from  paying  the  $800  which  I  owed 
for  the  rent  of  ray  little  house.  I  got  into 
the  hands  of  the  usurers,  who  took  my 
dwelling  away  from  me,  and  turned  me 
and  my  family  into  the  streets.  My  wife, 
my  children  and  I  were  in  danger  of 
dying  of  starvation.  But  my  cup  of 
misery  was  not  yet  full.  Malicious  cal- 
umny published  the  news  of  my  death  in 
order  that  my  few  patrons  might  with- 
draw   their   help." 

Then  follows  the  ironic  declaration 
that  he  is  still  alive,  and  a  complaint  that 
he  has  not  received  as  much  as  he  should 
have  done  from  the  sale  of  his  books. 

"The  publishers  of  my  poems,"  he  says, 
"have  had  them  translated  into  all  lan- 
guages without  paying  me  a  farthing. 
Now  that  they  have  heard  the  news  of  my 
death  they  send  wreaths  to  be  placed  on 
the  grave  of  the  blind  singer,  in  order 
that  they,  the  wealthy,  may  be  able  to 
say  that  they  'have  paid  the  tribute  of 
their  admiration.  But  henceforth  I  and 
my  children  will  thank  only  those  who 
sacrificed  their  last  crust  of  bread  to 
help    us." 

The  Jewish  Chronicle  publishes  a 
translation  of  a  characteristic  example 
of  Rosenfeld's  muse,  entitled  "The  Mil- 
lionaire of  Tears."     It  reads: 

In    truth,    no    golden    Instrument 

Tunes   up   my   voice   to   song; 
No  nod   from   a   superior   power 

Bids   pass   the    strings    along. 
But    the    slave   who    sighs    and    the   slave    who 
groans 

Wake  songs  within  my  breast, 
And  a  burning  hymn  Is  born  in  me 

For  my    brothers   sore   oppressed. 

For    that   I    die    before    my    time; 

For    that,    all    spent,    I    live. 
What    token   of    their   gratitude 

Can  these  poor  people  give  ? 
For    floods    of    tears    they    give    a    tear; 

How   else   can   they    repay? 
I    am    a   millionaire    of    tears, 

And  millions   weep   away! 

Perhaps  the  most  terribly  humiliating 
passage  in  Rosenfeld's  painful  letter  is 
that  in  which  he  offers  to  produce  ac- 
counts to  prove  his  present  position  is 
not  due  to  extravagant  living.  The  Jew- 
ish Chronicle  offers  to  forward  any  sums 
which  may  be  entrusted  to  its  care,  and 
there  is  'hardly  any  douibt  that  a  generous 
response  will  be  made  by  the  community 
hereSiul  in  the  United  States.  
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BLIi  SOCIETY  ^'QueenFoundsBJimiColoriy; 
t  rniniu         Asks  an  American  to  Join 

I  FRIDAY    su 


\^ 


An  informal  reception  will  be  held 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Blind  Associa- 
tion Friday  evening  for  Mr.*.  Elinor 
Chapman,  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion, recently  returned  from  the  na- 
tional convention  in  Boston.  Mrs. 
Chapman  will  make  a  report  of  the 
meeting,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
quarters  of  the  association  in  the  Lud- 
low street  Arcade. 

Short  talks  and  a  varied  program 
will   follow   Mrs.    Chapman's    report. 


*24    Washington     Street,    Boston,     Mass. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  as 
Second    Class    Mail   Matter) 

^^NDAyTTePTEMBER  16,  1907 
CASSIE    CHADWICK    BLIND 

Nervous   Collapse   at   Penitentiary   De- 
stroys   Her    Eyesight 

Columbus.  C.  Sept.  16-Mrs.  Cassie  V. 
Chadwick.  who  swindled  banks  and  capital- 
ists out  of  millions  in  loans  on  bogus  securi- 
ties was  stricken  with  a  nervous  collapse 
at  the  penitentiary  today  which  has  left  her 
blind  Her  condition  is  serious  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  prison  physicians  that  she 
will  never  live  to  serve  out  her  ten  years 
sentence,  two  years  of  wfich  she  has  com- 
pleted. 


THE     WELLSPRING 


Vol.  lxiv.    No.  37 


Psychic  Blindness 


TUFRE    are    two    kinds    of    blindness, 
say    the    psvchologists,    physical    and 
spiritual.     The  one  who  is  physically 
blind    cannot    see    any    objects    with    his 
eves:    one    who    is    spiritually    blind    can- 
not  discern    the    meaning    of    the    things 
that      are      brought      before      his      mind. 
There   were    a   great   many   who    saw    the 
handwriting  upon  the  wall  that  so  fright- 
ened    Belshazzar     and     his     guests      but 
Daniel   was   the   only   one   who   could   in- 
terpret it      "Ye  know  how  to  discern  the 
face    of    the    heaven."    said    Jesus    to    the 
psychically     blind     Pharisees     and     Sad- 
ducees;  "but  ye  cannot  discern  the  signs 
of  the  times." 

In   old    times   the   prophets  were   called 
"seers"     simply     because     their     spiritual 
vision  was  opened  to  see  the  workings  of 
God    in    all    things   pertaining  to  his   peo- 
ple    The  Israelites  themselves  often  were 
so   psychically   blind    that   they   killed   the 
prophets    for    attempting    to    show    them 
the    clearlv    revealed    will    of    God.       1  he 
Saviour  himself  was  crucified  because  the 
Jews,  though  they  witnessed  his  wonder- 
ful works,  were  unable  to  see  m  bun  the 
Messiah    of   their    hi  p<  s.      Said    Peter   to 
them,  "I   know  that    in   ignorance  ye  did 
it    as  did  also  your  rulers." 

It  is  a  great  calamity  to  be  physically 
blind,' but 'a  still  greater  one  to  be  with- 
out spiritual  vision,  When  in  looking 
uoon  a  fine  landscape,  one  sees  onlj  its 
fitness     for     agricultural     purposes,     and 


CARMEN    SYLVIA,  QUEEN   OF    ROUMANIA 


Eldora,  Iowa.  September  3.— Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Roumania,  who  has  won 
considerable  literary  distinction  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  "Carmen  Sylva,"  has 
written  a  banker  of  this  city  in  reference 
to  the  cosmopolitan  colony  for  the  blind 
which  she  has  recently  founded,  under 
the  title  of  "The  City  of  Light," 

Queen  Elizabeth  has  also  invited  Sam- 
uel  Bowman,    a   blind   pianist,    of   Eldora, 


to   become    a  member   of   her  colony. 

Horace  G.  Knowles,  American  minister 
to  Roumania,  has  written  from  Bucha- 
rest to  tho  banker  here,  praising  the 
Queen's  new  venture.     He  says  in  part: 

"I  know  of  no  one  in  this  world  who 
has  so  much  tender  sympathy  for  unfor- 
tunates and  who  is  doing  so  much  in  a 
practical  way  to  make  them  not  onl 
comfortable,  but  also  happy  and  coj 
tented." 


in   a 

onla 
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never  thinks  lovingly  of  Him  who  made 
it,  he  is  psychically  blind.  Because  one 
cannot  behold  God  in  all  things,  he  be- 
comes bare,  sordid,  corrupt.  If  he  had 
the  vision  to  see  the  invisible  God  stand- 
ing right  by  him,  the  thief,  the  burglar, 
the  murderer,  would  be  unable  to  lift  a 
hand  to  do  evil.  So  you  see,  much  de- 
pends upon  your  having  spiritual  vision. 
If  you  feel  that  in  you  it  is  dim,  cultivate 
it,  and  ask  God  to  open  your  eyes  that 
you  may  behold  the  wondrous  things  in 
nature  and  in  his  law,  and  that  you  may 
see    himself. 
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MRS  CHADWICK 


Stricken  While  Talking  With  Son,  hot 
Is  Likely  to  Regain  Sight. 


COLUMBUS,  O,  Sept  16— While  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  her  son  in 
the  women's  department  of  the  Ohio 
penitentiary,  where  she  has  been  con- 
fined the  last  two  years,  serving  a  10- 
year  .sentence  for  wrecking  the  Oberlin 
national  bank,  Mrs  Cassie  Chadwick, 
former  witch  of  finance,  who  repre- 
sented herself  as  the  natural  daughter 
of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  victimized 
dozens  of  Ohio  and  eastern  bankers  and 
capitalists  to  the  extent  of  millions 
through  loans  on  bogus  securities  and 
jewelry,  suffered  a  nervous  collapse  that 
almost  cost  her  life  and  left  her  tempo- 
rarily, at  least,  stone  blind. 

She  was  carried  to  the  hospital  in  the 
female  department  by  her  son  ana 
women  attendants,  and  Dr  Garrett,  the 
day  physician,  was  immediately  sum- 
moned. When  Dr  Garrett  arrived  Mrs 
xiwiek  was  lying  on  a  bed  in  the 
hoeWteLin  a  chill. 


Although  she  was  conscious  and  very 

quiet  mentally,  her  circulation  was  al- 
most stopped  and  she  was  blind.  Dr 
Garrett  immediately  administered  nitro- 
glycerine and  gave  her  hot  whisky. 

Wild  with  anxiety  her  son,  who  had 
come  down  from  Cleveland  to  visit  her 
and  who  is  very  devoted  to  her,  stood 
over  the  bed,  urging  the  physician  to 
do  his  best  to  save  her.  Under  the 
strong-  restoratives  Mrs  Chadwick  re- 
vived in  about  20  minutes  and  resume! 
her  normal  state,  although  she  was  very 
v/eak  and  Pisjhtless. 

DJ  Garrett  says  that  she  is  a  neu- 
rasthenic, and  that  her  nervous  system 
is  in  utter  collapse.  He  said  that  the 
collapse  was  due  to  the  strain  which 
she  underwent  during  her  son's  visi* 
He  says  that  she  has  a  very  nervous 
neart,  and  that  any  excitement  brings 
on  ^n  exaggerated  nervous  attack. 
rc.o„e-phys,lcians  believe  that  the  blind- 
ness  is   only  temporary,   but   thev  have 

SUitUnt"8^   Wh°  are  admi^er- 


£rVEir?QQL  DAILY  .ppsv. 
AND    MEKCUKY, 

SEPTEMBjBB:    7,    1907. 

the  catholic  blind  asylum, 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  POST  AND  MEECUrT. 

Sir,— I  shall  bo  much  obliged  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  acknowledge,  through  your 
columns,  the  kindness  of  the  New  Brighton 
Tower  Company  in  giving  each,  year  a  day's 
amusement  to  the  inmates  of  the  Liverpool 
Catholic  Blind  Asylum.  The  Tower  Com- 
pany has  done  this  for  several  years,  and  tha^ 
pleasure  given  to  the  blind  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  them.  The  sensations  of  the  blind 
are  so  limited  in  their  scope  that  the  influence 
|  of  such  occasions  is  much  greater  on  them 
than  on  sighted  persons,  and  the  educational 
effects,  as  well  as  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
outing,   are  of  great  value. — Yours,   &c, 

W.  ERNEST  TAYLOR, 
Hon.     Treasurer,    Liverpool    Catholic    Blind 
Asylum. . 
Liverpool,   September  6,  1907. 

EVENING    STANDARD 
AND    ST.    JAMES'S    GAZETTE. 
SEPT.    1%    1D07. 

A    Queen    and    the    Blind    Tuner. 

J.  W.  Lawson,  of  Armley,  Leeds,  a  piano- 
forte tuner,  who  is  blind,  is  completing  an 
inlaid  mahogany  drawing-room  table  for  the 
Queen  of  Rmvmania.  This  is  the  second  order 
of  the  kind.  Her  Majesty  is  forming  a 
colony  for  the  blind  at  Bakharet,  and  she  has 
requested  Mr.  Lawson  to  visit  Rouniania  and 
instruct  the  blind  in  the  work  iii  which  he  is 
so  very  expert.     Mr.  Lawson  has  consented. 

MOTitras.  0.  -  Part 


'Can   a   blind   man   hold    office  in   Ohio? 

That  is  the  question  asked  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Thompson  in  a  communi- 
cation received  from  Lancaster  Friday 
morning. 

It  seems  there  is  a  blind  man  a  can- 
didate for  the  city  cftw^erWitT^aT'ci ty, 
and  he  has  no  opposition  in  the  pri- 
maries; if  nominated  and  elected,  can  he 
gerve?    was    the    poser    to    be    answered. 

Secretary  Thompson  replied  that 
While  as  an  individual  he  had  no  doubt 
is    to    the    eligibility    of    the    man,    that 

is  secretary  of  state  he  had  no  right  to 
ass  upon  the  qualifications  of  an  offl- 
If  he  decided  that  a  blind  man  could 
ot  hold  the  job  of  councilman,  he 
night,  by  the  same  authority,  declare 
hat  a  man  with  but  one  arm  could  not 
erve. 
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DR.  GRENFELL  WRITES       <T 
OF  LIFE  IN  LABRADOR 


Menib^rs^fitfJflVtiinowtflVjren'fell   So- 

oiety^wfiiTerefcted    in    Letter 

From    Missionary. 

The    members    of    tbe    Baltimore    Gren- 
fell     Society    arc    Interested    in     a     letter 
from    Labrador    written    by    Dr.    Wilfred 
T.     Grenfell,     to    help     whose     \vork    the 
society    was    founded.     Dr.     Grenfell    has 
gained   a   worldwide  reputation  by   reason 
of  his   self -sacrificing   efforts   for   tbe   bet-i 
ferment  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  fish- 
ermen   along    the    seacoast    of    Labrador, 
lie  was   in   Baltimore   last  February,   and 
during   his   stay    lectured   on   his   work   at 
McCoy  Hall. 

Soon  after  his  lecture  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Barton  Jacobs  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Win.  H.  Buckler  became  interested  in 
his  work  aud  were  among  the  principal 
workers  for  the  formation  of  the  Gn-u- 
fell  Society,  which  has  for  it$  object 
the  raising  of  funds  with  which  to  con- 
tinue tbe  work  Dr.  Grenfell  has  mapped 
out  and  bas  begun.  Dr.  Grenfell's  letter 
Was  written  while  he  was  in  North  Lab 
rador,  on  board  the  steamship  Strath-  ( 
cona.  It  Is  dated  August  14  and  is,  in 
part,   as  follows: 

While  we  were  taking  wharf  sticks 
aboard  at  our  next  port  of  call  a  large 
Iceberg  which  hud  drifted  into  the  cove 
collapsed  with  the  roar  of  a  cannon,  scat- 
tering the  ice  into  morsels  all  around  our 
ship.  There  are  only  three  families  liv- 
ing here,  all  unmistakably  Irish  in  name, 
vivacity  and  bospitality.  One  had  nine 
children  and  one  six.  A  steamer  had 
called  in  this  place  early  in  the  season, 
and  had  dropped  a  family  for  the  fishing 
who  were  carrying  the  infection  of  scar- 
let fever.  The  result  had  been  disasr 
trous.  and  we  had  a  peck  of  trouble  be'*- 
fore  leaving.  Moreover,  I  had  to  carry 
off  the  father  of  the  nine  with  commenc- 
ing spinal  curvature  and  inability  to 
walk. 

I  now  moved  down  to  the  next  house, 
where  were  only  six  little  ones,  and  hav- 
ing finished  swabbing  out  throats  and 
dressing  swollen  necks,  and  lecturing  on 
future  disinfection,  I  offered  the  sugges- 
tion, "Would  you  like  me  to  help  vou 
out  of  this  to  America?"  "Why.'-  replied 
the  father  at  once,  "it  is  only  two  years 
we've  come  here,  and  we  like  it  better 
than  Boston,  anyhow."  He  added- 
"Please  God,  we  shall  be  well  off  in  a 
year  or  two."  Support  to  this  conten- 
tion was  afforded  us  yesterday  at  an- 
other group  of  islands  150  miles  north  of 
the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  well  out  in  the 
Bolar  Atlantic. 

We  had  been  holding  evening  services 
in  a  settler's  house.  He  was  the  father 
of  12  children,  10  alive  and  well— 8  big 
boys.  Some  years  ago  he  moved  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  tried  all  sorts  of  work  but 
could  make  no  headway,  and  having  a 
little  money  left,  after  18  months,  came 
back  to  Labrador.  He  has  now  a  tine 
winter  house  in   the  bay. 

We  have  Just  sent  to  our  north  hospital 
a  quaint  little  couple  we  picked  up  last 
week.  Two  little  girls  of  three  years 
old,  twins,  and  exactly  alike,  black 'hair 
brown  faces,  etc.— alas,  both  born  blind 
Hi  bom  eyes!  It  was  quaint  to  see  these 
children  in  a  nearly  dark  little  room  try- 
ing to  see  my  pet  spaniel,  who  had  come 
into  the  room.  They  somehow  knew  his 
whereabouts  and  unerringly  ran  over  to 
find  him.  Afraid  to  touch  him  thev 
stood  with  their  hands  behind  their 
backs  stooping  dose  over  him  and  twist- 
ing their  beads  sideways  and  every  other 
way  to  try  and  make  out  his  shi>pe. 
The  r  father  died  last  winter,  and  their 
mother  is  lending  out  her  other  little 
girl  and  coming  to  see  If  we  can  cure 
them  of  the  double  cataracts.  Blind  folk 
In   Labrador  are   not  common,   but   we  are 

hZJ0'.1"*,!,0  ,galn  ad"»«sioti  for  two 
hopelessly  blind  young  men  into  the 
splenoi.i  Hom^Jfu-  HH—HiuMJpt  Halifax, 
though  there  seems  at  p.eseiif  little  hope 
of  success  Only  last  week  I  was  called 
to  an  old  fellow  living  with  his  wife  and 
1  tie  girl  on  the  steep,  craggy  sido  of  an 
island  harbor.  His  two  sons  had  died 
and  he  himself  had  gone  blind  "teeto- 
tally.  How  he  managed  to  avoid  fallinc 
off  the  perch  on  which  his  house  stood 
every  time  he  stirred  out  and  rolling 
Off  over  the  cliff  Into  the  sea  I  cam,. .7 
Imagine.  He,  too,  we  could  nor  , 
end  I  know  of  no  hlind  asylum  that 
would  welcome  an  aged  fisherman  a 
clean,  tidy  house  spoke  volumes  of  Whit 
it   might    have   been. 


BLIND  VETERAN  IS  WHEELED 

TO  BOOTH  TO  CAST  HIS  VOTE 


JOSEPH    K.  STILLWELL. 


Joseph  K.  Stillwell,  70  years  old  an.l 
a  veteran  of  the  First  West  Virginia 
oavarly,  which  fought  on  the  Union 
side  during  the  civil  war.  was  wheeled 
from  Detroit  sanitarium  this  morning 
to  cast  his  vote  at  the  hooth  at  Fourth 
and  Lamed  streets.  Stillwell  has 
been  blind  for  30  years,  as  a  result  of 
his  service  in  the  army,  but  he  keeps 
up  remarkably  well  on  all  the  politi- 


cal questions  of  the  day,  whether  they  "♦ 
concern  the  city,  state  or  nation.  He 
is  a  stanch  republican  and  feels  that 
It  is  his  solemn  duty  to  exercise  his  pre- 
rogative as  a  citizen.  The  ballots  were 
lvad  to  him  by  an  inspector  and  he  in- 
dicated clearly  how  he  wished  to  vote. 
H?  was  against  all  the  street  railwav 
extensions,  except  the  one  providing 
for  the  line  out  Hamilton  boulevard. 
H*  is  a  native  of  Morgantown.  W.  Va. 
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John  Schall,  Blind  Newsboy,  Builds  House  W ,  h         m  Hands 


JOHN  SCHALL,  blind  news  vender, 
house  builder  and  apostle  of  cheer- 
fulness. 
He  stands  at  the  corner  of  Smith- 
field  street  and  Third  avenue,  a  familiar 
sight  to  the  ten  of  thousands  of  the  pedes- 
trians of  the  great  city  as  he  cries  "Paper, 
sir,"  and  gazes  with  sightless  orbs — or  so 
it  seems— on  the  throbbing,  pulsating  life 
that  swarms  all  around  him.  A  unique 
figure  in  the  hurly-burly  of  Pittsburg  not 
one  person  out  of  every  thousand  who 
6ees  him  knows  of  his  wonderful  accom- 
plishments. For  he  has  built  his  own 
hous  i. 

"You  see  it  was  this  way,"  he  explained 
to  the  writer,  "I  had  to  have  a  house 
to  live  in,  and  rents  are  so  blasted  high 
I  Baid  Id  myself  'John  Schaal  you  must 
build  a  house.'  Carpenters  too  are  getting 
such  high  wages  that  1  couldn't  afford  to 
have  them  do  the  work.  So  i  had  to  do 
it  myself. 

So,  it  wasn't  hard  work  for  I've  done  a 
lot  of  carpentering  in  my  tune  and  anj 
bandy  with  tools.  1  got  a  friend  to  plumb 
iqi  the  house  and  see  it  was  straight,  but 
1  did  most  of  the  work.  When  a  fellow 
iiasn  t  got  eyes  lie  must  use  his  brains.  [ 
look  a  nail  and  by  using  a  square  maiked 
the  board.-  so  1  could  leel  aloii"  the  nark 
and  •  I  sawed  oh'  right.     That  ain't 

no  great  stunt  to  do.  Then  when  1  nailed 
them  on  I  felt  along  the  corner  of  the 
bouse  ii   the  nails  were  in  straight 

lines.     There's    no   use   of  a   fellow    dtung 
ib    unless    he    does    it    like   a    workman. 
And    I'm    no    slouch    when    it    comes    to 
building   a    housi 

Johns   domicile   is   located  in  Mt.  Leb- 
anon,   just    off    of    Capitol   avenue,    which 
•  down  to  the  orookhne  and  Chajalaroi 
it    cars,    and    which    is    reached    By    a 
climb    up   the   hill.      While  it   is  not 
of  palatial  size  or  ornartenesa  it  is  a  com- 
fortable little  house,  built  with  surprising 
workmanship   and    accuracy.      It    is   also   a 
standing    object    lesson    bl    what    a    Mind 
man   can    dp.     Had    the    newsy    posa-ssed 
the  full  use  of  his  eyes  he  could  not  have 
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done  a  better  job.  The  house  is  about 
twelve  feet  square  and  consists  of  one 
room  and  an  attic.  It  has  a  gable  roof. 
John  is  now  ready  to  build  another  room 
on  the  front  so  that  when  completed  the 
building  will  be  of  ver}-  respectable  size. 

A  few  months  ago  John  took  it  unto 
himself  to  annex  a  better  half.  "T  his 
thing  of  a  fellow  bunking  and  living  all 
to  himself  is  rotten,"  he  explained  when 
relating  his  matrimonial  venture.  "I've 
been  tossing  around  from  pillar  to  post  for 
a  good  many  moons,  and  it's  me  for  the 
harness.  I'd  advise  all  young  fellows  to 
get  married.  Then  you  have  some  place  to 
go  to.  Now,  1  leave  home  in  the  morning 
at  5  o'clock,  come  over  to  town  and  get 
my  bunch  of  papers  and  go  down  to  Wood 
street  and  Fourth  avenue  and  get  busy. 
Then  in  the  afternoon  when  the  extras 
£ome  out  I  hike  up  to  Third  avenue  and 
Sinilhheld  street  and  take  my  stand 
against  the  telegraph  pole.  Then  about 
half  iiast  six  I  get  on  a  car  and  go  up 
Inline." 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  things 
about  this,  genius  of  the  news-vending  bus- 
iness is  the  unerring  manner  in  which  he 
-walks  all  over  town  and  hops  on  and  off 
cars.  To  see  him  meander  in  and  out  of 
vehicles,  pedestrians,  poles,  tire  plugs,  and 
gratings  on  the  pavement,  without  so  much 
as  feeling  his  way,  seems  to  prose,  as  ex- 
perts on  the  blind  aver,  that  such  per- 
sons actually  develop  a  sixth  sense.  He 
walks  up  Third  avenue  and  without  feel- 
ing for  his  favorite  post,  always  reaches  it 
and  takes  his  place.  In  the  same  way 
he  proceeds  down  the  street  and  enters  tht 
various  doors  of  hotels,  stores  and  otheJ 
buildings,  never  missing  the  right  one.  \\ 
is  the  same  remarkable  performance  whei 
lie  walks  to  the  box  on  Third  avenue,  or 
which  his  papers  are  kept.  lie  never' 
misses  it.  In  counting  out  papers  lo  new- 
sies he  knows  instinctively  the  name  of 
the  paper,  feeling  the  print  with  his 
lingers. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  is.  but  I  know 
when  there  is  an  object  in  front  of  me," 
said  Schall.  "I  supose  it  comes  from  ex- 
perience. You  sec,  I  have  been  blind 
since  I  was  a'  little  shaver.  }Iv  father 
lived     in  Leechburg.     One  day  I  got   hold 


of  a  nitroglycerin  cap  and  in  trying  to 
open  it  to  see  what  was  in  it  it  exploded 
and  blew  my  eyes  out.  I  never  allow  my 
blindness  to  disturb  my  temper  and  I 
am  as  happy  as  they  make  them.  What's 
the  use  of  worrying  about  things  you  can't 
help?     I  have  to  make  the  best  of  it." 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  Schall  is  a  phi- 
losopher. Nothing  worries  him.  With 
total  loss  of  eyesight,  he  is  more  cheerful 
than  half  of  his  more  fortunate  brethern 
who  possess  the  use  of  both  optics.  He  is 
also  a  man  of  ambition,  for  he  has  written 
books  in  the  blind  language  and  always 
has  his  wife  read  the  daily  papers  to  him. 
Thus  he  kfeeps  informed  of  what  is  going 
on.  He  has  a  good  education,  as  he  at- 
tended the  blind  institute  at  Bellelield  for 
four  years,  but  did  not  graduate,  For  a 
number  of  years  he  worked  at  his  trade  of 
bioommaker.  but  he  said  inside  work  did 
not  agree  with  his  health,  and  he  took  up 
the  business  of  selling  newspapers,  .Now 
every  day,  rain  or  shine,  he  can  be  seen  at 
bis  post,  and  numbers  among  his  patrons 
hundreds  of  business  men  of  all  kinds.  To 
everybody  he  has  a  cheery  "good  morning" 
as  he  hands  them  his  papers. 

Among  Schall's  stanchest  friends  is 
Frank  Berger,  policeman  at  the  corner  of 
Smithfield  street  and  Third  avenue,  who  ■ 
keeps  an  eye  out  for  everybody  who  gets 
gay  with  the  newsy  or  attempts  to  do  him 
up.  At  least  one  man  can  testify  to  this 
for  a  week  ago  he  scrapped  with  Schall  re- 
fusing to  pa v  for  a  paper  and  attempting 
to  push  the  lio v  through  a  window.  When 
the  officer  told  him  to  pay  for  the  paper 
and  leave  the  boy  alone  the  obstreperous 
one,  who  had  had  a  drop  too  much  told 
the  policeman  to  go  to  a  very  warm  cli- 
mate The  result  of  this  little  drama  was 
that  the  man  was  bundled  into  the  patrol 
and  given  a  free  ride. 
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459  BLIND  PERSONS 
GET  $49,  CITY  PENSION 

Wck  McGoy  'Appears  for  the  First 
Time  anfi  at  96  Is  the  Oldest 

Recipient. 

Four  hundred  and  flfty->n.ine  blind  per- 
10ns  .were  »wl«  tappy  yesterday  at  the 
department  of  Charities  in  .Schermerhcrn 
itreet  by  the  payment  of  the  annual  pen- 
sion provided  by  the  city  for  the  blind. 
Eadh  person  this  year  received  $49.  The 
oldest  recipient  was  --Patrick  MaCoy, 
ninety-six  years  old.  This  was  the  first 
■time  he  had  Ibeen  in  line,  an'd  'the  cause  of 
his  blindness  was  old  age. 

The  amount  distributed  by  the  city  -was 
$22,491.  It  is  required  that  every  one  who 
receives  money  should  apply  personally  for 
It,  and  «he  money  is  placed  'in  -the  hands  of 
the  applicant.  A  few  of  them  came  alone, 
but  most  of  them  have  guides'.  The  ap- 
pltoatlons  were  made  some  time  ago  amd 
jjfe  city  authorities  look  up  'all  of  the  cases 
Wo  find  if  they  are  legitimate.  It  was  stated 
yesterday  that  some  fraudulent  applica- 
tions are  made,  but  the  investigators  •-•'• 
ways  find  'them  out  and  only  those  who 
•are  entitled  to  the  money  receive  it. 

The  causes  of  bl'indnese  are  many  and 
varied  and  all  sorts  of  persons  are  rep- 
resented. fPhe  applicants  were  seated  in 
five  large  rooms  <w;hile  Uhey  waited  to  fbe 
caTed  for  'their  money.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  iwere  sightless  they  ap- 
peared i to  be  contented  and  laughed  ant 
joked  among  themselves. 

John  'Hennessy,  deputy  paymaster,  pale 
out  tllre  money  to  the  applicants  as  t'he> 
were  ushered  into  the  room  by  Midhael  A 
"M'ClOarty,  relief  oierk.  A  few  were  unab.-« 
to  attend  the  distribution  on  account  o: 
illness  and  the  money  will  'be  paid  to  then 
at  their  homes.  The  numlber  who  aip| 
ply  ifor  the  pension  is  increasing  ea,:;'- 
year.  L*ast  year  the  pension  was  $31  feJ 
each  person,  ibut  there  was  such  a  largi 
Increase  in  applicants  that  the  approprla 
tlon  did  not  allow  as  Targe  a  pension  thl 
year. 


for    Each    ef   Brooklyn's   459BUnd 
pensioners.  ■*■* 

e  *iW  m  °f  the  city  *°  itB  ^ 

KK    in    the    Borough    of    Brook  yn 

L  in  the  Une  and  eaoh  received  $49. 
Pyear  Sere  were  428  and  the  appro- 
;ion  was  $51.  „  * 
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OLIXD     MUSICIANS. 


Church      Audience      Listens      to      a 
Pleasing    Organ    Recital. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Clarke,  nssisted  by  Mr. 
Raymond  S.  Bradway  of  this  city,  and 
two  vouuet  lndy  pupils  from  the  Institute 
for  u,ie  Blind  at  the  State  capital,  gave 
a  delightful  organ  recital  at  the  Second 
Methodist  Crutch,  in  Burgundy  Btreet, 
Last  night.  Many  persons  from  all  o\  a* 
city  were  present,  and  thoroughly  en- 
joyed Hi"  excellent  music  and  singing, 
ali  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact 
that  those  who  took  part  In  the  recital 
me  blind. 

I'rof.    Tin  ike    when    Introduced    by    Rev. 
A.  Inmnn  Townley,  pastor  of  the  church, 

1    thai    he   had   but   little    time    to 
pare   a    programme,    and    thai    bis   objeel 
would  be  rather  lo  show  the  capacitle    of 

■  skill  <<r  the 
isi.     His  own   i  rogramme  for  tfc 
consist'  d  of  tv 
sohii.     the    "■ 

Prophi  "    *"*'*"  Tanu- 

"The  Palmn,"  the  latter  beins  im- 


Pfessl  a  with  the  organ  and  a 

comet,  Prof.  Clarke  playing  both  at  the 
same  time.  Although  blind,  Prof  Clarke 
Is  an  accomplished  musician,  and  renders 
classical  selections  with  the  most  artistic 
meet.      He   is  also   an    improviser   on    the 

?m?*"i  ani    gav?   il   tnste   <>f  his   talent   in 
this  direction  when  the  recital  was  almost 
end.     He   also   played   the   accom- 
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WANT  PENSION  EACK. 


lllnd    People 
tate   Ch 
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Keller  lodsaof  the  United 


The  Helen  Keller  lods^of  1 
Order  of  Avioll.  a  socletyfor  the  blind, 
held  a  meeting  last  evening  at  the 
Goodrich  Settlement  house  and  dis- 
cussed means  for  restoring  the  pension 
to   the  blind  of   Ohio. 

E  S  King,  one  of  the  speakers  of 
the'evenins-  urged  that  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  be  agitated  at 
the    coming 

recita- 
of   the 


session    of    the    legislature 
so    that    a    blind    pension    bill_max_.be 
passed    the    next, 
tions   constituted 
program. 


Music    and 
the   remainder 
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A  blind  Lawyer. 

Ac  instance  of  remarkable  ability  among 
the  ijiind  is  to  iej_frfffci  in  Dr.  Ranger, 
:he  solicitor  of  th^Salvation  Army,  who 
was  to  he  seer  fh  his  D.  C.  L.  robes  at 
Oxford  wben  General  Booth  received  his 
honorary  degree  last  June.  Dr.  Ranger 
has  been  totally  blind  since  he  was  four- 
teen, and  took  a  first-class  in  jurispru- 
dence and  the  B.  C.  L.  examination  when 
at  Worcester  College.  Now  head  of  a  large 
firm  of  lawyers  in  Fenchureh  street,  the 
whole  of  the  practice  has  been  built  up 
from   his    initiative.— London    Globe^.         J 


Two  of  the  most  wonderful  women 
in  the  world  are  in  Boston  this  week. 
Each  has  accomplished,  against  fearful 
odds,  more  than  most  of  their  sex 
achieve  with  every  possible  advantage 
of  nature  and  circumstances;  has  mas- 
tered art,  science,  languages  and  all 
the  other  multiple  branches  of  a  modern 
curriculum. 

Yet  both  are  blind.  That  is  why  they 
are  so  wonderful.  Of  the  two,  one  is 
the  world-famed  Heien  Keller,  who  is 
here  to  encourage,  with  her  presence, 
her  close  friend,  Christine  La  Bar- 
raque,  who  is  making  her  stage  debut 
at  Keith's,  and  whose  wonderfully  me- 
lodious voice  is  already  winning  her  re- 
nown. 

Miss  La  Barraque  is  as  wonderful  a 
woman  as  her  more  celebrated  friend. 
Blind  from  infancy,  ahe  is  today  the 
only  blind  woman  lawyer  in  the  world, 
holding  as  she  does  a  Ph.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  California  and 
an  LL.B.  degree  from  the  Hastings  Law 
School.  Moreover,  she.  is  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  fluently  speaking 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German  and 
English,  and  prior  to  her  entrance  into 
the  world  of  music  was  one  of  the  most 
valued  high  school  teachers  in  the  State 
of  California.  So  highly  was  she  es- 
teemed that  on  the  announcement  that 
she  was  going  abroad  to  study  music 
and  cultivate  her  already  exquisite 
voice,  her  resignation  was  refused  and 
instead  she  was  granted  an  indefinite 
leave    of    absence. 

Miss  La  Barraque  has  entered  the 
vaudeville  in  order  to  earn  money  to 
complete  the  musical  course  already 
successfully   begun   in   Europe. 
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Among  the  recent  changes  in  the  manag 

of  Schools   for   the   Blind    throughout   the  I 

States  which  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the  col 

tor  of  these  columns  are  the  following  schools 

a  change  in  the  superintendency   has   been 

Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York  (Batavia,) 

Oregon,  Pennsylvania  (Philadelphia),  and  Tex 

In  nearly  all  instances  the  vacancies  have| 

filled  by  men  who   have   had   actual   experien 

JOURNAL. teaching  the  blind.     There  have  been  manych 

in  the  teaching  force  of  a  number  of   the  sc 

No  doubt  but  that  low  salaries  have  been  the 

of  this. 

We   believe     that    the     "Outlook    for 

Blind"  which  is    a    quarterly    record    of 

progress  and  welfare  of  the    blind,    publis 

by  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  prom 

ing  the  interests  of   the    Blind  should  be 

couraged,  especially  by  those  whose   work 

with  the,  hlind..  It  is  not  enouerh  to  rest x 
tented  by  receiving  sample  copies  but  see 

that  at  least  a  subscription  of  50  cents  is  sen 
at  once  to  "Outlook  for  the  Blind,"  Camhr 
(Station  A).  Mass. 

The  following  letter  recently  receive! 
the  conductor  of  these  columns  iron) 
editor  of  the  publication  will  suggest  to 
readers  of  the  Colorado  Index  what  they 
do: 
Dear  Mr.  Chapman:— 

"It  is  very  gratifying  to  note 
you  are  pleaded  with  the  Outlook  for  the  I 
such  letters  as  yours  that  make  the  time    and 
which  I  have  given     to    it    worth     while.     A"el 
magazine  is  once  upon  its  feet,  it  will  continuB 
much  less  effort  than  is  necessary  at  this  time. 

I  wish  you  would  be  f>ood  enomrh  to  send  n| 
names  of  any  people  whom  you  think  would 
terested  in  receiving  a  copy.  It  is  very 
reach  those  who  ought  to  have  the  magazine 
the  only  way  we  can  secure  names  is  thrnuell 
as  yourself  who  are  sincerely  interested^ 
I  think  no  douht  you  may  know  men  :il 
men  who  have  I  een  interested  in  the  school*'* 
not  be  officially  connected   with  it.     I  should  T 

Liss    La    Barraque    Makes    Her  <,-i:i(]  to  ^l^m\  sample  copies  to  those  whose I 

Debut  Here  to  Earn  Funds        y°"  ^knit  yon'again  for  your  kind  letter  I 
For  Education.  Yours  faithfully, 

diaries  F.  F.  Cai| 
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Blind  Woman 

Lawyer  On  Stage  E;^; 
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Blind  Man  Who  Hops  Trains 
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THEODORE  CHA«\bERs 


THEODORE  CHAMBERS.  84  years 
old,  Sullivan.  Ind.,  who  Is  known 
to  all  railroad  men  from  Torre 
Haute  to  Evansville  as  "Blind  Tom,"  Is 
one  of  the  most  remargable  blind  men 
in  the  country.  Catching  a  train  going 
at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an 
hour  is  no  feat  at  all  for  Chambers  to 
perform,  for  he  goes  from  one  place  to 
another  like  the   wide  awake   nomad. 

Chambers's    hearing    is    naturally    very 

acute    and    the    rumbling    sound    of    the 

moving    trucks   gives    him    the   cue    when 

where   to  place   his  hands  to  grasp 

side     supporting    bars.       Like     a 

•     -tarts    running   until    he   obtains 


a  good  hold  and  then  he  boards  the 
train. 

"I  can  ride  anywhere  and  everywhere 
alone  on  a  train,"  says  Chambers.  "It 
is  no  difficult  task  to  catch  a  freight, 
but  I  have  frequently  been  ditched.  Soon 
I  will  start  out  on  a  long  trip  to  the 
West  and  expect  to  be  gone  all  fall.  I 
will  either  ride  the  bumpers  or  the 
blinds." 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Evansville,  "Blind 
Tom"  made  his  way  to  the  river  banks 
and  there  conversed  ^Ith  a  blind  steam- 
boat man.  He  was  invited  to  enjoy  a 
river  trip  to  New  Orleans,  which  he  will 
take    during    his    fall    pleasure    trip.      He 
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CLUB    OF    BLIND    GIRLS. 


K*r-*t    OrBBnl«atiou    of    Its    Kind   tn    the 
yroria,   ,Say,Members. 

.4*    WCd^^Sfn^i/schib"    has      been 

lormod,   which,   a<*eording  to   one   of  its 

•nembers,    is    the    only    one    of    its    kind 

n  the  United  States,  says  the  New  York 

Tribune.     The  club  was  organized  a  few 

avs   ago,   the   first  meeting    being   held 

t'the  home  of  the  Misses  Winifred  and 

Jdtth    Holtz,    in    New    York.      The    club 

will    be   run   on   the   same   basis   as   any 

ther  social  club.     Its  object,  according 

o  Miss  Agnes  Stafford,  who  is  blind  and 

ne  of  its  charter  members,   is  to  show 

he    blind    people    that    they      need    no 

onger    be    objects    of    charity.      At   the 

reliminary      meeting      fourteen      blind 

rirls  attended.     A  president,  vice  presi- 

lent,    secretary       and     treasurer      Were 

sleeted.       Although    blind,    Miss    Weiss, 

•.he  secretary,  will  take  the  minutes  of 

the    meetings    down    in    shorthand.      At 

meetings  the  teports  of  the  various 

of  the  club  -will  be   read  b;    the 

elated   members  who  are  not  blind. 

Mrs.   Charles  Sheppard,   of  New  York, 

who   has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 

novement,  has  offered  her  home  for  the 


use  of  the  club  to  hold  their  meetings 
during  the  summer.  The  family  have 
left   the   city. 

"People  say  that  we  arc  useless  with- 
out our  eyes,"  said  Miss  Stafford.  "It 
isn't  so.  It's  our  brains  that  do  the 
work,  and  not  our  eyes.  Some  of  us 
blind  girls  are  more  intelligent  and 
smarter  than  many  girls  who  can  see. 
We  have  fourteen  members  so  far,  and 
we  expect  to  increase  that  number  to 
100  very  soon.  Some  of  the  girls  live 
in  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx  and  in  New 
York.  There  are  several  blind  men's 
clubs,  but  this  is  the  only  blind  wom- 
an's club   in   the  whole   world. 

"We  are  going  to  adopt  some  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  men's  club  and  also 
their  parliamentary  rules.  It  will  give 
the  people  a  chance  to  study  the  gen- 
eral  conditions   of   the   blind." 

Miss  Stafford,  who  has  been  blind 
since  she  was  5  years  old,  received  her 
education  in  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  at  Thirty-ninth  street  and 
Ninth  avenue.  She  was  there  for  eight 
years.     She  can  use  a  typewriter  as  well 

as  a  girl  who  can  see  and  has  three 
pupils.  Miss  Isaacs,  vice  president  of 
the  club,  is  a  telephone  operator  at 
Lebanon   Hospital,    In    the    Bronx.  \ 


Acute  Sense  of  Hearing 

Enables  "Blind  Tom" 

to  Board  Swiftly 

Moving  Trains  Despite 

Loss  of  Eyesight 


first  will  ride  the  "blinds'*  to  Evans- 
ville from  Terre  Haute  and  there  Join 
his  afflicted  friend.  Chambers  lives  on 
a  farm  near  Sullivan  and  does  a  day's 
work  almost  as  well  as  a  man  with  eye- 
sight, jf 

LOWELL  IVIOHN,  CITIZEN- 


Thursday,   Sept,  gg,   1907. 

^WELFARE  VVORR  WELL  DONE. 

Effective     and     Efficient    Service     Ren- 
dered   by   the    Ministry-at- Large. 

The  Ministry-at-Large  has  had  for  a 
long  time  the  care  of  a  little  blind  girl, 
whose  mother  works  in  the  mill  to 
support  her  three  children.  The  child 
has  Anally,  through  the  persistent  ef- 
fort of  the  Ministry-at-Large,  gained 
admission  Into  the  kindergarten  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  lo- 
cated at  Jamaica  Plain,  wbA****.there 
are  Ave  fully  equipped  buildings  for 
blind  children,  and  where  they  are 
carefully  instructed.  The  kindergarten 
has  a  long  waiting  list  of  applicants 
and  few  vacancies.  The  little  girl's 
admission  outfit  of  clothing,  of  more 
than  50  garments,  was  provided,  at  the 
request  of  the  Ministry-at-Large,  by 
the  Women's  Aid  Society  of  the  High 
Street  church,  of  which  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  Stott  is  president  and  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence H.  Nelson  chairman  of  the  work 
committee. 

The  Ministry-at-Large  has  recently 
gained  for  a  blind  mechanic  admission 
into  a  Boston  hospital  for  special 
treatment  that  may  restore  sight  to 
him. 

The  following  Ave  applications  for 
assistance  came  recently  to  the  Min- 
istry-at-Large inside  of  one  hour,  and 
were  aided:  A  working  woman  and 
five  children  for  protection  from  a 
violent  husband  and  father;  a  seri- 
ously sick  patient  to  have  a  free  hos- 
pital bed  provided  her;  a  man  of  fam- 
ily, too  heavily  handicapped  and  de- 
spondent, threatening  to  desert  his 
family;  a  wife  and  mother  from  a 
neighboring  town  seeking  work  to 
support  her  crippled  husband  and 
young  children;  a  widow,  faint  from 
iwant,  asking  provision  for  her  six  chil- 
dren. 

During  the  summer  months  the  wel- 
fare work  of  the  Ministry-at-Large  is 
lighter  than  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year.  Yet  during  the  past  summer  it 
gave  assistance  to  341  applicants,  206 
of  whom  are  small  wage-earners  in 
the  large  local  industries.  The  loss  of 
a  week's  employment  impels  these 
heads  of  families  to  seek  assistance 
The  opening  of  the  schools  in  Septem- 
ber show  many  children  needing  shoes 
and  the  Ministry-at-Large  provides 
for  them.  The  Ministry-at-Large  is  in 
need  of  money  to  carry  on  its  work 
Contributions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  properly  used. 


From 
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1LIND,F0R  MOMENT,  THINK  MIRACLE 
TRA  YED  FOR  HAS  RESTORED  SIGHT 


Q 


gn 


uickly     Undeceived,     the 
City's  Pensioners,  Instead 
of  Repining, Make  Merry 
Over  Their  Error. 

it  flash  light  used  by  a  World  photo- 


ipher  as  he  last  Thursday  photo- 
gmphed  394  Wind  persons  gathered  in  a 
room  in  the  Charities  Department 
Building,  on  Schermerhorn  street,  had 
a  startling  effect  upon  the  sightless 
persons  that  made  up  the  pictured 
group. 

il?faer<3  v.-  ;r?  a  few  in  the  party  whose 
sense  of  sight  was  so  completely  de- 
oyed  that  the  brilliant  flash  was  un- 
served, but  the  majority  still  had 
ey)es  which,  although  useless,  retained 
a  delicate  remnant  of  the  power  of 
vission  which  was  affected  by  the  sud- 
den  glare. 

;  Involuntarily,  exclamations  of  shir-  j 
pr|lse  ware  uttered  and  hands  were  sud-  ! 
<i-i  nly    lifted    to    eyes    which    no    ray    oL 


m 

A 

in 


;lu  li,r  years  liad  seemed  lo  anect. 
thrill  of  joy  seemed  to  sweep  through 
e  room. 


There  were  not  a  few  in  the  party 
-w  io  were  startled  into  a  belief  that  the  j 
„r,  lracle  they  l.au  prayed  for  and  had; 
hc>ped  for  ha  J  been  performed,  w'hi.j 
others  were  simjjy  pleased  at  the  al- 
st  forjrotten  sensation  isiihich  light 
•brings  to  a  useful  eye.  Others  there 
wpre  who  were  simply  startled,  as  a 
par  .son  of  nervous  temperament  with 
igjod  eye3  is  startled  by  the  flash  of 
the  photographer's  light. 

In    an    instant    every   sightless   one    of  I 
the    party    knew,    by    ♦he    operation    of  P 
that   30r1.se   which   i.s   possessed   by    per- 
sons   who   have   lost   the   sense   of   si 
arjd    which    is    inconceivable    to   oth. 
tliiat    the;r   ohotograph    had  been   taken 
arid    that    the    Blaring    li~ht   whir-h    ha  l 

ed      by 
haVmle.-s      pu-ff      of      a      photographers 
1c 

They   Did   Not  Grieve. 

[Jferriment  ,    and 


e%tery  'blind   person  chatted  witn  tils   or 
h|r  sightless  neighbor  while  all  laughed 

^"thought    my    sight    had    suddenly 
v,flpn   restored."   said  one. 

"And  I  "  said  another,  "thought  it  was 
just  Mai's  little  surprise.  You  know he 
springs  a  new  one  on  us  «WJf.  and 
now  he  has  photographed  ua  all. 

•'Mac  "  Who  is  the  author  of  an  annual 
surprise  for  that  portion  of  Brooklyn  s 
pUopPulation  which  is  blind,  to  M.  A.  . 
rki-lv  Ruperintenaenit  ot  rite  Outdoor 
Poor  Under  an  old  law  the  Board  of 
imate  and  Apportionment  is  author- 
ed to  pay  annually  to  every  blind  per- 
son in  the  city  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  and  not  an  Inmate  ot  a  charitable 
institution  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1C0. 
The  Board  of  Estimate  annually  makes 
Provision  to  pay  each  such  blind  person 
SBC i  it  is  the  duty  of  Supt.  McCarty  to 
rally  the  blind  persons  of  Brooklyn  and 
divide  among  them  that  portion  of  the 
nnnroprtatlon  which  is  allotted  to  Brook- 
lyn He  found  this  year  459  such  per- 
sons and  as  he  had  $22,191  to  distribute, 
he  allot  t<d   to  each  $49.     Last  year  each 

received  $61.  ,»■»,---,  . 

For    several    years    Mr,     McCarty    has 

nersomeily    called    upon    every    applicant 
I  for    money    from    this    fund.      He     ha 
uome    to   (mow    all    '.he    blind  peop' 

nrooklvn  InMmatcly.     He  admires  taem 


~t  their  patience,   hope  ana  m- 
tlecause  of  . their  paw -    .  iz83   wlth    th«n 

I1  their  ^u^ial   struggle  with  the   rest 
t  mankind   for   an   «.**, 
TThey,  to  return,  ^m    V    M^ 

tested 

a  himseif.  JH*"„1,-J».  he  is  kind  and 
Service,  and  al^Sl1  ' "e  is  frequently 
*j-mpathetic  Ms  flat,encf  is  •*  (h0 
tflod!  But  he  is  rep v*"*1^  8dghttes3 
"athering  ?^.ut,  C's  Da">  He  then 
fiends  on  Bur(\M*ndSas  bueyant  as  a 
%«r^aaf4aysdpl«»|  to"  give'  E- 
^onds^pleasant  surprise 

He    was   P^ltz  „,sern!bled  blind  per- 
t0  photograph  «he  assi-mw  af 

Jons  for  The    Worl£    ami     theim,    tha? 

Xe   flashlight   h*^l*lv"r    the    incld6»t 

{J/ere   unaiKing    m,e'^-bed    with    them.    ^ 
V.    McCarthy    laugtied    w      ^^    ... 

■W    ^i.^?    T) 


tfr^P^es^hen-mues.^ 
fl,v«rage  earnings i  or a »  d  u  hard  to' 

!^wtA?a^-iA  - th»y  are 


h  OJiroy  *nu  a<J  'pauent.    tspringr  any  sur- 
prise   -which   will   atunaidt    the    attention 
\  f    ill    of   them    and    thay   bubble   over 
„mh    enOhusla.sHc    delight.      There    are 
j  39  <t   them   on   my  list   this   year,   .tout 
I   are    not    here.     I    know    that    noth- 
\kg    but    illness    or    Inability    frorni    old 
.   would  keep  any  of  them   a-way,  as 
■v    look    f  onward     with*    pleasure     to 
i  flay,  not  only  because  of  Bhe  money 
Jliev  receive,  tout  because  of  their  meet- 
ing here  once  a  year  their  friends  who 
«±ro    as   deeply    afflicted    but     is    joyful 
rtnd   as   patient    as    themselves.  " 

It  was  no  small  matter  to  pay  the 
rnonoy  out.  Supt.  McCarty  received' 
^very*  applicant,  and  his  assistants.  AI- 
pertB.  Batoheler  and  Sterling-  Potter. 
, -becked  off  their  nwm«s.  IWutv  City 
Paymaster  Jobn  Henn^ssy  then  -pVreC" 
:  n  the  hand  o*  «»«'*  aa  £4  or  s>he  passe&i 
a  table,  two  $20  tonfe,  <*a*  $5  bill  - 
two  $2  .bills. 

Almost  all  the  (blind  persons  were  ac- 
companied toy  friends   or  relatives.    The-. 
few   who    went    alone    for    money    wer6? 
turned  over  by  Mt.  McCarty  to  the.  cus- 
tody of  known  attendants  of  other  -blind 
persons    to    'be    escorted    out     of     the., 
neighborhood,      as      mean      thieves      In 
former   years   had  robbed   the  blind   ar 
they  were  godng:  home   with   tflieir  pen- 
sion money. 

Menaced    toy    Meanest    Thieves. 
FoMommii  James  A'.  Short,  iwiho  Is  da, 

Urttlv  klm  tot  contact  tha  MndTswu»<jB»  < 
Policemen    mingled    with    the    crowd    1" 
front    of    the    building    and    kept    c'.ost 
watch    on    ail     suspicious     looking     per 
sons. 

Several  of  the  blind  p?rsons  were 
•rr.ven  to  the  Charities  buildinr  in 
coaches.  One  arrived  "n  a  handsome 
coach,  uioon  the  panels  if  whicn  ap- 
uea.-ed  the  raon -gram  Initials  of  th^ 
name  of  a  wea'.thy  man.  The  bin  1 
mar*  who  was  driven  to  the  door  in  thir, 
fine  rl«  exo  ained  that  the  coach  be- 
longed to  a  man  by  whose  fxmllv  his 
ninsrtrr  tss  emmloved  ns  a  servant. 
and  that  It  was  placer!  at  his  disposal 
because  the  dav  was  damp  and  the  skv 
was  c.oudv. 

The  oldest  blind  oarson  present  was 
Patrick  McCov.  of  No.  323  Bergen  street 
•vho  Is  ninetiv-six  vears  old.  There  ara 
o tiers  on  the  list  enualiv  old.  an:]-  a 
few  older,  but  thev  are  unable  to  leav  < 
their  homes 

•Mr.  McCarthy  w  11  be  required  to  vl  It 
all  who  were  not  present  .13  each  per- 
son must  bo  paid  personaOv.  jje  w-1! 
be  callel  noon  bv  each  bind  D-r  on  he 
visits  to  tell  all  .f.iat  happened  Thurs- 
day, i  reaort  who  were  present  who 
were  absent,  and  who  had  died' since) 
!ast  vear's  nav  dav. 


Denutrv  Charities  Commissioner  Jar 
1.    McJnerriev    had    g«i»er«l    supeorvi* 
of  the  Daylna-  of  the  blind  ne-sb^-s     ., 
wis  as  rr  .ud  in  roncrin-  that  fie  work 
r^fc™  «L°*  *  slft'*>  mlshl-p  as°he 


Jame=; 
ion 
He 


t 

riod 

management. 

flochester ,  N.  i  ,-Ubin.unron. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  BY  THE  BLIND. 

An  interesting  story'  comes  from  Berke- 
ley. California,  which  graphically  illus- 
trates the  extent  to  which  the  education 
of  the  blind  has  been  advanced  during 
the  pa$$  few  years.  Two  men.  totally 
sightless,  have  succeeded  in  building  for 
themselves  a  comfortable  house,  of  the 
bungalow  type,  without  assistance  of  any 
kind.  The  building  is  con-s-tructed  entire- 
ly of  wood.  It  is  one  and  one-half 
stories  high,  and  is  twenty-five  feet  Ion* 
and   eighteen  feet  wide. 

While  the  accomplishment  by  the  two 
blind  men  of  Berkeley  does  not,  even  in 
small  measure,  equal  those  of  Jlelcn  Kel- 
ler, it  is  none  the  less  interesting.  Neith- 
r  had  been  blind  from  birth,  and  both 
-sed  the  sense  of  hearing.  Although 
they  had  lost  their  sight  early  in  life 
:hey  bad  presumably  acquired  the  idea 
if  form  and  dimension.  Such  education  ' 
.s  they  received  after  becoming  blind 
vas  naturally  more  effective  than  with 
tubjects  to  whom  form  and  dimension 
nust  necessarily  be  to  a  degree  theoreti- 
cal. 

The  most  singular  feature  of  the  work 
Df  the  sightless  Berkeley  builders  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  they  closely  followed  the 
square  and   plumb,   and  that  every  anglo 


was  perfect,  and  the  vertical  ana  Hori- 
zontal lines  accurate.  It  is  said  thai 
every  saw-cut  was  made  accurate  to  the 
line,  and  every  nail  driven  straight 
home.  In  constructing  the  house,  the 
builders  worked  regardless  of  hours, 
night  or  day  being  indifferent  to  them,  It 
is  claimed  that,  throughout  the  em 
work,  the  builders  received  no  suggestions 
or  other  aid. 

In  the  case  of  Helen  Keller  the  con- 
ditions were  radically  different.  Blind 
and  deaf,  and  consequently  dumb,  from 
birth,  she  was  absolutely  without  other 
sense  than  that  of  touch.  According  to 
the  view  which  prevailed  not  many  years 
ago,  she  was.  until  S  years  of  age,  re- 
garded as  a  hopeless  'idiot,  incapable  of 
receiving  impressions  which  would  lead 
lo  mental  development.  Unlike  the  blind  . 
builders  of  California,  there  was  appar 
ently  no  avenue  toy  which  the  normal 
seat  of  intelligence  could  be  reached. 
To-day  she  is  an  acomplished  scholar 
sifted  with  speech  and  enabled  to  "lis- 
ten" by  a  method,  the  teaching  of  which 
in  the  schools  is  now  conventional,  to 
the  conversation  of  her  friends. 

The  case  of  Miss  Keller,  like  that  of  the 
Berkeley  blind  architects  and  builders,  at 
least  raises  the  presumption  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  sixth  sens/,  which  is  uot  uor- 
mally  developed  in  persons  who  are 
blessed  with  the  usual  five  senses.  That 
there  is  a  sixth  sense  has  never,  by  scien- 
tific methods  of  precision,  beeu  demon- 
strated. Yet  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  education  of  Miss  Keller,  or  the 
work  of  the  blind  builders,  on  any  other 
hypothesis. 

For  long  years  the  Berkeley  men  had 
been  quasi-mendicants,  pursuing,  from 
door  to  door,  their  occupation  of  peddlers. 
That  they  were  capable  of  better  things 
has  been  shown  by  their  recent  work. 
Instead  of  being  left  in  a  condition  lower 
than  that  of  the  brute,  Miss  Keller  has, 
by  the  utilization  of  what  has  been  ten- 
tatively recognized  as  a  sixth  sense,  he- 
came  a  highly   accomplished   woman. 

The  truth  of  the  theory  of  an  addi- 
tional sense  may  not  soon,  if  ever,  be 
scientifically  demonstrated,  but  it  is  a 
pleasing  theory,  in  view  of  results  which 
have  been  reached.  If  a  fallacy,  it  is 
one  of  those  fallacies  which  make  the 
world  better,  and  which  brighten  indi- 
vidual lives  which  would  otherwise  pass 
without    mental    light. 

Alioona,  Pa.  Mirror. 

BLIND  BOY  MOST 
TfTEBESTING  ONE 



Harr?  Flasfier  Versatile  Ward  of 
County  Home— Italian  With 
Broken  Back  Saddest  Case. 

Of  all  the  inmates  at  the  Blair  Coun- 
Jf  1  Pei,lar-   the   foosl    interesting 

If    Harry    Flasher,    ag^    about    2] 
•Steward     Robins,,,,     wag     showing 

E3?t"  1?°"  i,l,°Ht  th"  HomeV 
terday.        Phey      passed      through      the 

laundry  fa  the  basement  to  the  ro  , 
beW  evidently  .,  lumber  room,  con- 
taining   one    small    window.        Back    in 

^ing  a°ThaT  ^^  *  y°Un*  ™> 

Ji^Vly  d?1't  •y0U  move  OV(,r  to  the 
v.ndow     where     ;be,-e     is     „„,„     ,,,,„.  - 

asked   the  steward.  °      ' 

Jf  ;vo,\  leK,n  in  ™rk  ^  the  dark 
you   can   do   your   work   at    night,"    was 


the    philosophical    reply,    as    the    young 
man's    deft    (infers    moved    the    1 
and   Out. 

This    is    Harry     I 

lie   ha-    neyer  unlight. 

bc.^jp    Min  ' 
window    initio,    have      been    a      hundred 
•s   suiray   for   all    he    eared. 

W'hen    this    young    man    was    brori 
into  the  world  his  eyes  were  not    proper 
ly     washed,    so    doctors    who     exam 
him    later  said,  and    that's   why  he  < 
to  be  deprived  of  his  sight.        Hut  he   is 
happy,    he    i^    courageous;    he    is    con- 
tent" He    had    learned    to    road 
raised     letters     and     write     the     blind 
man's  language.       He  can  play  a  guitar 
and  he  ran   sing.       Ho  had  a  good   voice. 
Frequently      he      feeds      music      to      the 
starved   souls  of  his    fellow   inmates. 

Flasher  is  something  of  an  electrician. 
He  repairs  the  wires  at  the  Home,  and 
does  odd  jobs  in  electrical  work  that 
requires  skill. 

He  is  a  native  of  Blair  county,  and 
for  13  years  he  has  been  an  inmate  of 
the  Home  where  his  mother  died.  He 
knows  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
place.  Shortly  after  Steward  Robinson 
took  charge  of  the  Hume  something 
AVent  wrong  with  the  pipes  in  the  bat  ft 
room  and  the  water  threatened  to  I 
him  out.  The  steward  had  not  yet 
j  learned  where  to  shut  the  water  off. 
He  hastily  summoned  Flasher.  'Hie 
blind  boy  led  the  way  to  the  basement, 
and  away  back  in  a  dark  corner,  up 
close  to  the  ceiling  were  several  pip  :S, 
each  with  a  shut-off  value.  Flasher 
found  the  right  one  the  first  time,  shut 
off  the    water  and    prevented   the  flood. 

This  versatile  blind  boy  is  possessed 
of  keen,  ready  wit.  Being  an  adept  at 
caning  chairs,  it  is  very  natural 
lie  should  got  work  at  this  business, 
outside  the  Home.  Among  his  patrons 
he  numbers  the  people  of  Hollidays- 
burg,  through  wh:ch  town  he  walks 
without  aid.  feeling  his  way  along  with 
a  cane.  A  lady  there  hailed  him  one 
day  and  asked  him  to  cane  some  chairs 
for  her. 

"Do  you  charge  as  much  as  the 
others?"   she  inquired. 

'No,  more,"  he  replied,  quick  as  a 
flash. 

It  irritates  him  when  anyone  tries  to 
take  advantage  of  him  because  he  is 
blind. 

Flasher's  brightness  and  intelligence, 
despite  his  handicap,  are  manifested  in 
many  ways.  He  can  feel  over  a  piece 
of  machinery  and  tell  its  uses.,  He 
can  even  make  repairs  to  machinery. 
He  knows  medicine  by  the  smell.  He 
tells  wood  by  the  touch. 

And  he  is  not  without  a  sense  of 
humor.  One  day.  as  punishment  for 
some  infraction  of  the  rules,  an  inmate 
was  deprived  of  his  dinner.  Flasher 
was  found  teasing  the  hungry  one  from 
a  safe  distance,  and  getting  a  good  deal 
'of  fun  out  of  it.  These  little  side- 
lights makes   him   cheerful;    makes    him 
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KINDERGARTEN    SCHOOL    FOR 


BLIND    CHILDREN. 


the  instruction  has  to 
be  so  framed  as  to  form 
au  introduction  to  tho 
occupations  by  which 
the     blind     earn     their 


THE  INFANTS'  CLASSROOM.   THE  BABIES  PLAYING  WITH  TOYS. 


MAKING  BASKETS  AND  CUSHIONS  WITH  BEADS 

We  often  see  pathetic  incidents  in  the  street  in 
which  a  blind  person  is  the  central  figure.       We 


are    moved    to    compassion,    and    pity,    and    are 
always  ready  to  assist  any  man  or  woman  who 
is  afflicted   with  blindness.      We  sometimes 
the    question*,    "Are  their    lives   happy?    Whaj 
provision     is    made    for    their    education     and' 
recreation  ?" 

Wo  do  not  propose  to  answer  these  que&ticiis 
with  a  description  of  an  ordinary  institute  for  the 
blind.  It  is  in  the  kindergarten  section  where  the 
noblest  -work  is  being  done.  Blind  children 
are  received  into  this  institution  as  soon  as 
»re  able  to  toddle,  and  Birmingham  can  proudly 
cLaim  the  distinction  of  b  Lng  the  only  plac< 
the   country    to    i  u.-ivo  school 

these  unfortunate  little  < 


the  General  Institution  for  the  Blind  of  Birming- 
ham, is  situated  at  Harborne,  on  a  healthy  site 
overlooking  the  well-known  Lickey  Hills.  Here 
some  thirty  or  forty  children,  ranging  in  age  from 
Eour  to  ten  years,  are  housed  and  taught.  The 
juikling  hss  been  designed  and  equipped  to  meet 
the  special  need3  of  these  little  blind  children, 
and  to  afford  the  staff  every  facility  for  their 
work. 

Kindergarten,  as  the  word  implies,  is  an  e 
tially  natural  and  pleasurable  mode  of  education, 
aad     is     acknowledged     to     be     tiv     >  fiV-Stf 

good       method       of     <  teaching       little       sighted, 
children,      but      it      may     tru!y     be     said      io 

case   of   the.   I  : 
ourse  th«  o.  arten   has  to  be 


w  m  livelihood. 

Seated  in  a  small  com- 
fortable class-  rooan  were 
a      dozen       or       more 
children     between     the 
ages    of    four    and    six 
years.     Before  them  on 
their  desks  were  numer- 
ous  toys.      These   th>\v 
played     with,     turning 
them     over,      fingering 
them  and  trying  to  dis- 
cover   what    wonderful 
things  they  really  were, 
But,    poor    little    crea 
lures,  they   were  blind, 
and  were  only  cultivat- 
ing  what  Lsiegarded  by 
,. those  closely  connected 
with     the     blind,     the     sixth     sense,     that     of 
concentration  of  thought.    This,  though,  is  their 
first   lesson  at  the  admirable  kindergarten  school.. | 
Their  second  lesson  is  that  of  making  little  pin 
cushions,  etc..  of  beads.     The  beads  are  small  in 
size,  the  smallest  of  them  being  the  eize  of  the 
BfcUiUe  dots,  and  in  doing  this  work  their  little 
fin-ers  are  trained  in  a  manner  which  will  assist! 
them  in  reading  by  the  Braille  dot  system  at  al 
later  stage.     They  also  indulge  in  counting  and| 

■ sorting      seeds,     shells, 

weighing,  measuring, 
and  building  with  sand, 
brick  -  building.  and 
claymodelling,  sewing, 
and  canvas  work. 

The  general  know- 
ledge of  blind  children 
is  necessarily  much 
Jimited  than  that  of 
'ighted  children,  as  the 
latter,  often  uncon- 
sciously, acquire  so 
much  information  by 
their  sight,  which  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to 
the  blind.  Special 
lessons  are  therefore 
given  in  nature  study, 
on  common  objects, 
and  in  6truction  in 
general  knowledge. 
>a<liug.  first  by  mef.ns 
of    Bra.llette    or    other 


,v   modified    to  suit    the    blind,   and  in   the 
The  kindergarten  school,  run  .11  connection  with      primary  departments,  especially  manual  training, 
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DINNER     IN     THE     OPEN     AIR. 

1 


THE     CHILDREN'S     D3ILL. 

simple  contrivances,  and  afterwards  by 
the  most  advanced  stages  of  Braille,  are 
also  taught,  whilst  writing  is  do.ie  by  means  of 
the  automatic  Braille- writer  and  the  Braille 
frame. 

A  Jarge  proportion  of  the  ailments  of  blind 
children  arise  from  want  of  exercise,  but  in  this 
connection  the  Harborne  svhool-childrcn  are 
amply  provided  for.  All  kinds  of  out-door  games 
arc-  indulged  in  in  the  large  open  playground,  and 
it.  is  a  treat  to  fee  the  little  ones  scampering  about 
with  hoops,  skipping  ropes,  and  bails,  as  though 
they  were  blessed  with  their  full  faculties. 

On    attaining  the   age   of    ten  .or    twelve    the 
children  are  transferred  to  the  main  institution, 
where    their    education    and    training    are    con- 
tinued, but,  of  course,  in  a  more  advanced  form 
en  years  of  a  iron  spend  half, 

time  at  the  occupation  by  which  they  ultimately 
hope  to  gain  a  living,  and  at  sixteen  they 
commence  full-time  work  at  their  business. 

The  value  of  this  institution  cannot  be  over- 
ated.  It  discovers  and  develops  latent 
faculucs,  and  is  a  means  of  imparting  instruction 
in  a  manner  most  pleasing  to  the  pupils.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  their  manual  training  which 
of  course,  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  is  of  the 
highest  importance. 

•  domestic  side  of  the  work  also  deserves 
special  mention  The  care  of  a  family  of  some 
forty  little  blind  children  is  no  siweure:  tiie  - 
drens  m-alths  and  wants  have  to  be  individually 
studied  and  their  pleasures  carefully  catered  for 
but  the  happy,  and  even  merry,  faces  of  the  little 
people  si  orumeja   for   the  efficient    way   in 

which  all  this  is  carried  out.  '        • 

might  be  mentioned  that  plans  are  now  be'ne- 
11  "V?"  ;<  of  the  institution  v 

■1  !■  r  this  object  a  bazaar  will  sW*y  be 
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New  York's  Money  Gift 

to  the  Totally  Blind 


T 


DISTRIBUTING   THE    MONEY. 

HE  City  of  New  York  annually  appropriates  a  sum  of  monev  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  totally  blind  of  the  city.  Any  totally  blind  citi- 
zen may  claim  a  share.  The  amount  given  to  each  depends  on  the 
number  of  claimants.  This  year  It  was  about  $41.  Formerly  the 
distribution  was  held  on  the  recreation  piers,  but  these  were  too 
near  the  doggeries  of  the  waterfront  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  monsv 
usually  went.     Now  the  distribution  is  made  at  the  city  offices. 
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ADOPT  SYSTEMJR  BLIND 

School    fiWd    Committee    Will    Try 

Chicago  Methods  in  Opening 

New  Department. 


ON    PAR    WITH    OTHER    PUPILS 


Chicago's  _system  of  educating  itsbjjwd 
children  will  be  tried  in  Milwaukee,  a  de- 
cision to  this  effect  having  been  reae'  I 
last  night  at  a  meeting  of  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  school  board  which  later  will 
report  to  the  full  board.  Through  the  new 
system  it  is  expected  that  the  separate 
schools  for  the  blind  will  go  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  there  are  about 
twenty  blind  children  of  school  age  in  the 
city.  These  are  to  be  assembled  in  one 
of  the  public  schools,  and  will  receive  the 
same  lessons  and  do  the  same  work  as 
more  fortunate  children.  When  the  blind 
child  enters  the  first  grade  he  will  be 
taught  the  alphabet  by  the  Braille  point 
or  touch  system. 

J.  H.  Puelicher.  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, told  of  the  Chicago  system  and  the 
visit  of  the  committee,  showing  that  the 
system  could  be  inaugurated  for  less 
money  than  Avas  anticipated.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  board  would  have  to  ex- 
pend $2,000  for  material,  but  facts  show 
t  hat  it  can  be  bought  for  $500. 

The  children  are  to  be  provided  with  the 
13raille    typewriters,      which    print     raised 
I  )oints  on  the  paper,  the  number  and  loca- 
t  ion    of   which    denote    the    letters    and    fig- 
t  ires.     The   chief   problem   is   the   choice   of 
;  i    teacher    to    take    charge    of    the    project 
t  ind  make  it  a  success.     Since  the  Chicago 
•  system    is    to    be    instituted    it    is    probable 
that  a   teacher  from   that   city   will   be  ob- 
tained.    It   is   also   the    intention    to   co-op- 
erate  with    the   Chicago   school    in    the   ex- 
change of  books  and  matter  printed  in  the 
point^ystem.     The   school    will    be   started 
in  atfout  sixty  days. 


* . 
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BLIND  TELEGRAPHER 

RYAN-  PASSES  AWAY 


7? 


Crosby  J.  Ryan,  the  blind  telegrapher, 
for  years  in  charge  of  the  Western 
Union's  branch  office  at  No.  13  Wood- 
ward-ave.,  died  Saturday  afternoon  af- 
ter an  illness  of  about  four  months,  lie 
Is  survived  by  three  daughters. 


/was  it "mis^landers?  I 

Blhirl  ■  jns  mWottoub  Deed; 

in  York 

YORK.    Ti..   Sept.  28.— Special.]— That 
-    Landers*,    the    blin<|    girl    who 
Pittsburg,  actually  sigfffJf  the  deed 
fork   which   transferred  her   Pittsburg1 
propertv   to  John   Marple    was  pretty  well 
Wished   today,      \ttorney  H.  B.   \\a*- 
Pittsburg  epent  the  day  here  look- 
ing in*o  the  mat,r'- 

I)    developed   that    one  night   Li 
Constable  Fickes  of  York  was  appro 
by  two  strange  women,  one  of  them 
who    paid    mey   wanted   a    oVpH    exe< 
m  to  Alderman  Jacob  g 
where  the  transfer  was  made.     The 

iala    believe    the    girl    was    Catharine 


companion  guided  her  hand 
when  she  wrote  her  name.  Fickes  wit- 
nessed the  signature. 

This  deed,  it  was  afterward  found,  had 
a  flaw  in  the  description  of  the  property. 
It  was  not  recorded  in  York,  but  in  Alle- 
gheny County.  It  is  asserted  that  Mrs. 
Stewart-Maxwell,  finding  the  flaw  in  the 
deed,  had  another  deed  prepared  to  which 
she  signed  Miss  Landers'  name.  Mr. 
Wassell  would  not  discuss  the  girl's  dea 
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GEN.  FURLOM  LEFT  I 
$150,000  TO  CHARITY 


» 


i    of    Bachelor    Globe-Trotter 
ound    in    Safety    Deposit 
Vault  by  His  Lawyer. 


BEQUESTSTO  OLD  SERVANTS 


His  Barber  at  5th  Av.  Hotel  and  Sev- 
eral   Chambermaids    Beneficfarles — 
One  Walter  Ho  Remembered  Dead. 


The  will  of  Gen.  Charles  E.  Furlong1, 
the  bachelor,  who  for  many  years  lived 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  was  found 
yesterday  in  his  safety  deposit  vault  at 
the  Mercantile  Safety  Deposit  Company, 
by  his  lawyer,  Georgre  A.  Sullivan.  Carl 
A  Hansmann,  of  the  firm  of  Round3  & 
Schurman,  the  legal  representative  of 
Capt.  the  Hon.  Alexander  Hill  was  pres- 
ent when  the  box  was  opened,  but  found 
that  no  bequest  had  been  left  to  hi« 
client.  Capt.  Hill  said  lact  night  that  he 
would  not  decide  until  he  had  consulted 
Mr.  Hansmann,  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  contest  the  will,  but  he  thought 
It  might  be  possible  to  do  so. 

The  will  was  filed  with  the  Surrogate 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  transfer  tax 
affidavit  set  forth  the  property  as  worth 
$150,000,  all  personalty.  The  legacies 
amount  altogether  to  $186,000.  so  that  un- 
less some  of  them  cannot  be  paid  the 
legatees'  shares  will  be  scaled  down. 

Gen.  Furlong  made  his  will  on  May  18, 
1889.  and  had  apparently  never  changed 
it.  The  bulk  of  his  fortune  sroes  in  five- 
thousand-dollar  bequests  to  thirty  char- 
itable institutions,  principally  for  the  poor 
and  friendless. 

Christ  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Vlcks- 
hure  Mise. ;  University  of  Mississippi,  Alcoon 
rniversitv  of  Jefferson  County,  Miss.;  Insti- 
tute for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jackson,  Miss.; 
Aovlum  for  the  Blind.  Jackson,  Miss.;  Asylum 
I  i  Mi  Til  11110  T"w-T  Miss.;  Five  Points 
House^or  industry,  Nursery  and  Child's  Hos- 
pital. Children's  Aid  Society  She  ter  for  Re- 
spectable airls  and  Training  School.  New  York 
infirmary  for  Women  and  Children,  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Blind  in  the 
Citv  of  New  Tork  and  Vicinity,  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
Asvlum  for  the  Relief  of  Respectable  Aged  and 
Tnrtlzent  Females,  Free  Home  for  Destitute 
young  Girls.  Girls'  Dodging  House,  the  Shelter- 
lne  Arms  New  York  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  Babies'  Shelter  and  Day 
Nursery  und9r  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holv  Communion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  the  Day  Nursery  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
aood  Shepherd  at  304  Mulberry  Street,  Home 
for  the  Friendless  of  the  American  Female 
Guardian  Society.  Home  for  Old  Men  and  Aged 
Counles  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Mary  at  487  Hudson  Street,  New  York  Found- 
llntr  Hospital  under  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  New  York  Infant  Asylum,  the  Old 
Oentlenien's  Unsectarian  Home.  Sanitarium  for 
Children  at  t65th  Street  and  Mott  Avenue,  St. 
Iuke's  Home  for  Indigent  Christian  Females, 
Newsboys'  Dodging  House,  Ohurdh  of  the 
Transfiguration.  (Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner.) 

Gen  Furlong  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
be  burled  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and 
left  810,000  for  a  monument.  He  asked 
that  the  funeral  be  as  quiet  as  possible, 
and  that  the  service  be  in  charge  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  ' 


fLEAD  IN  TEACHING  Wm\ 

Chicago   Schools  Model  for  Mil 
;  Atari kee  Investigators. 


FURLOUGH  FOR  "FRAT"  BOYS 


Would  Leave  Society  jut*  Long  Enough 
to  Dodge  Board's  Rule. 


"  So  far  as  we  can  learn  Chicago  does  a 
more  advanced  work  in  the  teaching  of  blind 
children  in  the  public  schools  than  any  other 
city.  The  work  is  marvelous.  It  has  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated." 

C.  G.  Pearse,  superintendent  of  schools  In 
Milwaukee,  made  this  remark  yesterday  after 
a  day  spent  in  investigating  the  work  done  at 
the  three  schools  in  this  city  that  contain 
special  equipment  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind.  Mr.  Pearse  came  to  Chicago  In  the 
morning,  accompanied  by  August  S.  Linde- 
mann,  president  of  the  Milwaukee  school 
board,  and  Dr.  Charles  S.  Klssling  and  Duane 
Mowry,  members  of  the  board. 

The  trip  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  inves- 
tigating the  Chicago  equipment  to  get  ideas 
for  the  equipment  of  a  school  for  the  blind 
about  to  be  started  in  Milwaukee.  Incident- 
ally, It  is  said,  the  visitors  are  desirous  of  se- 
curing one  of  the  Chicago  assistant  teachers 
to  take  charge  of  the  new  school. 

Mr.  Pearse  was  particularly  enthusiastic 
over  the  work  of  John  B..  Curtis,  the  instruct- 
or who  has  general  charge  of  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  in  the  Chicago  public  schools. 

"  We  have  been  Immensely  pleased  with 
Mr.  Curtis'  methods  and  the  things  he  accom- 
plishes," said  Mr.  Pearse.  "  The  fact  that  the 
children  prepare  themselves  in  their  own  spe- 
cial room  and  then  go  out  and  recite  In  the 
regular  classes— that  they  are  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  not  unlike  other  children— is 
especially  significant.    It  is  wonderful  work." 

Try  to  Dodge  Anti-Prat  Rule. 

William  Kruger  and  Dellsle  Cass,  mem- 
bers of  the  Delta  Sigma  fraternity  at  the 
McKinley  high  school,  called  on  President 
Schneider  of  the  board  of  education  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  unique  proposal  for  evad- 
ing the  rule  that  prohibits  members  of  high 
school  fraternities  from  participating  in 
school  activities.  The  regents  of  the  fra- 
ternity, they  said,  proposed  to  give  the  two 
members  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from 
membership  in  order  that  they  might  take 
part  in  an  athletic  play  which  is  an  annual 
event  at  the  school. 

"  Every  one  in  the  school  who  knows 
enough  to  take  part  in  the  play,"  explained 
Cass,  "  is  a  member  of  a  fraternity." 

President  Schneider  referred  the  proposl-j 
tlon  to  Supt.  Cooley,  and  the  superintendent 
said  that  the  rule  of  the  board  could  not  be 
interpreted  in  this  fashion. 

''Plot"  Discovered  by  Teachers. 

An  echo  of  the  halcyon  days  of  the  Dunne 
school  board,  when  politics  was  paramount, 
was  heard  during  the  day  in  the  charge  of 
several  teachers  on  the  roll  of  the  pension 
fund  that  Sup*-  'ooley  and  Mayor  Busse 
are   collaborate  r   sinister  plot  to  elect 

pension    trustee.  will     make     only   a 

"  friendly  "  fight  .  the  courts  for  possession 
of  the  interest  on  the  school  funds. 

The  disturbance  in  the  ranks  of  the  teach- 
ers grew  out  of  the  disregarding  of  a  peti- 
tion presented'  by  Miss  Jane  Addams  at  the 
meeting  of  the  pension  board  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon.  The  petition  asked  that  the 
trustees  be  elected  by  an  elaborate  plan  of 
secret  balloting.  The  board  disregarded  the 
petition,  and  thus>  outraged  unintentionally 
the  feelings  of  the  teachers.  The  facts 
are  that  it  had  already  bee"  ycided  that 
the  balloting  on  C  '       bef1 
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SATURDAY,  SEPT.  28,  L907. 
Thk  Kleidoes. 

For  the  lirst  time    in   the  historv  of 
c    Institution,    the  nianagmeut  has 

luuii     its    way  clear  to  purchase  for 
1       .!•  partment  two  kleidoes  for  the 
Titing    of    the    New    York    Points. 
Li-    machine    costs    fifteen  dollars, 
Id  is  considered  so  useful    where  ils 
;ii  lability     has     been     fully     tested 
.it     each    pupil     is  provided  with  a 
ushine,    at    least  every  pupil  in  the 
fvanced    classes.     It  is  so  simple  in 
arra^emeuts  and  mechansim,  that 
Ith    no    book    of  description  or  in- 
luction,    we   have    been  able  to  gi t 
1  going.     Mr.    Wait's   private  letter 
the    writer,    however,    was  so  ex- 
|icit    that    there    was    left   but  little 
be  found  out,  and  part  of  that  still 
iits    for    explanation;  but  I  can  in- 
it    the  sheet,  bring  it  into  position, 
Id     writ,-     with    several    times    the 
jeed     that     the    most    expert    stylet 
Titer  has  attained.      The  speed  gives 
West    to    the   exercise,  and  makes 
le  wish  to  do  better, and  this  stimulus 
111    develop    very    high  speed.     The 
lauty,    (or    one    of  them,)  of  the  in-. 
lament  iu,  that  one  can  write  often 
whole    word    with   a  single  stroke. 
|y   combination  of  letters  not  more 
ni    four    points    in    length    can  be 
Ide      with    one    single    impression, 
jus,  "in",  ir,  re,  em.  ed,  ir,  and  the 
le  can  all  be  sruck  off  with  a  single 
Toke.     Most  of  them  can  be  executed 
|h    the  left  hand,  leaving  the  right 
;<';ul    'hi'    copy  from   book  or  MS. 
Y   kleido     has    been    in    hand  only 
Ir    days,    and    I    can  write  a  letter 
|h    ease    and  pleasure,  which,  with 
stylet    would    lave    taken  a  long 
wearisome  sitting.  An  instrument 
be  i> laced  in  each  of  the  advane- 
classrooras    as  soon  i.?  it  has  oeen 
stered  by  the  teachers. 


lie  subject  of  the  appended  para 
Iph  from  a  Charleston  paper,  was 
.  mer  pupil  of  this  department  ami 
as  his  wife.  We  all  hope  with  all 
1  people  that  ihe  guilty  partj 
il  -(convicted  and  punished,  and 
■  the  loss  will  soon  be  made  u> 
^iy  times  by  thrifty  application  to 
'  11(  ss. 


Steal  from  Blind  Woman. 
John  Sherman,  who  recently  com 
pleted  a  term  of  service  m  the  Q.  S. 
navy,  was  arrested  yesterday  after- 
noon by  special  officer  Tom  Cochran 
on  a  warranted  charging  him  with 
larcenly. 

The  warrant  was  issued  on  com- 
plaint of  John  Bowyer,  "Blind  John  " 
Bowyer's confectionery  establishment 
and  alleges  that  Sherman  entered 
Bowyer's  confectionary  and  news- 
stand on  the  West  Side  and  after  hav- 
ing secured  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  $3  50  from  Mrs.  Boy-r,  who 
is  also  blind,  went  out  saying  that  he 
would  return  in  a  few  minutes  to  pay 
for  the  goods. 

Mrs.  Bowyer  supposed  that  he  was 
merely  going  to  put  the  stuff  outside 
but  she  found  upon  waiting  some 
time  that  he  failed  to  return.  She 
herself  did  not  know  who  the  man 
was  'out  some  boys  who  were  present 
accuse  Sherman.  The  affair  occurred 
about  two  weeks  ago.  but  complaint 
was  not  made  until  yesterday.  Sher- 
man will  probably  be  given  a  hear- 
ing today. 

All  the  classes  of  the  departmen 
started  off  fairly  full  except  the  senior 
boys'  class.  Several  of  the  members 
are  still  absent;  but  are  expected 
within  a  day  or  two  from  this  writ- 
ing, and  will  most  probably  be  here 
when  this  is  read.  It  continues  to  be 
a  matter  of  regret  to  the  writer  that 
so  few  of  fhe  staff  read,  and  perhaps 
fewer  write  anv  of  the  contents  of  the 
Tablet.  Much  of  the  work  done  on 
it  is  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
the  pupils,  conveying,  or  trying  to 
couvey  to  them  facts  and  opinions 
that  ought  to  trrow  into  their  growth. 
They,  at  least  ought  to  read  the  page 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  school. 
Does  any  one  disagree? 

The  "'Washingtonian"  is  the  first 
of  the  exchanges  to  put  in  its  welcome 
appearance  this  term  on  my  desk.  I 
learn  that  the  California  "News"  will 
be  delayed  till  October,  and  will  ap- 
pear only  monthly  for  a  season.  We 
will  miss  it  sorely. 

What  can  have  become  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Portland  Associa- 
tion of  two  -years  ago,  which  were  to 
have  been  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
"Washingtoniau?"  That  paper,  if  I 
am  not  very  much  mistaken,  promis- 
ed  for  itself  to  issue  the  proceedings 
and  I  shoul  i  like  exceedingly  to  see 
them. 


The  public  press  reports  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  T.  P.  Core  by  an  Okla- 
homa primary  election,  for  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  Senate.  The  Zeigler  Ma- 
gazine gave  it  out  some  months  ago. 
Mr.  Core  is  a  sightless  man,  ami  in- 
terest is  on  tiptoe  about  him  and  his 
prospects.  Hope  it  is  ail  right  in  all 
the  ways  that  things  ought  to  be 
nght.     The  State  is  not     yet    a  State, 


and  may  not   become  so  foi  some  time 

to  com 
taiuty. 


MX. 


to  come.     The  ragged  edge  of  uncer 


•  '■» 


FURLONG'S  WILL  FOUND 

Nearly  AH  lis  Fortune  for 
j  Friends  ajnd  Charity. 

GENEROUS    TO    HIS    SERVANTS 


Barber,  Waiter,  and  Chambermaids  Get 
$-',000  Each-Three  Irish  Relatives  Re- 
ceive $10,000  Each,  but  Capt.  Hill  Is 
Not  Mentioned-Many  Bequests  to 
Charitable  Institutions. 


Special  to  The  Washington  Post 

laf/r.J0^  f pt'  30-Tht'  *»"  of  the 
n  ItSZ  ,  1TrleS  K  Fu»-'<>ns.  who  die! 
n  Maine  last  week,  was  filed  lor  probate 

afte t  T?fMe'S    °fflce    this    Afternoon. 

of  ?L   *r     d  been  du8r  out   of  the  vaults 

I  Son  an  nrSantile  Safe  Depo3it  Company 

Ti?e  an.,?lder  from  Surrogate  Thomas. 

itable  i„cl  I  *-'0O.O0O  to  various  char- 
otSuU^fT8-  Ge0rge  A'  Sullivan, 
and  H  ra"  \£romwel!,  Douglas  Greene. 
execuS^    Hitchcock    were    named    as 

Other   bequests   are    as   follows:    Mother 
superior  of  the  Convent  of  Mercv,   Vlcks- 
Ourg,    Miss.,    $5,000;    University    of    Missis- 
sippi, at  Oxford.   Miss.,  $5,000:  Alcorn  Uni- 
versity,    Jefferson    County,     Miss.,     $5,000; 
£™  a1d  Dumb  Institute,  Jackson,   Miss. 
$o,000;     Asylum     for     the— WHttrr-  Jackson  '- 
Miss.,  $5,000;  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Jack- 
son.   Miss.,    $5,000;    Five    Points    HottSe    o 
Industry    New  York   City,   $5.0u0;   Nuraerj 
and   Child  s   Hospital,    571    Lexington    ave- 
™fl:  New  York  City,  $5,000;  Children's  Aid 
Society,     $5,000;     Kilter     for     Respectaor" 
Girls.      30S     West     Twenty-second     street 
$o,000;    New    York    Infirmary    for    Womer 
and  Children,  $5,000;  Society  for  thi»  Reliej 
of    Destitute    and    Blind,    219    West    Four- 
teenth  street.   &m*  Ob  Met?-  for  the   Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,   $5,000-   So- 
ciety   for    the    Prevention    of    Crueltv    to 
Animals,  $5,000.  y 


^ew  BEurcr^ 


■IDART 


Wednesday.   Oct 

NOVEL  ENTERTAINMENT? 
John  and  Mary  McCoy,  brother  and 
sister,  both  blind,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
are  making  preparations  to  give  a 
■  recital  in  Odd  Fellows  hall  Tuesday 
evening,  October  15.  The  newspapers 
in  the  cities  where  the  recital  has  beer 
held  speak  very  highly  of  the  work  oi 
Mr.  and  Miss  McCoy. 

j*r ot  /.rati   tWA8S.i  Times: 


Wednesday,  Oct,  Z,  1907 


Enjoys  tho   Exhibition    with 
Pingers  and  Ears. 


^?   GREAT  GALA  DAY  OF 

HIS  SEVENTY-ONE  YEARS 


Marks     Improvements     and     Urges 
Growlers  to  Use  Their  Eyes. 


Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  a  blind 
man  "saw"  the  big  fair  yesterday,  and, 
in  his  own  words,  "saw  it  good."  Per- 
haps it  was  better  entertainment  for 
him  than  to  nine-tenths  of  the  thou- 
sands who  saw  it  with  their  eyes.  He 
saw  with  ears  trained  to  detect  ae 
slightest  sound,  and  with  rare  optim- 
ism entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  day 
and  returned  home  satisfied  that  the 
fair  is  a  success. 

Samuel      Moors,    aged      the    allotted 
three  score  and  ten  years,  who  has  been 
totally  blind    for    seven  years,    accom- 
panied by  Miss  Annie  M.  Ridgway,  the 
police  matron,  spent  the     entire  after- 
noon at  the  grounds,  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman visited  every     part     of  the  big 
show.     To  The  Times     he  said  that  it 
was    a   fine    exposition.       He      said    he 
could  feel  things,     and     he  could  heai 
things,  and  he   proudly  told  of  feelinr 
of  prize  pumpkins  and  squash,  he  evei 
felt    of    the      monkeys      which      playei 
about  his  feet.     He  was  especially  in 
terested  in  the  big  airship,  and  felt  01 
it  with  the  keen  enjoyment  of  a  smal 
boy  with  a  new  toy.       He     visited  th« 
midway  and  listened     to     the  barkers' 
and   he   confided,   with   a  chuckle,   thai 
he  could  shout  as     loudly     as   any   oi 
them  had     he     felt  so     disposed       He 
would  have   enjoyed  seeing  the  horses, 
but  he  could  and  did  have  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  the  sound  of  their  hoofs 
and  the  applause  of  the  people 

Mr.  Moors  will  be  71  years  of  age 
next  January,  the  22d?  to  be  exact,  ana 
with  his  son  and  daughter,  lives  at 
1021  Montello  street.  He  is  a  carpenter 
and  worked  at  his  trade  in  this  city 
for  30  years  prior  to  the  accident  which 
deprived  him  of  his  sight.  Strange  to 
say  it  was  the  second  time  he  lost 
the  sight  of  an  eye.  In  his  boyhood 
days  while  playing  on  the  ice  with 
other  boys  engaging  in  an  exciting 
game  of  tossing  firebrands  about,  one 
of  the  brands  struck  him  in  an  eye 
and  destroyed  the  sight.  The  second 
eye  was  destroyed  seven  years  ago.  He 
was  engaged  in  tearing  a  partition 
down  when  a  chip  flew  into  his  eye, 
and  although  he  consulted  specialists 
here  and  in  Boston,  it  was  impossible 
to  save  the  sight,  and  today  he  is  to- 
tally blind. 

He  is  very  optimistic  and  takes  ad 
the  pleasure  he  can  out  of  life.  He 
says  he  could  brood  oyer  it  and  make 
himself  and  everyone  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  miserable,  but  he 
does  not  believe  in  that  way  of  doing 
business.  He  says  the  visit  to  the  big 
show  was  worth  everything  to  him, 
and  that  people  who  say  there's  noth- 
ing new  in  it  ought  to  use  the  eyes 
they  have.  He  found  much  improve- 
ment upon  all  sides;  better  and  more 
comfortable  quarters,  and  always 
something  new  here  and  there.  He 
could  see  the  changes,  if  they  couldn't. 
If  Mr.  Moors  had  lived  in  the  time  of 
Mother  Shlpton,  when  she  made  her 
famous  prophecy  that  carriages  with- 
out horses  would  go  and  that  ships 
would  fly  through  the  air,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  fared  ill  with  the 
fanatics    of    that   day. 

He  lost  his  wife  last  April  and  that 
is  the  only  sad  spot,  apparently,  In  his 

life. 


iORS 
SCOVERED 

■ 
oi'V  TEACHER    CUT  OUT   OF    THE 

'force     for     the     colored 


DEAF      AND 
HERE. 


DUMB      INSTITUTE 


PUPILS  ON  INCREASE 


New   District  Judge  of  Tarrant  County 

Had     to     Work     for     Two     Months 

Without    Getting    Any    Salary. 

He   Was   Overlooked. 


The    Colored   Deaf,   Dumb   and   ~B\)ja& 
Institute    is    this    time    the    sufferer    in 
another  error   which  has  just  come  to 
light  in   the  general  appropriation  bill. 
The   error   directly   interferes   with   the 
teaching  department  of  the  institution, 
i  For    years    past    sthe      institution      ha 
|  needed  and  had  six  teachers,  and  even 
that    number    has      many      times    been 
insufficient  on  account  of  the  increase 
in  the  scholastic  population  of  the  in- 
stitution.     The    general    appropriation 
bill  of  the   Thirtieth   legislature  allows 
this    institution    only   five    teachers    for 
the    next    two    years.      The    number   of 
pupils    this    year    is    larger    than    last 
year  and   the   teaching  force   h,  s   been 
reduced  from   six  to  five,   though  unin- 
tentionally.     The    legislature    intended 
to    provide   for  six  teachers,  but   ma  do 
an    error    in    the    amount,    which    was 
specified  in  a  lump   sum. 

Another      peculiar      occurrence      has1! 
come    to    light    in    the    creation    of   the) 
new      judicial      district      for      Tarrant 
county.     After  the  bill  passed,  the  gov- 
erno-    appointed    Hon.    Tom    Simmons 
to  be  the  judge  of  the  court,  and  he  at 
once   began    the    discharge    of    his    du- 
ties.    At  the  end  of  the  first  month  he| 
nut    in    his    clahn    for    his    salary,    and! 
it    is    reported    that    it    was    discovered 
that  the  lawmakers  had  failed  to  make 
provision    for    the    pay    of    this    Judge 
from    the   date   of   his   appointment   up 
to    the    first    of    the    new    fiscal    year, 
wh;ch   war?   September   1.     The    gr       -al 
appropriation   bill   makes   provi?ir. 
this  office,  but  no  provision  was  i 
for    the    judge's    salary    from    the    thne 
he  was   appointed  to   September  1. 
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SMY  FARM 

Inmate  of  Haverhill   Institu- 
tion Discovers  Blaze  and 
Gives  Warning, 


to  discover  a  dangerous  fire  at  the  in- 
stitution this  afternoon,  and  her  pres- 
ence- of  mind  in  sending  a  mesenger 
down  to  the  general  offices  probably 
averted  the  danger  to  the  inmates  of 
the  women's  ward,  as  well  as  the  pa- 
tients in  the  City  Hospital,  which  is 
In  another  wing  of  the  building. 

Mayor  Wood  and  Supt.  Savage  of 
the  farm  aided  in  the  rescue  of  about 
30  oi"  the  women  Inmates,  who'  be- 
came hysterical  when  the  alarm  of 
Are  was  given.     No  one  was  injured. 

The  fire  caught  from  a  defective  chim- 
ney leading  from  the  laundry  in  the 
basement  of  the  west  wing,  and  when 
Mrs.  Coyne  first  discovered  it.  it  had 
made  its  way  through  the  air  spaces  to 
the  top  floor.  The  loud  crackling  of  the 
flames  and  the  smoke  first  attracted  her 
attention,  and  she  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  office  for  Supt.  Savage,  withholding 
an  alarm  which  might  create  a  panic. 

The  superintendent  turned  in  an  alarm 
from  the  box  at  the  grounds  and  Mayor 
Wood,  the  executive  head  of  the  lire 
department,  was  the  .first  to  respond 

Hastening  into  the  building  with 
Supt.  Savage,  he  calmed  the  frightened 
women  and  those  who  had  become 
hysterical  were  led  from  the  smoke 
filled  rooms  to  places  of  safety. 

The  firemen,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  vol- 
unteers from  the  men's  wards  soon  ex- 

;  tinguished    the    Are.     The    damage    will 

i  not  exceed  $500 


'.Post 


ar  e   iso7 


.  Miss  Etta  Josselyn  Giffin,  who  has 
charge  ot  these  concerts,  attended  the 
ninth  international  convention  for  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  going  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  by 
se^#rc  August  87.  She  then  went  by  sea 
to  St.  John's.  Canada.  At  the  conven- 
tion Miss  Giffin  read  an  original  paper  on 
the  reading  room  for  the  blind  in  Wash-, 
ington,  describing  her  work,  and  includ- 
ing a  mention  of  the  concert  and  musical 
work  given  there.  A  week  from  Thurs- 
day Mme.  von  Unschuld-Lazard  will  be 
heard  there  in  concert. 

valeut^irT  Egypt 


ig    that    impresses    the 
biro    Is    the      > 
women     a-.  n — to 

lie  found  everywhere,   i 
on    the    streets.        Ophthaffiii'a    La    very 
prevalent  throughout  Egypt, 
of     superstition     con 
eye,"   the  native  mol 
or    the    i  :  lass    do    nol 

iejr   babies    al    i  \Vateh- 

ing   the   flies  buzzing  v  d    arrrand 

land  upon  these  blind  children.  ft 
'stranger  hastens  to  buy  a  fiy  v. 
Thi  se  are  for  pale  everywhere,  and  are 
'quite  attractive  with  their  ornaments 
of  fancy  beads  and  paim-leaf  finer. 
Blind  beggars  greet  one  at  ever: 
uer.     Even   in    the    high-class    Egypli 

families  there  are  many  blind.  The 
lower  classes  of  Egyptians  are  given 
much  to  hasheesh — that  Is,  the  lower 
classes  in  the  large  cities— and, 
though  it  is  against  the  law  to  sell  ...ft, 
one-  kvili  have  the  has! 
poi  iti        iu1     and    the   mei  loke 

the    di  i  en    everywtv  iey 

are    di     ingui        <    by    the    p«  i  r>- 

pe,<    tnci     of   then 

red  swollen  and  baggy  underneath,  and 
by  the  peculiar  color  at  the  skin,  which 
rev  ■•  ■  lo'mewhal  th  skin  of  a  Chi-' 
nese    opiui.i    s ker.      Leslie's    Weekly. 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald. 1 
HAVERH1I/I,.    Oct    7.     1007.         Mrs. 
Ccyne.   an   aged   blind   woman    and   an 
Inmate  of   the  city  farm,  was  the  one 
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GIRL  TO  LOSE  BOTH  EYES. 

11-Year-Old  Mary  Thompson  Has  Had 
One  Taken  Out;  Other  Must  Follow. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
WORCESTER.  Oct.  8.  1907.  Mary 
Thompson,  11  years  old,  daughter  of 
William  Thompson,  28  Gage  street,  has 
one  eye  removed  at  the  City  Hos- 
pital and  no  hope  Is  held  out  that  the 
other  will  be  saved.  Utter  blindness 
Is  the  only  prediction  made  by  the 
attending  physicians. 

The  case  is  one  that  has  excited  the 
svmpathy  of  the  physicians  of  the 
Worcester  hospitals  and  everything 
possible  Is  being  done  to  retain  the 
sight  of  the  eye  which  has  not  yet 
been  totally  destroyed.  The  father 
of  the  little  girl  is  a  cripple,  injured 
several  years  ago  while  In  the  service 
of  the  city,  one  leg  being  amputated 
as  the  result  of  a  plank  falling  across 
It. 


"My  blindness  resulted  from  a  fall  down 
a  cellar  stairway  m  years  ago  I  struck 
my  forehead  against   the   <t.m,  Miii 

cataracts       formed,       M\  waa 

caused  by  catarrh.   I  cat   m<  ry  day. 

I  ate  pork  for  supjter  yesterday  and  felt 
no  ill   effects   from  if. 

"i  have  made  all  arrangements  for  my 
burial.  I  can  lobk  andeath  philosophically. 
I  have  pointed  bul  the  spot  I  am  to  be 
bm-led  in,  those  of  my  friends  who  are  to 
slivoud  my  body,  and  the  other  details. 
My  ■fortitude  is   the   result   of  my  mamjgj), 


were  sent  there  and  to  a  number  of  homes  for  the 
blind.  Copies  were  sent  to  all  libraries  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  and  to  about  fifty  libraries 
abroad.  A  book  printed  especially  for  the  blind 
costs  ten  times  as  much  as  an  ordinary  book. 
Many  blind  persons  are  now  learning  to  read.  Chil- 
dren learn  easiest,  owing  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
their  touch. 

Mr.  Holmes  added  that  the  Ziegler  printing  press 
for  the  magazine  for  the  blind  was  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  and  would  print  ten  thousand 
pages  an  hour.  It  takes  three  hundred  mail  sacks 
to  carry  the  monthly  edition. 

eAw»RiB£=  :mass.-»  eH«©N*et*j 
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TELLS  COLORS 'BY  TOUCH. 

Mrs.    Hiunali    Hurtled,    ill    NS,   Blind   and 
Ueaf,    Keeps    Busy. 


Hn    II 

■lind 


,„<1    and    guided    only    by    her      acute 
sense  of  touch.  Mrs.   Hannah   Bartlett  ob- 
served  her  88th  birthday  yesterday  at   the 
of    her    daughter,    Mrs.     Henry    N. 
57    Paine   street,    embrotdermg   llnel? 
s      .Mrs.     Bartlett     is    both    deaf    and 
blind.    During   the   past    nine    months    she 
into    carpets     and    rugs    4i» 
3    of    three-strand    braids.      She    says 
an  tell  the  color  of  all  goods  by  the 
touch. 

"My  blindness  came  upOn  me  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  fall  down  a  cellar  IS  years  ago, 
-die  said  to  a  reporter.  "Since  that  time 
my  hobbv  has  been  knitting  and  doing 
embroidery  work,  and  they  tell  me  that 
pay  work  is  as  good  as  or  even  better 
than  most  young  women  can  do.  Ui 
se  I  can't  sec  what  I  turn  out,  and 
others    have    to    judge    for   me 

"After     I     lost     my    sight    and     latei     my 

hearing,    my    other    senses    became    very 

keen     and   mv   criterion   is   the   acute  sense 

of  touch  l  have.  Why.  do  you  know  that 

i    can    tell    the   color   of   goods    by    simply 

feeling    them.    That    is   a    fact.  ' 

Mrs    Rartlett   told  the  colors  of  se\  ei  al 

s    of    cloth    after    feeling    them.    She 

asked  to  explain  the  difference.    Her 

answer   was   that    "it   was  all  in   the  way 

felt."  v         ,       na,.„ 

Mrs  Bartlett  had  a  number  of  callers, 
most  'of  whom  carried  either  flowers  or 
more  substantial  gifts.  While  busy  at  her 
embroidering,  she  entertained  her  visitors 
by    anecdotes    of    her    childhood    days. 

"Mrs  Bartlett  came  to  Worcester  in  De- 
cember from  Sterling,  where  sue  \^as 
born  in  1819.  She  is  the  widow-  of  B  Ab- 
bott Bartlett.  a  native  of  Hancock.  N. 
H  and  who  died  Scot.  4.  1894,  just  two 
weeks  prior  to  the  contemplated  celebra- 
tion of  the  golden  wedding  anniversary. 
Her  children  living  are:  Mrs.  Thomas 
<;  Lesure.  Filchburg,  and  Mrs.  Rice  ana 
Charles  W.  Baitlett,  Worcester.  Mrs 
Bartlett  said:  "I  am  enjoying  the  best  ot 
health,  despite  my  *s  years,  and  1 
keep  at  work  all  the  time.  Except  i 
sional  spells  of  catarrh.  I  have  not  been 
Sick  in  eight  years.  Then  I  suffered  from 
<oken  arm.  But  as  for  ordinary  all; 
s,  I  have  not  been  really  ill  in  » 
vfturs 

"Up    till    last.    December    1     did    all     the 

housework,   even   to  the   cooking.      There 

was  onlv  one  thing  I   was   unable  to  cook, 

and   that    was    fried    doughnuts.    I    had    to 

get    others    to    make    them    for     me.      But 

blind    as    I    was,    1   could   cook   and   clean 

the  lvuse  as  well  as  my  daughters. 

■  •j  |  i   of  my  time  now  in  embroid- 

knitting.    T   have    used   400  yards 

■nd    braid    in    making    carpets 

January.  The  braids  I  manufactured 

with   my    hands. 

"Here    is   a    piece   of   elotn   I    have   been 
working   on.    Isn't  it   a   pretty    blue?    The 
.    is   good,    too.   It   is  just   as   pretty   as 
,u    be.    Of    course,    you    have    the    ad- 
y,lni  e.    V'i .i  can  enjoy  the  colors, 

but    1    know    what  they   must   look   like    to 
vour   eves. 


MORE  PAPERS  F0RBLIND 


Ziegler    Magazine   in   New    Home 
with  Greater  Facilities. 

The  Eiegler  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind 
has  been  installed  in  a  new  and  permanent  home 
at.  Nos  302  to  308  West  53d  street,  where  the  em- 
ployes yesterday  were  busy  getting  out  the  October 
number  of  "The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the 
Blind"  The  second  floor,  comprising  about  70xiui» 
feet,  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  work  of  publica- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  Walter  G.  Holmes,  the 
manager.  Heretofore  the  magazine  has  been  pub- 
lished partly  from  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  partly  from 
Brooklyn,  and  the  new  quarters  will  result  in  a 
saving  of  $5,000  a  year.  «.*«*; 

This    magazine    was    founded    by    Mrs.    Matilda 
Ziegler,   widow   of   William    Ziegler,    who   equipped 
itwo  expeditions  to  the  North  Pole,  and  is  given  by 
tier  free  to  every  blind  person  in  the  United  States 
Iwho    can    read.      Mr.   Holmes  announced   yesterday 
■that  in  another  month  the  magazine  would  be  sent 
free  to  the  blind  of  Canada  as  well..  Hundreds  of 
Requests  from  blind  persons  living  in  Canada  have 
been  received,  and  a  wealthy  citizen  has  offered  to 
bear  the  expense   of  sending  the   magazines   there. 
The  offer  was    declined,  and,   moreover,   the  Cana- 
dian   government   will    take    them   free    if    sent   in 
bulk,  and  distribute  them  without  charging  postage. 
These  magazines  are  printed  in  two  types   which, 
of   course,    are    read  by   the    sense    of   touch.      One 
edition  of  4.200  In  printed  in  New  York  point  type 
and  an  edition  of  2,500  in  American  Braille  type. 
In  these  two  types  the  letters  of  the  alphabet .are 
made  by  using  dots  or  points,  one  or  a  combinat ton 
of  two  or  more  of  these  points  making  each  letter 
Six  points  in  two  rows  of  three  each  are  used,  and 
in   the  New   York  point   type    these   two   rows   run 
horizontally,    and    in    the    American    Braille    type 

vertically.  .  ,    ,„ 

In    printing,    a    brass    plate    is    indented    and    is 
placed    on    the    press    around    a    cylinder    against 
which  another  cylinder  with  rubber  blanket  presses. 
The  paper,  which  has  been   moistened  in  a  speci- 
ally prepared  shellac  solution,  runs  between   these 
cylinders   and  takes  the  impression   of   the   points. 
After  the   paper   dries  it  hardenes   so  as   to   with- 
stand the  pressure  of  the  fingers  in  reading. 
In  the  September  number  of  the  magazine  was  a 
I  map  of  New  York  Harbor,  showing  to  the  sense  of 
I  touch    the    bay.    the    East    and    North    rivers,    the 
i  location    of    the    Statue    of   liberty,    the    Narrows. 
I  etc.     In  the  October  number  is  a  map  of  the  Pa- 
cific   Ocean,    showing   San    Francisco,    with   a   line 
from  there  giving  the  distance  to  Manila  and  the 
Philippines. 

The  table  of  contents  in  the  October  number  com- 
prises, first,  the  publishers  announcement,  fol- 
lowed by  articles  on  the  "Japanese  and  French 
Agreement"  and  "How  to  Make  Others  Love  Us." 
There  is  a  continued  article,  "Master  Artists  of 
the  Piano,"  a  story  of  a  "Six  Weeks'  Trip  to  Eu- 
rope "  and  articles  on  "Be  a  Good  Listener,"  "The 
Uses  of  Coal  and  How  Long  the  Supply  in  the 
United  States  Will  Last,"  "The  East  Indians,"  and 
a  humorous  article  on  "The  Vacation  of  Mus- 
tapha." 

Mr.  Holmes  said  the  blind  were  very  fond  of  hu- 
mor, and  two  pages  are  dovted  to  prize  jokes,  a 
prize  of  $5  being  offered  each  month  for  the  best. 
F.lve  dollars  is  also  offered  each  month  for  the  best 
twenty  lines  of  poetry,  and  a  number  of  these  con- 
tributions are  printed.  There  is  also  a  department 
of  games  that  the  blind  can  play.  There  are  fifty 
pages  in  the  magazine,  and  ten  of  them  are  devoted 
to  current  events.  A  magazine  weighs  a  pound 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  that,  while  only  about  seven 
thousand  magazines  were  sent  out,  they  had  fully 
ten  thousand  readers.  There  were  4,500  blind  chil- 
dren going  to  schools  for  the  blind.     A  few  copies 


Saturday,    Oct,    12,   1907, 

The  meeting  of  the  guild  at  f he  home 
of  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Horace  G.  Kemp, 
(Monday  afternoon,  was  well  attended. 
Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
plans  for  the  season's  work  outlined 
■by  the  energetic  chairman.  These 
plans  include  a  concert  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Trade  Training  School  for  the 
BliaaLun  this  city,  the  program  to  be 
given  altogether  by  blind  artists.  It 
will  be  held  early  in  December  and  it 
is  hoped  to  raise  several  hundred  dollars 
for  this  worthy  -work.  The  concert 
will  probably  be  held  in  one  of  the 
North  Cambridge  churches. 

Be  STGN   WORN.   POST. 


,    Oct     13,    1907. 


GEN.    CHARLES   R.    BRAYTON. 

Rhode  Island's  famous  Republican  blind 
"Boss."'  who  has  voluntarily  relin- 
quished his  "headquarters"  in  Stats 
House. 


BLIND 


BOSS 


QUITS 


Brayton  Out  of  Rhode 
Island  State  Cam- 
paign 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,   Oct.   12.-G-eneral 
Charles  R.   Brayton,   Republican   national 


j.  vp  committeeman  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
,for  more  than  a  generation  a  mighty 
power  in  the  politics  of  Rhode  Island,  has 
announced  his  Intention  of  not  taking 
any  part  in  the.  gubernatorial  and  State 
campaign  this  fall. 

Furthermore,  in  order,  that  party  suc- 
cess may  not  be  jeopardized  at  the  polls, 
the  general  declares  that  he  will  no  long- 
er make  his  headquarters  for  the  tran- 
saction of  political  business  in  the  offlcs 
of  the  high  sheriff  of  Providence  county 
in    the    Rhode    Island    State   Capitol. 

The  announcement  of  General  Bray- 
ton's  intentions  comes  as  a  surprise  10 
political  leaders  of  both  parties.  During 
the  last  State  campaign  one  of  the  chief 
issues  on  which  Governor  James  H.  Hig- 
gins  of  Pawtucke't,  a  Democrat,  was 
elected,  was  his  expressed  intention  of 
driving  General   Brayton   from   the   State 

capitoi.  .  .   _; 

With  the  retirement  of  General  Bray- 
ton, Rhode  Island  politics  loses  one  of 
its  most  picturesque  figures.  Although 
blind  for  many  years,  the  general  had  a 
large  following,  and  his  personality  was 
a  forceful  element  In  the  Republican 
policies   in   the   State. 
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GeofeVr.  Ferret  and  Edward 
Tyson  Depend  on  Sensdof 
Distance  and  Keen  Hear- 
ing to  Handle  Wire? 


rtfr 


1 


i  HERE  is  a  new  field  for  wdfk 
opening  up  for  the  blind,  but  oniy 
a  few  have  been  able  to  [earn 
modern   way   of  ing  a    living. 

There  are  to-i 
Brooklyn    earning  good    wAgi 

_,.,    .      running   a    telephone    sw 

witn  ten  to  twenty  ext< 

?T2     ,nes'    Thefeare  «l  cperts 

"  Manhattan.  Including  ,  ,ng  women, 

out  it  remains  for  this  i ong'h  to  show  a 

«>hnd  man  actually  at  work  on  a  compli- 
cated switchboard. 

George    J.    Ferret,    forty-five    years    old, 
who    has    been    blind    for    twelve   years     is 
now    running    a    tel   ;  hone    board    In 
i'Ong    Island    College    Hospital,    in    Henry 
street.    Mr,    Perret 

day  as  a  rule  an  |              is  no  quicker  and 
better  operator  in  the  I 

wI^7,ri\T,'son'  ''■  who 

went   blind   eleve  ,  h    f 

premature   explosion 

second    expert    op 

time  OUr.  Tyson  is  working  at  the  Indus- 

t™1I?°f  *  I.  in  Gates  avenue 

_He  :s  W  I  an   operator  as   Mr 

Perret.    an,l    can    ,,1Siiv    run    a     telephone 

board  rt-itli  twenty-ftve  ex  ,s,    He  ran 

successfully    I  l0    ,, ,l:..i   of   a    big   a 

ward/iouse  for   ,  n  ale,  and  is  no 

for   a    place   as    operator    in    an    office    or 

hospital. 

Both  Mr.  Tyson  and  Mr.  Ferret  are  ex- 
perts at  their  parti  ,dp,  Un.  t-,„,. 
have  otten  worked  .together  and  then- 
methods  1-e  somewhat  similar  T'hey  can 
both  write  -.,-;:  n  a  lead  pen 
down  messages  or  record  oa'ls,  ajsq  write 
I"  f" inl  ^"i  ana  make  u  •  a  -...one 
book  of  hundreds  of  pro 

At    the    Industrial     Home     Mr     Tyson's 
labors    are    „, 

UDon    he  telephone  an 

1  ^:\  ™'-*?rm-  bfi 


?£Fl  PEJZKET  AT  THE  <5WTCH3QARD. 


measure  the  distance  almost  exactlv  be- 
tween the  different  extension  numbers.  Of 
course  a  new  switchboard  may  be  strange 
for  a  whii  ,  bu1  they  soon  become  accus- 
tomed to  it  :i  n.l  handle  the  plugs  with  dex- 
terity. To  as  'ii  the  men  use  small 
wooden  plugs;  this  makes  the  locution  of 
the  extension  less  difficult.  These  wooden 
plugs,  however,  are  only  used  when  a  new 
switchboard  is  used. 

Mr.  Perre-tt  walks  to  and  from  his  board- 
ing houos  to  the  hospital  the  same  as  any 
olh«  employe,  and  was  never  Jen  own 
l«fe».     On  the  contrary,   lie  is  gene 
to  fifteen  minutes  ahead  of  time, 
Wlhfen  the  day  operator  leaves    ihc  is  ; 
to   sitep    right   iri   and    take   charge   oi 
board. 

sense  of   hearing  'and   touch   is   very 
-acute,    as   in    most    biind   persons 
times  he  works  with  greater  rapidity 
does  an  operator  who  has  use 
He  rarely  make  a  mistake,  and  tic     | 
who  makes   the   call    to   the   h 
he  will  ii 
the  r.imr. 
He  handles  the  long  distance  calls  with 
great    success    on    account    of      his      I 
sense  of  hearing.     .And   in  every  detail  he 


switchboard  at  the  hospitn',    , 

whin  h?1  hrr  °;ci° 

when    he    starts     to     work; 

vetaton  ".£?",    B.8" 

versation    and    business    call-  Tv-oiv 

Su^eViVe5 

It  is  interesting  to  wafcn  the  mp-,  >♦  ihli    'fhows  Ulat  a  nlind  ma"  can  run  a  switch- 

work.     With    weeks  of  prScl!  iey   ££   °gj£  JUSt  3S  ™SUy  aS  a  man  wh°  ""' 

J     The  use  of  a  switchboard  is  now 

j  by  the  New  York  Association  I  Lm- 

Iprovement  of  |  ■,.,,,  :i,[  tn.at 

it  will  i 
mi    manj     ol     tin     i  ,  ,  ,,        ,n(3| 

hoc  the    bl 

,*i-ooni 

ic:  usual  indu     i  ie's" 
pursued 


ft 


Other  Examples  of   Sightless 

Skil  Found  in    Industrial 

Home,    Including    a 


B:ind  Barber. 


CY30M  AT    THXL'tZLETWCME' 


me,  however,  a.  niihV 
b  duced 

lonspii  i  mong  these 

■  ■    ■■'  iii     are   no  n 

leal  of  accurac 
to  b        lid  that  the  blind 

blind  shave  the  blind 


MR  TYJOfr  COV-fG  W  WORK.. 
pr  alum   is   not   in   demand,   either,   wmcnj 
ind  barb  rid  tele-' 

ilv  to  be  an 

pictur- 
eSti  ly  maker.  JUat  now 

the  P1'1'1  Brook- 

lyn -:   as   bu?y  aVa   Santa    Claus,    for 

the  Christmas  ipproa  :hing,   and 

his  many  toys   I  >  fashion. 

Mo  iy  ro'1'1    saw, 

which  is  run  wi;  .  Then 

.it  and  the  finishing  touches, 
for   the    Blind   Ifas 
about  one  h  iding  upon 

it.    There  a  e  inmates  at  pres- 

ent. a  of  fam- 

tuinb  r  of  gixty- 
ftve  :    of    the    home,    J.    G. 

Jenkins  rid  i  ion   to  all  who 

may  wis  ,,!  ;;s  Work. 

To   !  what    the   bl 

workmen  at  thi.s    :ome  manufactured,  dtir- 

o  the  last  repert,  it 
mis  ly  ■    twenty -one 

were  nude.  seyi 
hair   >"  new   and    over   five 

thousand  cane  eh    jra  .-,  ;eatod.    The  wages 
Paid  to  labor  on  the  above 

*v'c'  nd 

do!:  put  of  tiie  fac- 

t01'.'  last   year,   re- 

sulting |y  in   the  increase  of  earn- 

"kmen. 

managers  .>f  Ijhe 
norm  :  and  no  p!  iy  i.? 

Bot  good  ■  ■    anyone,    Conseq  i  num- 

ber   of  inments  f0y 


From  "  WW? 
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DIM)  BOSS**  OF 
WE  ISLAND  OUT 

yljAv -— — 

^kf(:  H-  BraJton  Announces  Re- 
frerhent  from   'Throbe  Room" 
and  Active  Part  in  Politics. 

:';^HeVVi,r^r7fromCapitoJ 
Because  He  Thinks  Republi- 


l>T"  CCH   TO  THB  U.EKALD.J 

rum  n. i-  n  ,-•,   J{.   I,,  v.— Rhode   isl- 

and's   "blind  I    Charles    R. 

Krayton,    has   publicly    announced   his    re- 

room  in  the  State 

I  h-tober    3    tO 

Lieutentutft  Go\  < -rn.ir  Frederick  EJ.  Jack- 
son, .  |  ...  ernor.sh.ip,  Gen- 
eral Braytoi  ;ie  would  not 
m  ike  .I:,  j  headq  fter  in  the  of- 
-;  leriff  nor  anywhere  In  tlie 
i  not  interfere  in 
the  pending  <                            ■  a0r  James  H. 

.c  and  d 
'■blind    b 
Cqr  many  years  of  th 
i 
-.imed    when    the    Capitol    was 
ears  ago     Appeals  iu 
!,   Whi.e  were  ignored,  and 
legislation  asked  from  .the  L^sisl-rtive  As- 
same  purpose  was  in  vain. 
Oen.ral    Brayton   has   taken    his   seat   in 
tli.'    Sheriff's    office    in    the    State    Capitol 
every  day.  especially  when  the  Legislature 
was   in   session.     There  he  had   a  hundred 
.lines  as  many  visitors  as  the  Sh  iriff,  arid 
when  Ms  business  with  bis  callers  demand- 
ed   il    the   door  of  the   Sheriff's   office   was 
id  locked  to  insure  privacy. 

■        e    t.:i  i    his    hardest 

v.    when       I      is   power   was 

ie    io    do   more    than    prevent   the   de- 

...f  Sentitor  Getonge  peabodry  Wrtmore. 

glh    he    coulld    hoi    aiccomeplSsh    ins    re- 

-i>n  to  tiie  United  States  Serials,'  Cfem- 

was    on    fluty    daily    in    the 

iff's  ofliiee.     He   was   attacked    in    un- 

-ured  tennis  and  a  daily  record  of  h'.s 

amenta  and  his  visitotls  was  published 

l'    >      i  p  r.    but    General 

Brayton  went  calmily  to  the  Capitol  every 

in    behali 
Senator   Webmore  against  Colonel  Sam- 
uel   Po-meroy   Colt,   candidate  of  those   re- 
pufljILcana  woo  sought  a  new  dispensation 
.n   :  State. 

The  Legislature  was  kept  in  deadloc'r 
throughout  the  session,  and  no  Senato- 
.vas  elected.  Since  then  Colonel  Colt  h: 
announced  hi3  withdrawal  from  the  race 
Qen  ral  B  ayton  is  sixty-seven  years  old 
and  iias  been  the  republican  "boss"  oi 
Ie  Island  ever  since  he  returned  fron- 
oarticipacion  in  the  civil  war,  which  he 
ent  re  1  as  a  lieutenant  and  came  out  as  a 
>rlgadier  genera'.  He  has  been  blind  fo'i 
rve  years,  the  result  of  cataracts. 

In  his  letter  General  Brayton  says  he 
event  to  his  accustomed  headquarters  in 
the  Sheriff's  office  last  winter  just  to  show 
that  Governor  Hiiggins,  a  democrat,  could 
mot  drive  him  from  it.  He  declares  he 
'now  agrees  to  abandon  his  headquarters 
ibecause  he  learns  that  republican  sentl- 
mejjL  deems   it   advisable. 

IE 
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ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  BLIND 

RECITED  IN  LECTURE 


Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  formerly  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy 
of  Music  for  the  Blind  in  London,  de- 
livered a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive lecture  last  evening  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cambridge  Council,  No.  71, 
Knights  of  Columbus,  in  the  council 
chamber,  Massachusetts  avenue.  The 
subject  was,  "Seeing  by  Touch,"  or 
"How  the  Blind  Become  Self-Support- 
ing." The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
beautiful  colored  stereopticon  slides  and 
unique  motion  pictures  demonstrating 
the  wonderful  methods  of  imparting 
information,  as  well  as  the  many  mar- 
velous achievements  made  by  the  blind 
in    their    ambition    to    become    self-sup- 

orting. 


I  _pc_ . 
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"aftra  Imminosa. 


i^    \907 

BLIND   HEEE. 


Vajc\  Amrilno'sa,  the  luminous  hearthi  Buch  is 
the  significant  name  which  the  Rumanian  Queen- 
has  given  to  the  first  Rumanian  blind  institution,, 
the  foundation  which  she  hojes  to <s§fn>gtfiW  into  a 
city  for  the  blind,  a  city  in  tfhicfc  *Ce  thirty  thou- 
sand sightless  ones  in  the  k*igdo  m  may  live  with 
their  families*  united  and -uvelter. ed  in  a.  common  ^  niiK.|,in,  jt     on    an     on- 


The   Blind  at  Work. 

-  — ♦■. 

Wonderful    Exhibition    in    Birmingham. 

If  a  man  with  normal  ox  -  'os^s  his  eye* 

for  a   moment  and    walks   about,   oi 
anything,  lie  realiewi  bow  h 

he  oottld  never  bee;  how  appalling  life  would 
ibecome.    And  yet  an  qbj  ,,,  fco  ,iie  contrary 

'.is  provided  by  the  Birmingham  Qen«rai  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  whose  motto  is.  "  Help  the  blind 
'■'•>    }  ."     In   connection    with    ike 

onion   fa  j  at  Lqwis's  in   Qorporation- 

strc-  -ion  of  articles  made  l>. 

oi    tl  tuDs,    who    may    be   seen    working    at 

their  various  trades.    As  the  pf 

to  be  siren  to  the  Elind  Institute  by  ll 
Lewis's,  it  was  a  happy  thought  lo  let   the  public 
see  iho  blind   men  and    women   at   vrork,   ;n 
what   a    good    work    they    are    assisting.         The 
inmates  of  the  institute  are  ■  mi), 

and  one  is  etrack  by  the  keen  intelligeni  e  that  is 
ttoticeable  in  their  movements.  They  seem  to 
have  brains  in  their  hands.  Quite  unaided  a 
man  works  a  mat  making  machine,  controlling 
the  whole  of  th  menhanisro  unerringly.  Pari  Leu* 
larly  worthy  orf  note,  too.  at  this  exhibition  is 
the  work  of  a  blind  carpenter.,  who  makes  the 
prettied  and  knick-knacks  from  his 

own  designs,  ami  with  tools  mainly  made  by 
himself.      Women    may    also  a    working 

knitting  rr.  ,  produced  hne 

en  clothing,  such   us  jerseys 
. 

The  Blind  Typist. 

ber  'Pai  v.-i!r,i' ■  exhibition  of  skill  is  that  of 
a  blind  shorthand  writer  and  typist,  who  taktB 
down    coi  e    on    a    Braille    sh 


life  and  in  common  work.  The  royal  poetess  has 
discovered,  like  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  that  light  comes  through  work,  and  all  must 
work  in  Vatra  Lumlnosa,  each  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  or  her  ability.  The  more  gifted  are 
taught  music,  art  and  other  subjects  for  which 
they  have  an  aptitude,  and  others  learn  various 
kinds  of  handicrafts.  But  all  must  work.  That 
indefatigable  worker,  the  royal  foundress,  would 
suffer  no  idler  at  the  luminous  hearth.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  central  idea  of  Carmen  Sylva's  work. 
She  desires  to  help  these  poorest  of  the  poor,  not 
by  giving  them  alms,  but  by  rescuing  them  from 
this  very  state  of  demoralizing  dependence  by 
teaching  them  to  work,  so  that  they  may  forget 
their  sad  fate  in  a  measure,  earn  their  own  bread 
through  honorable  labor,  and  thereby  retain  theii 
self-respect  and  the  respect  of  their  fellow  men. 

At  the  opening  festivities  of  the  institution,  only 
a  month  after  its  foundation,  the  Queen  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  seeing  that  this  aim  was  beinf 
realized.  The  contented  faces  of  the  blind  pupils, 
happily  talking  and  singing  as  they  worked,  spoke 
volumes.  To-day,  a  year  after  the  founding  of  the 
institution,  almost  a  hundred  blind  persons  of  boti 
sexes  are  engaged  in  shoemaking,  weaving,  knit- 
ting, basketry,  chair  caning,  ropemaking,  brush- 
making,  plumbing,  printing,  crochet  work  and  em- 
broidery. They  are  also  instructed  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  singing  and  instrumental  music. 
They  have  gymnastics,  too,  of  which  they  are  verj 
fond,  and  three  times  a  week  there  are  lectures  on 
literary  and  artistic  subjects  or  on  subjects  of  cur- 
rent interest.  A 


typewriter  at  the  rate  of  one  hundi 
j  minute.    If  he  makes  a  mistake  in  (lie  typewi 
bs-  instinctively  becomes  aware  of  it,  and  without 
any    hesitation    places  a   little  perforated    ' 
id  erases  it. 
Boot-mending,  brush-making,  <'  -making. 

and  basket  work  are  alJ  important  depa 

te  work  carried  on  at  the  blind  institute, 
it  will  be  realised   bow  successful   have  been  the 
effori  aflh   the  blind   when   it  is  stated  that 

the  r  irnover  of  .f. ' 

More  help    and    Far  more   men";-,    however. 
necessary  if  the  admirable  pu  oj  the  int 

tion  is  to  be  carried  out.  but  no  doubt  the  bounty 
will    considerably    swell   the 
funds. 

ton  takes  charge  of  the  blind  child'  at 
the  early   age  of  five  years.       The   little  chil 
who  are  so  sadly  afflicted  are  sent  iuto  th 
and   are  there  taught   to  write  on  the 

Braille  system,  aucK  oi'  course,  also  receive  general 
.tion.      A  trade  is  then  chosen  for  each  one, 
and  for  some  years  he  works  at  t!  a  appren- 

tice.      At   ihe  nxe  of  nineteen  or  twenty, 
considered  au  efficient  workman,  ho  comment 
earn  h  i  living  as  a  journeyman.      It  n 

.  therefore,  that  the  work"  done  by  the 

of  the  greatest  value,  for  many  who  would 
L'wise  be  practically  helpless,  and.  in  fact,  a 
dram  upon  !:><-  community,  are  transformed 
useful  and  self-supporting  workers. 
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QC6EN   AND   BLIND 
CABINETMAKER 

Englishman    as  Teacher    at    M  Carmen 
Sylva's"  Colony  lor  Sightless. 

A  blind  cabinet-maker  living  at  Leeds — J.  W. 
Lawson,  aged  thirty — is,  at  the  express  wish  of  the 
Queen  of  Rumania,  going  lo  Bukarest  to  act  as 
festructor  in  furniture- making  in  the  colony  for  the 
liind  which  the  Queen  is  establishing  there. 

Some  time  ago  Lawson's  wile  chanced  to  see  in 
an  English  newspaper  a  letter  from  the  Queen's 
private  secretary,  Baroness  von  Kranichfeld,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  a  blind  woman. 

The  letter  described  the  plans  for  the  settlement, 
and  Mrs.  Lawson,  thinking  the  scheme  might 
afford  her  husband  an  opportunity  for  steady  em- 
ployment, wrote  to  the  Baroness.  After  some  cor- 
respondence Lawson  was  engaged,  and  will  go  tc 
Bukarest  in  the  spring. 

XHJE     QUEST'S     i.KXTJSH. 

When  that  had  been  settled  the  Queen  oi 
Rumania — "  Carmen  Sylva,"  as  she  is  known  to  th< 
literary  world — sent  Lawson  a  letter. 

Oh,  how  1  feel  tor  the  blind  I  cannot  tell  you.  Bnt 
I  hope  to  make  many  of  thtra  happier,  lierr  Mouska 
and  t  are  already  arranging  your  future  home  here — 
a  little  bouse  and  a.  nice  workshop  ;  and  there  are 
two  men  who  know  a  little  Ingush  already.  Those 
you  will  begin  with. 

fc-very  master  has  his  own  workshop  and  his  own 
people.  In  less  than  a  year  we  hope  to  begin  the 
colony  with  a  large  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  music 
ball,  and  the  fairest  cottages,  lhe  dining-room  with 
bow  windows,  for  reading  aud  playing  games  after 
dinner,  and  the  music  hall  with  chapels  all  round, 
for  the  different  services.  We  have  already  got  six 
religions  and  nine  languages  in  our  luminous  hearth, 
and  in  the  evening  thty  make  music  and  sing  to- 
gether. .  .  lhe  wives  work  together  with  their 
Busbands,  so  that  they  may  be  always  together,  and 
they  seem  as  happy  as  possible  under  that  dreadful 
trial.  ...  So  welcome  to  our  bright  home  as  soon 
as  you  are  ready  to  come.  iii.rzAE.tiTH. 

The  uaioi.ess,  the  (Queen's  private  secretary,  in 
her  letters  to  the  La  n  sons,  wrote  in  enthusiastic 
praise  of  her  royal  mi, tress.  "She  is  a  real 
woman,"  she  wrote  among  other  things.  "  i\o 
pride ;  no  stiff,  cold  airs,  so  you  neea  have  no 
fear  of  her.  5he  is  a  Queen  every  inch  of  her. 
She  has  a  master  m.nd,  and  yet  no  vanity.  She 
does  'things  naturally  and  unostentatiously."" 

BTJRICKJSN     IN     TUK     N1UUT. 

Lawson  deserves  his  good  fortune,  for  his 
marvellous  skill  at  caoinet-making  has  been  en- 
tirely the  result  of  self-teaching,  fie  was  ten  years 
old  when  he  lost  his  eyesight.  He  went  home 
from  school  one  day,  feeling  unwell,  and  went  to 
bed.  When  he  none  up  in  the  night  he  thought 
it  was  the  blackest  he  had  ever  seen.  It  v\as 
black  because  he  had  gone  stone  blind. 

He  had  a  strong,  natural  bent  lor  mechanics, 
and  when  he  was  fourteen  he  made  himself  a  bench 
and  a  turning  lathe,  but  lack  of  money  prevented 
him  From  pursuing  h,s  Lobby,  and  he  took  to  the 
frequent  resort  ot  the  biind-piano  n.ning-as  a 
means  of  making  a  precarious  livelihood 

It  was  almost  by  accident  that  he  came  lo  tak*- 
up  cabinet-making  Two  young  women  who  were 
attending  Leeds  University,  unable  to  find  a  book- 
case  such  as  they  had  been  commissioned  to  pur- 
chase, suggested  to  Lawson  that  he  should  make 
one.  At  nrst  he  scoffed  at  the  idea,  but  aMast 
consented.     He  did  the  work  so  well  that  he  was 

^Af^r/h    V1  thant  theuPnte  a^reed  "P«n 
After    that    he    made    tables,    chairs,    wardrobes 

overmantels    and,  in  fact,  nearly  eve  y  variety  of 

expect  to^isr!  ?2i£^S&lFA 
tract  0f  ,iml  on  the  „,*&£%  Buka'est  mdT°hev 
will  receive  instruction  in  trades  and  S  Darticu 
larly  adapted  to  the  sightless.     Already  Lommo- 


Its  Associations  with  tho  City. 

On   Wednesday    evening,    a  concert   wao  held 
in    the    gyinnatuum   of    tne    \\  creator    College 
fair  th-6  lilind  at  WhittiiDgton;  on   behalf  ot    ii# 
funds.     The  concert   was  arranged    by    Miss    B.. 
Uhumbcr'alri,     who    Secured    tho   services   oi   e 
ki»rge  number  of    iad'ics  a.nd   gentlemen.       Am 
attractive  programme  drew   together     a     large 
compairy  of  people  from  the  city   and  from  me 
neighbourhood     cuf      W'hittk«gton.       The     pro- 
giraimme  opened  with  eun  organ  eo'fo,  "  And«wit« 
in  D"  (Hopkins),   well  played  by  Mr.  W.  West- 
wood,  a  student  ait  the  college.     Air.   West  wood 
aleo   '  played     excellently     a     pianoforte     eoiov 
"Valse"    (Dura.y.id),    and   secured     an     encore, 
Mrs.  Briice  Hughes  gave  pleasing  rerWerings  of 
"Two   Eyco   of    Orcy"     (Daisy    MeGeocn),   and 
"If  I  bu»  a  world  for  you"   QbgfaKricn).    frue 
was  recalled   for  the   forme*  namaermg.       Mies 
Lilian    Eisp    contributed    violin    solos        teaaa- 
Wo    a  J   Gtga"    (CtoreW,,  and     "  A  -W« 
concerto"     (Do     Berit).       Ihb     "  SaaAonde 
was  expressively  end  delicately  played,  and  the 
performer  was  cordially  oPPiau,iea.     il»  Lev. 
guoourl   Fowler  gave  a ,  eferrted   •«»J",a**2 
-The    Old  Soldier,"   and     tor  an  cnc.we  ^S 
'•Tho  Yeoman's  Wedding."  Hk  sungnng  on.     i-  «* 
Veteran'*  Son-g"  was  a  popular  item    and  be 
JitTy  amuK,d  the  aadaenoe  */*  *£^3 
son*   given  as  an  encode.  One  of  t^  loaiireao* 

lnc«SniAeig4He^ 

S*.  FeiS'TG^man)  was  another  charmxng 
item  1*2  Parkinson  was  again  obliged  to 
Sond  toan  encore.  Mr.  M.  "'J^gg 
in  •  rollicking  style,  humorous  songs,  V'SfsJ 
„,.i  -.crain  "  and  "  How  dear  thou  an.  Mr.  Sk 
S  HumSircye  recited  in  a  capital  manner rOjJ 
Hood's  "A  tale  of  a  trumpeV  and  ^<*dea 
Lc«  ,?  Tho  Whitttogton  (-mo..-,  under  the 
option  of  Mr.  E.  J  Twee**,  ^f^f£* 
"W7ho  «ha'l  wm  my  kdy  ttur!  (Fcai^aU)  ana 
"When  hands  meet"  (lS«ttti).  The  cptarteUo 
«5B,  lite  and  health"  was  well  sums  by. 
Me4-s  A  Barry,  Okkere,  Payne,  apd Tweedy 
Tie  cho„-  consJted  of  Miss  Chamberlain,  Mtf* 
Lloydt  Mi*.  Oeorge,  Mi*  ^rry.U^^^ 
Mies  Amphletl,  and  Mcisrs.  i .  Baity  vj. 
Bourne.  S.  G.  Askew,  J.    W.   Brooke.,  A.  Old, 

aCTho  ilev.  T.  Barnard,  Hca<lmaster  of  ti.« 
College,  during  a  break  in  tho  programme 
said  ho  had  to  thank  Mies  Chamberlain  ana 
those  associated  with  her,  for  the  immense 
amount  of  trouble  they  had  taken  to  get  up. 
the  concert.  (Applause.)  The  amount  «S 
resourcefulness  which  Miss  Chamberlain  liaa 
displavod  was  a  pattern  to  them  all,  and  he 
hci>ed"  they  would  learn  to  imitate  her  fttta 
success.  That  was  an  unique  school.  There 
was  no  school  like  it  in  all  the  world,  and  it 
was  therefore  an  institution  which  they  might 
very  well  help.  The  sc-hco!  was  associated 
from  the  beginning  with  Worcester.  It  be- 
longed first  to  the  Cathedral  King's  School, 
and  was  founded  because  one  of  the  masters  ofi 
that  school,  about  40  years  ago,  had  a  verj 
gifted  blind  pupil,  and  ho  found  it  extreme'y, 
■difficult  to  keep  him  going  in  his  work  exactly, 
on  a  level  with  his  sighted  companion.  lie- 
therefore  founded  tho  college  Mr.  Barnard 
remined  them  of  that  fact,  because  when  he 
came  there  he  found  the  College  had"almost 
dropped  out  of  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Worcester.  Mr.  Ba.rnard  humorously  referred 
to  tho  hazy  notions  which  those  he  first  mcS 
had  as  to  tho  whereabouts  of  the  College.  Oa 
coming-  to  tho  College  one  of  tho  projects 
■which  ho  set  himself  wa.s  lo  revive  tho  know- 
ledge of  the  school  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Worcester,  and  make  them 
feel,  what  ho  was  sure  they  felt  twenty 
years  ago  when  he  wtts  in  Worcester, 
aB  a  boy,  that  the  college  was  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  city,  and  that  anyone  who  visited 
the  city  should  learn  something  about  it.  Be- 
ferring  to  the  pupils,  lie  said  M;ey  were  ex- 
pected to  bo  gentlemen;  they  were  being  edu- 
cated as  cultured  Christian  gentlemen.  It  had 
been  said  that  because  they  were  gentlemeru 
they  diu  not  need  any  help.  But  a  great  many 
gentle  people  had  to  manage  on  a  6>nall  anti- 
slender  income,  find  some  of  the  parents  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  provide  their  boys 
with  the  first-rate  education  which  was  giver* 
in  the  College.  The  working  of  it  for  tho  year 
showed  that  the  Collego  was  just  able  to  pay 
its  way,  anod  lie  therefore  need  not  plead 
abject  poverty.  They  were  not  in  debt,  and 
did  not  intend  lo  go  into  debt.  They  would 
quilo  understand,  however,  that  a  bare  bal- 
ance  on  the  right  eido  was  not  all  they  wanted.- 
•They  had  to  teep  the  work  down  sometimes, 
because  they  would  not  go  into  debt.     Recently 


they  h*d  *    boy  with   a   very   fine    voice    and 
lh,v    had   to    gov*   up  fhc   ooJhvanon   of    that 
voico  simply  bocau*e  they,  could  not  *Pa[«  *~* 
■v  for  traknin*.    Various  jad  bee* 

,  to  out  dotm  tiw  expanses.  Thej  had 
improvements:  that  building  woa 
erected  noi.  much  more  than  a  year  aso.  lJicy; 
Lad  succeeded  In  making  other  improvement*, 
and  fchoT  needed  heip.  Mr.  Barnard  went  on 
itrt  Bay  that  the  concert  was  the  Bret  of  a  soTiea 
of  ontoriainmonts  (some  beaig  free)  which) 
would  Ui  held  during  the  winter.  The  *™<m** 
would  bo  a  ksctwre  Riven  by  the  Rev.  0.  Iw 
Gdllett  ou  "The  Pie&rial  Bible  of  the  Middle 
Ases." 


"BLIND  TOURIST' 
IS  DUt  IN  T 


Larkin  Pears  He  Will  Be- 
come Totally  Blind  and  Will 
Take  a  5,000  Mile  Walk 


F.  E.  Larkin,  known  as  "the  blind 
tourist,"  has  reached  Blngrhamton  on 
his  proposed  walking-  trip  of  5,000  miles 
to  far  away  Kansas  City.  According 
t'.o  his  schedule  Larkin  should  arrive 
i  n  Elmira  some  time  this  evening  or 
oarly  to-morrow  forenoon.  He  will 
rest  herV  f'ir  several  hours.  The  story 
of  Larkin  »  undertaking-  is  interesting. 

*.  •Jfrered  Stroke. 

Some   time  *ago   he    suffered   a   par- 
alytic *>troke  of  the  optic  nerve  and  as 
a  result  is  bWnd  in  one  eye  and  neaily 
so  in  the  other."   His  home  is  in  Junc- 
tion  City,   lias:,  and   he   waa   informed 
by  the   doctors  of  that  place  that  the 
only  way  of  preserving  what  little  was 
left   of   his  sight  was    to   keep   in   the 
open,  air   and    take   plenty  of   physical 
exercise.    Larkin  then  heard  of  the  fa- 
mous Wills  Eye  Infirmary  in  Philadel- 
phia and  he  decided  to  walk  to  Phila- 
delphia.     He    left    his    home    city    on 
April  6,  and  in  easy  stages  of  20  to  25 
miles  a  day  made   the    2,500    miles    to 
Philadelphia  on  September  5.     He   re- 
mained     at    the    infirmary    until     two 
weeks  ago  and  left  after  having  been 
formed    that   nothing   could   be    done 
i    save    his    sight.      He    took    up    his 
->meward  journey  and  reached  Bing- 
amton  yesterday  by  way  of  Wilkes- 
rre,   Scranton  and  Susquehanna. 

l»»RINf.F:?Lf5      rMAH.i      P.fiFUBl.ieAl* 
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QAL  INSTRUCTION  FOR,JEM&~nLIND 
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SHO*LD   there  be  a  sufficient     number     of     applicants,     a 
course   in   the    New    York    Point    Print   system   of   reading 
for  the  blind  will  be  given  by  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  this  winter. 

The    price    of   the    course, — io    lessons    for    fifty    cents, — is    so ! 
trifling  that  there  are  none  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of  it. 

No  adequate  statistics  on  the  number  of  blind  in  the  city  are  \ 
to   be   had.     If  there  are  any  here  who  cannot  read  by   the  point' 
system,   their   friends  can   do   them   no  greater  service  than  to   in- 
form them  of  this  opportunity  to  learn  it. 

The  life-time  darkness  of  those  thus  afflicted  may  be  greatly 
lightened  if  they  are  enabled  to  read.  The  weary  hours  that  are 
passed  with  little  to  relieve  the  monotony  might  be  made  far  hap- 
pier if  access  to  the  outside  world  and  its  happenings  were  to  be 
had  through  reading. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  done  well  in  making  this  instruction 
possible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  friends  of  the  blind  will  enable 
it  to  be  of  practical  service. 


Aid   Association   for   the   Blind. 

The  October  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Aid  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  held  at  the  Home  for  the  Blind, 
915  E  street  northwest,  Tuesday  last,  when 
full  reports  from  the  various  committees 
were  presented,  the  report  'from  the  in- 
dustrial committee  showing  that  the  men 
in  the  workshops  had  been  kept  busy 
through  the  summer  filling  orders  for 
brooms,  chair  caning  and  mattress  repair- 
ing and  also  that  the  association  is  now 
in  a  position  to  send  teachers  out  to  teach 
the  blind  in  their  own  homes  upon  their 
application  to  the  matron  of  the  home. 

Several  suggestions  for  the  winter's 
work  were  made  and  referred  to  the  ways 
and  means  committee  for  consideration 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  T.  V.  McLaugh- 
lin as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
was  presented  and  accepted  witti  many 
expressions  of  regret.  Miss  Nettie  Met- 
zerott  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
Mrs.  Main  gave  the  board  a  very  pleasant 
and  instructive  report  of  her  attendance 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind^held 
at  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  August  27  to  30 
Mrs.  Joseph  Auerbach  also  told  of  her 
visit  Vhile  in  London  to  the  "Aid  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  of  the  city  of  London, 
England."  ' 


BUMPED  BY  HEAT  RAYS 

Use  of  Electricity  to  Vaporize  Armor 
Plate  ,  Has    Peculiar    Effect. 
L...DONloct.    12.-Many    men    on    the 
ruiser  Berwick  were  temporarily  blinded, 

ahexfrn 0nrHhem  StlU  sufferlnS  severely,  by 
an  extraordinary  experiment  in  piercing 
armor  plate. 

^7?  B*rwick  was  d»*  to  start  on  a  cruise 
and  battle  practice,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  pierce  the  wall  of  one  of  the  turrets  in 
connection  with  gun  sights.  The  ordinary 
Process  of  drilling  was  so  siow  that  the 
vessel  would  have  been  delayed.  Lieu! 
tenant  Neville  F.  Usborne  rigged  up  an 
apparatus  with  a  view  to  boring  the  hole 
by  electricity.  This  was  excellent  in  the- 
ory,  being  an  application  on  a  large  scale 
'^-cognized   plan   for  piercing'™ 

J^V11/  ereat  heat  ^nerated  a  hole 
was  melted  almost  instantaneously  ln  the 
tough  armor  plate,  and  the  experiment 
was  so  interesting  that  nearly  evJry one 
on  the  ship,  from  the  captain  down  looked 
on  while  it  was  being  carried  out 

Next  morning  every  person   aboard   the 
cruiser  who  had  looked  at  the  progress  ot 

PanSTlfndness6  %t  Z~t  ^ 
ournedadeepcopper'LLTVnuinbeTof 


men  who  were  nearest  the  steel  that  was 
being  bored  are  so  much  affected  that  they 
have  had  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

The  working  party,  though  protected  by 
goggles,  were  not  exempt.  Lieutenant 
Usborne  in  particular  was  verv  barllv 
scorched  about  the  face.  y 


Rom 
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DENIES  BLIND  SIXTH  SENSE. 

Alsace  Physician  Explains  Their  Feel- 
ing of  Distance  and  Direction. 

n.r  Special  Cable  to  The  Herald. 

Hamburg,  Oct.  12.-Probably  the  most 
Impressive  greeting  from  foreign  govern- 
ments to  the  Congress  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  in  this  city  was  that  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Roumania,  whose  delegate  an- 
nounced  that,  besides  the  blind  asylum  she 
has  founded,  she  is  establishing  a  great 
colony  in  which  all  the  blind  of  Roumania 
will   be   happily  united. 

In  the  course  of  an  address  on  blindness 
caused  by  organic  diseases,  Professor 
Noune  of  Hamburg,  said  that  he  had  dis- 
covered rases  due  to  the  use  of  atoxyl,  ap- 
plied as  a  cancer  cure. 

Dr.  Kunz.  Illzach,  Alsace,  denied  to  the 
blind  a  sixth  sense,  explaining  their  feel- 
ings of  distance  and  direction.  The  "X- 
waves."  he  said,  had  nothing  to  do  with  ft. 
the  feeling  of  distance  depending  mostly 
on  the  skin's  sensitiveness. 
By  experiments  in  approaching  a  stick, 
>r  board  to  the  heads  of  blind  men 
and  girls  iie  .showed  that  most  reacted 
when  the  objects  came  within  eighteen 
inches  of  them,  but  that  some  did  not  react 
at   all. 


'<0 


Charities  and  The  Commons 

Elkin's  Bequest. — The  Teachers'  Pension 
Fund  of  Philadelphia  will  receive  about 
$1,000,000  from  the  Elkin's  bequest  made  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Elkin's  death  in  1901.  His 
widow  who  has  recently  died  had  the  use 
of  this  fortune  during  her  life  time.  The 
money  is  given  to  found  "the  Lewis  Elkin 
Fund  for  Disabled  Female  Teachers."  The 
joint  library  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elkin  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  Athenaeum.  Mr. 
Elkin  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Samuel 
Elkin  who  left  his  fortune  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  synagogue  and  a  home  for  blind 
children  which  is  to  be  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  place  of  worship. 

IVOfll 

3   \W1 

••"WORK  FOR  BLIND  DISCUSSED, 


Interesting 


Iks  Given  at  Meeting  of 
id  Association. 
December  meeting  of  the  board  ofj 
directors  of  the  Aid  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  held  at  the  Home  for  the 
Blind,  at  915  E  street  northwest,  Tues 
day  last. 

The  report  from  the  Industrial  com- 
mittee showed  that  the  men  in  the  work 
shop  had  been  kept  busy  though  the 
summer  filling  orders  for  brooms,  chair 
caning,  and  mattress  repairing,  and  also 
that  the  association*  is  now  in  a  position 
to  send  out  teachers  for  the  blind  to 
the  homes  of  the  latter  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  matron  of  the  home. 

Several  valuable  suggestions  for  the 
winter's  work  were  made.  Mrs.  Main 
gave  the  board  a  very  pleasant  and  in- 
structive report  of  the  anual  convention 
of  the  American  Association  of  "Workers 
for  the  Blind,  hel<%  at  Jamaica  Plains, 
Mass.,  August  27-30.  Mrs.  Joseph  Auer- 
bach  told  of  her  visit,  while  in  London, 
to  the  Aid  Association  for  the  Blind  of 
the   city   of   London,    England. 


Thursday,    Oct.    17,    1907. 

A  benefit  concert  for  Miss  Eugenie 
Tessier,  the  blind  soprano  siu|rcT.  given 
iu  the  town  hull  last  cvepirtg  by  herself 
and  other  •"'t;iiTi  "'""  worthy1  of  a  f-|.r 
better  attendance  llrafFt\v'as  present.  The 
audience,  though  small,  vras  very  appre- 
ciative, and  the  12  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gram were  well  received,  particularly  the 
songs  by  Miss  Tessier.  The  duet  by  .Miss 
Tessier  and  P.  J.  Mulvany  received  per- 
haps the  most  hearty  Applause,  but  all 
of  the  vocal  numbers  were  encored,  and 
in  the  last  number,  " Voices  of  Spring," 
by  Strauss,  Miss  Tessier  .cave  a  splendid 
illustration  of  her  vocal  ability.  Arthur 
Hanson  of  Worcester,  violinist,  was  much 
applauded  for  his  work,  and  the  piano 
solos  by  Mrs  Alice  Bardy-Dionne  were  also 
well  received.  The  other  numbers  includ- 
ed a  .-"to  by  Mr  Mulvany  and  a  piano 
duet  at  the  opening  and  Hosing  by  Miss 
Tessier  and  Miss  Yvonne  Provost,  the 
litter  being  the  accompanist  during  the 
evening. 


ENGAGED  BY  QUEEN  OF 


Is  to 
3trt 


Go   to   Bucharest  to   In- 
truct  in  the  Colony  for  the 
S'ghtless. 


IS     A     SELF-TAUGHT     WORKER 


ISpecial  Lettkr  to  Thb  Gazette  Times.] 
LONDON,  Oct.  12.— At  the  express  invi- 
tation of  the  queen  of  Roumania,  J.  W. 
Lawson,  a  blind  man,  30  years  old,  living 
in  Leeds,  is  going  to  Bucharest  to  act 
as  instructor  in  cabinet-making  in  the 
settlement  for  the  blind  which  the  good 
queen  is  establishing  there.  Lawson's 
wife,  who  has  the  use  of  her  eyes, 
chanced  to  see  some  months  ago  a  let- 
ter from  the  queen's  private  secretary. 
Baroness  von  Kranichfeld— a  blind  wom- 
an, by  the  way— which  was  published  in 
an  English  newspaper,  describing  the 
plans  for  the  settlement.  She  thought  the 
queen's  scheme  might  afford  her  husband 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  congenial  posi- 
tion and  steady  employment.  So  she 
wrote  to  the  baroness.  After  some  cor- 
respondence Lawson  was  engaged  and 
will  go  to  Bucharest  in  the  spring.  After 
that  had  been  settled  "Carmen  Sylva," 
as  she  is  known  to  the  literary  world, 
sent   Lawson  a  letter. 

"Oh,  how  I  feel  for  the  blind,"  she 
wrote,  "I  cannot  tell  you.  But  1  hope  to 
rr  ake  many  of  them  happier.  Herr 
Mouska  and  I  are  already  arranging  your 
future  home  here — a  little  house  and  a 
nice  workshop;  and  theie  are  two  men 
who  know  a  little  English  already.  Those 
you    will    begin    with. 

Pleasant    Surroundings   for  Blind. 

"Every  master  has  his  own  workshop 
and  his  own  people.  In  less  than  a  year 
we  hope  to  begin  the  colony  with  a  large1 
kitchen,  diningroom  and  music  hall  and 
the  fairest  cottages.  The  diningroom  with 
bow  windows,  for  reading  and  playing 
games  after  dinner,  and  the  music  hall 
with  chapels  all  round  for  the  different 
services.  We  have  already  got  six  reli- 
gions and  nine  languages  in  our  luminous 
hearth,  and  in  the  evening  they  make1 
music  and  sing  together,  and  the  people 
stop  in  the  streets  to  hear  the  beautiful 
sounds  coming  out  of  the  gardens.  The 
wives  work  together  with  their  husbands 
so  that  they  may  be  always  together,  an<J 
they  seem  as  happy  as  possible  under 
that  dreadful  trial.  We  shall  be  so  happy 
to  have  you.  Just  time  to  prepare  your 
little  home  and  workshop  and  then  money 
for  your  journey  will  come.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  spring  we  shall  be  ready  for 
you.  So  welcome  to  our  bright  home 
as  soon  as  you  are  ready  to  come. 

'•ELIZABETH." 

.V-  queen  who  writes  like  that  must  be 
a  charming  woman,  and  one  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  affection  among  those 
brought  into  association  with  her.  In  her 
letters  to  th?  Lawsons  the  baroness  laud- 
ed her  to  the  skies.  "She  is  a  real  wom- 
an," she  wrote  among  other  things,  "not 
a  hooting  suffragist,  but  a  helping  angel, 
a  saint,  too,  in  character.  No  pride,  no 
stiff  cold  airs,  so  you  need  have  no  fear 
of  her.  *  *  *  She  is  a  queen  every  Inch 
of  her,  but  not  one  of  the  common  herd 
of  queens  who  wear  crowns  of  gold  on 
brainless  heads.  She  has  a  master  mind 
and  yet  no  vanity.  She  does  things  nat- 
urally and  unostentatiously." 

Some  of  the  "common  herd  of  queens" 
might  be  disposed  to  resent  the  allusion 
to  their  "brainless  heads,"  but  that  does 
not  concern  Lawson.  He  is  satisfied  that 
he  will  find  a  good  mistress  and  a  billet 
that  will  just  suit  him.  Lawson  deserves 
his  good  fortune.  He  has  had  a  hard 
struggle     and      his     marvelous     skill     at 


t 


J.   W.  LAWSON, 

He    is    a    blind    cabinet    maker,    who    is 
going  to  Bucharest  on  the   invitation   of 
the    queen    of    Roumania    to    act    as    in- 
structor in  the  colony  for  the  bling  she 
is  establishing-. 
i    cabinet-making  and  other  work  has  Deen 
entirely   the   result   of   self-teaching.     He 
was   10  years  old   when   he  lost   his   eye- 
sight.   He    went    home    from    school    one 
day,    feeling    unwell,    and    went    to    bed. 
When     he    woke    up     in     the    night    he 
thought  it  was  the  blackest  he  had  ever 
seen.    It  was  black  because  he  had  gone 
stone   blind,   but    that   dreadful    fact  was 
•not    revealed   to    him   until   next   day. 

Soon    Became    Proficient. 

He  had  a  strong  natural  bent  for  me- 
chanics which,  before  fate  dealt  him  such 
a  terrible  blow,  had  often  led  him,  to 
play  the  truant  at  school  that  he  might 
prowl  around  workshops  and  factories. 
When  he  was  14  he  made  himself  a 
bench  and  a  turning  lathe,  but  lack  of 
money  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his 
hobby,  and  he  took  to  the  frequent  re- 
sort of  the  blind— piano  tuning— as  a 
means  of  making  a  precarious  livelihood. 

It  was  through  what  might  be  called 
an  accident  that  he  came  to  take  up 
cabinet-making.  Two  young  women  who 
were  attending  the  Leeds  university,  in 
desperation  at  being  unable  to  find  a 
bookcase  such  as  they  had  been  com- 
missioned to  purchase,  suggested  to  Law- 
son  that  he  should  make  one.  At  first 
he  scoffed  at  the  idea,  but  at  last  con- 
sented, stipulating  that  if  it  did  not  prove 
satisfactory  he  should  get  nothing  for  it. 
He  did  the  work  so  well  that  he  was 
given  $2  50  more  for  it  than  the  price 
agreed  upon.  The  bookcase  now  stands 
in  the  library  of  Leeds  university,  where 
also  is  a  reading  d^sk  and  a  letter  rack 
which  he  was  subsequently  commissioned 
to  make. 

After  that  he  made  tables,  chairs, 
wardrobes,  over-mantels,  and,  in  fact, 
nearly  every  variety  of  furniture,  his 
work  being  marked  by  exquisite  work- 
manship and  finish.  He  has  invented  a 
fog  signal  which  only  lack  of  means 
has  prevented  him  from  perfecting. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  queen  of  Rou- 
mania expects  to  establish  a  small  city 
for  the  blind  on  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
outskirts  of  Bucharest  which  has  been 
given  her  by  a  wealthy  sympathizer  with 
her  work.  Provision  has  been  made  \y 
which  the  afflicted  may  move  in  from 
their    village    homes    to    occupy    the    co» 


tages  which  are  to  be  erected  lor nj 
They  will  receive  Instruct  ton  In  t »«  tradj 
and   arts   which  are  particularly  adapte 
,     he  slghthss.     Already  **?%"£*?# 
has  been  provided  for  a  hund.ed  .ho  aj 
now  settled  in  the  colony.  .Those  who  a^ 
married  are  allowed  to  bring  their  wiv.s 
and   children   with   them.  P    I 


•  The    D  n"'    of    nhl"W 

iou.,1  di.l  \t  succeed  iu  driviug  <--n- 
,,,',  „ravJ|  .ho  hljnd.  Republican 
boaskolttJrthe  Sn«riff's  office  in  the 
WMLfai-itol!    because    the    Shetifl     ifl 

licah  an.l  let  him  use  his  ofl 
;1;  the  headquarters  of  his  cprrapfpo- 
]itiral  svstem.  But  he  has  driven  him 
0U1  of  -politics,  orlfl  leas,  into  pretended 
retirement  from  politics.  Bray(ton  has 
written  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
vi.om  the  .Republicans'  have  nominated 

Governor,   that  he  will  keep  ou1 
tbe   Sheriff's  ottic^   because   "I   am   told 
that    mauy    sood    Republic;,  ns-your 

ion     them    )hil)k  thai    my   continued 
preseneein  the  Sheriffs  office  endaug 
theSucce3S  of  the  party/'   and  he  says 
••I  have  also  her<d  it  intimated  that  yo* 
hesitate  -'  H  .pulHiean  iroramj} 

tion  for  Governor  because  you  fear  that 
I  will  attempt  to  assume  control  of  the! 
Republican  campaign."  wherefore  he 
promises  that  he  will  keep  out  of  the 
contest.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  a  boss 
retire«from  politics  because  his  evil  rep- 
utation would  sink  the  party  iln 
which  he  gains  his  ends. 


ft 


I 


•^y  a  Witch  fdr  the  «M"fl|r--. 

prr>m  the  London  GloUe. 
a  AJifls  being  sold  in  Paris  tor  the  use  of b .e 
A  »a*ei"s  Denis        .-rtieated  by  movable  but- 
blind.    The  »«>«»  *™  .S^Sxons  minute  hand 
tons  in  relief  on  tb*jM.    A *™  *  on   who 

indicates   minutes   ohly.     ine  ^ 

passes  his  hand  over  the  dial  finds  ine 
dlcatlne  the  hour  depressed. 
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"The   library   furnishes   B  '■   wilh; 

out  charge,  for  adult  blind  residents  of 
New  York  City.  This  teacher  may  be  ad- 
diessed  at  the  Libraxy_for  the  Blind,  444 
Amsterdam      Avenue.       Telephone,      ...... 

Riverside.  . .        .  ..  . 

A  catalogue  in  New  York  mint  of  this 
collection  may  be  consulted  at  the  library, 
and  catalogue?  In  ordinary  black  print 
may  be  obtained  upon  application. 

Books  on  the  care  and  instruction  of 
blind  persons  may  be  borrowed  from  the 
nearest  branch  library.  B 

Paterson,NJ,-GuardIaS 


NEW    YORK.   OCTOBER  19,  1307. 

Books  for  the  Blind. 

Books  and  magazineTfor  the  blind  may 
be  obtained  free  upon  application  to  the 
Library  for  the  Blind  or  to  any  other  of 
the  branches  of  the  New  York  Public 
T  it) retry  * 

The   Library   for   the   Blind,    located   at 
«4   Amsterdam   Avenue,    contains   about 
4  000  volumes,  including  about  1000  -vol 
vvmes  or  separate  pieces  of  music,  all  in 
embossed  type.    The  collection  also  con- 
tains    practically      all      published    mag- 
a^nes     for      the       blind,       In       English 
French,    and    German,    as    well    as    small 
collections  of  books  in  both  French  and 
German.    Books  may  be  obtained  In  the 
New  York  Point,  Braille.  Moon,  and  Line 
letter  system  of  typography. 

Books  for  the  blind  will  be  sent  free  by 
mail  to  the  nearest  Tost  Office  or  branch 


18    'so?. 


BUND  MUSICIAN 
^HONORED  BY  KING 

Organist  Who  Has  Visited  in  Paterson  Invited  to 
Play  Before  Edward  VII  —  Artist  Well  Re- 
membered by  Many  Local  Citizens. 


A  notable  honor  has  been  conferred 
by  King  Edward  upon  a  gentleman 
who  Is  well  known  to  many  Pater- 
sonians  and  who  has  boon  a  visitor  to 
the  Silk  Oity.  The  person  in  question 
ifl  Harry  S,  Turner,  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, brother  of  James  Turner,  of  553 
East  Twenty-third  street,  Paterson. 

Harry  Turner,  who,  although  blind 
from  birth,  is  a  brilliant  organist,  and 
a  week  ago  last  Saturday  he  received 
notice  by  wire  that  His  Majesty,  who 
was  then  visiting  at  the  Scottish  royal 
estate,  Balmoral  castle,  desired  to  hear 
him  play  the  following  Sunday  at  the 
morning   serviee     at    Crathie      Parish 
church,  the  church  connected  with  the 
castle.     The  King's  attention  had  been 
brought  to  Mr.  Turner's  ability  as  an 
organist    by    the    Duchess    of    Argyle,  | 
formerly  the  Princess  Louise,  a  sister; 
of   the    King,    who   had   taken    a   deep! 
Dnal   interest   in  tne  blind  artist's: 
work. 

This    is    the  first   rime,  so  far  ai 

a,    that    King    ft.'dward  i 

has  made  such  a  request,  and  the  fact] 

Mr,  Turner  marked  \ 

distinction,     luo  I        i    is  preparing  to 

give    public    organ    recitals,    and    this) 


episode  cannot  fail   to  commend  him 
to  attention  in  these  performances. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Turner's  infirmity,  he 
fills  with  signal  success  the  positions  of 
organist  and  choirmaster  at  Paisley 
church,  near  Glasgow,  and  also  serves 
as  organ  teacher  at  the  Glasgow  Ath- 
eaeneum.  Mr.  Turner  visited  in  Pat- 
erson about  five  years  ago,  on  which 
occasion  he  frequently  entertained 
members  of  the  local  organization  of 
the  Sons  of  St.  George  by  performances 
on  his  favorite  instrument.  He  ex 
pects  to  visit  the  United  State  again 
in  about  twelve  months  on  a  profes- 
sional tour,  and  undoubtedly  the  gen- 
eral public  of  Paterson  and  vicinity 
will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
the  gifted   musician. 

By  some  strange  chance,  there  is 
another  brother  in  the  same  family, 
Fred  Turner,  who  also  has  been  blind 
from  birth,  and  oddly  enough  he,  too, 
is-  an  organist.  He  is  at  present  the 
organist  of  the  Wellington  Presbyteri- 
an church,  Glasgow,  one  of  the  lafgest 
congregations  ii.  the  "land  o'  cakes." 
He,  likewise,  is  an  instructor  of  organ 
music  in  the  big  Glasgow  institution 
already  mentioned.  Both  Mini 
brothers  are  married  and,  although 
several  children  have  been  born  to 
them,  the  eyesight  of  none  of  these  is 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected. 


Scranton,  Pa. -Truth 

UC\   13  IMii 

QUEEN  OF  RQUMANIA  WITH    A  LITTLE  BLIND  MUSICIAN. 


HCOM       THE.   ILLU-STRMrj?    LON.POH     NEW© . 


Elizabeth,   Queen  of  Rou.mani! 

men    Sylvia).    some    tin  i'1     to 

>.'  urticic  '    •-; i \- 1 ] i ■     a  n 

int    of    her  lum    foi    the    blind, 


il    Vatra     Lurnm^naosa.       The    !n- 
ipport   themselves   bj    printing-', 

on   a    wonderful     nachine    r  '    by 


Queen    has   also   written    a   most   inter- 
;   fetter  giving  an  account  of  her 
husband's    for.tftude    during    his    recent 


one  of   the  Queen's  proteges,    literature    illness,       through     which     the     Queen- 
the    blind    in     Braille    type.      Thelaiitho 


3  was  ids  devoted  nurse. 
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JJLINU  men 
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IT 


IS  ALLEGED   THAT 
WERE  KIDNAPPED. 


BOYS 


Had    Used    Them    As     Guides    While 

In  "Hopkinsvilie  and  at  the 

Guthrie    Fair. 


The  police  of  this  region  have 
been  requested  by  William  Jones, 
col.,  of  Hopkinsvilie,  to  help  him 
recover  his  son  and  another  boy 
who,  he  claims,  were  stolen  from 
thejhomes  by  blind  beggars.  He 
writes  the  following  pitiful  appeal: 
"About  three  weeks  ago  two  blind 
men  of  the  following  description 
came  to  our  town : 

"One  is  of  a  light  brown  skin  color, 
heavy  set,  hep-y  mustache,  sir  h  ly 
gray  and  w^  by  the  name  of  West 
Prooks.  Hms  a  good  songster;  hf 
sings  mostly  Christian  songs. 

"The  other,  his  partner,  is  a  tall, 
ppare-made  man,  very  dark,  clean 
face,  good  musician,  plays  an  aceor- 
deon.  When  last  seen  wore  a  pair 
of  dark-colored  glasses, 'made  music, 
sang  and  sold  song  ballads. 

"Their    special     song    was      'The 
Bind  Man    Stood  on   the    .Roadside 
and  Cried.'      The    two     men  being 
blind,  naturally  received   the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  at  once.     They 
went  from   house   to   house,   singing 
and  making  music  an  an   accordeon, 
the  public  contributing  such  amounts 
of  money  as  they  were  able  to  give. 
"  They  wanted  two  boys   to  guide 
them     through    town.     I   permitted 
my  little    nine-year-old    boy    to  go 
about    and    lead    one.     Mrs.    Nellie 
Lewis,  a  widow,  old  and    feeble,   let 
her  little  adopted  boy,  whose   moth- 
er and  father  are  dead,  go    and   lead 
the  other. 

"These  two  little  innocent  boys 
faithfully  led  these  two  blind  men 
over  town  for  two  days  and  safely 
guided  them  when  they  could  not 
guide  themselves.  They  begged  us 
to  let  the  boys  go  with  them  and 
guide  them  at  the  fair  at  Guthrie, 
Ky.  They  said  they  would  stay 
one  day  only  and  return  with  the 
boys  the  next  day. 

"With  a  desire  to  accommodate 
the  unfortunate  blind  we  consented 
to  let  them  go,  but  instead  of  their 
going  to  Guthrie  as  they  stated  they 
took  the  two  little  boys  and  went  in 
a  different  direction,  just  what  way 
we  can  not  tell,  and  our  little  boys 
have  not  been  seen  since.  The  boys 
are  too  small  to  care  lot  themselves 
among  strangers.  Boys  need  to  be 
at  home  and  in  school.  We  appeal 
to  the  pulic,  and  if  they  can  furnish 
anv    information   concerrin<r    these 


two  b'iml  men  and  our  little  boys 
we  will  pay  them  well  for  their 
trouMi-.  VVe  appi  al  to  the  officers 
of  the  law,  to  t  ii*  mothers  and  fath- 
ers and  to  the  public  in  general  to 
help  ti-  ii;)il  these  wretches,  these 
degenerated,  coldhearted  thieves,' 
and  to  g  t  our  little  boys  home' 
again,  and  wo  warn  the  public  to 
beware  .if    beta. 

"The  boy  that  is  with  my  b^y  is 
dark,  heavy,  tat  and  round-faced. 
All  who  know  hitn  at  home  call  him 
'Fatty.'  His  name  is  Alfred  Lewis. 
He  is  of  a  good,  manly  disposition, 
unable  to  read  or  write,  but  the 
other,  Whose  namo  is  Tommy  Jones, 
can  read  and  write.  Alfred  Lewis 
is  8  years  old,  motherless  and  fath- 
erless, and  a  very  fat  and  chuff y 
little  fellow. 

"W  ito  :i.Ii  information  to  William 
Jones,  <jli  West  Youuglove  street, 
HopkiiisVvHe,  Ky. 

rfOffl 
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Sm-ely  something  must    watcii    ana  \ 

direct  the  footsteps  of  such  people. 


Man  Who  Started  la  fall  Tt 
Stale  Hospital  From  St.  Clair 
«  Turns  Up  at  Centralia. 


LAUGHS  AT  ANXIETY. 


Henry  Myers,  a  blind  upholster  oi 
Philadelphia,  but  who  for  the  past 
few  months  has  located  in  St.  Clair, 
on  Wednesday  started  out  to  walk 
to  the  State  hospital  at  Fountain 
Springs.  He  is  quite  a  remarkable 
character  and  though  stone  blind 
makes  his  way  through  places  which 
would  almost  phase  a  person  who 
could  see.  When  he  announced  his 
determination  to  walk  to  the  hospital 
several  friends  in  New  Castle  tried 
to  deter  hitn  but  he  persisted  arid 
they  finally  directed  him  along  the 
old  state  road  which  leads  directly  to 
the  hospital. 

No  tidings  were  received  from 
Myers  for  over  a  day  and  friends  be- 
gan to  grow  anxious  and  finally 
searching  parties  were  organized 
and  the  mountain  scoured  but  still  no 
trace  of  the  man.  Finally,  however, 
he  was  found  to  have  arrived  safely 
in  Centralia  where  he  had  wandered 
through  a  path  in  the  woods.  When 
told  of  the  excitement  he  had  caused 
he  laughingly  said  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  lose  him.  The  whole 
affair  is  quite  remarkable  in  that  a 
totally  blind  man  could  safely  travel 
over  a  road  which  would  have  caused 
a  man  with  good  sight  much  trouble. 


**' 


IT'S  THE  NOVELTY  WINS, 

IN  THE  SHOW  BUSINESS 

v'4 


ind  Old  Man  and  His  Fiddle,  and 
Blind  Woman  Who  Sings,  Reap  the 
Nickels. 


The  blind  man  and  the  man  whose  ; 
arms  and  legs  aro  very  little  use  to 
him  pitched  their  phonograph  with  the 
pink  of  crocus  horn  at  Washington  ave- 
nue S  and  l^i'cl  street  last  night,  and 
there  wasn't  much  doing.  The  best 
they  got  was  a  few  pennies.  A 
block  up,  at  Second  street,  a  blind  old 
man  with  his  violin  and  a  blind  old 
woman  with  her  voice  filled  the  air 
with  clamor,  and  the  nickels  and  dimes 
fairly   rained   into   their   hopper. 

Was  it  that  philanthropy  loves  nov- 
elty? It  might  be.  The  party  with 
the  phonograph  have  camped  at  that 
corner  many  a  day,  whereas  the  old 
man  and  woman  are  novelties.  It  is  an 
accepted  principle  of  the  show  busineefc 
that  an  indifferent  noveltv  will  take 
the  top  line  over  a  meritorious  chest- 
nut. 

It  couldn't  very  well  have  been  the 
character  of  the  music.  True,  the 
phonograph  was  a  phonograph,  bu4 
at  the  same  time,  the  old  man  wasn  'K 
Sarasate,  and  the  old  woman  wasn't 
Emma  Eames. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  bearing  of  the 
couple,  who,  in  spite  of  their  misfor- 
tunes, stood  up  squarely  and  looked  the 
world  in  the  face,  so  to  speak.  The 
old  man  wore  his  hat  jauntily  on  one 
side,  •  and  flourished  his  bow  proudly, 
and  not  like  a  beggar,  while  the  old 
woman  sang  as  if  she  were  facing  $5 
chairs,  and  every  chair  occupied.  She 
wanted  her  ov/n  way,  too,  like  a  prima 
donna.  When  she  hod  rendered  the 
("Bonnie  Blue  Flag,  Which  Saved  the 
Strip-ps  and  Stars."  she  gave  it  out 
positively  that  she  would  sing  just 
once  more  and  that  was  all. 

"I'm  about  tuckered  out,"  she  said. 
"I  declare,  this  night  air  is  mighty 
hard  to  sing  in.  Just  one  more,  and 
(hat '11   be    all." 

The  old  man  tuned  up  his  fiddle  and 
itruck  into  "Way  Down  Upon  the  Su- 
vanee  Ribber. ' '  The  old  woman 
,vent  thru  three  verses,  winding  up 
«vith  the  little  hut  among  the  bushes, 
where  the  memory  fondly  mshes.  But 
then  the  nickels  and  dimes  pattered 
into  her  tin  cup,  and  as  might  happen 
with  any  prima  donna  under  the  cir- 
jumstances,  her  heart  was  softened. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I'll  sing  the  old 
ipple  tree.  But  that'll  be  the  last,  for 
sure. ' ' 

So  the  old  man  tuned  up,  once  more, 
and  she  sang: 

'In  the  shade  of  the  old  apple  tree. 
When   the   love   in   your   eyes  I   could 
see — " 

There  was  a  crowd  about  them  all 
the  evening,  till  long  past  10  o'clock. 
That 's  a  good  corner  for  drunken  men 
and  drunken  men  are  easy.  There 
were  mellow  inebriates  who  stooc 
'round  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch  drop 
ping  in  a  dime  about  every  ten  minutes 
and  withdrawing  into  the  shadows  tc 
weep  quietlv  by  themselves,  when  the 
song  was  especfallv  rich  in  heart  inter- 
est. 


■  \^N 
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QUEEN   ENGAGES   BLIND  CABINET 
WORKER  TO  TEACH   OTHERS   ART 


* 


Sightless  Man 

Teaches  Others 

of  His  Kind 


LONDON,  Oct.  19.— At  the  express  invi- 
tation of  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  J.  W. 
Lawson,  a  blind  man,  30  years  old,  living 
in  Leeds,  is  going  to  Bucharest  to  act  as 
instructor  in  cabinet  making  in  the  set- 
tlement for  the  blind  which  the  good 
queen   is  establishing  there. 

Lawson's  -wife,  who  has  the  use  of  her 
eyes,  chanced  to  see  some  months  ago  a 
letter  from  the  queen's  private  secretary. 
Baroness  von  Kranichfeld— a.  blind 
woman  by  the  way— which  was  published 
in  an  English  newspaper,  describing  the 
plans  for  the  settlement.  She  thought 
the  queen's  scheme  might  afford  her  hus- 
band an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  congenial 
position  and  steady  employment.  So  she 
wrote  to  the  baroness.  After  some  cor- 
respondence Lawson  was  engaged  and 
will  go  to  Bucharest  in  the  spring.  After 
that  had  been  settled  "Carmen  Sylva,"  as 
she  Is  known  to  the  literary  world,  sent 
Lawson  a  letter  in  which  she  said: 

"Oh,  how  I  feel  for  the  blind.  I  cannot 
tell  you.  But  I  hope  to  make  many  of 
them  happier.  Herr  Mouska  and  I  are 
already  arranging  for  your  future  home 

i 

CONCERT   FOR   BLIND  PEOPLE. 

■ 

Sightless  Musicians  an4*  Elocutionists 
Will  Give  am  Eutkrlapnneiit  in  Kim- 
l  <*tallltW Oct.  30. 


J.    W,    LAWSON, 
The    blind    cabinet    maker,    who    is 


Carmen  Sy  lva 
Plans     Great 
Trade  School 


here— a  little  house  and  a  nice  workshop. 
And  there  are  two  men  who  know  a  little 
English  already.  Those  you  will  begin 
with. 

"Every  master  has  his  own  workshop 
and  his  own  people.  In  less  than  a  year 
we  hope  to  begin  the  colony  with'  a  large 
kitchen,  dining  room  and  music  hall  and 
the  fairest  cottages.  The  dining  room 
with  bow  windows,  for  reading  and  play- 
ing games  after  dinner,  and  the  music 
hall  with  chapels  all  round  for  the  dif- 
ferent services. 

"We  have  already  got  six  religions  and 
nine  languages  in  our  luminous  hearth, 
and  in  the  evening  they  make  music  and 
sing  together,  and  the  people  stop  in  the 
streets  to  hear  (lie  beautiful  sounds  com- 
ing out  of  the  gardens.  The  wives  work 
with  their  husbands  so  that  they  may 
be  always  together,  and  they  seem  as 
happy  as  possible  under  that  dreadful 
trial.  We  shall  be  so  happy  to  have  you. 
Just,  time  to  prepare  your  little  home 
and   workshop  and  then   money   for  your 


going  l  journey   will    come.      In    the   beginning   of 
to     Bucharest    on    the    invitation     of    the  i  spring  we  shall  be  ready  for  you.  So  wel- 


Queen  of  Roumania  to  act  ai 
in   the   colony  for   the   blind. 


come  to  our  bright  home  as  soon  as  you 
are  ready  to  come." 


liriBWople  of  ChJjagV-there  are  some- 
thing like  2,000  of  tlm- «ill  be  entertained 
by  blind  musicians  ak  J^m^all  hail-  on,  Oct 
30.  There  will  be  s«os  aria  recitations  by 
Miss  Nellie  McLaughTk,  sqflngs  by  Miss  Ma- 
mie Powers,  and  violiriSrflos  by  Bert  Bell, 
all  of  whom  have  been,  blind  for  many  years. 

Part  of  the  proceeds  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind.  F.  TC.  Rittenhouse,  the  blind 
examining  engineer  of  the  city  administra- 
tion, rented  the  hall  and  made  alt  the  other 
arrangements. 

"  It's  a  hard  thing  for  blind  folks  to  make 
their  wtiy,"  he  said,  "  and  I'm  trying  to  do 
all  I  can.  I  know  what  difficulties  confront 
the  blind  myself,  though  now  I  am  doing  well 
enough,  as  you  see." 

pottevilk  Pa.  -  JottrwdL 


a  good  musician  and  possessed  an 
excellent  singing  voice.  He  was  very 
popular  wherever  he  went  and  it 
came  as  a  huge  surprise  when  he  was 
found  to  have  gone  away  leaving  a 
board  bill,  a  bill  for  laundry  and  sev- 
eral outstanding  clothing  accounts. 
He  was  fo  very  popular  and  so  liable, 
to  sympathy  that  no  one  could  gath- 
er courage  to  ask  him  for  money  and 
now — he  is  not  there  to  ask. 

The  people  are  more  grieved  than 
angry  and  will  not  make  any  demands 
for  his  arrest. 

St  Clair  is  not  the  only  place  that 
Myers  visited  and— left.  Several 
towns  in  the  county  have  been  taken 
in,  the  same  way.  He  is  now  some- 
where up  the  State  and  the  chances 
are  that  St.  Clair  will  see  no  more 
of  him.  "He  was  a  stranger  and  he 
took   them   in.'  " 

Colraibtig,0.-Jonrti&l 
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CHILDREN  RUINED 


showed  that  there  were  in  Ohio  at  that 
time  1500  blind  persons  between  six 
time    iov;  DoDulatioii  of 

k?  "tar  r&afrSSTfcsws 

lu()0  not  accounted  for.  „rivatelv 

"Of  course,  some  are  being  Priy^ei\ 
-,      \^\       There    are    private    schools 
?o\U%ne    blind    a!    Cleveland    and    Cin- 
cinnati   Various  theories  have  been  ad- 
SSS  Vowhy.  many  attend  n 

nSn^OtVl  wOTveWJnd 1  children 

h°'lnSthe  schools,  the  blind  are  taught 
to  read  thev  learn  music  and  other 
things  that  contribute  to  the  enjoy- 
t!?  „f  life  Thev  also  learn  how  to 
^arn  a  living.  O?  these  things,  those 
who  attend  no  school  are  deprived." 

Shenandoa^a.-Herald 


BI  L0V£  OF 


!    of    the    good    people   of   St. 
regretting   the   sudden   exo- 
of    Henry   Myers,   the   1  lUiUl  ..ffian^ 
who  was  reported  lost,  the  latter  part 
Of  last   week. 

Myers  came  to  St.  Clair  about  six 
months  ago  and  easily  aroused  the 
sympathies  of  the  people,  who  treated 
him  in  a  fine  manner.  He  was  a  re-* 
markable   character,     a   fluent   talker,) 


Kept  Out  of  School  Through  Par- 
ental Tenderness,  They  Must 
Meet  Life  Unfitted  for  It. 


"Because    of    the    love    their    mot! 
have  for  them,   the   capacities   of   n 
of   the  blind   children  of  Ohio   I 
the  higher    things   in  life  and    to   make 
their   own   living,   are   ruined,"   declared 
Superintendent    Edward   M.    Van    CI 
of  tl,  School   tor  the   Blind   yes- 

terday, 

"The    United    States    census    for 


WITH  BOY  10  LED  HI 


John  Finley,  the  well-known  blind 
man,  was  run  down  by  a  team  on 
South  Main  street,  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, and  had  twelve  teeth  knocked 
»ut,  both  lips  cut  and  was  otherwise 
painfully   bruised. 

Several  stitches  were  inserted    by   a 
physician    to    close    his    wounds.      The 
joy  who  was  leading  him,  Lester  Hep-| 
sins,    a   nephew,    was      also      knocked 
lown   and      was      badly      bruised      and 

rishtened. 
It    is    said    the    driver    did    not    even 

stop    after    the    accident     to    ascertain 

he  extent  of  the  injuries  of  the  man 

md    boy. 
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JBLIND  HlSlAND 

AOCOJlPf  MES  A1TKKNS 

W\  J\»t  v  Pei4h#munce  Mrs.  liita  Red. 
moiul  Has  One  Interested  Spec- 
tator Who  Cannot  See. 


the  lights  went  out  at  the  Bijou 
tlWatre  Monday  evening  and  only  a  few 
stragglers  lingered  near  the  entrance  way, 
Mrs.  Rita  Redmond,  leading  lady  with  the 
Yorke  and  Adams  company,  came  liun\- 
ing  from  her  dressing  room  accompanied 
by  a  tall,  well  dressed  man  who  was  to- 
tally blind. 
He  was  her  husband. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Reflraond'S  devotion 
a  more  engaging  than  any  romance  she 
lias  ever  acted.  Five  or  six  years  ago, 
while  she  was  playing  in  Brooklyn,  she 
met  Mr.  Redmond,  then  a  prosperous  bus- 
iness man.  They  were  married,  and  she 
retired  from  the  stage.  A  few  seasons 
later  he  was  suddenly  stricken  with  the 
blindness  that  has  possessed  him 
since. 

The    following  autumn     Mrs.      Redmond 
was  back  in   stageland.   But  sin    was   not 
alone.    Wherever    she    went,    from       New 
York  to  the  gulf,  and  to  the  farthest  cities 
of    the    Pacific    coast,    her    husband    was 
with    her.    Every    evening    when    the    per- 
formance begins  he  is  seated  in   the  audi- 
ence  near   the   front.    When    the   last    cur- 
tain   has   dropped    he  joins   his    wife,    and 
they  go   to  the  cafe  together,    chatting  of 
tlie    show    and    how    it    was    received.      As 
they   move   down    the   street   together   her 
arm  touches  his  so  lightly  and  his  step  is 
so  sure  that  you  would  never  suspect  his 
blindness.  And  at  the  Aragon  hotel,  where 
they  are  staying  this  week,  it  is  said  that 
they  have  frequently  been  mistaken  for  a 
bride  and  groom. 

ftemai-^n  tear 


i><      23  1911 
[BLIND  SINGING 

EVANGELIST 


RELIGIOUS      CAMPAIGN      GOING 
o^dcr  PLEASANT 


The  welI-Ktiq|i-iMrt»imtl  singing  evan- 
gelist, the  Rev.'  Thomas  Houston,  was 
heard  in  St.  Mark's  M.  E.  Church, 
Pleasant  Plains,  last  Sunday  morning. 
His  arrival  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
two  weeks'  religious  campaign.  The 
Rev.  J.  B.  J.  Rhodes,  pastor  of  tho 
church,  offered  the  opening  prayer,  and 
afterward  introduced  Mr.  Houston  as 
his  old  friend  and  co-worker. 

The  evangelist  discoursed  on  tno 
topic,  "Pure  Religion."  He  gave  sev- 
eral forms,  in  which  religion  is  found, 
and  in  a  forceful  manner  condemned 
the  various  imitations  as  worthless,  and 
commended  the  pure  article  as  reliable 
and   satisfactory. 

At  3  o'clock  a  men's  meeting  was 
held.  Mr.  Houston  spoke  on  "Trusts, ' 
and  said  he  did  not  mean  the  oil,  beef, 
sugar  and  other  secular  trusts,  but 
briefly  referred  to  five  trusts  given  by 
(rod  to  all  men  and  women.  They  were 
time,  talents,  passions,  families  and 
souls,  and  urged  the  proper  use  and 
mnrovement  of  our  talents  and  time. 
The  music  was  furnished  by  Professor 
Hfeorge  I).  Heck,  R.  G.  Gandy,  Jr.,  and 
•xlwin   C.   Shea. 

In  the  evening  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hous- 
on's  subject  was  "The  Holy  City," 
md  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the 
dace  we  call  heaven,  as  mentioned  in 
:iev.  21-21. 

Services  will  be  held  each  evening 
except  Saturday,  and  at  the  dental  fac- 
ory  at  Prince's  Ray  at  the  noon  hour. 
Everybody  is  invited  to  all  these  mect- 
ngs. 


vl 
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Tuesday.   Oct,  29,   1907. 


Helping  the  Blind  to  See.  ls&  / 

A  writer  in  the  New  Idea  Woman's 
Magazine  for  November  gives  an  account 
of  the  great  progress  which  has  been 
made  recently  in  the  work  which  is  be- 
ing done  for  the  blind,_»In  the  past  the 
blind  have  been  considered  merely  the 
objects  of  pity.  Now  this  attitude  has 
changed.  More  and  more  every  year  the 
blind  are  becoming  self-supporting. 
Educators  have  proved  that  they  may 
read  and  write  and  enjoy  all  the  in- 
tellectual pursuits  that  are  thereby 
opened  up,  and  still  more  recently  have 
the  economic  pursuits,  one  after  another, 
opened  their  doors  to  the  blind.  Sew- 
ing, typewriting,  massaging  and  piano- 
tuning  are  among  the  occupations  in 
which  the  sightless  may  excel,  and 
every  opportunity  for  their  pleasure 
and  development  is  now  given  them. 
The  photographs  which  accompany  the 
article  are  unusually  interesting,  show- 
ing as  they  do,  the  blind  children  and 
grown  people  at  work  and  at  play. 


THE    SILENT    WORKER 


From  the  time  deafness  or  blindness  is  discovered  in  a 
child  to  the  time  for  it  to  be  placed  in  a  school,  the  one 
thought  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  parent  is  how  to 
bear  the  separation  that  must  take  place.  In  very  many 
instances  the  afflicted  one  at  the  age  of  six  has  never  been 
away  from  the  mother  a  single  night,  and  has  practic- 
ally had  the  entire  family  at  his  beck  and  call  at  any 
time  day  or  night,  all  his  life.  For  such  a  child  the  natur- 
al love  of  the  parent  is  greatly  increased  and  augmented 
because  of  its  affliction  and  because  it  is  human  nature 
to  care  most  for  those  that  cost  us  most  in  care  and  protec- 
tion. To  such  parents  it.  would  seem  impossible  that  a 
child  so  humored  could  go  among  strangers  and  be,  after 
a  little  while,  obedient,  happy  and  contented.  Because 
they  themselves  feel  the  separation  so  keenly,  they  think, 
the'child,  small,  timid  and  helpless,  must  feel  it  still  more 
s,nd  the  the  thought  of  a  homesick,  weeping,  unhappy 
child  is  simply  unbearable.  The  parents  forget,  or  have 
never  noticed,  two  or  three  facts  in  child-life.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  the  child's  feelings  and  affections  are  not 
so  deep-seated  as  those  of  adult  life.  A  death  in  a  family 
that  will  grieve  the  mothers's  heart  for  years  is  forgotten 
in  a  week  by  the  ordinary  strong,  normal  child— a  wise 
provision  of  a  wise  Providence  to  prevent  his  life  from 
becoming  a  perpetual  round  of  sorrow  and  mourning.  In 
the  second  place  any  child  deprived  of  hearing  or  sight 
very  soon  discovers  that  it  is  missing  something  in  life 
enjoved  by  his  normal  brothers,  sisters  and  friends.  Ex- 
actly what  that  something  is  he  does  not  quite  understand, 
but  just  let  him  get  at  a  place  where  he  is  made  to  know 
and  understand,  and  he  likes  that  place.  Let  him  find 
that  there  are  others  like  himself  and  he  is  in  great  mea- 
sure reconciled  to  what  he  has  supposed  was  peculiar  to 
himself  alone. 

If  a  serious  minded,  intelligent  parent  will  remember 
all  this  and  will  consider  what  it  means  to  a  child,  so 
heavily  handicapped,  to  grow  to  manhood  or  womanhood 
without  an  education,  he  will  not  let  his  own  feelings 
weigh  as  much  as  a  feather  in  deciding  to  place  the 
child  in  school  as  soon  as  eligible.  To  keep  him  at  home 
and  lose  the  years  when  the  mind  is  most  plastic  and  most 
easily  trained,  is  a  species  of  selfishness  that  only  a 
comparatively  thoughtless  person  could  possibly  enter- 
tain. Of  the  twenty  new  pupils  entered  this  fall  not  one 
was  homesick  a  whole  day.  and  a  happier  lot  of  little 
folks  would  be  hard  to  find.  —  Col.  Index. 


TOR  THE  BLIND. 


Masters  a  System  of  Beading  at  Three 

Score  Years  and  Ten. 
/k..  L.  West  living  at  Roulette,  Pa.,  R„ 
F>*L  is  totally  Blind.  About  a  yeaz 
ago  a  representative  from  the  New  York 
State  Library  for  the  blind  at  Albany 
visited  him  and  left  with  him  the  New 
York  "Point  Alphabet"  also  the  "Moon 
Society  Alphabet."  This  man  who  had 
sat  in  deep  thought  by  the  fireside  for 
seventeen  years  with  only  the  few  little 


I 
diversions  to  brighten  his  life  which  hie 
family  and  friends  had  been  able  to  give, 
him  very  soon  mastered  these  two  difficult 
alphabets. 

Mr.  West  is  now  sixty-eight  years  old 
and  had  always  been  a  great  reader.  He» 
is  now  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the 
principal  events  taking  place  in  the  out- 
side world.  The  library  sends  him  alt 
the  literature  free  with  express  prepaid, 
and  as  soon  as  he  returns  it  more  is  sent 
him.  He  has  some  of  the  best  books  to- 
be  found  in  any  library — also  the  popular 
stories  of  the  day.  He  has  read  "Mrs. 
Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch"  also  "Pigs 
is  Pigs."  But  the  book  which  Mr.  West 
values  the  most  highly  is  the  Bible  which 
the  society  gave  him  as  his  own  and  with 
which  he  is  very  familiar. 

As  we  looked  through  these  magazine 
pages  of  hyreoglyphics  were  impressed 
with  the  immaculate  cleanliness  of  these 
books.  Very  different  they  looked  from 
the  dog-eared  soiled  pages  of  the  much 
read  books  from  the  library  for  us  who 
see  and  then  thought  how  this  blind  man 
sixty-eight  years  old  had,  in  what  seemed 
an  incredibly  short  time,  lifted  himself 
out  ot  the  abyss  of  darkness  into  a  realm 
of  light  and  happiness.  We  were  remind- 
ed of  the  immprtal  words  of  Longfellow: — 
We  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies 
And  we  mount  its  summit  round  by 
round. 

0lumte-0.-EsT»tck 
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•^\AlO«/VJbHIo"  OCT.  25.— Dr.  C. 
P.  pSreffKy,  ex-mayor  of  this  city,  was 
run  down  by  a  street  car  today,  and 
probably  fatally  hurt.  Dr.  Gailey  hag 
been  blind  for  30  years  and  started  to 
cross  the  tracks  alone.  He  was  well 
known  throughout  thl3  section  as  * 
Democratic   politician. 
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BLIWU 

Tflirty    Sightless    People    Tread  Light 

Fantastic  ,to  Aid  Sanger  Who 

Cannot  See. 

A  dance  participated  In  by  thirty  blind1  peo- 
ple closed  the  benefit  given  in  Schiller  ha" 
last  night  for  Miss  Jennie  Martin,  a  blind 
singer.  The  benefit  was  given  to  enable 
Miss  Martin  to  continue  her  musical  studies 
at  a  Chicago  conservatory. 

The  program  consisted  of  piano  selections 
by  Prof.  John  H.  Lindsay,  songs  by  Miss 
Martin,  and  readings  by  Miss  Theodora 
Franksen.  all  of  whom  are  blind.  About 
300  friends  and  schoolmates  of  Miss  Martin 
w-ere   present,    filling   the   hall  completely. 

Several  blind  girls  and  a  score  of  blind 
young  men  took  part  In  the  dance.  Nor  did 
(he  afflicted1  ones  require  for  partners  their 
more  fortunate  fellows,  but  whirled  grace- 
fully over  the  crowded  floor  in  waltz  and 
two  step  with  their  companions  in  dark- 
ness. 

>t,Lou!s.Mo.-  Globe  ftafcter*' 
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Iris'   Home  will  <nve  a  unique  enfr... 

k  Npvember  8  at  the  Masonic  Hall, 
leqh  EVen  number  on  the  prowramm" 
to  he  by  a  blind  person.  Burdett  ■ 
^dgett  will  impersonate  different  char- 
acters. Mrs.  Jennie  Carr  will  recite,  and 
several  numbers  of  Instrumental -and  vocal 
muslo  will  show  the  camntlity  of  the 
blind  In  this  respect.  A  dance  Is  to  fol- 
low the  programme  »•«** dnment 
will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Blind  Girls 
Home,    1214  North   Garrison   avenue. 
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B  .I\D   GIRJJ   SING7R  TO   APPEAR 
AT«fMBALrJ  HALL.* 


MISS  NELLIE  M*L.AUGHI,rN,  a  blind  vocalist, 
will  take  a  leading  part  In  an  "entertainment 
to  be  given  by  blind  musicians  In  Kimball  Hall 
Wednesday  evening.  Miss  Mcljaugblin  lost  her 
i  eight  while  a  little  girl.  After  being  educated 
i  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville 
she  studied  music  under  some  of  the  best  local 
teachers.  Miss  Mamie  Powers,  who  has  gone 
through  the  same  course  of  Instruction,  will  be  her 
principal  assistant  at  the  entertainment.  John  H. 
Lindsey,  a  teacher  at  the  Chicago  Central  College 
of  Music;  Arthur  Vogelsang,  a  vocal  teacher  in  the 
Kimball  Building;  Mr.  Berg  and  Mr.  To"    a  violin- , 

1st,  will  ako  take  part  In  the  prograi  .    „-.  '; 
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BLIND  TO  GIVE  CONCERT 

FOR  3.000  SIGHTLESSI 


of    blind    persons,    esti- 

attend  ;i   musical  and 

try  eutoi  cut'  to  be  given  by  blind 

ps    in     Kimball    Hail    Wednesday 

iug,   October  SO.     On    th<    pi'ograipan 

axe    Mis*    Nellie    McLaughlin,    Hiss    Mami" 

ml    ISciM  i  [l  :■    pro 

r«opfl«  v/lll  be  siren  t  bilud. 


T  Li '. 

Miss  Euginle  Tessfer  of  Ware,  Mass! 
famed  as  a  blind  soprano  singer 
came  here  last  Saturday  and  is  the 
guest  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Norbert 
Decelles.  Miss  Tessfer  sang  at  the  10 
o  clock  mass  at  St.  Louis  church.  She 
will  sing  at  the  Precious  Blood  ban- 
quet this  evening.  ^ 
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Three  Boys  T(K>k  Advantage 

of  Sightless  Condition  of 

Charles  Hawkins. 


THEY  THREW  STONES. 


Threatened  to  Pull  Hawkins  Out  of 

His  Cart,  and  Called  Him  a 

Blind  Old  Fool. 


Claiming  constant  annoyance  from 
three  boys,  Charles  Hawkins,  who  is 
blind,  was  led  into  the  district  attorney's 
office  this  morning,  in  order  that  he 
might  enlist  the  district  attorney  in  LA 
behalf.  He  is  a  broom-maker  by  occupa- 
tion, and  lives  at  77  Lake  avenue. 

Hawkins  told  Mr.  Abbott  the  boys 
took  advantage  of  his  helpless  condition 
to  annoy  and  assault  him.  The  diafcfLc* 
attorney  is  having  the  matter  investigat- 
ed, and  if  the  facts  related  by  the  blind 
man  can  bo  substantiated,  the  boys  will 
be  arrested  and  tried  in  juvenile  court. 

Hawkins,  in  describing  his  troubles, 
said 

"I  was  driving  my  cart  along  Mary- 
land street  with  the  little  boy  who 
guides  me,  when  these  boys  set 
upon  me.  One  of  the  boys  grabbed  the 
horse's  head  and  refused  to  let  me  go  on 
my  way.  Then  one  of  the  boys  said: 
'You  blind  old  fool.  Let's  pull  him  out 
of  the  cart  and  kick  him.' 

"I  was  helpless.  All  I  could  do  was 
to  hang  on  to  the  seat,  and  ask  them  to 
let  me  alone.  Finally  they  got  tired  of 
tormenting  me  and  let  go  the  horse's 
head.  When  I  started  to  drive  on,  each 
of  the  boys  threw  a  stone,  and  one  of 
the  stones  hit  me  on  the  head.  Fortun- 
ately it  did  not  hurt  me  very  much." 

Hawkins  first  made  complaint  to 
Judge  Murphy,  and  the  judge  issued  war- 
rants  for  the  arrest  of  the  boys.  Offic- 
ers were  sent  out  to  look  for  them.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Abbott  will  detail  one  of 
his  assistants  to  look  after  the  com- 
plainant's interests  when  the  boys  are 
tried  in  juvenile  court. 
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VISION  SEES 


Will  Be  Destroyed  for  Not 
Praying,  with  New  York, 
Say  Disciples  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rawson. 


DISASTER  PREDICTER  SAYS 
FOLKS  EAT  TOO  MUCH 


Visions  of  New  York  and  Boston  being 
destroyed  by  Are,  because  there  Is  so 
much  wickedness  in  these  cities  and  be- 
cause the  people  do  not  resort  to  prayer 
enough,  have  been  seen  by  disciples  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rawson.  who  are  conduct- 
ing services  in  a  small  building  at  the 
corner  of  Maple  and  Chestnut  streets, 
Lynn. 

This  is  the  remarkable  vision  of  Mis. 
Gertrude  Smith,  one  of  the  disciples: 

"Oh!  I  can  see  a  lot  of  fire  coming 
down  closer  to  a  city.  Oh!  Such 
screams  and  crying.  It  is  perfectly 
awful.  Some  are  saying  one  thing  and 
some  .another.  Oh!  Such  screams  and 
crashing.  Some  say,  'If  I  had  only 
listened  to  mother,  to  father,  to  grand- 
mother, to  any  one  except  myself,  I 
would  have  been  saved.'  Then  they 
screamed,  'Lord,  Help!' 

"This  city  that  I  see  is  going  down 
unless  something  is  done  speedily.  They 
have  been  warned,  but  they  do  not  heed 
the  warning.  I  can  see  people  rushing 
to  and  fro.  I  can  see  writing  and  good 
letters  on  a  white  sheet:  'I  will  spare 
a  little  longer  for  those  who  have 
prayed  earnestly.  What  has  been 
shown  you  is  what  will  be.  If  I  destroy 
the  city  not  only  Boston  but  New  York 
will  also  go.  I  warn  people  to  pray 
earnestly.'  " 

Miss  Smith  was  alone  at  one  of  the 
meetings  when  she  saw  this  vision. 
She  was  kneeling  in  prayer.  So  Im- 
pressed v  was  Mrs.  Rawson  that  she 
took  notes  on  the  vision  and  has  now 
had  it  printed  for  distribution. 

Miss  Smith  is  36  years  old.  and  had 
been  blind  all  her  life  up  to  a  few 
years  ago,  when  it  is  said  that  her 
sight  was  partially  restored  through 
prayer. 

When  asked  about  the  remarkable 
visions  seen  by  their  disciples  today, 
Mrs.   Rawson  said: 

"If  only  one  of  our  people  had  seen 
the  visions  I  would  not  think  much 
of  it,  but  there  have  been  seven  who 
have  seen  about  the  same  vision.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Turner,  who  lives  in  Bev- 
erly, saw  a  vision  of  an  overloaded 
ship  and  the  ship  was  going  down. 
She  cried:  'What  happens  when  a 
ship  is  overloaded?'  'It  sinks.'  was 
the  reply  in  her  vision.  That  ship 
was  New  York. 

"Other  visions  have  been  seen  by 
Henry  Chamberlin  of  Somerville,  E.  W. 
Vinton  of  Medford.  and  Miss  Julia  Wood 
of  Dorchester,  who  is  a  teacher  in  Dr. 
Gordon's  mission  work. 

"When  all  these  visions  come  together, 
there  must  be  something  to  them.  When 
Miss  Wood  asked  when  the  vision  was 
to  come  true,  she  saw  a  brown  ear  of 
corn  appear.  This  is  believed  to  indi- 
cate that  It  would  come  in  the  fall. 

"We  have  been  engaged  in  this  work 
14  years  in  Maine,  Virginia  and  this 
state.  We  effect  cures  by  prayer.  We 
do  not  take  money,  not  even  a  collec- 
tion. SL  Paul  says:  'The  gospel  should 
be  without  cost,'  and  we  try  to  live  as 
near  as  possible  after  the  old  apostles. 
The  church  today  says  there  is  no  divine 
healing,  and  this  makes  the  church  un- 
popular.    Besides,  we  are  very  poor." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Rawson,  "the  Lord 
furnishes  us  with  money.  He  sends  a 
check  through  the  mail  when  there  is 
not  enough  to  eat." 

"The  visions  look  to  us  like  the  warn- 
ing that  was  sent  to  Ninevah,"  said  Mrs. 
Rawson.  "If  they  repent  they  may  be 
saved  by  prayer.  That  Is  why  we  are 
holding  revivals  here  and  will  go  to 
Boston  later." 

While  telling  their  story  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rawson  were  eating  in  a  bakery  res- 
taurant. 

Mr.  Rawson  said:  "People  eat  too 
much.  That  is  why  we  do  not  eat  in 
the  mission.  People  who  eat  less  can 
work  more." 

During  the  conversation  it  was  noted 
that  Mr.  Rawson  had  disposed  of  three 
fried  eggs,  several  slices  of  bread  and 
two  pieces  of  squash  pie,  and  when  one 
of  th*  disciples  entered  with  a  pound  of 
grapes  Mr.  Rawson  exclaimed:  "Praise 
the  Lord,"  and  ate  a  good  share  of  the  I 
fruit. 

"Only  a  few  days  ago  in  one  of  our 
mission   meetings,"  continued  Mr.  Raw- 


son  as  ne  ate  the  grapes,  one  or  trie 
voung  women  stood  up  and  began  to 
folk  Tn  a  strange  tongue  that  only  one 
man  In  the  meeting  could  understand. 
?t  was  the  most  perfect  Arabic  al- 
though the  woman  said  she  had  never 
uttered  a  word  In  a  foreign  language 
bet  ore." 
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Blind  Orator  Whose  Bloquente 
Stirs  Thousands  in  Campaign 


Snapshots  of  Washington  A.  Coles,  showing  strik- 
ing platform  attitudes  and  remarkably  expressive 
face  of  this  Dorchester  orator  who  has  made  a  notable 
impression  all  over  the  State.  He  will  be  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  big  Independence  League  rally  at 
Tremont  Temple  Saturday  night.  Mr.  Coles  is  a 
striking  figure.  Though  he  is  totally  blind,  he  talks 
straight  into  the  faces  of  his  audience,  as  though  his 
sight  were  perfect.  He  received  the  best  of  educa- 
tional training  in  early  life,  and  is  a  natural  orator. 
He  speaks  eloquently  and  convincingly. 
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BLIND  TELEPHONE  OPERATORS 


srj 


#?/t    i\   this   CITY 
'IE     FOR    MOUE. 


f 


ihoy  Are  Said  (o  Answer  Calls  as  Quickly 
as  the  Average  Operator  —Miss  Isaacs 
at    Lebanon  Hospital   the  First— More 

Sl~ntl,ss      -tcntrais"    Out     of    Town. 

There  are  in  New  York  City  to-day  seven 
Mind  telephone  operators.  .Six  of  them 
have  been  at  work  for  less  than  a  year 
The  seventh,  the  first  blind  person  in' New 
J  ork  city  to  become  a  telephone  operator 
is  Miss  Isaacs,  who  has  been  managing  the 
switchboard  at  the  Lebanon  Hospital  for 
about  two  years. 

Her  success  was  the  inspiration  for  teach- 
ing the  others.  She  was  taught  by  Dr 
William  Daub  of  Lebanon  Hospital*  She 
makes  connections  and  answers  calls  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  average  operator  and 
without  mistakes. 

In  the  afternoon  especially  the  calls  are 
frequent  over  the  fourteen  wires  connecting 
the  office  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
hospital  and  over  the  four  trunk  lines  which 
connect  the  hospital  with  the  outside  world 
It  requires  quick  fingers  and  a  steady  head 
in  the  busy  half  of  the  day  to  receive  and 
answer  or  connect  the  en  lis. 

When  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  learned  of  Miss  Isaacs'*  progress  as 
switchboard  operator  it  saw  another  busi- 
ness opening  for  the  blind.  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  the  secretary,  went  to  a  telephone 
company's  office  and  talked  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  teaching  blind  men  and  women 
to  become  telephone  operators.  The  tele- 
phone people  had  their  doubts  about  it,  a 
rice  plan,  but  impossible,  they  i 

"I'll  come  back  to  you  in  three  months; 
and  show  you  that  it  isn't  impossible,"  said 
Miss  Holt.     And  she  did. 

The  principle  on  which  the  blind  man's 
ability  to  run  a  switchboard  rests  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  touch  system  of  usine 
the  typewriter,  familiarity  with  locations' 
the  bhno.  operator  knows  where  the  jack 
or  opening  is  for  the  main  trunk  line  and 
where  each  jack  is  into  which  he  must  push 
the  plug  to  make  connection. 

The  sighted  operator  sees  the  drop  fall  ! 
which  announces  a  certain  wire  hag  called 
him.  The  blind  operator  hears  the  click 
as  it  drops  and  feels  for  it.  Then  he  fits 
the  plug  in  the  right  jack  and  the  desired 
connection  is  made. 

George  Perritt,  who  is  between  £0  and 
40  and  has  been  blind  for  twelve  years 
is  entering  now  on  his  eleventh  month  of 
work  for  the  Long  Island  Hospital  in  Brook- 
lyn as  operator  of  the  switchboard  His 
onlv  complaint  is  that  he  has  not  work 
enough  to  keep  him  busy  and  yet  he  is 
looking  after  two  boards,  one  r  L  r]  board 
sixteen  trunk  lines  for  the  hosoftSH 
tnd  the  7.    s 

seven    trunk    !,  acting Tifh  plrS 

of  !'  "  main  rr  ■„„-  * ','■■' 

"'  .ther  i,ii  . 

I'.         :<   ,  8wl'f,|)- 
*™  <■       v  n, ; 
rd   board  tod 
■     thirl      In 
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ness     (,; 

spare  Lime 
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^  a  little  K, 
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t .  hie 
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»,Ml -'   ll*-'»'  notes,  dad  she  takes  them 


r^er^hetn^htr8  JKdKfiF  "^^ 


?£*>>_j,laoe  a.  blind  person  "asleiephone 
tie  aided  an  ambitious 


phona  operator  i„  son,,,  large  SoSte"    ele 

say  who  have  acquired  it    for  rhlvJv 

t  use^  of  the  machine.  & 

Knowledge  of  that  comes  in  a  week-  tint 
is,  to  the  educated,  clever  blind-  but  ex  ^ 
use  is  a  matter  of  more  week's1 '  prSee 
By  this  system  a  blind  person  can  K 
down  a  lecture  in  full.  For  instance  thf 
good  old  familiar  sentence"  " No w  ?s  hi 
ime  for  all  good  men  to  come  toThe  sun 
port  of  the  party,"  the  blind  Stenographed 

fe  XVh"  ab°lA  eifht  character!  Ph6r 
Ihe  Sightless  telephone  operator  whn 
has  perhaps  the  most  difficulttesk  is  Miss 
Gertrude  Weiss,  who  is  with  a  wholesale 
dry  goods  house.  She  has  about  the  san  « 
number  of  trunk  lines  as  the  switc  loo^rds 
previously  noted,   but  in  a  business  offiS 

The  number  must,  be  given  her      R>u  ot 
has  made  a  list  in  point  of  thoZ'  *«wisho 
numbers    customarily    used    i„    » i?  P«ne 
until  she  has  nowa200\numbers     *"    °fflce 
ihe  call  comes  down  to  her  switchhoarH 

™    tZ6  r00m   2f  4he   businSs  ho£e 
Call    Thompson    A    Brown."     The    blind 
operator  runs  her  fingers  over  tni  cards 

Thomnso?^"  the;  P°i«*  BXstenT  reads 
ihompson  &  Brown's  number  with  w 
finger  tips  and  on  the  switchboard  calls 
them  up  and  connects  them  withthe  man 
upstairs.  A  young  blind  man  who  runs 
the  big  sw.tchbor.rd  of  another  commercial 
bouse  uses  the  same  method  co,n>merciai 
Word  comes  in  every  little  while  of  tele- 
phone operators  in  other  narts  nfm" 
try  who  are  blind  an  ^  ye!  slcce8/ful  ""a" 

«»r'  ^  h,as  M«^chusetts  and  the S 
cent  Is ew  York  commission  which  invest 
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BLIND  MAAM  COBBLER. 

Anderson    White    of    Lynn    to   Start 
Business  Soon. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  stat*  - 
mission  for  the  b„nd,  Anderlon^S   a 
Swampscott   barber,    Whq   became   bhnd 
four  years  ago,  is  to  start  his  bush  ess 
career  anew,  this  time  as  a  shoemaker 

White  ,s  to  bo  started  in  business  by 

Since    becoming    blind    White    lias    sun' 
ported  himself  with, making "straw  bas-" 


Cleveland,  O.-Leader 


ESJPJIBm 


Aged'Match  Peddler  Must 

Ask     Charities     for 

Assistance. 


Vendel    Balind,     No.    2796    E.    7Bth 
street..J?lin'i   and  with  only  one  arm, 
has  peddlud  matches  in  the  streets  of 
Cleveland    for    eighteen     years,      and 
each  year   he   has   been   compelled  to  I 
isk  aid  from   the  city.     Each  winter 
lis  tin  cup,  carried  about  by  his  wife; 
ind  guide,   collected   too  few  pennies! 
o    tide     the     couple     over    the    coldj 

weather. 
By  the  aid  of  a  blind  pension  and 
he  charity  of  the  city  the  couple  has 
nanaged  to  eke  out  an  existence,  but 
low  even  the  pension  has  been  with- 
Irawn,  the  Supreme  Court  having  de-  | 
■lared  it  illegal.  This  year  the  de- 
>artment  of  outdoor  relief  is  the  only 
tope  of  the  two  old  people.  Yester- 
lay  the  man  stood  outside  the  house 
smere  he  and  his  wife  and  daughter, 
vith  her  husband,  have  rooms  on  the 
second  floor.  The  empty  right  sleeve 
)t  his  coat  was  tucked  into  a  pocket. 
His  wife  has  gone  away  to  care  for 
a.  sick  sister,  so,  with  no  hand  to 
guide  him  in  the  down-town  streets, 
the  best  market  for  his  wares,  he  has 
given   up    selling   matches. 

The  daughter  and  her  husband  help 
all  they  can,  but  coal  and  provisions ! 
are  high  this  year.     "We  need  mon- 
ey,"   the   old   man    said,    through    the 
daughter,  who  acted  as  Interpreter. 

"They  sent  us  groceries  and 
promised  to  send  coal,  but  we  want 
money  to  buy  clothing  and  pay  rent. 
What  can  an  old  blind  man  with  only 
one  arm  do  to  earn  a  living?" 

worcc      ~-  ;.\?/.2s.)  gazette 


Monday.    Nov.    4,    19Q7. 

BLESSING  FOR  THE  BUND 


There  is  a  unique  experiment  being 
conducted  by  telephone  officials  in  New 
York.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  heads 
of  an  institution  for  the  education  and 
general  betterment  of  the  dependable 
blind  they  are  endeavoring  to  instruct 
a  class  of  sightless  pupils  how  to  oper- 
ate   a    telephone    switchboard. 

The  test  ha3  met  with  success  else- 
where, and  already  the  owners  of  sev- 
eral large  office  buildings  have  given 
employment  to  blind  operators.  They 
are  giving  excellent  service  and  may- 
be said  to  be  blazing  the  way  for  the 
lucrative  employment  of  hundreds  of 
their  fellows  in  affliction. 

There  are  so  few  pursuits  these  un- 
fortunates may  follow  which  offer  a 
comfortable  livelihood  that  the  experi- 
ment is  one  of  much  moment. 

Several  changes  in  the  mechanism  of 
the  switchboards  will  be  necessary,  as 
the  blind  operators  will  rely  absolutely 
on    their   sense  of  touch. 

Those  interested  in  the  experiment 
are  confident  that  the  changes  can  be 
made,  and  in  such  a  way  that  there 
will  be  no  loss  of  time.  The  idea  is  be- 
ing worked  out  along  the  lines  of  the 


touch    system    of    operating    the    type- 
writer    The  numbers  on  the  board  will 
^  raised  so  that  the  operator     ni™ bl 
fingers  will  be  able  to  "read     then i  in 
stably  and  the  plugs  can  be  as  quickly 
S^l  when  the  operator  has  once  be- 

?  »m  be  conferred  upon  hundreds 
'"I  "terrible  affliction  makes  their 
whose    terrime    <«  ^otViPticallv 

struggle  for  existence     a     pathetically 

uneven  f""  g 

BLti^ikTOrBERE  TOMORROW 

Polk  County  Medical  Society  Will 
Entertain  Eminent  Phy- 
sician. 

!  >i .  Robert  H.  Babcock,  the  eminent 
blind  specialist  from  Chicago,  will  arrive 
in  the  city  U>r.>r>>row  morning.  While 
here  he  will  be  t^6  tfu«st  of  the  Polk 
County    Medical   sc^iety,    b<  .;,.;-,    ue 

will  deliver  an  ad-lress  tomorrow  everfln 
at   the   Drake   medical  building.     The  of- 
ficers of  the  society  and  personal  friends 
of  the  doctor -will  entertain  him  at  a  din- 
ner   at    the   Chamberlain    after     the     ad- 

d Tnee  clinic  for  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  will  be  held  at  Mercy  hospital 
from  1  to  3  o'clock,  these  being  ailments 
in  which  the  doctor  has  specialized  be- 
cause diagnosis  depends  more  on  hearing 
than  on  the  other  senses.  hxm1bAr 

Dr  Babcock  Is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  standard  school  works  on  medicine. 


J&McH^'*.-  .News 

UI0%  BLIND 
GENIUS,  HEfTFTODAY 

Noted  Expert  on  Lungs  and  Heart 
in  the  City. 


"FOOTBALL    FINE,"    HE    SAYS 


Members  of  the  Polk  County  Medi- 
cal society  meet  today  at  the  Chamber- 
lain to  discuss  questions  of  impor- 
tance to  the  profession  and  to  citizens 
of  Polk  county.  The  doctors  havie 
secured  Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock  of 
Chicago  to  address  the  meeting.  He 
will  speak  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
7:30  o'clock  at  the  Chamberliin. 
BABCOCK    A   WONDER. 

Dr.  Babcock  has  been  totally  blind 
since  he  was  twelve  years,  of  age.  In 
spite  of  this  fact  he  has  taken  a 
master's  degree  from  the  Western  Re- 
serve university,  a  medical  degree 
from  the-  Chicago  Medical  college,  one 
from  the  New  York  City  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  has 
studied  three  years  in  Germany.  To- 
day lie  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
physicians  as  a  lung  and  heart  special- 
ist. 

CLINIC  THIS  AFTERNOON. 

In  addition  to  addressing  the  medi- 
cal society  this  evening.  Dr.  Babcock 
will  give  a  clinic  at  Mercy  hospital 
at  1    o'clock    this  afternoon. 

The  medical  society  at  its  session 
today  will  lay  special  emphasis  on  the 


necessity  of  physical  examination  and 
care  for  school  children.  Dr.  Babcock 
in  an  interview  on  this  subject  said 
to  n   News  reporter  this  morning: 

'  Family   of  Blind   Musicians.      / 

A  concert   a s ^TW^as  it    **&& 
teresting  took  place  recently  at    Jam- 
burg.     The  con**  rBj»f£  *«■- 
ter   and    two    bfol  *»*  blmd-      a 
fourth  brother,   wl            studying  com- 
position  at   the    Berlin      Academy      of 
Music   and  whose  v'or!-  have  already 
hPen  ven          >rably   commented     on, 
bein,.  simila-iv    affected.      The   sister 
possesses  a  tine   and   well   trained  so 
nrano  voice  of  considerable  compass, 
while  one  brother,   who  on  this  occa- 
sion acted  as  her  accompanist,   holds] 
an     appointment   at    Mnhlht-invan-der- 
Kuhr   as    organist.       The    third    oroth- 
er  is  a  'cellist  of  considerable  talentj 
The  family  are  natives  of  Muhlheim| 

R61TSN    EVE-    HERALD. 


Wednesday,  Nov.  6,  1907. 

Blind  Man  Who  Told  Time 

Amazed  Biders  in  Electrics 

An  incident  showing  how  Inquisi- 
tive  the  average  person  is  occurred 
upon  a  Charlestown  electric  car  the 
other  evening.  A  blind  man  led  by 
a  woman  entered  the  car  and  as  they 
took  their  seats  the  woman  asked 
her  companion  the  time  of  day.  in  a 
voice  perfectly  audible  to  all  lnlthe 
car.  The  other  passengers  had  been 
watching  the  couple  and  as  the  blind 
man  teok  out  his  watch  every  eye  in 
the  car  was  riveted  upon  him.  A"er 
asking  the  question  in  the  matter  or 
fact  wav  the  woman  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  'the  man  or  even  glanced  at 
the  watch  as  he  took  it  from  his 
pocket.  ..       „„.. 

With  a  quick  movement  the  man 
passed  his  fingers  over  the  dial,  put  it 
back  into  his  pocket  and  turning  to 
his  companion  said,  "20  minutes  past 
6"  In  an  instant  every  one  in  the 
car  who  carried  a  watch  had  it  out 
consulting  it  and  those  who  did  not 
carrv  one  were  stretching  their  necks 
in  an  endeavor  to  see  their  nearest 
neighbor's  watch.  . 

Then  there  were  approving  nods  as 
all  found  that,  with  the  usual  varia- 
tions in  watches,  all  agreed  with  the 
hour  named  by  the  blind  man  and  the 
conversation  among  the  passengers 
at  once  turned  upon  the  subject  of 
how  the  blind  could  perform  the  many 
wonderful  feats  they  do  without  the 
Na[iessing  of  sight. 

fBLlM)  HANDLE 
THE  TELEPHGN 

SevenMWw  at  Work  in  New 

York  and  There  is  a  Chance 

for  l^orc. 


ANSWER  CALLS  AS 
QUICKLY  AS  OTHERS 


There  are  in  New  York  City  to-day 
seven  blind  telephone  operators.  Six 
of    them    have    been    at    work   for    less 


than  a  year.  The  seventh,  the  first 
blind  person  In  New  York  City  to  be- 
come a  telephone  operator,  is  Miss 
Isaacs,  \vho  has  been  managing  the 
switchboard  at  the  Lebanon  Hospital 
for   about   two   years. 

Her  success  was  the  inspiration  for 
teaching  the  others.  She  was  taught 
by  Dr.  William  Daub  of  Lebanon  Hos- 1 
pital.  She  makes  connections  and  an- 
swers calls  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
average  operator  and  without  mis- 
takes. 

In  the  afternoon  especially  the  calls 
are  frequent  over  the  fourteen  wires 
connecting  the  office  with  the  different 
parts  of  the  hospital  and  over  the  four 
trunk  lines  which  connect  the  hispital 
with  the  outside  world.  It  requires 
quick  figures  and  a  steady  head  in 
the  busy  half  of  the  day  to  receive 
and    answer   or   connect  the  calls. 

When  the  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind  learned  of  Miss  Isaacs'  pro- 
gress as  switchboard  operator  it  saw 
another  business  opening  for  the  blind. 
Miss  Winifred  Holt,  the  secretary,  went 
to  a  telephone  company's  office  and 
talked  over  the  possibility  of  teaching 
blind  men  and  women  to  become  tele- 
phone operators.  The  telephone  people 
had  their  doubts  about  it;  a  nice  plan, 
but   impossible,    they    said. 

"I'll  come  back  to  you  in  three 
months  and  show  you  that  it  isn't  im- 
possible," said  Miss  Holt.  And  she 
did. 

The  principle  on  which  the  blind 
man's  ability  to  run  a  switchboard 
rests  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  .touch 
system  of  using  the  typewriter,  famil- 
iarity with  locations.  The  blind  oper- 
ator knows  where  th  jack  or  opening 
is  for  the  main  trunk  line  and  where 
each  jack  is  Into  which  he  must  push 
the    plug   to   make   connection. 

The  sighted  operator  sees  the  drop 
fall  which  announces  a  certain  wire 
has  called  him.  The  blind  operator 
hears  the  click  as  it  drops  and  feels 
for  it.  Then  he  fits  the  plug  in  the 
right  jack  and  the  desired  connection 
is  made. 

George  Perritt,  who  is  between  30  and* 
40  and  has  been  blind  for  twelve  years?' 
is  entering  now  on  his  eleventh  month 
of  work  for  the  Dong  Island  Hospital 
in  Brooklyn  as  operator  of  the  switch- 
board. His  only  complaint  is  that  he 
has  not  work  enough  to  keep  him  busy 
and  yet  he  is  looking  after  two  boards, 
one  a  small  board  of  sixteen  trunk 
lines  for  tWe  hospital's  wards  andN^he 
standard  switchboard  with  seven  trunk 
lines  connecting  with  parts  of  the  hos- 
pital and  two  main  trunk  lines  to  cen- 
tral. Of  the  other  blind  switchboard 
operators  in  New  York  City  three  are 
connected  with  commercial  houses,  two 
running  the  regular  standard  board 
used  in  business  houses  and  the  third 
having  charge  of  a  monitor,  a  switch- 
board connecting  an  office  with  the 
telephonee  in  building.  One  girl  is  in 
a  publication  office  and  another  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Association  for  the 
Blind    itself. 

As?  there  are  few  calls  coming  into 
the  association  compared  with  those  ot 
[a  large  business  firm,  this  blind  young 
woman  has  spare  time  in  which  she 
does  the  typewriting  and  stenography 
for  the  office.  On  a  little  English  ma- 
chine that  looks  like  a  fledgling  type- 
writer she  takes  down  her  stenographic 
notes. 

The  machine  punches  raised  dots  on 
a  ribbon  of  paper  to  signify  the  steno- 
graphic symbols.  When  the  young 
woman  has  completed  her  notes,  and 
she  takes  them  down  as  quickly  as  the 
average  stenographer,  she  runs  her 
sensitive  fingers  over  this  paper  ribbon 
of  raised  dots,  thus  reading  them,  and 
transcribes  fhem  in  the  regulation  way. 

The  machine  the  blind  stenographer 
uses  for  taking  down  her  stenographic 
notes  in  braille  is  called  the  Stainsby- 
Wayne  machine.  Henry  Stainsby,  an 
Englishman,  one  of  its  inventors,  was 
the  first  to  place  a  blind  person  as  tel- 
ephone operator  in  England.  He  aided 
.*-■.<.,„„*  T,iJr,r1   „,,„(!   0f  nis  to  se_ 

cure  a  place  as  telephone  operator  in 
some  large   works. 

Shorthand  by'  machine  in  braille 
sounds  difficulty  itself,  but  it  is  not,  so 
the  blind  say  who  have  acquired  it,  for 
the  reason  that  the  braille  in  which 
books  are  printed  and  the  blind  read  is 
a  form  of  shorthand  with  many  sym- 
bols.     The,  chief    difficulty    of    learning 


*\U 


^stenography  is  reaming  the  use  of  the 
machine. 

Knowledge  of  that  comes  in  a  week; 
that  is,  to  the  educated,  clever  blind; 
but  expert  use  is  a  matter  of  more 
weeks'  practice.  By  this  system  a 
blind  person  can  take  down  a  lecture 
in  full.  For  instance,  the  good  old  fa- 
miliar sentence,  "Now  is  the  time  for 
all  good  men  to  come  to  the  support  of 
the  party,"  the  blind  stenographer 
takes   down   in   about  eight   characters. 

The  sightless  telephone  operator  whj 
has  perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  is 
Miss  Gertrude  Weiss,  who  is  with  a 
wholesale  dry  goods  house.  She  has 
about  the  same  number  of  trunk  lines 
as  the  switchboards  previously  noted, 
but  in  a  business  office  she  has  more 
varied  dealings  with  telephone  calls, 
more  numbers.  t 

She  cannot,  of  course,  look  up  a  firm 
name  in  the  telephone  book  and  find 
its  number.  The  number  must  be 
given  her.  But  she  has  made  a  list  in 
point  of  those  telephones  numbers  cus- 
tomarily used  in  the  office  until  she 
has  now  200  numbers. 

The  call  comes  down  to  her  switch- 
board from  some  room  of  the  business 
house,  "Call  Thompson  &  Brown."  The 
blind  operator  runs  her  fingers  over  the 
cards  she  has  made  in  the  point  sys- 
tem, reads  Thompson  &  Brown's  num- 
ber with  her  finger  tipf  and  on  the 
switchboard  calls  them  up  and  connects 
them  with  the  man  upstairs.  A  young 
blind  man  who  runs  the  big  switch- 
board of  another  commercial  house 
uses  the  same  method. 

Word  comes  in  every  little  while  of 
telephone  operators  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  who  are  blind  and  yet  suc- 
cessful. A  blind  man  has  been  for 
a  considerable  time  with  the  Yunker, 
Schneider  &  Anholt  exchange  in  Mis- 
souri. Illinois  has  a  blind  operator,  so 
has  Massachusetts  and  the  recent  New 
York  commission  which  investigated 
the  blind  found  one  sightless  telephone 
operator   up    State. 
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main  trunk  line  and  where  each  jaerf 
is  into  which  he  must  push  the  plug 
to  make  connections.  The  sighted 
operator  sees  the  drop  fall  which 
announces  a  certain  wire  has  called 
him.  The  blind  operator  hears  thi 
click  es  it  drops  and  feels  for  it. 
Then  he  fits  the  plug  in  the  right 
jack  and  the  desired  connection  is 
imade.  This    (is    inde<ed    wonderful 

and  very  promising-,  while  it  will  not 
be  very  many  yeans  ere  the  blind  will 
foe  able  to  acco.mip'ish  almost  th'» 
game  identical  tasks  as  their  more 
flavored    brothers    and    sisters. 
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Stricken    Blind" at   Piano. 
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Magnificent     Instrument.   .  Gift     to 
Church,   He£*d  for  First  Time. 
The  new   $15jDC§  organ   in   St.    Stephen's 
ProtestaBt^  jMcopal     Chin 

■flVChesmU,  v  d  for  the 

e  last  night  when   a  special  con- 

decrAtioii  service  was  held      The  organ  is 

the   gift  of  James   Mijjgee    In   memory   of 

his  daughter,  Eliza.     It   has   utken   many 

months  to  install  the  bis  instru  nent  with 

aumerous,    intricate    parts   and     now 

rything   has  :   the 

rch    has    one    of    the    finest   organs    in 

ouritry. 

Perhaps  the  happiest  man  at  the  serv- 

I  ice   last   night    was   Dr.    D.    D.    Wood,    the 

i  blind  ist,    who    for   over   rifty    yearsj 

hasWen    with    the  church.     With  such  aj 

rrjificent  organ  at  command  the  vetei 

anist  was  able 'to  prove,   as  nev 

before,   his  standing  as  an  artist. 

arl    E.    Grammer,    rector    of    tl 
church,  delivered  the  consecration,     B 
;he  organ  numbers  there  was  mu 
by    an    augmented    choir.      Next    Tuesd 
Dr.  Wood  will  give  an  organ  recit 
music  lovers   will   have  a  chance 
hear  the  new  instrument. 


Thi  i  sda>      Nov     7,    ',/r)v.  j 

A  fact  whic<h  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  blind  students  of  this  cLW  ia  tfiut1 
In  New  Y->rk  xity  today  s^^bfind 
telephone  operators  have  recently 
been  examined  and  given  position.! 
up<  n  the  regular  force.  A  Miss 
Issaacs  was  the  first  to  be  appointed 
ar.d  she  has  been  managing  the 
switchboard  of  the  Lebanon  hospltai 
for  about  two  years.  Her  success 
was  the  inspiration  for  teaching  the 
others,  and  thLs  same  inspiration1 
opens  another  field  for  those  afflicted 
with  blindness.  The  principal  on 
which  the  blind  man's  ability  to  run 
a  swUtchboard  resU  Is  the  s>aime  as 
that  of  the  touch  system  ot£  using 
the  typewriter,  familiarity  with  loca- 
tions. The  blind  operator  knows 
where    the    Jack    opening    Is    for    the! 


GARRULOUS  JJLIND    PEOPLE. 

"I'll  never  buy  any  writing  paper  of  that 
man  again-,"  -said  the  little  suburban  ma- 
town   after   she   had   carefully   helped   the 
blind    man   down     the    steps.     "I'm  very 
sorry  for  him  and  want  to  help  him  out, 
but  he  has  absolutely  no  consideration  for 
my  time.     He  begins  to   talk   the   minute 
he  gats  Into  the  house,  and  he  talks  and 
talks    and   then    talks    some    mote.      G-en-l 
erally  he  takes  up  at  least  an  hour  and 
a  half.    He  isn't  talking  up  his  goods-oh. 
no.    indeed!     He   just   indulges  in   generai 
conversation    about    everything    from   the 
weather  to  the  methods  now  used  in  the 
oublic  schools.     Every  time  I  feel  an  Im- 
pulse to  shut  him  off  I  think,    'Poor  fel- 
low, he's  blind,'  and  I  let  him  go  on  until 
he  runs  down  of  his  own  accord. 

"I'm  beginning  to  think  It  is  true  of  all 
blind  people— that  they  are  tremendous 
talkers.  Once  in  a  while  I  employ  a  blind 
piano  tuner,  and  I  have  to  go  out  or  he'd 
aiksomucb  that  he'd  nev«r  get  the  piano 


M.Pa.-Wllf.Grit 

THE  BLINJJ  ARAB. 


There   is   more   blindness   among    Arabs 
than  among  any  other  people  in  the 
J. hey  Jive  in  the  world's  wn™t  <■ 1_ 


w-*j  ixve  m  me  world's  worst  sun  glare 
but  never  do  you  see  an  Arab  wearing  a 

hfs  faceCaPTrhl?  m  ^  the  "»  fr™ 
his  face      The  Koran  forbids  all  true  be- 

hunTrSed°  "W  *£*  ^  *nd  aS  ■  iSft 
hundreds  of  Arabs  are  blinded  by  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  sun  each  year. 


N.Y.TR 
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CsLRD  PLAYING  BY 


ooaoocxw 


the  printed  designation  there  are  raised  letters,  ana  . 
the  blind  devotee  of  games  o«  chance  can  know  his 
hand    as    well    as    his    more    fortunate    brother   or 

8  mis  Lucy  Armistead  Goldthwaite.  tj.  Utoui« 
in  charge,  said  yesterday  that  the  de nmnd  for 
playing  cards  was  constantly  increasing.  They  are 
given  out  under  the  same  conditions  as .the  book, 
for  the  blind  and  are  to  be  returned  within  two 
weeks  It  is  only  those  who  are  Just  beginning  to 
Zy  who  borrow  packs  of  cards  for  they  soon 
become  so  interested  that  they  want  decks  of  their 
own  The  designation  of  the  cards  can  be 'Written 
on  any  ordinary  pack  by  the  use  of  the  UeUogn^. 
one  of  which  is  in  this  library.  By  taking  a  deck 
ttere  it  Is  possible  to  have  it  made  over  in  a  short 
time  for  use  by  the  blind. 

?here  are  twenty-four  hundred  blind  Persona  in 

this  city    according  to  the  latest  figures,  and  it  Is 

safe  tfassume  that  the  usual  percentage  o them 

t,lay  cards.    The  rule  of  the  federal  government  for 

St \Z /delivery  by  mall  of  books  to  blind  persons 

annlies  in  this  instance,  and  any  blind  person  may 

have   a  pack   of  cards  preferred   for   his  use  sen 

,  to   his    nearest   postofflce,    if   he   lives   outside   this 

1  city  in  the  State  of  New  Tork,  New  Jersey  or  Con- 

[  necticut,  by  making  application  at  the ,  1  brary The 

government  does  i*>t  deliver  books  for  the  Wind  a* 

fhlir  homes,   because  they  are  too  bulky  for  the 

mal  carriers  to  handle,  but  it  does  deliver  them 

without   charge  to    the  nearest   postofflce  or  sub- 

Tt^rst  one  might  think  a  game  with  marked 
cards  would  be  unfair,  for  the  dealer,  if  especially 
skUful  would  be  able  to  tell  each  card  as  he  passed 
them  oul  This  is  erroneous,  for  the  marking  is  on 
Se  face  side  of  the  cards,  and  it  would  be  Im- 
possibleto  detect  it  by  touch  on  the  other,^ 

""oes  Moines,  la. -Capital 

*»V     6    1907 
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BLP.D0CT0R     A 
MAKES  DIAGNOSES 


D%\ 


■AAf 

ABCOCK  HOLDS  UNIQUE 
CLINIC. 


D. 


Many  Dicks  for  Sightless  Prepared 
yp'tlic  Public  Library'. 

There  is  an  institu'ion  in  this  city  that  circulates 
playing  cards  In  the  same  manner  that  books  are 
given  out  by  a  library.  These  cards  are  given  out 
to  blind  persons,  for  the  sightless  can  and  do  play 
cards,  even  to  Indulging  In  the  little  game  known 
as  solitaire. 

Playing  cards  which  are  issued  at  the  Library 
for  the  Blind,  In  the  building  of  the  St.  Agnes 
branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  system,  at 
No.  444  Amsterdam  avenue,  are  the  usual  decks, 
which  have  received  the  New  York  point  symbols 
by  which  a  sightless  person  can  distinguish  the 
dlfferi  m.  cards.     At  (be  top  and   bottom  alongside 


Probably  the  most  unique  clinic  ever! 
seen  by  medical  men  in  Des  Moines  was| 
held  yesterday  afternoon  at  Mercy  b'jsj 
pital  when  Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock,  ho. 
is  totally  blind,  made  rapid  and  uneru. 
diagnoses  of  six  obscure  cases  of  heart 
and  lung  diseases  by  means  of  his  finger 
tips  and  hearing  •.  uy.  The  doctor  is  a| 
specialist  in  these  troubles,  h  "ing  dontf 
most  of  his  study  since  he  w  •  ulinded  bjl 
an  accident  before  i  wishing  his  flrsj 
medical  course  win  i  I  oung  man.  Fiftj 
physicians  who  were  -esent  pronouncec 
the  doctor's  decisions  t.,  marvelously  ac- 
curate, rapid  and  acute,  and  his  plan  oi^ 
treatment   unparalleled  in  excellence. 

In  the  evening  the  doctor  made  a  mas- 
terly aodress  on  "The  Conservation  of  th« 
Potential  Integrity  of  the  Myocardium," 
which,  being  interpreted  into  Anglo-Sax- 
on, is  to  say  how  to  keep  the  heart  tis- 
sue In  a  healthy  condition.  The  doctoi 
advocated  right  living  and  hygiene  as  the 
best   remedies. 

At  6  o'clock  the  officers  and  commit- 
tees of  the  Polk  Coulty  Medical  associa- 
tion entertained  the  doctor  at  dinner  at 
ttie  Chamberlain. 


to*  fa  »« 


is  required  to  endure  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  obliged  to  sit  in  the  same  spol 
dav  after  day.  unable  to  see  what  is 
going  on  about  him,  and  nothing  to 
do   but  to  think   over   his   past  life. 

m  Rochester,  N.Y.-  Herald 
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Local  Parties  Cont  -unds: 

to  Send  Well  Known  ,? 
String"  Man  to  Relatives  in, 
Pennsylvania.  ,      I 


sfScKEN  BLIND 


Ess  Grace  Day  of  Ithaca  Was  Play- 
Piano  When  she  Discovered 
(t  Affliction. 


ijJK  Piano  Whei 


iured  in  no  less  than  "three  rail- 
toad  -wrecks,  WuuL  old,  and  complete-! 
•y  di  •***■":  ti     plight  of  John  ' 

who   was    helped    > 
leave   t 

he    unfortu- 
rate    old    man,    and    also    being    pos- 
faei    tl 
■)     Wa 

of  ■ 

n    able    io  ;n    a! 

fairly  •capab'e  until 

when    mis 
him    in    i  taking. 

of  las)   year  he  suffer- 
railrof  in    rapid 

succession,    sustaining  injuries    y, 
will   ultimately  cause  his  dea 

A   number   of   years   ago     he     was 
rJaintiff   in    a    ten     thou<  =  nd      dollar 
damage  suit  against  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  receiving  a  fair  settle 
xaen*:  from   the   company   as  the   re 
suit  of  his  injur! 

He  took  part  in  the  Civil  War.  b#-i 
iug  enlisted  on  the  Northern  side,  and 
is  0Ti3  of  the  meet  interesting,  all- 
-•round  characters  which  has  enlisted 
public  sympathy  for  gome  time.  He 
is  seventy-three  years  of  .. 


By  special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald. 

Ithaca.  Nov.  7.-A  peculiar  case  of  sud- 
den blindness  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
local  -hysicians  when  Miss  Grace  Day  was 
strict  while  piayfag  at  her  piano.  Miss 
»ay  ,.  a  student  of  the  Ithaca  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  ?nd  was  living  with  Mr.  and 

TneMhrC^Dayt°n  in  N0Tth  Tl0^a  Street, 
and   sh  '  "     ^    'ame    °Ver    her    s^den.y 

10;L,n°    for    assistance.       She    was    taken  / 
to   her   roo       by   her  s.ster   and  akea 

Dayton  and  a  physician  and  an  eye  spec- 
ialist was  caned.  The  doctors  sent  her 
to  her  home  in  Ridgway,  Pennsylvania  to- 
day. The  opinion  is  advanced  by  local 
Physte:ans   that   the   blindness   was  cauS 

"J^,-    an    '"—    from    locka, 
which  the  girl  suffered  some  time  ago 


Denver,  Colo,-Po«t 
NOV   10  mi 


mi 


Alarum  Mews. 


IKE    BUZZARD    BLIND. 


Former   Welsh   MountaUT  UBtlftw  In- 
mate of   Poor  House. 

Seated  in  a  rolling  chair  at  the 
Berks  County  Poorhouse,  grim  and 
■ent,  sits  Ike  Buzzard,  a  member  of 
"fcmous  Buzzard  family  of  Welsh 
in  outlaws,  who  years  ago  ter- 
^^ttwners  of  Lancaster  and 
■  ■bounties.  Ike  is  best 
his  invention  for  the  fa- 
'bird  cage  trick,"  which  caused 
holesale  delivery  from  the  Lan- 
caster County  jail.  He  is  a  brother 
of  Abe  Buzzard,  leader  of  the  outlaws, 
who  a  few  years  ago  decided  to  re- 
form and  settled  in  Reading,  only  to 
get    into    trouble    again. 

Ike  has  been  blind  and  paralyzed 
for  several  years  and  is  unable  to 
help  himself.  His  paralysis  does  not 
extend  to  his  arms,  however,  and 
while  he  is  practically  dead  from  the 
waist  down,  he  has  perfect  control  of 
his  arms  and  his  eyes  are  as  clear  as 
ever. 

Not    the    least    punishment    that    he 


The  facility  with  which  blind  men  find 
their  way  anout  the  city  i»  illustrated  i 
In  one  of  the  largest  restaurants  of  the 
city.  Every  noonday  two  blind  men  come 
to  the  place  and  stand  near  the  door  un- 
til the  head  waitress  guides  intern  to  a 
table.  The  blind  men,  of  course,  cannot 
the  menu,  and,  instead  of  having  it 
read  to  them,  they  state  the  amount  they 
h  to  spend  for  luncheon  and  allow  the 
waitress  to  make  the  selection  for  them. 

At  first  her  choice  of  luncheons  was 
unsatisfactory,  but  from  their  visits  the 
young  woman  has  gradually  learned  their 
likes  and  dislikes,    until   now  aha  rarely 

orders   a  luncheon  which   is  not  to  their  j 
tastes. 

Another  detail  which  is  carefully  looked 
after  by  the  waitress  is  that  the  salt, 
pepper  and  other  table  accessories  are 
always  in  the  same  relative  positions  on 
the  table,  so  that  the*  blind  patrons  have 


no   trouble   in   selecting   them. 


.-<••* 
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MADE   TOTALLY    BLIND. 


Fort    Ann,    Nephew 

lark,  Has  Sight  Des- 

dents — Has  Wife  and 


ren. 


Mrs.  F.  L.  Clark  of  East  street  yes- 
terday received  word  of  a  serious  ac- 
cident which  happened  to  her  nephew, 
Walter  S.  Proctor  of  Fort  Ann,  N.  Y. 
About  four  years  ago  while  he  was 
working  at  a  power  saw  a  splinter 
flew  and  put  out  his  left  eye.  Last 
Saturday  while  lie  was  working  on 
the  new  barge  canal,  a  spike  which 
,s  being  driven  by  a  fellow-work- 
lan,  flew  striking  Mr.  Proctor's  eye 
asses  and  putting  out  the  other  eye 
r.  Proctor  is  37  years  of  age  and] 
has  a  wife  and  six  children,  the  oldest 
of  ^vhom  is  13  years. 


Hol  :v,:.§S).    fftANsfiElPI 


Wednesday,   Nov.    13,   1907, 


The  playing  of    James     Northrop,     the 
b  indcornetist,  at  the  Bijou,   has  been  a 
pleas^St  surprise  to  the  audiences  attend- 
ing- the  Bijou   and  he   has  been   received 
with    such    marked   appreciation  that   his 
engagement  has  been  extended  to  Thurs- 
day night.   Mr.    Northrop   ha®  more  than 
fulfilled     expectations,   his     playing  belnr- 
distinguished    by   exceptional    purity    an- 
sweetness  of  tone  while  his  brilliancy  a 
execution  arouses  Ms  auditors  to  enthus- 
iasm. Despite  his  affliction,  Mr.   Northrup 
has      travelled   extensively    with     concert 
companies   and   has   an   extensive   reper- 
toire   which    enables,    him    to    change   Ms 
program  daily.  The  usual  number  of  new 
and    interesting    pictures    and.    illustrated 
songs  will   be  given. 


!#■« 
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''Blind    Composer  to  Entertain. 

Professor  A -lam  Geibel,  the  ii-itrd 
bl'nd  composer  and  publisher  or 
music,  will  play  and  sing,  and  also 
deliver  an  address  of  an  evangelistic 
character,  in  Plymouth  United  Evan- 
gelical Church,  Plymouth  Meeting, 
Pa,  this  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 
To  those  who  know  professor  Gei- 
bc-'.'e  ments,  I  need  say  nothing,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  know 
little  or  nothing  about  his  work,  let 
me  say,  by  failing  to  hear  him,  th.it. 
evening,  vou  will  miss  the  grandest 
onportunity  of  your  life.  Professor 
Geibel  will  give  us  a  number  ot 
his  own  compositions.  Come  a.\d 
hear  them.  J 


Norrtetnwn.P^-Herafd 
WY  14 

Prof.  0<.;v  \  "W^i  piav. 
Professor  Adam  Geibel,  the  noted 
blind  composer  and-  publisher  of  rau- 
"S1L,  niU—4»lay  and  sing  his  own  com- 
positions, and  also  deliver  an  address 
of  an  evangelistic  character,  in  Ply- 
mouth United  Evangelical  Church, 
Plymouth  Meeting,  this  evening,  at  8 
o'clock. 
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BLIND  GIRLS  ARE  HOLDING 
POSITIONS  IN  'HELLO'  OFFICE 


Miss  Vina  Isaacs, 
Tho  Blind  Girl  Who  Is  a  Success  as  Telephone  Switchboard  Operator. 


New  York.  Nov.  13. —  (Spl.) — A 
novel  occupation  for  the  blind  has 
been  opened  by  Miss  Vina  Isaacs, 
.elephone  operator  at  the  Lebanon 
lospltal. 

Two  years  ago  Dr.  Daub,  superln- 
endent  of  the  hospital,  taught  her 
he  system  of  connecting  numbers 
ind  answering  calls  with  the  rapid- 
ty  of  the  average  operator. 


So  successful  proved  the  experi- 
ment that  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  saw  a  new  opportunity 
in  its  work.  The  secretary  carried 
the  Idea  to  the  telephone  people, 
who  doubted  its  practicability,  but 
Miss  Isaacs  was  proof  of  what  could 
be  done.  In  consequence  there  are 
now  seven  blind  operators  holding' 
positions  in  New  York.  / 


COLORADO  INDEX.     NOVEMBER  15.  1907. 


The  Colorado  Industrial  Workshop  for  the 
Adult  Blind  which  is  located  at  Denver  is  to  have 
an  opening  on  the  19th  of  this  month  at  which  time 
it  is  expected  that  the  Governor  and  others  are  to 
deliver  addresses.  Invitations  to  the  opening  have 
been  received  by  several  persons  in  this  city. 


—  ♦•• 


On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  Superintendent 
Deacon  of  the  Printers  Home  entertained  the  pupils 
of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  with  a  concert  on 
the  new  Victrola  machine  which  was  recently 
presented  to  the  home.  All  who  were  present  appre- 
ciated the  Superintendent's  thoughtfulness  and 
kindness  for  the  concert  was  greatly  enjoyed.  In 
their  rising  vote  of  thanks  the  pupils  also  remembered 
Master  Deacon  who  ran  the  machine. 


other  brother  H.  A.  Hamilton  of  this  city. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  life   is  a   rev 
elation  of  the  accomplishment  of  many   appar- 
ently, impossible  things.     When  he  was  3  years 
old  he  was  accidentally  blinded  through  pierc- 
ing of  his  eyeball   with     the     point    of    a     pair 
.  of   shears.     Nevertheless,     he     went     through 
school  and  after  finishing  his  high    school    ed- 
ucation, entered  Albion,  Mich.,   where  he  took 
the    regular    four    years'     course,    graduating 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.     After  that   he     went 
to  the  University  of  Michigan   at  Ann  Arbor, 
where  he  won  the  degree    of    master    of    arts 
pursuing  there  studies  in  archaeology.     This  is 
one  of  the  highest  collegiate  degrees    ever  tak- 
en by  a  blind  person,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  is    one 
of  the  very  few  blind   men   who  ever  entered 
this  field  of  study. 

Two  years'  study  and  travel  abroad  follow- 
ed the  completion  of  his  collegiate  training. 
Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  Athens  in  at- 
tendance at  the  German  and  American  schools 
of  archaeology  there.  In  Athens,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton was  accorded  an  interview  with  the  queen 
of  Greece,  who  became  much  interested  in 
him  and  his  achievements.  She  wanted  him 
to  remain  in  Athene  to  found  and  direct  a 
school  for  the  blind,  but  he  declined  the  offer. 
He  also  is  master  of  six  languages. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
went  back  to  Michigan,  where  he  became  the 
founder  and  later  the  director  of  the  Industrial 
School  for  the  Blind  of  Michigan,  an  institu- 
tion which  has  cost  $100,000  and  which  accom- 
plishes the  work  for  which  an  industrial 
school  for  adults  is  being  projected  in  Denver. 
Four  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  he  toured  the  west  on  a  lecture  tour, 
delivering  lectures  on  "What  a  Blind  Man 
Saw  in  Europe,"  and  "A  Winter  in  Athens." 

But  perhaps  most  remarkable,  on  top  of  all 
his  other  abilities,  has  been  Mr.  Hamilton's  suc- 
cess as  a  business  man.  Since  he  was  18  years 
of  age  he  has  been  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, having  made  his  way  through  college 
by  piano  tuning,  tutoring  and  other  work. 
He  has  now  accumulated  a  fortune  of  $20,000. 
In  Grand  Rapids,  he  and  his  brothers  are  part- 
ners in  a  leading  jewelry  house,  while  he 
himself  conducts   a  piano  store. 

Mr.    Hamilton    spent  a  day  as  a  guest  of 
the  school. 

MTTsr:        wasso  eagle. 


""  tj    Nov.   1S-   1927, 


EiiraEnniE 


Visiting  his  brother  in  this  city  is  one  of 
the  country's  most  remarkable  blind  men. 
He  is  J.  Perrine  Hamilton  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich,  and  with  his  brother,  W.  A.  Hamilton, 
he  is  spending  several  weeks  as  a  guest  of  an- 


>U  / 


L.  Thorpe,  who  is  now  at  the  work- 
shop for  the  blind  conducted  on  Dun- 
1am  street,  was  one  of  the  three  men 
vho  under  the  direction  of  the  state 
ommission   for   the   blind   learned   to 
i«    a    cobbler.     The   other    two   were 
lenry  Wells  of  Rochester  and  Ander- 
on  White  of  Swampscott,   Mass.  Mr. 
/hite  is  now  to     open     up  in     that 
nvn    a    cobbler    phop,    the  plans     of 
hich  he  made   himself. 

m 


NEW  FOUND  USEFULNESS 

FOR  THE  BLIND  -SEVEN  GIRLS 

IN  TELEPHONE  EXCHANGE 


MISS    VINA    ISAACS, 
he  Blind  Girl  Who  Is  a  Success  a3    Telephone 
NEW  YORK.  Nov.  13.— A  novel  oc- 
upation     for     the     blind     has     been 
lieued  by     Miss     Vina     Isaacs,  tele- 
inone  operator  at   the   Lebanon   hos- 
tal. 

Two   years    ago   Dr.    Daub,    supc-rin- 
endent  of  the     hospital,     taught  her 
he  system     of     connecting  numbers : 
nd  answering  calls  with  the  rapidity  \ 
the  average  operator. 
So  successful     proved     the    experi-  i 
lent  that  the  New  York  Association  j 
the  Blind  saw  a  new  opportunity  ; 
Its  work.  The  secretary  carried  the  j 
ea  to     the     telephone     people,  who  j 
oubted  its     practicability,     but  Miss  i 
aacs    was    proof   of   what    could    be 
one.     In  consequence  there  are  now 
?ven  blind     operators     holding  posi- 
ons  in  New  York. 
Miss  Isaacs  manages  calls  over  the 
urteen    wires    connecting    the    office 
ith  the  different  parts  of  the  hospi- 
1.   and   over  the   trunk   lines    which 
mnect  the  hospital  with  the  outside 
orld. 

The   frequent   calls    in    this   big   in- 
iiution     demand     a     cool  head  and 
.ft  fingers,  and  it  is  here   that  the 
en  touch  and  acute  hearing  of  the 
ind  has  a  peculiar  advantage. 
The   principle    on    which    the    blind 
?rson's  ability  to  run  a  switchboard 
sts  is  the     same     as     that     of  the 
uch  system  of  using  the  typewriter 
familiarity       with     locations.      The 
ghted    operator    sees    the    drop    fall 
Inch  announces  a  certain   wire  has 
.lied   her,   while   the   blind   operator ' 
;ars  the  click  as  It  falls   and   feels ; 
:   it. 

As  the  blind   operator   cannot   look  j 
numbers    in    the    book,    she    runs ! 
r  fingers  over  cards  she  has  made  1 
d  reads  the  names  wanted  by  the 
int  system. 


Switchboard      Operator. 


&stoit  Qtamstrivt 

(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  as 
Second   Class   Mail   Matter) 


324    Washington    Stiiest,    Boston,    Mass. 


SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    16,   1907 


A  SMOKING  CONTEST 


In  Which  the  Winner  Held  Out  for  Two 
Mortal  Hours 


(.From  the  London  Mail] 

The  previous  best  pipe-smoking  record 
was  absolutely  outclassed  the  other  night 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall.  The  winner 
smoked  a  pipeful  of  tobacco  for  over  two 
hours. 

The  last  ten  minutes  saw  a  contest  be- 
tween a  clay  pipe  and  a  briar,  and  was 
watched  with  tense  excitement.  At  last  the 
clay  gave  up— one  hundred  and  fifteen  min- 
utes after  the  start.  The  briar  immediate- 
ly shot  forth  clouds  of  smoke,  and  kept  go- 
ing for  more  than  live  minutes  after  the 
owner  was  declared  winner,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  closed.  As-  he  finally  left  the 
hail  there  was  still  u  faint  blue  smok-3 
drifting  from  his  pipe.  Thomas  Wood  is 
the  name  of  the  holder  o*  the  world's  smok- 
ing record,  and  he  comes  from  Peckham. 
Out  hundred  and  eleven  minutes  was  the 
previous  best. 

At  a  quarter  past  seven  150  men  sat  down 
at  little  tables,  five  a  ,<:de,  with  a  box  of 
matches  and  a  little  p'eket  of  tobacco  oe- 
fore  each.  AH  the  packets  were  weighed 
scrupulously  to  an  exact  eighth  of  an  ounce. 
Round  the  enclosure  .vere  most  of  the  four 
thousand  who  had  sent  in  their  entries  too 
late  and  were  there  to  cheer  and  jeer  at 
the  lucky  competitors. 

At  the  words  "Fill  pipes,"  every  man  set 

to  work.     A  minute  is  no  time  at  all  to  nil 

it    pipe    artistically.      At    the    words    "Light 

j  up."   one  hundred  an.l  fifty  matches  flamed 

1  cut.  and  for  forty  seconds  there  was  a  sf?rn 

I  sucking  to  lire  the  tobacco. 


"Lights  out,"  and  the  devoted  hundred 
and  fifty  settled  down  to  a  steady  smoke. 
There  was  not  a  smile.     They  sat  solemnly 

and  impassively,  and  scarcely  spoke  a  word 
Some  brought  papers  to  keep  their  thoughts 
off  the  terrific  feat  of  endurance  they  were 
performing. 

The  prize  was  to  him  who  kept  the  pipe- 
ful alight  longest.  No  relighting  was  ad- 
mitted. Three  men  fell  out  within  th> 
two  minutes,  overcome  by  the  excitement. 
Shortly  followed  a  deaf  and  dumb  com- 
petitor and  a  blind  man.  Then  there  was 
a  steady  line,  about  one  a  minute  drifting 
away  from  the  tables. 

Many  competitors  backed  their  ingenuity 
against  steady  smoking.  One  smoked  his 
pipe  upside  down,  and  thereby  found  an 
honorable  place  in  the  last  ten.  Another 
had  a.  special  cherrywood  stem  over  a  foot 
long,  but  he  scarcely  lasted  one  hour.  A 
pocket-knife  was  backed  by  some,  and  they 
spent  most  of  the  time  peering  into  the  bowl 
and  scraping  the  spark  round  the  tobacco 
with   the  point. 

The  winner  used  nothing  but  a  lead  pen- 
cil. With  this  he  delicately  pressed  down 
the  tobacco  at  intervals.  He  had  no  spe- 
cial means  of  packing  his  pipe,  but  ascribed 
his  success  to  the  fact  that  he  as  a  rule 
drank  little  and  smoked  less,  "it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  not  getting  flurried,"  he  declared,  in 
the  elation  of  victory.  "This  pipe  has  only 
been  smoked  once  before.  It  is  a  matter  of 
nerves." 

The  woman  competitor  who  was  accepted 
last  year,  but  failed  to  appear,  was  this 
year  disqualified  among  the  four  thousand 
whose  entries  were  too  late. 


/Sl 


WHY    THE  ARAB  DOES  VT  .SHADE  HIS 
EVES 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  1 
"1  shall  winter  in  the  Sahara,"  said  a 
travelling  man.  "With  a  caravan  I  shall 
traverse,  under  a  blinding  sun,  an  endless 
plain  of  snow  white  sand,  but  none  of  )ny 
.Mohammedan  attendants  will  wear  any 
kind  of  shade  over  hi.s  eyes.  Against  that 
dazzling  glare  the  backs  of  the'ir  necks  will 
be  .-watched  in  white  linen,  and  even  their 
ears  will  be  protected.  Nothing,  though, 
will  keep  the  sun  out  of  their  faces.  Won- 
dering about  this,  I  said  one  day  to  the 
kaid.of  an  Algerian  village: 

"  'why  don't  you  Arabs  wear  a  cap  of 
some  sort?  You  live  in  the  world's  worst 
sun  glare,  but  neither  fez  nor  turban  under 
any   circumstances   has  a  peak.' 

"  'The  Koran,'  the  kaid  answered,  'for- 
bids.al  Itrue  believers  to  shade  their  eyes. 
Obeying  the  Koran  implicitly,  we  dwellers 
in  the  desert  avoid  like  poison  brims  to  our 
headgear.  In  consequence  there  is  more 
blindness  among  us  than  among  any  other 
people  in  the  world.' 


FOB  BUI .'COMPOSER. 

— -        i 

Benefit  at  West  Medford 
is  Being  Planned. 


Harry  C.  Williams  Has  Two  Children 
Dependent  on  Him. 


WEST  MEDFORD,  Nov  16— A  number 
of  friends,  neighbors  and  acquaintances 
of  Harry  C.  Williams,  thjftnimmf  com- 
poser of  music,  are  arranging  a  oeneflt 
entertainment  and  concert  in  his  aid  to 
take  place  in  Hoi  ton  hall  next  Tuesday 
evening1. 


UAHRY  G.   WILLIAMS, 
West   Medford's   Blind   Composer. 

Mr  Williams  lives  with  his  two  chil- 
dren, 6  and  9  years  old,  on  Harvard  av, 
where  with  their  aid  and  the  help  of 
neighbors  he  runs  a  bake  shop. 

Mr  Williams  has  an  interesting  his- 
tory- He  was  born  in  the  south  45  years 
ago  and  came  to  Medfoid  from  Provi- 
dence, R  I,  where  he  held  a  good  posi- 
tion repairing  musical  instruments. 
Close  application  to  his  work  induced 
nervous  trouble  which  resulted  in  total 
blindness'.  Since  that  time  he  has 
made  his  home  in  West  Medford,  run- 
ning a  variety  store  until  his  wife  died. 

The  loss  of  Mrs  Williams  was  a  heavy 
blow  for  him,  and  since  her  death  he 
has  had  a  hard  time  to  make  a  scanty 
living. 

He  formerly  sang  as  a  soloist  on  the 
concert  stage  and  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form with  such  well-known  artists  as 
Bill  Nye,  Frank  Lincoln,  Will  Carlton 
and  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  many  of  them 
at  the  outset  of  successful  careers. 

Beside  being  a  singer  he  had  a  talent 
for  composing  songs  which  lie  has  en- 
deavored to  utilize  to  turn  him  a  few 
dollars  since  he  was  stricken  with 
blindness.  Some  of  his  songs  have  had 
a  good  sale,  as  much  on  account  of 
their  merit  as  through  sympathy  for 
the  blind  composer. 

A  number  of  these  will  be  played  and 
sung  at  the  benefit  concert  next  Tues- 
day night  by  Miss  Eunice  Kiley  pianist. 
Miss  Alabel  Perkins  soprano  and 
whistling  soloist.  Miss  Annie  Hughes 
soprano  soloist,  Mrs  E'sie  Sommans 
musical  glasses,  Charles  H.  Prescott 
cornetist,  Arthur  C.  Sefton  tenor,  Mi- 
chael Sainta  Maria  mandolin  soloist, 
Mozart  male  quartet  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
T.  J.  Navllle  monologue  artist,  Mrs 
ry  Upham  Blockhouse  mezzo  so- 
prani.. 

Composer  Williams  comes  of  an  o'd 
and  famous  revolutionary  family,  which 
Includes   Brig  Gen   Joseph   Williams. 

Arthur  C.  Fernal  has  general  charge 
of  the  am 


the  buildings  and  contents.  After 
the  numerous  other  bequests  are  made, 
there  is  also  left  to  her  the  residue  of 
the  estate  which  is  estimated  will  be 
worth  $200,000,  as  Mr.  Chaffee  pos- 
sessed securities  which  have  incn 
in  value  since  he  secured  them.  To 
James  V.  Squier  and  wife,  Martin  L.. 
Farrington  and  wife  and  Charles  S. 
Hoar  and  wife  is  "bequeathed  $25,000 
each  in  cash  and  200  shares  of  the 
Medlicott  company,  which  represents 
about  $15,000  more.  The  Grand  Army 
post  gets  200  shares  for  the  care  of 
Memorial  hall.  To  the  Congregational 
church  is  left  $2000  for  the  music 
fund;  the  Connecticut  Institute  for 
the  Blind  at  Hartford,  $5000;  Grove 
Cemetery  association,  $2000,  for  the 
care  of  the  deceased's  plot  and  other 
parts  of  the  cemetery  grounds;  John 
Shaughnessy,  a  family  ■  servant,  re- 
ceives $2000,  and  Mary  F.  Crosby,  an- 
other servant,  gets  $lQi00^Alice  Hollo- 
well,  a  young  blind  girl  in  town,  is 
left  $500.  The  other  beneficiaries  are 
relatives  of  Mr.  Chaffee  or  his  widow 
and  are  as  follows:  Elmer  Colburn, 
$5000;  Grace  Adaline  Chase,  $3000; 
Florence  E.  Whipple,  $3000;  John 
Leonard  Chaffee,  $1000;  Almeda  Sta- 
cey,  $1000;  Fransana  F.  Colburn,  $3000; 
Effie  B.  Clark,  $2000;  William  H.  Dun- 
bar, $1000;  Lewis  H.  Lawton,  $1000; 
Florence  L.  Webster,  $500.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  daughter  the  residue  of 
the  estate  is  to  be  divided  pro  rata  by 
-t-hfr  ~Tti    i    In  in  fini—^MNii 
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r  ryACS.1  mown,  \jnioti 


Blind    Children    in 
York. 

The   Tew-  Ycfrk  Tribune  atmoHnoppthat 

at   last   the  New  York  association  for  the 
blind  has  its  own  home,  in  the  large  house 
al    118   East   Fifty-ninth   street,   which   is 
fitted  up  for  its  sole  use,  with  ample  work- 
rooms,   with    a    salesroom    in    the    front 
where  articles  made  by  the  blind,  and  for 
sale  for  their  benefit  can  be  displayed  in 
Ihe  large  windows.     Blind  girls  go  to  the 
association  rooms  every  day  but  Saturday, 
spending    the    greater    part    of    the    day, 
and    working    on    basketry,    knitting    and 
other  things;  classes  meet  regularly  twice 
a     week;     they    hare    choral    classes    and 
this    they    enjoy    highly.      The   classes    are 
fairly    large    but   would    be   larger   if   only 
guides  to  bring  them  from  home  and  take 
them  back  again  could  but  be  found.  Tills 
is  one  of  the  chief  troubles.     Many  of  the 
blind   being  taught  here  come  from  differ- 
ent  parts  of   the   city,   some   from   as   far 
north   as   Harlem,  and   some  from   Brook- 
lyn,    and     under     existing     circumstances 
they  cannot  come  alone,  and  it  is  equally 
a   fact  that   it  is  often   almost  impossible 
fur    their    friends    to    secure    guides    for 
them.      At    the    association    house    there 
are    rooms    where    anybody    who    wants    a 
massage  can  have  it  on  application,  and  it 
is  hoped    that   employment   m&   be  found 
for  many  of  the  blind   masseuses,   as   they 
are    peculiarly    well     fitted    for    the    em- 
ployment. ':■  ,-      '..,-- 

PtT£l  C'SC    :WASS.)   NEWS. 


"Sunday,.  -Nov.   17,  1907. 
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MANY  BEQUESTS  MADE 
BY  CHARLESJE.  CHAFFEE 

Windsor  Locks  Man  Remembers 
His    Servants    and    Grand 
Army  Veterans.       / 
/ 

WINDSOR  LOCKS,  Ortin.,  M>v.  16— 
By    the    will    of    the    late    Charles    B. 
Chaffee  of   this   town,   which   was   ad- 
mltted  to  probate  at  the  court  m  Hart- 
ford this  week,  a  large  number  of  be- 
quests   are.    made.         The     largest    be- 
quest  was    to    ins      adopted      daughter, 
B     Etta    C      Chaffee,     to     who..,     he 
gives  outright  $60,000   in  cash  and  the 
home   property  om*    surrounding 

plots    of    land   in    Elm    street,    with    all 


Monday,   Nov.   18 


Young  Fitchburg  Lady 
Who  Has  Been  Practi- 
cally Blind  for  Some 
Two  years  Now  Able 
to  Distinguish  Objects 
—Complete  Restora- 


tion of  Faculty  Now! 
Seems  Likely.  ! 

TRUTH  EXCELS 

BEST  FICTION 


Totally  blind  for  over  two  years  and 
a  half,  Vera  Gardner,  19-year-daughter, 
of  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Gardner  Of  15  Bou- 
telle  street,  ir  today  able  to  see  and 
can  discern  objects  with  almost  clear 
sight,  and  her  scovery,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  alntci  t  a  miracle,  was 
brought  about  though  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Rev.  Edwin  B.  Saunders, 
pastor  of  the  Universalist  church  of 
this  city,  of  which  congregation  the 
girl  is  a  member. 

About  two  and  a  half  years  ago, 
Miss  Gardner,  then  a  student  in  the 
Fitchburg  high  school,  was  taken  ill 
and  suffered  from  nervous  prostra- 
tion. Her  condition  gradually  became 
worse  and  finally  her  eyesight  was  af- 
fected. From  partial  loss  of  sight,  the 
unfortunate  girl's  condition  grew 
worse  and  finally  the  attending  physi- 
cian, gave  up  her  case'  as  hopeless  and 
her  mother  and  sisters  became  some- 
what reconciled  to  the  belief  that 
their  loved  one  would  never  see  again. 

However,  this  was  not  to  be  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Saunders,  who  was  interest- 
ed in  the  girl  like  other  members  of 
his  parish,  endeavored  to  make  her 
load  lighter  and  in  a  sympathetic 
manner  aided  her  all  he  could.  He 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  girl,  while 
believing  that  she  was  blind,  might 
still   be  able  to  see. 

AlentarHealiiu;  Is  Tried. 

Her    illness    from    nervous    prostra- 
tion,   he    realized   might      have      been 
the  cause  of  her  ailment  and,  in  order 
to  try  an  experiment  in   mental  heal- 
ing, which  has  been  successfully  tried 
in    Boston    and   other    large    cities,    he 
made  a  study  of  her  case.    The  more 
he    thought    of    it,    the    more    he    was 
convinced     that     such    was    the    case.! 
With    that   end   in   view,    he    exercised) 
all   his   power  to  keep  the  girl's  mindi 
from  her  misfortune.    His  efforts  were 
crowned    with    success    and,    while    in 
the    past    Miss    Gardner    had    refused 
to    take    medicine    prescribed    by    the 
attending   physician,    she   readily   con- 
sented   when    requested    by    Rev.    Mr 
Saunders. 

This  was  some  two  years  ago  and 
since  that  time  her  condition  has 
gradually  improved,  until  today  it  is 
stated  that  she  can  clearly  observe 
objects  at  a  distance  and  her  sight  is 
gradually  returning.  Her  physical 
condition  has  also  made  rapid  strides 
toward  recovery  and  her  widowed 
mother  and  sisters  are  rejoicing  at 
the  miraculous  recovery  of  their  dear 
one. 

While  at  first  leaving  all  hope  be- 
hind, the  sick  girl  gradually  became 
infused  with  new  life  and  the  hope  of 
recovery.  To  some  of  her  closes! 
friends,  the  unfortunate  girl  told  of 
a  visitor  in  a  dream  which  she  had 
one  night  after  she  had  been  ill  for 
some  time.  She  seemed  to  have  a 
presentiment  that  the  vale  of  dark- 
whieli  overhung  her  young  life 
was  soon  to  be  lifted  and  that  the 
hi  issed  light  of  day,  for  which  she 
longed,    would    again    enter   her   life. 

She  thought  of  the  fields  and  wood- 
lands and  of  the  many  beatitious 
things  of  nature  which  were  then  shut 
from  her  vision.  One  night  as  she 
slumbered    she  d      to     have 

dream    thai    if  she   were  to   pray  for  it 
hor  recovery   would   result.    This  inci- 


dent  seemed  to  mat  tnrpress- 

ion  on  her  and  .she  followed  out  the 
instructions  as  her  dream  had  dic- 
tated. 

At  this  time  Miss  Gardner  was  be- 
ing aided  by  Mr.  Saunders  and,  cou- 
pled with  his  influence  and  her  b 
that  she  would  again  walk  in  the  light, 
the  girl  looked  forward  to  that  glo- 
rious time. 

When  the  case  first  came  to  his  not- 
ice Mr.  Saunders  spent  much  time  in 
studying  it  and,  knowing  of  the  grand 
results  obtained  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Wor- 
cester, rector  of  the  Emmanuel 
church  of  Boston,  he  devoted  his  time 
with  that  one  object  in  view'.  lie  be- 
lieved that  the  unfortunate  girl  only 
needed  to  have  her  mind  removed 
from  her  plight  and  that,  with  proper 
medical  treatment  for  her  nervous 
,n,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  she  would  recover. 

Watching  the  case  closely,  Mr. 
.Saunders  observed  an  improvement 
in  the  girl's  condition  and  from  day 
to  day  she  grew  more  cheerful.  Her 
lost  health  began  to  return.  Now  she 
is  happy  and  her  ultimate  recovery 
is  thought  to  be  only  a  question  of  a 
short   time. 


IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  DEAF  MUTES 


> 

NO  LOCAL  DAILY  FOR   THE 


ND. 


Two  Weekly  Netf.^apers  in  Raised  Type  Are 
Printed. 

Newspaper*  enterprise  has  not  yet  penetrated  the 
darkness  \f  the  blind.  While  those  thus  afflicted 
have  access  to  several  thousands  of  books,  many 
pieces  of  music  and  several  magazines,  they  have 
only  two  newspapers,  both  weeklies.  The  most 
important  one  is  "The  London  Daily  Mail"  in 
Universal  Braille  type,  published  by  the  English 
daily  paper  of  that  name.  It  is  not  quite  a  year 
old,  the  first  number  having  been  issued  in  De- 
cember, 1906. 

It  is  a  ten-page  paper  and  contains  about  a  third 
as  much  reading  matter  as  that  number  of  pages 
in  ink  type.  It  is  not  divided  into  columns,  but 
the  -Whole  page  is  covered  with  the  raised  dots, 
seemingly  meaningless,  but  easily  read  by  the 
practised    hand    of    the    blind. 

On  the  first  page  are  the  name  and  the  table  of 
contents,  in  ink  type  as  well  as  Braille.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  the  same  in  each  number,  viz:  news 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  diary  of  the  week's  foreign 
news  and  chess  problems.  The  latter  is  a  popular 
feature,  and  a  chess  department  is  included  in  the 
contents  of  many  of  the  magazines  The  Library  ! 
for  the  Blind,  at  No.  444  Amsterdam  avenue,  has  i 
one  oopy  of  this  paper,  and  each  week  its  coming 
is  eagerly  looked  forward  to.  It. is  circulated  the  ' 
same  as  the  books.  The  other  newspaper,  also  to 
be  found  at  this  library,  is  "The  Milwaukee 
Weekly  Review,"  in  New  York  point.  This  deals 
with  current  events  also.  It  is  not  as  ambitious  a 
publication  as  its  English  contemporary,  but  has 
its  share  of  interested  readers.  A  Sunday  school 
weekly  is  also  published,  but  this  is  not  a  news- 
paper, as  it  simply  gives  the  Sunday  school  lessons 
each  week.  A  New  York  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
newspaper  is  one  of  the  hopes  of  the  blind  resi- 
dents of  the  city  which  may  some  day  be  realized. 


o.'4    Washington    Street*    Boston,    Mass. 


(Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Boston,  Mass.,  as 
Second    Class    Mail   Matter) 


THURSDAY,   NOVEMBER   21,   1907 


A  LADY — A  spiritual  healer,  has  such  un- 
bounded faith  in  her  power  to  heal  disease, 
would  like  the  names  of  several  residing  in 
Boston  and  vicinity  who  are  suffering  from 
Incurable  diseases,  including  blindness,  deaf- 
ness and  insanity.  Address  W.J.G.,  Boston 
Transcript.  (v) : 


New  Officers  Elected  for  the  New  England 
Home 


^^go,  Iff.  Examiner 
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BLIND  WOMAN  EDITOR  TO 
%E  GIVEN  TESTIMONIAL 

Residents    of    Twenty-seventh     Ward 
Plan   Benefit  Programme. 


Mrs.  Grace  Grumell  Hunt,  editor  of  the 
.Teffersoman.  stricken  blind  by  a  street  car 
accident,  will  be  given  a  testimonial  by 
residents  of  the  Twenty  seventh  Ward  at 
the  Irving  Park  Country  Club  auditorium,  i 
Mrs.  Hunt  has  for  twelve  years  been  a 
leader  in  the  ward.  The  testimonial  was 
decided  upon  when  it  was  learned  that  she 
was  editing  her  publication  from  her  sick^ 
bed  with  the  assistance  of  her  two  boysj 


I! 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

Addr«£t:         West V a.  Tablet, 
Schools  for  the  D.  &  B., 

Romney,    W.  Va 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  2:>\  1907. 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 


Is  the  memory  at  fault  again,  or  is 
the  American  Printiug  House  for 
the  Bliud  unusually  late  in  bringing 
out  its  annual  reports  and  order  list 
for  the  books  of  the  House?  We  hear 
of  some  uew  books,  aud  should  like 
very  much  to  know  something  about 
,  them.  We  have  acconiplishsd  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  term,  aud  we  are  still 
without  some  books  that  we  have 
waited  to  older  till  we  sent  the  re- 
quisition for  our  full  supply. 

Those  Proceeding. 

The  Washiugtoniac  still  continues 
obdurate  to  all  appeals  about  the 
proceedings  of  the  Portland  conven- 
tion of  1905.  I  have  never  seen  any 
reference  to  them  since  the  statement 
that  they  were  being  printed  at  the 
office  of  the  Washiugtonian.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  fairly,  that  notice 
was  in  the  issue  that  contained  an 
article  or  paper  that  had  been  read 
at  the  convention,  I  think  by  the 
superintendent.  Will  not  some  one 
tell  us  where  they  are,  or  what  has 
become  of  them? 


**F. 
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At  an  adjourned  meeting:  of  the  New 
England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes— Aged 
Blind  and  Infirm,  112  Fremont  avenue,  Ev- 
erett, held  last  evening  in  the  parlor  of 
Miss  Stella  O.  Libbey,  Copley  Square  Hotel, 
Rev.  S.  Stanley  Searing  presided  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  vice  president,  Rev.  George  S. 
Fiske.  The  principal  business  was  the 
electing  of  Mr.  Fiske  for  president,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  term,  Rev.  George 
Jarvis  Prescott  having  resigned  becp.use  of 
other  duties. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Conrad,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  one  of 
the  trustees,  was  elected  vice  president  and 
Miss  Stella  O.  Libbey  was  elected  a  trustee 
in  place  of  Rev.  R.  Kidner,  who  resigned. 


Closing  Session  of  Charity  Workers 
— Defence  qf  J.  E.  Simmons. 

Mrs.  Russell  9afi&  who  gave  $10,000,000  last 
March  for  the  establishment  of  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  living  and  social  con- 
ditions In  tie  United  States,  was  a  spectator  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  closing  session  of  the  confer- 
ence of  philinthropio  workers  on  the  betterment  of 
living  conditions.  The  discussion,  over  which  John 
M.  Glenn,  secretary  of  the  foundation,  presided, 
was  devoted  to  the  extension  of  charity  organiza- 
tions in  centres  which  the  movement  has  not  yet 
reached. 

All  of  the  speakers,  who  Included  F.  H.  McLean, 
field  secretary  of  the  Charities  Publication  Com- 
mittee; H.  S.  Braucher,  general  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Charities  of  Portland,  Me. ;  Dr.  Emil 
Muensterberg,  of  Berlin ;  R.  D.  Solenberger,  n£ 
Philadelphia ;  Sherman  R.  Kingsley,  of  Chicago, 
and  Miss  Alice  L.  Hlggins,  laid  stress  on  the  neces- 
sity of  careful  and  efficient  investigation  before 
attempting  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  social  ser- 
vice. The  value  of  co-operation  of  all  organizations 
and  societies  engaged  in  any  form  of  social  service 
was  also  touched  upon  by  the  speakers. 

Dr.  Muensterberg  said  that  in  one  city  in  Ger- 
many he  had  found  that  there  were  so  many  ln- 
nHfHtlflIHil.X"r  tlle  b^nd.  that  their  resources  were 
being:  wasted  because  of  the  lack  of  inmates.  A 
system  of  co-operation,  he  said,  would  have  brought 
about  a  joining  of  forces  and  the  contribution  of 
funds  and  energy  to  channels  where  the  best  ser- 
vice would  have  been  possible. 

Mr.  Braucher,  In  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
hardly  any  of  the  conferrees  had  made  use  of  the 
word  "charity"  at  the  meetings,  questioned  whether 
a  better  term  might  not  be  obtained.  Miss  Mary  E. 
'Richmond,  general  secretary  of  the^ Society  for  Or- 
jganizlng  Charrty  In  Philadelphia,  appealed  for  the 
retention  of  the  old  word.  It  was  questionable,  in 
her  opinion,  whether  "social  service"  or  some  other 
term  would  carry  as  far  to  the  general  mass.  Miss 
Richmond  said  It  was  up  to  the  organized  worker 
to  win  back  the  word  charity  to  its  old  meaning. 

At  the  morning  session  the  general  topic  was  the 
social  education  of  the  community.  Some  acrimo- 
nious remarks  were  made  when  Frank  Tucker,  vice- 
president  of  the  Provident  Loan  Society,  criticised 
what  he  called  the  negligence  of  J.  Edward  Sim- 
mons ,with  regard  to  his  duties  as  head  of  the  Water 
Supply  Commission.  Lawrence  Veiller  took  exception 
to  Mr.  Tucker's  remarks  and  defended  Mr.  Simmons. 
Mr.  Veiller  objected  to  the  statement  that  Mr.  Sim- 
mons left  the  work  to  subordinates,  but  said  the 
busy  bank  president  had  been  justified  in  taking  the 
advic-3  of  one  of  the  best  engineers  in  the  country 
in  a  matter  that  concerned  one  of  the  most  compli- 
cated of  engineering  problems. 

The  conference  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  local  society  for  its  hospitality.  Upon  invita- 
tion of  Commissioner  Watchorn  many  of  the  visit- 
ing delegates  to  the  conference  will  make  a  journey 
of  inspection  to  Ellfs  Island  to-day. 
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THE    KING    AND    A    BLIND    GIRL 

Birthday  Ode  in  Braille  Forwarded  to  His  Majesty 
at  Sandringham. 


A  birthday  ode  composed  by  Miss  Eva  Long- 
bottom,  a  blind  girl,  aged  fifteen,  living  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Bristol,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  King. 

A  reply  from  Sandringham  received  yesterday 
says  :  "  Sir  Arthur  Davidson  is  commanded  by  the 
King  to  thank  Miss  Eva  Longbottom  for  her  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes,  written  in  Braille,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  birthday,  and  also  to  thank  her 
for  her  photograph,  which  his  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  accept."  . 

Miss  Longbottom,  who  is  musical,  has  woo 
several  prizes  for  singing. 

B'KlYi,      (.trtGLL 
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AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  BLIND 


of  those  who  have  studied  it  at  all  have 
shown  unusual  talent.  They  play  the 
piano,  violin,  harp,  zither  and  other  in- 
struments, and  they  dearly  love  to  sing. 
A  singing  class  which  was  recently 
started  in  the  New  York  association 
meets  twice  a  week  and  the  members  are 
most  enthusiastic.  Their  acute  hearing 
makes  many  of  them  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  the  rhythm  of  music  and 
naturally  there  are  fine  dancers  among 
them.' 

"'I  never  had  so  fine  a  dance  in  my  life 
before  as  the  one  I  had  the  other  day 
with  Grace,"  said  a  young  woman,  refer- 
ring to  a  sightless  friend  who  shows  re- 
markable talent  in  everything  which  sire 
attempts.  She  plays,  sings  and  dances 
well,  and  is  an  expert  stenographer  and 
typewriter. 

"Naturally,  one  of  the  greatest  pleas- 
ures enjoyed  by  those  who  must  depend 
upon  hearing  alone  is  the  theater.  From 
the  operas  and  concerts  they  derive  the 
keenest  enjoyment,  and  they  say  that. 
when  they  attend  the  drama  or  musical 
comedies  they  can  picture  the  stagie  ex- 
actly. And  the  phonograph  means  just  a 
little  more  to  them,  perhaps,  than  to 
any  one  else.  To  hear  plays  or  selec- 
tions on  the  phonograph  is  as  good  to 
them  as  reading  stories — not  but  that 
j  they  do  read,  also.  The  Ziegler  Maga- 
'  zine,  in  point  type,  has  a  good  circula- 
tion among  the  blind,  and  there  are 
books  of  every  sort  printed  for  their  use 
in  the  various  styles  of  lettering.  Fic- 
tion, dramas,  scientific  works  and  poetry 
are  eagerly  read,  and  the  supply  of 
book3  does  not  equal  thc  demand,  as  the 
process  of  printing  is  very  expensive 
and  some  of  the  hand  work  wears  smooth 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  and  be- 
comes useless.'  At  444  Amsterdam  aver 
nue  is  a  large  circulating  library  at 
raised  type  books  which  is  well  patron- 
ized, and  there  are  a  few  other  libraries 
of  this  sort,  including  one  in  this  bor- 
ough,  and  many   private      collections. 
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LTHOUGH   it   is   nft.f.   an  unusual   thing 
3Ji  exxifei-y chess   player   to    test 
his  skij  Staying  the  game  blind- 
folded,  it  Isfoly  recently   that    there   has, 
been  an  opportunity  given  to  the  blind  to  j 
learn  t£e  game   on   specially  made   boards! 
with     marked     ^hess     men.     With     their  i 
quick    perceptions    this    is    a   game    which 
appeals       to       the      sightless.        England  ! 
!  is     more     advanced    than   we    are    in   car- I 
ing  for  its   blind,  and    from    England   we! 
get    the    clever    arrangement      by     which  j 
these    people    are    enabled    to    test    their | 
wits  in   ches3. 

The  game  is  played  on  a  wooden  board, 
with  alternating  squares,  corrugated.    The 
white    chessmen    are    distinguished    from 
j the   black   by  having   a  tiny   sharp    point: 
on   the  top  of  each  one.     By  means  of  his 
I  sensitive  fingertips   the  player  can  follow 
all   the   moves  of  the  game  and  keep   up 
even    with   a    sighted  opponent. 
And      checkers,    too.      The    blind    have 
'some   skillful   players   among   their   num- 
ber.    There    ar8    special    sets    made      for 
them  with  the  white  men  cut  square,  and 
Sightless   men   and   women   enjoy   nothing 
more  than  a  sharp  contest  over  the  chess 
board. 

Even  cards  are  not  beyond  them,  and 
here  again  "points"  distinguish  them,  but 
a  differ  a  sort  of  point.  An  ordinary 
Is  is  marked  in  thc  upper 
corner  in  raised  or  "point"  type  K.  II 
for  king  of  hearts,  4  D.  for  four 'of  dia- 
mond ,  and  so  forth.  There  are  several 
kinds   of  type  used.   English   Braille,   New 


York  point  and  American  Braille,  and 
whichever  sort  the  player  reads  most 
readily  he  may  use.  The  New  York  As- 
sociation for  the  Blindfills  many  orders  for 
these  cards,  and  %e  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  expert  players.  Some  clubs  and 
institutions  for  the  blind  are  just  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  what  a  great  effect 
such  an  amusement  has  upon  the  afflicted 
persons  and  are  planning  euchres  and 
contests  with  the  marked  cards.  A  little 
club  here  in  Brooklyn,  of  which  Mrs.  Jo- 
sephine Austen  is  president,  is  going  ..o 
hold  a  euchre  in  December.  The  oppo- 
nents in  this  game  also  may  have  their 
sight,  as  the  little  indentations  which 
show  on  the  backs  of  the  cards  mean 
nothing  to  them. 

Children    and    older    people    romp     and 
play  various   athletic  games  as  fearlessly 
as  anyone.    The  small  boys  and  girls,  es- 
pecially those  who  are  properly  taught  in 
some    institution,   have   a  perfectly   glori- 
ous time  running  around  on  stilts,  sliding 
n    inclines,    playing    tag.    seesaw    art! 
orts,  and  daring  one  another  with 
To  see  a.  class  of  blind  boy3  go 
ugh    a    b    'vikiering  maze   of   exercises 
onta]  bar  and  other  gymnas- 
tic apparatus  without  once  making' a  false 
move   is  a  revelation   to   the  ordinary  !n- 
lual. 

::    ilil:    :ih'  '        "      i  noticed    that   those 
who  have  lost   their  sight  have  unusually 
hearing     and     delight    in   every 
form  of  music,    there  narva  been  wonder- 
ful musician?,  among  the  blind,   and  most 


FIVE  HUNDRED  BASKETS 


W,  C.  T,  IT,  Flower  Mission  Will  Distribute 
Them  Tomorrow 


Five  hundred  baskets  filled  with  tempting 
things  for  Thanksgiving  will  be  sent  ou 
from  the  Congregational  Building  tomor- 
row. Mrs.  Samuel  Wright  Simpson,  the 
State  superintendent  of  the  Flower  Mis- 
sion, founded  in  1882  as  a  department  in 
the  W.  C.  T.  TJ.,  has  received  not  only 
money  but  barrels  of  produce  from  farms 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
and  by  these  generous  gifts  she  and  her 
assistants — who  represent  many  denomina- 
tions— are  able  to  reach  shut-ins  and  other 
afflicted  ones  in  a  very  helpful  way. 

Some  of  the  letters  sent  Mrs.  Simpson 
contained  ten  or  twenty-five  cents.  These 
were  from  people  in  country  places  who 
have  little  ready  money  but  an  abundance 
of  sympathy  for  the  poor  in  the  big  cities 
In.  among  the  apples,  pears,  potatoes  and 
turnips,  glassec  of  jelly  were  tucked  away; 
the  marketmen  sent  oranges,  grapes  and 
other  good  things,  and  city  housewives 
contributed  from  their  store  of  preserves 
until  the  "marble  corridor"  looked  like 
some  big  shipping  centre  with  stacks  of 
things  overflowing  from  barrels,  boxes, 
ba^s,    etc. 

Mrs.  Simpson  Is  particularly  interested 
in  the  Mind,  and  many  sightless  persons 
will  receive'  one  of  these  well-filled  baskets 
tomorrow.  In  addition  to  half  a  pound  of 
tea  or  coffee,  each  basket  contains  sugar, 
oranges,  lemons,  jelly  and  grapes.  When 
the  person  or  family  is  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  a,  stove,  a  chicken  is  sent,  but 
hundreds   live   in    one   room    "from    hand   to 


mouth."  and   they  hava  no   way  of  cooking 
sucli   a   luxury   as   a    turkey   or  chicken. 

The  district  nurses  are  tha  ones  who  will 
be    happv    tomorrow    as     they      pro      about 
imong    those    in    shadow    with    these    deli- 
•tes      None    can    realize   as    do    these    de- 
.,1  women   the  sadness  and   the  suffering 
ich    the    poor    endure    so    patiently.        To 
make  the  little  baskets  all   the  more  attrac- 
tive    Mrs.    Simpson    has    them    covered    with 
white    paner    and    a     bright    flower    will    be 
toned   on  each   one. 
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BLIND  DOCTOR 
TALKS  T0D0CT0RS 

DR.  k&fiCOCK  WILL  BE  THE 
GUEST. 


He  Will  Address  the  Polk  County 

Medical  Society  and  Give  It 

the  Benefit  of  His 

Views. 


Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock,  the  eminent 
blind  physician  of  Chicago,  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  Polk  Medical  society  Novem- 
ber 5  and  will  in  the  evening  give  an 
address  to  the  medical  men  at  the  Drake 
medical  college.  His  subject  will  be  on 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Dr.  Babcock  has  been  blind  since  the 
.  c*  lpletion  of  his  first  medical  course  and 
1  is  since  depended  upon  readers  for  his 
study.  He  has  specialized  on  diseases  in 
which  his  hearing  could  help  him,  such 
as   affections  of   the  heart. 

He  will  hold  a  free  clinic  at  Mercy  hos- 
pital from  1  to  3  o'clock  Tuesday  after- 
noon. 

After  the  lecture  in  the  evening  the  of- 
ficers of  the  society  will  entertain  Dr. 
Babcock  and  some  of  his  friends  in  the 
city  at  a  dinner  at  the  Chamberlain. 

Dr.  Babcock  is  an  authority  on  his 
specialties,  and  has  written  a  number  of 
standard  works  on  these  subjects. 


St  L      .  !U!o."fity, 


Lack  of  Sight  Does  Not  Prevent 

Efficiency  in  Numerous 

Directions. 


TYPEWRITING      IS     EASY. 


Telegraphy   mu]    Salesmanship 

Also  Among  the  Vocations 

Which  Are  Possible. 


Special  to  The  Republic. 

Philadelphia.     Nov.     23.— Nowadays   t  he 

blind   are    self-respecting,    s  If-rellant   and 

quite  cheerful.     They  scarcely  understand 

the  pitv  that   prompts   charity.     Given  an 


equal  chance  with  those  possessed  of  a 
normal  supply  of  senses,  tbo  blind  will 
show  that  thoy  regard  the  absence  of 
sight  as  a  serious  handicap,  certainly,  but 
by  ho  means  as  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle. It  is  the  equal  chance  that  the  blind 
boy  < 'laves— not  in  a  world  of  his  own. 
where  rough  places  are  made  smooth  and 
obstacles  removed  from  his  path,  but  in 
the  ordinary  game  of  life,  where  success 
conies  only  to  those  who  hit  the  line- 
hard. 

The  system  of  training  at  modern  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  has  tor  Us  object  i',e 
equipment  of  boys  and  girls  to  earn  their 
living  at  ordinary  occupations.  Dismiss 
at  once  and  for  iill  the  idea  that  the  sole 
avenues  io  prosperity  open  to  blind  people 
■are  broom -mrfklng  and  chair-canlng.  In 
one  room  at  the  Overbrook  Institution. 
when  the  writer  called  th<  re  recently,  a 
clays  of  boys  was  earnestly  absorbing  in- 
struction  in  the  work  of  telegraphy. 

Whether  or  not  it  will  be  found  practica- 
ble for  a  blind  person  to  earn  a  living  as 
a  telegraph  operator  remains  to  be 
There  would  seem  to  be  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  sightless  boy  or  girl  mastering 
the  mysteries  of  the  Morse  code  for  the 
message    of    the    clicking    key    is    read   by 


who  could  not  see.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  read  a  message  written  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  handed  to  him  for  transmission. 
There  may  be  ways  of  overcoming  this 
difficulty,  but:  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
blind  boy  or  girl  should  not  learn  to  oper- 
ate the  telegraph  keyboard. 

BLIND  TELJ3PHONE  OPERATORS. 
It    has    been    found    perfectly    practicable 


HER  SIGHT  RESTORED 

. — • — 

Women   Blind  for   Many   Year* 

Writes  First  Letter  to  Her, 

Benefactor,  A.  I.  duPont. 

^       r— 

(^c<rf  Ur^ntfst  remarkable  instances 
of  si^Wj^storpd  has  just  come  to  light 
in  the  case  oi  .Mrs.  Louise  Seheake], 
who  lives  at  White  Marsh,  Baltimore 
county,  Maryland,  and.  who  has  been 
totally  blind  for  several  years  owing 
to  some  defect  of  vision,  which  began 
with  an  obstruction  forming  ovpr  her 
eyes,  gradually  growing  worse  until  her 
sight  was1  completely  gone.  For  years 
sound    and    not    by    sight.     Put    there  are     she    suffered   great   pain,   all    this    'tima 

being  load  around  by  her  husband,  who 
was  also  advanced  in  years,  and  who 
was  struggling  to  make  a  living  for  hii 
afflicted  wife  and  family. 

Two  years  ago  she  appealed  to  Alfred 

I.  duPont,  of  Whom  many  kind  and  gen- 

j  erous    acts   she   had   heard,   and    it   was 

i  due   to  his  financial  assistance  that  tha 

to   train   the   blind   to   be  telephone   opera-  i 

tors.    A  blind  boy  or  girl  with  practice  be-  poor  woman  was  given  her  eyesight.  At 

comes  so  skillful  at  switchboard  work  as  first    no    idea   was    entertained   of     the 

to  make  the  connections  with  unerring  ae-  pos3ibility   of   recovery,   but   Mr.  duPont 

curacy.     The   sense   of   touch    and   the   in-  f  .•   ,  .    ,    .    J '.,  ~r  / 

stinct  that  take   the  place  of   the  missing  became    interested    in    the   case,   and   be- 

sense  guide  the  operator  at  a  switchboard  ing  impressed  with  the  idea  that  some 

il£^£fZflut&£Xea  aESKZ  E°rB!'i s°°\  m^ht  **ft had  J8F 

could  be  seen.     Nor  i.-;  this  a   very  remark-  fechenkei    sent       to    specialists    in     Baltl- 

ahie  accomplishment.     Any  telephone  uirl  more,  who   pronounced   the  case  doubt- 

who  has  operated  a  switchboard  for  sonie  f  ,      instructions   were   given,   however, 

time   will   tell   you    that  she   could   worn  as  :        .          ..                ...             ,6     .,   '                      .' 

easily  in  the  dark  as  in  the  daylight.  It  to  do  all  possible  and  after  several 
becomes  as  simple  as  working  a  typewriter  treatments,  and  a  final  operation,  it  be- 
without  looking  at  the  keyboard  of  apparent  that  ultimate  success 
course,  the  switchboard  referred  to  is  thai  ,  ,  rr  ,,  .  ~  .-.  .  ,. 
in  use  to  connect  office  departments,  not  would  crown  their  efforts.  Only  recently 
the  complicated  terror  over  which  the  did  the  case  pass  beyond  the  possibility 
"hello  gnl"  presides.  0f  d0Ubt  and  became  an  assured  success. 
TAUGHT  SALESMANSHIP.  Ml.g  Schenkel  can  now  see  and  has  writ- 
Hut  perhaps  tlie  most  Interesting  feature  t  letter  to  her  benefactor  exnress- 
nf  the  commercial  training  of  the  blind  Is"  .  *  ^uer  to  uei  nenencioi  expiess- 
found  in  the  classroom  where  boys  are  ing  her  gratitude  for  his  kindness.  This 
being  taught  salesmanship.  is  the  first  letter  the  poor  woman  had 
"Here  Is  a  typewriter."  the  instructor  ff  f  several  veal-'?  and  her  o-rati- 
was  saving  when  the  writer  visited  the  wmten  Ior  se\eiai  yeais,  ana  ner  giati- 
writlng-machine  salesman,  or  anything,  in  tude  to  one  who  has  ,oeen  so  kind  in  her 
fact,   that   is  not  absolutely   unsafe  for  a  [misfortune  is  unbounded. 

Um  PERFEC'/piANO   TUNERS  ™«   *    °nl)'    °™      "f    ^      «W™« 

PERFEC1  PUNO   V,.    ,    ,  ,     caaes  in  which  Mr.  duPont  has  extended 

In    the    piano    trade    the    blind    have    al-  ■  A  ,  ,,  ~,.    .     . 

ready  won  a  firm  foothold.     A  blind  piano  generous    assistance    to      those    afflicted, 
tuper   is  sought  by  the  best  firms,  for  his    and    it   was    only      the    unusual      circum- 
stance   of    the    afflicted    woman's    letter, 
after  years   of   blindness   which    brought 
man  would  be  quite  at  home  in  a  piano  to  light  this  act  of  a  kind  and  generoui 


seise  of  hearing  is  so  acute  that  he 
makes  a  perfect  workman  at  this  import- 
ant branch  of  t lie  business.    A  blind  sales- 


showroom.  He  would  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  stock  by  his  sense  of  hear- 
ing alone,  the  sound  of  the  notes  being 
sufficient  to  convey  to  his  educated  ear 
th«  grade  of  the  piano. 

Many  visitors  to  the  salesrooms  of 
our  piano  stores,  if  not  absolutely  tone 
deaf,  arc  far  from  being  able  to  detect 
t'ce  difference  between  a  moderately- 
priced  piano  and  a.  nigh-pi  iced  one.  The 
,  blind   salesman'.;  explanation  of  the  value 


na/ 
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of    LOnes  in   various  pianos   would   intere*s|     f  ' 1 — " ~ 

resale cof  trrLS-pr^dthins^.:  f  BORN  BLIND,  CAN  NOW  SEE. 


incut.     The   customer  can   sec   for   himself 

a    beautiful    appearance    the    piano 

its.      What    he     wants    to     know    Is: 

Does    the   tone   compare   favorably   or   not 

with   some  other  make  that   looks' as  good. 

but   is  less  In  price'.'     The   salesman    must 

explain  this  to  the  unmusical  person,  and 

no  one  could  explain   it   more  convincingly 

han  a  blind   person. 


Colorado    Man's  4E>  esi^lit  Is  I  nesneet 
edl|    Kiwit#ie<l  at   Infirmary. 

,Bfe.''c|ii  riftspaftch  to    ilie  Inter  Oi 

)UADO  SPRINGS,  Colo.,  Nov.-  24- 
Gale  C.  Hoskins.  50  years  old.  who  was  born 
blind,  has  been  restored   to  sight  in  an  i,n-- 


SPECIAL    METHOD    OF    SHORTHAND. 

In    the    institutions    for    the    blind    bows    f-firmarv  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
and   girls   are  learning  to  be  school   teaoii- 
teacliers    of    Iht 


ers.    teachers   of   the    piano   ami    organ,    or 
BjanJats,  and  are  taught  many  useful  pro- 
ms and   trades.     The  teachers  obtain 
positions   in   the    institutions   for  the  blind 
or    as    teachers    of    adult    blind    people    in 
Ir    homes;      the     musicians   are    in    de- 
nd  as  trainers  of  the  voice  or  as  play- 
ers  on    church    organs.     Those   who   learn 
typewriting    occasionally    find   positions  in 
offices.    They  have  a  method  of  shorthand 
of  their  own.  a  system  of  raised  dots  that 
Is    done    on    a    machine.     Thev    transcribe 
from   this   or   use  the  gramophone.     Blind 
employes  are  generally  valued  by  employ- 
er*,   among   other   things.    Tor   their   steady  ' 
apfjli   atiou    to    work.      A    blind    bov's    at-  I 
teltion    is    not    so    easily    distracted    from 
iiife  work  as  is  the  seeing  boy's.     for  (nis  , 
r«SOn    alone    he    makes    a     valuable    em-  i 
pfjye.     Being  anxious  to  work  and   recog- 
zincr    bow    difficult    it    is   to   persuade   an 
employer    that    he    is    capable    of    filling   a  ' 
in,  a  blind  boy  exerts  himself  to  the  i 
tmosl    to  perform  well  the  work  set  he-A 
lore  him.  — -" 


Twenty  years  ago  he  married  Miss  L 
Hall    with  whom  he  cam    I  o  Colorado  short- 
ly afterward.     She  left  today  for  Cleveland 
J  to  join  her  husband. 

The  restoration  of  Mr.  Hoskins'  vision  was 
unexpected.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoskins  will  re- 
turn shortly  to  Colorado  Springs,  and  visit 
the  scene  of  their  marriage. 
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Family  of  Blind  Musicians. 
From   the   Pull    Mull   Gazette. 

A  concert  as  pathetic  as  it  was  interest- 
ing- took  place  lately,  at  Hamburg.  The 
concert  givers  were  a  s's'.er  and  two 
brothers,  all  blind;  a  fourth  brother,  who 
is  studying  composition  at  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Music  and  whose  works  have 
already  been  very  favorably  commented 
on,  being  similarly  afflicted.  The  sister 
possesses  a  fine  and  well  trained  soprano 
voice  of  considerable  compass,  whils  on? 
brother,  who  on  this  occasion  acted  as 
her  accompanist,  holds  an  appointment 
at  Muhlhe+m-an-der-Ruhr  as  organist. 
The  third  brother  Is  a  'cellist  of  consider 
able  talent.  The  family  are  natives 
MuhVheim. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

On  luesday  and  Wednesday  the  annual 
sale  of  work  on  behalf  of  the  funds  of  the 
Blind  bchool,  Swiss-cottage,  was  held  at 
the  institution  and  was  well  patronized. 
Ine  authorities  are  doing  an  admirable 
work  m  teaching  the  blind  various  trades 
so  that  they  may  be  enabled,  if  not  to 
compete  fully  with  their  less  afflicted  fel- 
lows, at  least  to  earn  a  livelihood  The 
work,  however,  is  costly,  and  the  society 
is  much  in  need  of  new  annual  sub- 
scribers to  take  the  places  of  others  lost 
by  death  or  removals.  Mr.  T.  H  Martin 
the  secretary,  will  gladly  receive  offers  of 
nelp  at  the  school. 

The  sale  was  well  arranged  and  one  of 
the  most  successful  ever  held  at  the 
school.  In  the  hall  there  was  a  fine  show 
of  plants  and  flowers,  and  in  the  girls' 
schoolroom  there  were  stalls  for  wool  and 
crochet  work,  fancy  articles  (gifts),  and 
confectionery.  In  the  boys'  schoolroom 
there  were  baskets  and  fancy  work, 
■brushes,  mats,  remnants  (dress  material)' 
&c.  There  were  also  exhibitions  by  the 
pupils  of  typewriting,  chair  caning,  clay 
modelling,  printing,  knitting,  and  piano 
tuning,  and  blind  journeymen  were  at 
work  m  the  basket  room.  Refreshments 
were  served  in  the  dining  room. 

An  excellent  concert  was  given  by  the 
pupils  m  the  hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
under  the  direction  of  Mr    G    D    Gard- 

"Ae£  r*  mS-C-°-%  and  Miss  Garden, 
A.r/.U.l.L.,  and  an  exhibition  of  drill 
under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Brown 
(girls)  and  Mr.  Jones,  from  MacPherson's 
Gymnasium,  Westminster  (boys). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  stalls  and 
stallholders: -Gift   Stalls,    Mrs.   Walford 
Miss   Cowdroy,   Mrs.    and  Miss   Bucking- 
ham;    Woollen    Goods,    Miss   Hay,    Mrs 
Bury,    Miss  Hole,  Miss   Henderson,    and 
Miss      Crickmay;      Confectionery,     Mrs 
Dearie,  Mrs.  Martin,  Miss  L.  Harris,  Miss 
M.   bcnpps,  the  Misses  Forrest,  and  the 
Misses   Coburn;  Flowers,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Reed,    Miss    Gardner,    and    Miss    Tilley : 
Mats    Miss   Koettgen   and   Miss   Upcott' 
Gill ;  Brushes,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Woolf,  Miss 
D.  Tuck,  and  Miss  Barden  ;  Baskets,  Miss 
Dawson     the    Misses    Wellington,     Miss 
Tuck,    Miss   J.    Woolf,   and   Miss    Curry 
Remnant  Stall,   Mrs.    Prochownick,    Miss  I 
Oakey    Mrs.   Everett,  and  Miss  MacVee  ; 
Tea    Room,    Mrs.    M*zler,*>Mrs     Green 
Miss    Collins,    Miss    Barns,    Miss    Violet 
Morgan,  Miss  Reynolds,  and  Miss  Gladys 
Lancaster;     Parcels     Department      Miss 
Fergusson  and  Mr.  Turner  ;  Tea  Tickets 
Miss   Blundell;    Sweets,    Master    Woolf : 
<;ike-weighing     Competition,      Miss      e' 
Ffampton.     The  decorations,  which  were 


very  effective,  were  carried  out  as  follows  : 
—Tea  Room,  Miss  Nicholls  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Gadsbv :  Girls'  Schoolroom,  Miss  Hay, 
Miss  Ridley,  Miss  Radford,  Miss  Hender- 
son, Miss  Fergusson,  and  Mr.  Turner ; 
Boys'  Schoolroom,  Miss  Curry,  Miss  Bar- 
den, and  Mr.  Scoggins. 
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[  BLIND  MAN  URGES  WORK  FOR  SIGHTLESS 


HEREJtvas  Moses  when  the  light 
went  <*t? 

Th*  is  where  I  have  been  foi 

the  plst  Ave  years  and  I  confess 

•  that,  ft  is  a  most  serious  matter 

sMjt  up  in  the  dark.     And  yet    there 

ire  many   benighted  persons,   about  one  in 

very  thousand  of  our  population,  who  are 

>lind. 

I  was  4S  years  old  when  blindness  over- 

ook  me,   and  it   was  a  shock  that  left  me 

tunned    and    bewildered   temporarily.      For 

i  while  I  felt  as  though  I  had  reached  the 

ast    station,    and    that    there    was    no    use 

naking  any  efforts  to  help  myself.     But  this 

vas  only  of  short  duration,  for  I  had  myself 

ind  wife   to  support.     I  heard  of  others  In 

ike   condition   who   were    earning   a   llveli- 

lood,   and   I   determined   to   do   likewise.      I 

:ast   about  for   a   business,    but  having   no 

capital   beyond  a  circle  of  friends,   1  found 

none. 

I  heard  of  a  man  who  was  doing  well  in 
insurance,  and  decided  to  try  that  line  of 
business.  It  was  uphill  work  for  a  while, 
but  perseverance  and  hard  application  en- 
abled me  to  win  out  and  I  am  now  earning 
a  fair  livelihood.  For  one  afflicted  in  adult 
life  like  myself,  who  has  been  In  active 
business  for  upward  of  thirty  years,  the 
hardship  and  burden  is  beyond  all  compie- 
hension  to  the  nonafflicted. 

Some  advise  pensioning  the  blind,  but 
I  think  this  a  doubtful  expedient,  for  giv- 
ing something  for  nothing  tends  to  pau- 
perize and  stultities  the  healthy  ambition 
that  exists  in  most  blind  people. 

The  best  help  for  the  blind  is  the  help 
that  gives  them  profitable  employment. 
Those  who  become  blind  in  adult  life  find 
it  difficult,  not  only  to  obtain  the  work,  but 
to  do  it  after  the  work  has  been  secured, 
for  they  lack  the  training  necessary  to 
that  end. 

Several  states  are  solving  this  problem 
by  instituting  workshops  for  the  blind. 
These  Shops  not  only  provide  the  work,  but 
train  them  to  do  it.  That  is,  they  teach 
the  trades  and  then  furnish  the  employ- 
ment. 

These   workshops  are  intended  for  those 


who  are  unable  to  find  other  occupation. 
Persons  like  myself  and  those  who  nave 
trades  or  professions  should  continue  In 
them  as  far  as  possible.  We  have  blind 
piano  tuners,  caners,  music  teachers  and 
literary  people,  besides  those  in  the  various 
professions.  All  of  these  are  fairly  success- 
ful in  competition  with  their  seeing  breth- 
ren. 

Dr.  Alvan  Cavalla  Halphide,  previous  to 
losing  his  sight  about  six  years  ago,  was 
an  able  physician  of  Chicago.  Since  his 
disability  he  has  located  at  Bear  Lake,  Pa., 
and  has  made  his  name  famous  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  writer  of  literature. 
His  latest  production,  a  book  entitled  "The 
Fulfilling  of  the  Law,"  has  been  accepted 
by  critics  as  a  most  charming,  human  and 
realistic  story.  * 

Closely  following  labor  in  importance  to 
the  blind  is  pastime  or  play.  The  most 
common  means  of  entertainment  for  the 
blind  are  games.  They  learn  to  play  cards, 
checkers,  chess,  etc.,  with  great  facility. 
Musical  instruments  furnish  entertainment 
and  for  those  who  have  talent,  employment 
as  well.  Reading  circles  have  been  formed 
that  meet  at  regular  intervals,  and  they 
listen  to  oral  reading  furnished  by  two  kind 
friends  who  alternate  every  half  hour. 

Of  all  the  means  of  entertainment  that 
are  offered  to  the  blind,  the  ability  to  read 
for  himself  is  the  most  unfailing  and  in- 
structive. Here  I  must  confess  myself  defi- 
<  lent,  having  been  too  busy  to  take  the  time 
to  learn  to  read  the  tangible  print,  more 
than  to  spell  out  a  few  words  in  the  Braile 
system. 

Laws  should  be  enacted  by  every  state  in 
in.  Union  looking  toward  the  protection 
and  direction  of  the  adult  blind  who  are 
anxious  to  become  self-supporting.  The 
blind  should  be  encouraged  to  remain  ind 
lent  and  self-respecting  after  mlsfortu 
has  overtaken  them.  They  should  not  b 
thrust  Into  almshouses  when  they  are  will 
ing  and  able  to  work.  When  the  laws  o: 
the  land  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
Mi  id  to  live  industrious  lives  they  will  be 
10  work  out  their  own  salvation. 

Nate  E.  Hammer. 


St  Louis,  Iflv.-  star 
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DUSE  IS  DUPLICATED  HERE 

[IS  MAN,  HOWEVER,  RECOVERING  SIGHT  UNDER  CARE  OF 
PHENOMENAL  KRAUS'  SPECIALISTS. 


\v.    Dep,   i     19n? 


Who  has  not  heard  of  the  celebrat- 
ed case  of  Charles  Broadway  Rouse, 
the  blincLiuillionaire  of  New  York. 
who  had  a  standing  offer  of  $1,000,000 
cash  for  anyone  who  would  restore  his 
sight?     Hundreds  tried  and  failed. 

St.  Louis  has  a  similar  case,  but  it 
was  taken  in  charge  by  experts  here 
before  the  sight  was  entirely  gone  and 
the  patient  dealares  that  he  sees  much 
better  and  believes  he  is  bing  cured. 
He  is  Loni>  Newman,  2628  Olive-st, 
a  tailor  by  trade. 

He  is  being  treated  by  Phenomenal 
trans'  specialists,  523  Chestnut-st. 

"Eight  years  ago,"  he  says,  "I  began 
to  lose  my  sight.  My  doctor  told  me 
I  was  going  blind.  T  went  to  New 
York  and  there  consulted  one  of  the 
finest  eye  specialists  in  the  world.  He 
told  me  he  could  not  cure  me;  that 
if  he  could  he  could  make  a  million 
lars  as  my  case  was  exactly  like 
[hat  of  C.  B.  Rouse.  He  said,  and 
that  1  must  surely  go  blind.     He  sent 


nu'    home.      I    went   to   a    doctor    here 
and  he  frankly  told  me: 

"  'Go  home.  I  can  do  nothing  for 
you.' 

"1  have  been  in  the  care  of  two  well- 
known  eye  specialists  here  \  for  live 
years,  but  they  did  me  no  good.  T 
was  intensely  nervous  and  would 
scream  out  in  the  night  that  someone 
was  trving  to  kill  me  and  was  general- 
ly in  such  a  state  of  despondency  thai 
1  often  thought  of  suicide. 

"Phenomenal  Kraus'  specialists 
have  treated  me  four  weeks.  My 
nervousness  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, my  general  health  is  better. 

"My  sight  is  much  improved  and  f 
can  even  read  ordinary  print  a  little. 
I  feel  that  1  will  never  be  able  to  re- 
pa}  these  men  for  the  good  they  have 
already  done  me." 

There  are  hundreds  of  cases  almost 
as  remarkable  as  this  in  St.  Louis,  that 
have  been  treated  by  these  medicaj 
experts  at  523  Chestnut-st.  Some  Of 
them  may  be  seen  nightly  at  the  free 
vaudeville  entertainment  at  Jhng's 
ca\  e. 
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n.^E-NTERTAINMENT  BY  BLJJiD. 

An   entertainment  quite  out  of  the   or- 
dinary  was  given   last   evening  in   Grand 
Army   Hall   on    Exchange  street  by  John 
and  Miss  Mary  MeCay,  both  bUnd,  before 
a     good-slfced    audience.      The    entertain- 
ment consisted  of  vocal  selections,   char- 
acter  readings    and    piano    selections   and 
ihe  performance  of  tne  entertainers,  who 
are   brother   and    sister,    was  appreciated 
by  the  gathering.    As  a  numorist  Mr,  Me- 
Cay kept  the  audience  in  a  happy  mood, 
while  his  ability   as   a  piano  player  came 
In   for   applause.     Miss   McCay    delighted 
with   vocal   selections. 
The  programme  was  as  follows: 
Piano    duet,    overture    trom       Norma, " 
irranged   by  Beyer,   John   and   Mary  Mc- 
'ay;   vocjltsolo,   "O,  That  We  Two  Were 
vlaying,'      Alice    May     Smith.   John     ana 
»lary   MeCay:    soprano   solo,    "Killarney." 
Tail's,  Miss  Mary  M^Cay;  tumorous  Song, 
'A    Jolly    Good    Laugh."     Thomas.    John 
McCay;    piano    solo,    "Amoroso,"    Eghart. 
Miss   Mary    McCay;    baritone    solo,    "The 
Bells  of   St.    Mary's,"   Rodney,   John    Mc- 
'ay;  vocal  duet  (humorous).  "A  Domestic 
Quarrel.   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Smith,"    John   and 
viary    McCay;    domic    character   song    (in 
costume),   "The  Old  Rollicker,"  John  Mc- 
ay;     piano    solo,     "The    Alpine     Storm,'' 
FCnukel,    John  McCay;    vocal  duet,    from 
•II    Trovatorc,"     the     "Miserere"     scene, 
John    and  Mary     McCay:    baritone    solo, 
'Off  to  Philadelphia."   Haynes,   John   Mc- 
:ay;   specimens  of  Irish   wit  and   humor, 
John   McCav;   soprano  solo,    "Sing.   Sweet 
tdird,"   Ganz,   Miss  Mary   McCay:    humer- 
us   selection,  John     McCay:  piano    duet, 
•II  Trovatore,"  Mclnotte,  John  and   Mary 
IcCay;     impersonations,      "The      Bashful 
Man  "   "The   Bov's   First   Attempt."   John 
VIcCav,    vocal    duet,    "How    Beautiful    is 
Vight,"    Richards,    John    and    Mary    Mc- 
"ay. 
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BLIND  ACTOR'S  CONCERT. 


Thomas  T.  Hayden,  the  blind  actor, 
whose  annual  concert  will  be  held  at 
the  Montauk  Theatre,  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, Dec.  S,  has  completed  his  pro- 
gramme, and  it  contains  some  of  the 
best  musical  and  vaudeville  acts. 
Bertha  Noss  Russell,  a  dainty  musica.I 
artist,  will  present  a  new  specialty; 
Gus  Edwards,  the  song  writer  and  vo- 
calist, will  sing  his  latest  composition, 
"See-Saw,"  accompanied  by  Leo  Ed- 
wards; Johnny  Carroll,  the  popular 
'  Brooklyn  vocalist,  will  appear;  also 
Henry  Carey,  tenor  soloist,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Lillian  Salmon;  James 
F.  Devins,  the  clever  monologist;  Ed- 
die Clark,  eccentric  juggling  comedian; 
Miss  Madeline  Burdette,  the  sweet  so- 
prano; Kane,  ventriloquist;  Ryder  and 
Ross,  in  a  novel  act,  and  Burrows, 
Travis  &  Co.,  in  a  comedy  sketch.  In 
addition  to  the  above  excellent  pro- 
gramme, Mr.  Hayden  will  play  the 
loading  role  in  his  original  sketch.  "A 
Young  Old  Batchelor,"  with  the  follow- 
ing supporting  cast;  Miss  Jessie  W. 
Balmer,  Sol  G*  Frost,  James  F.  Rogan 
and  George  F.  McCloskey.-  The  stage 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Sol.  G. 
Frost,  and  Slafer's  orchestra  will^jiur- 
Hish -the  incidental  music. 

5TON  ::v:a£3.i  worn,  herau- 


Sunday,    Dec.    1;    1907 

The  current  Topics  Club  of  Dorchester 
will  mett  Dec.  3.  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Hub- 
bard will  be  the  hostess.  There  will  be 
a  paper  on  "The  Adult  Blind,"  by  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Hersey,  with  current  topics  con- 
ducted  by   Mrs.    W.    H.    Swift. 


I 


A     teacher     of    the     blind     savs     that 

sShUes?hy  \\f °°d  emP>oyment  for'the 
sightless,  and  that  the  number  of  blind 
sten0graph  increasing.      £"•£ 

this  accounts  for   some   of  the   soellin- 
J  m  the  letters  that  you  get.  speIlin» 

AT  THE  HAV&EN~BENEFIT. 

tronff   Cast   to   Assist    Blind   Actor  at 

the    Moiitank    Der.   8. 

ThomMs  T.  H:v'-,3,.;i,  the  IpJindi  nrfnr, 
Jiose  annual  cor.cert  will  he  held  at  the 
tauk  Theatre,  in  Brooklyn,  riext  Sim- 
da%  evening,  has  completed  his  pro- 
fgralame,  and  it  will  include  Bertha  Noss 
Kuslt'll,  in  a  now  musical  specialty;  Gus 
Edw$r<Is.  the  sons;  writer,  in  his  latest 
composition,  "See-Saw."  accompanied  br 
Leo  (d wards:  Johnnie  Carroll,  Ryder  & 
Roos.  Burrows,  Travis  &  Co.,  Madeline 
Burdette  and  Eddie  Clark. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Hayden  will  play  the 
leading  role  in  his  original  sketch*  "A 
Young  Old  Bachelor."  with  the  follow- 
ing supporting  cast:  Miss  Jessie  Balmer, 
Sol  G.  Frost,  James  Rogan,  George  W. 
McCloskey  and  Henry  Carey.  The  stage 
[will  be  under  the  direction  of  Sol  G 
Frost  and  Slater's  Orchestra  will  furnish 
incidental  music 

I6w  i  |2£N. 


Wednesday,    Dec.   4,   1907.. 

Blind    "Tommy"    Dixon    finds, .sit ting 
•ut  by  the   Hamilton   wall   rather   obld 
hese  days,  and  also  finds  the  demand 
or  his   wares     in     the   downtown   dis- 
trict  insufficient  to   meet   his   expenses, 
friends   advised   him    to  get  some   suit- 
able   standard    article      and      make    a 
house    to      house      canvass.      "Tommy" 
;  has    secured    an    excellent    preparation 
I  for    chapped    hands,    face,    etc.,    Violet 
!  Toilet   Cream,   put  up   by   one  of   Low-  I 
ell  s    well    known    druggists,    and    if    he  I 
1  gives    you    a    call,    no    hesitation    need  i 
be  made  in   purchasing  from   him   if  in 
I  need    of    such    a    preparation,    as    it    is 
I  used  and  recommended  by  hundreds  of 
Lowell      people.        It      is      hoped    that 
"Tommy's"    efforts    to      make      a    com- 
fortable living-  in  this  way  will  be  suc- 
cessful, and  that  he  will  not  be  obliged 
to   sit   out   in    the    cold    any   more    this 
■^1  liter 


,,<■  \  j  j 


EDWINS.  WILLS'  WEALTH 
GOks  TO  INSTITUTIONS 


lliam   Wharton's  Fortune   is   Devised 
fta  His  Widow. 

Th" Aejjktiri  estate  of  Edwin  Scott  Wills,  j 
wbo^ted  recently  at  his  late  residence.No. 
1G03  Poplar  street,  amounting  to  $52,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  his  will,  ad- 
mitted to  probate  today,  will  eventually  go 
to  charitable  institutions. 

The  testament  devises  all  the  property 
In  trust  for  the  benefit  of  a  brother,  Ken- 
isil  Wills,  at  whose  decease  distribution  Is 
to  be  made  as  follows:— 

To  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital  for  the  Indi- 
gent Blind  the  testator's  interest  in  the 
properties;  Nos.  !«17,  919.  921  and  923  Ridee' 
avenue.  *."uSC 
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THORPE— LINCOLN. 


Instructor  in  School  for  Blind  Weds 
East    Bridgewater    Girl. 


Leroy  Thorpe  and  Miss  Florence  Allen 
Lincoln,  both  of  East  Bridgewater,  were 
married  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  on 
Elm  street,  m  that  town,  last  evening. 

The  groom  is  blind,  arid  has  been  so 
since  October,  1891,  when  he  was  shot 
and  robbed  by  a  companion  while  gun- 
ning ki  the  woods  at  Avon,  where  he 
resided  at  the  time. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  at  8 
o'clock  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  A.  Miller,  pas- 
tor of  the  Union  Congregational  Church 
of  East  Bridgewater.  The  bride  was  at- 
tended by  Miss  Maud  Hoyt  of  East 
Bridgewater  as  maid  of  honor,  and 
!  Louis  Allen  was  best  man. 

After  the  ceremony  the  young  couple 
gave  an  informal  reception.  Today  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thorpe  leave  on  a  wedding 
trip,  and  on  their  return  they  will  take 
up  their  residence  In  Plttsfield. 


Miss  Jennie  Carr,  Mr.  Burdett  Edgett,  i 
Miss  Jennie  Harris,  Mr.  Charles  Bailey  I 
and  H.  Schroers  also  took  part. 

Those  who  assisted'  at  the  booths  were 
Mrs.  M.  Heitzberg.  ^frs.  F.  S.  Pelton,  Mrs. 
L.  C.  Herman.  Mrs.  S.  Dickson.  Mrs.  S. 
Dillon.  Mr;  .  Hald,  Mrs.  Adolph  Glaser, 
Mrs  W.  Wi  fmann  and  he  Misses  Lind, 
Gussie  Kail.  Edwine  Tt itzberg,  Marie  L. 
Herman.  A-jaie  Pfeffer  and  others. 

Itastou  %vsxisonpi 

S24      WASHINGTON      STREET,     BOSTON,       MASS. 
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THORPE— LINCOLN. 
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Wedding    at     East    Bridgewater    at 
the   Home  of  the   Bride. 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  Dec  7-At 
the  residence  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Isaac  Lin- 
coln on  Elm  st  last  night  their  daughter, 
Miss  Florence  A.  Lincoln,  became  the 
bride  of  Leroy  Thorpe.  The  groom  is 
blind,  and  the  bride  has  been  lame  for 
many  years. 

The  friends  of  the  young  couple  had 
decorated  the  house*  in  keeping  with  the 
occasion.  The  parlor  where  the  cere- 
-nony  was  performed  was  trimmed  with 
jvergreens  and  cut  flowers,  and  in  one 
corner  was  an  arch  banked  at  the  rear 
t>y  potted  plants. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev 
W.  S.  A.  Miller,  pastor  of  the  Union 
Congregational  church.  Louis  Allen  a 
cousin  of  the  b^ide,  was  best  man,  and 

place*  was 


Hoyt    of    this 


Miss    Maud 
bridesmaid. 

The  bride  was  prettily  attired  in 
cream  batiste  with  trimmings  of 
la.e.  She  wore  a  veil  which  was  fas- 
tened with  pinks,  and  carried  white 
chrysanthemums.  The  bridesmaid  wore 
blue  muslin  with  lace  trimmings. 

A  reception  followed  the  ceremony 
and  Mr  and  Mrs  Thorpe  w^re  assisted 
In  receiving  by  the  bridesmaid  3.nd  b*st 
man.  Many  from  this  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  were  present.  Today  Mr 
and  Mrs  Thorpe  will  leave  for  their  new 
home  In  Pittsfleld.  Mr  Thorpe  has  been 
blind  for  the  past  six  years.  He  was 
shot  while  gunning  in  the  woods  at 
Avon,   where  his  home  was  at  the  time 

Since  his  blindness  he  has  become  an 
expert  piano  player  and  violinist  and 
is  also  skilled  in  fancy  work.  A  number 
of  his  pocketbooks  and  burnt  work  are 
exhibited  at  his  home.  About  a  year 
ago   he  d   a  position   as  teacher 

of  the   blii**  at   Pittsfleld,    where  he   is 
now  employed. 


St  Uuib,  iVk 
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BLIND   GIRLS   SING   AT   SALE. 

Christmas    Bazaar    for    Home 
Will  CJJDse  To-Night. 

The  thirtieth  'annual  Christmas  bazaar 
for  th»  UlJnd  Girls  Heme,  at  No.  1214 
North  Garrison  avenue,  which  opened  yes- 
terday morning  in  the  Institution,  will 
close  to-nighv  ,-it  10  o'clock.  Yesterday  a 
program.'  -,,i  and  Instrumental  mu- 

sh- and  oratorj   by  bl  one  was  given. 

Mrs.  u  u  ;>   ', cliff,  vocalist  of  First.  Church 
of    Clfflst,    Scientist;    Miss    Alice    Hj 


For    Deaf    Mutes 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript : 

Will  you  kindly  allow  space  in  your  paper 
for  an  urgent  appeal  at  Thanksgiving  time 
for  a  unique  charity,  the  New  England 
Home  for  Deaf  Mutes  (aged,  blind  or  in- 
firm), at  112  Fremont  avenue,  Everett. 

It  is  the  only  home  for  deaf  mutes  in 
New  England  and  has  fifteen  inmates— all 
that  the  house  will  accommodate.  We  must 
pay  off  a  second  mortgage  or  foreclosure  Is 
threatened.  We  need  $2300  at  once  in  order 
to  do  this. 

Will  not  those  in  possession  of  all  their 
faculties  show  their  thankfulness  at  this 
time  by  making  it  possible  for  us  to  con- 
tinue this  charity  and  in  time  to  enlarge 
its  scope,  so  as  to  provide  for  a  larger 
number? 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  our  treas- 
urer.  Dr.   Heber   Bishop,  4   Liberty   square, 
Boston,   or  to  Miss  A.   J.   Westby,   financial 
secretary,  at  the  same  address. 
Signed: 

Rev.  George  S.  Fiske,  president. 

Rev.  A.  Z.   Conrad,  D.  D.,  vice  president. 

Rev.  S.  Stanley  Searing,  D.  D.,  secretary. 

Dr.  Heber  Bishop,   treasurer. 

Clarence  H.  Poor,  Albert  S.  Tufts,  Ed- 
win W.  Frisbee,  Frank  B.  Roberts,  Free- 
man O.  Emerson,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  Mrs. 
John  Macy,  Mrs.  Samuel  Wright  Simpson, 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Stiles,  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Magen- 
nis,  board  of  trustees. 


telephone  be  without  the  central  office? 
Where  would  the  senses  be  without  the 
mind  ? 

During  his  talk,  many  interesting 
stories  were  told.  One  was  this.  He 
said  that  one  time  a  man  said  to  him, 
"I  don't  believe  you  are  blind,  your  e 
look  all  right.'1  In  reply  Mr.  O'Dwyer 
said,  "Are  people  deaf  because  then- 
ears  are  off?" 

It.  is  generally  agreed,  he  said,  tnat 
blind  people  cannot  see.  It  is  true  in 
one  sense  of  the  word— physically  they 
cannot  see-  Mentally  they  can.  Blind 
people  can  see  honor,   justice  and   truth. 

Mr.  ODwyer  told  of  the  regulation 
high  school  work  which  is  being  done  m 
the  blind  high  schools  all  over  the  coun- 
try. These  blind  pupils  don't  have  any 
note  books.  They  put  down  their  les- 
sons in  their  memory.  Those  who  have 
their  eyesight  put  their  lessons  down  in 
their  note  books  and  slip  them  into  their 
pockehs  anl  later  put  the  material  into 
their  brains.  The  blind  pupils  do  it  then 
and  there— they  have  no  outside  study- 
Many  people  say  "how  strange  is  the 
blind  alphabet!"  Why  is  it  not  as  well 
to  use  dots  as  lines  for  letters— why  is 
the  blind  alphabet  any  more  strange 
tharh^any  other?  People  depend  too 
muchW>on  their  eyes. 

The  closing  thought  of  the  speaker  was 
that  the  opinion  of  people  in,  general  be 
changed  from  a  sense  of  pitying,  the 
blind  to  a  sense  of  appreciation  and  ad- 
miration for  what,  they  are  accomplish- 
ing. 


Fresh  from  Our  Press 

A  New  Book  that  you  ought  to  read. 
A  charming  story  entitled 

THE  FULFILLING  OF  THE  LAWl 


'  RfrlAt. 


THE     BLIND     THAT     "SEE.-' 


G.  G.  ODwyWrvr  New  York  Entertains 
Students  of  Lev.iston  High  School 
With  Lecture  and  Music.  -£-/)/ 

For  twenty-one  years,  Mr.  G.  G. 
O'Dwyer  of  New  York  has  been  travel- 
ing over  the  country  lecturing  before 
students  of  the  high  schools  and  inci-- 
dentally  giving  delightful  piano  sel<  - 
tions.  Mr.  O'Dwyer  is  blind  and.  in 
most  instances,  he  addresses  the  pupils 
on  "The  Power  of  Memory  as  Exempli- 
fied by  the  Blin*L" 

Lately,  he  has  been  in  Biddeford  and 
Saco  and  later  he  will  speak  in  Bruns- 
wick and  Portland.  It  was  the  pleas- 
ure of  Lewi.ston  high  school  students,  as 
noted  Tuesday,  to  listen  to  Mr.  O'Dwyer 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  between  three 
and  four  o'clock. 

The  school  assembled  in  the  hall  and 
the  program  was  opened  with  music  by 
Mr.  O'Dwyer.  He  beautifully  played 
•variations  of  "Annie  Laurie"  and 
"Nearer  ray  God  to  Thee,"  then  whistled 
the  "Mocking  Bird,"  playing  his  own 
accompaniment.  His  execution  of  these 
selections  was  nothing  short  of  wonder- 
ful say  those  who  are  well  able  to 
judge. 

In  speaking  to  the  school,  the  main 
thing  which  Mr.  O'Dwyer  wanted  to 
impress  upon  the  young  men  and  young 
women  was  the  fact  that  the  blind  are 
not  wonderful,  a.s  they  are  frequently 
termed,  but  whatever  they  may  accom- 
plish is  by  the  cultivation  of  ordinary 
brains.  Sight  is  a  sense  and  the  mind 
is  a  combination  Of  senses.  Blind  peo- 
ple cultivate  tin  L]  minds.  He  said.  In 
nay  of  Illustration, Hhat  the  mind  Is  Like 
a  telephone  central  office  and  the  senses 

Where    would    the 


By    ALVAN  CAVALA    HALPHIDE 

Author    of   Mind  and  Body,    The 
Psychic   and    Psychism,   etc.,   etc. 


#]T  This  is  the  best  thing  that  Dr.  Hal- 
^""■"»  phide  has  written;  it  is  more  than  a 
delightful  story,  it  is  a  healthy,  hopeful 
philosophy  of  life.  Of  it  our  reader 
says:  "No  more  beautiful  and  human 
story  has  met  my  eyes.'"  Hand  this 
notice  to  your  bookseller  and  he  will 
secure  you  a  copy,  handsomely  bound 
in  blue  cloth,  with  gold  side  stamp,  for 
One  Dollar.  The  volume  is  in  every 
way   suitable  for  a  gift  book. 
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The    Typewriter   a   Blessing,  Says    Prof. 
Grtye-k  Who  Plays  and  Teaches  cMusic, 
Though  Stricken  Four    Years   Ago. 

By  J.  C.   Grapel. 

Til  pre    arf:    30.000    blind    people    in    the    United 
tes.     With   the  exception  of  a  few  States. 
our     Government     does     not     recognize     any 
duty   toward    this   class    of   its  citizens. 

There  are  some  schools  and  institutions  for  the 
blind  scattered  over  the  country,  but  all  of  them 
are  supported  more  or  less  by  charity.  Some 
make  the  blind  work  and  thus  earn  their  board 
and  lodging.  This  is  about  the  same  as  going 
to  State  prison,  as  an  eye  specials  told  me. 
Abroad  they  do  things  differently.  The  Govern- 
ments of  France,  England  and  Germany  have 
founded  free  schools  and  allow  the  blind  acces- 
to  their   universities. 

Tn  this  country,  however,  th«se  who  are  too 
proud  to  accept  charity  and  too  poor  to  pay 
for  their  instruction  must  shift  for  themselves 
It  is  especially  hard  for  those  who  who  become  Wind 
late  in  life  and  are  thus  suddenly  deprived  of 
their  livelihood. 

I  am  now  in  my  sixtieth  year.  Four  years  ago  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  become  blind  in  a  single  day. 

After  recovering  from   the  shock  I  realized  that  I 


could  not  afford  to  be  idle  on  that  account.  Only 
a  few  days  before  I  had  signed  a  contract  for  a 
third  season  at  Ocean  Grove.  N.  J.,  at  which  my- 
self ind  my  orchertra  had  been  playing.  I  not 
only  carried  out  this  contract,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  management  and  the  public,  but  was  re- 
engaged   for.  two   successive   seasons. 

In  concert  work,  a  good  deal  of  writing  is  neces- 
sary I  bought  a  typewriter,  such  as  any  one  else 
would  use,  and  taught  myself  to  operate  it  by 
touch:  Jo  facilitate  the  learning  I  had  a  steel  bar 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  keyboard,  thus  dividing 
it   into    two  sections. 

i  I  can  now  compose  with  perfect  ease,  adjust  the 
paper,  address  envelopes  and  write  anything.  In 
fact,  I  am  writing  this  article  by  means  of  my 
typewriter. 

I  am  confident  that  I  should  have  to  learn  type- 
writing all  over  again  should  I  suddemy  regain  my 
eyesight,  as  the  sight  would  interfere  with  the  touch. 

As  °a  pianist,  I  find  that  lack  of  sight  does  not 
interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  fingers  when 
entirely  familiar  with' the  keyboard,  and  my  hear- 
ing has  become  so  acute  that  I  even  can  detect 
wrong  fingering  used  by  my  pupils. 

Thus  does  nature  make  the  other  senses  keener 
when  one  has  perished.  Let  us  hope  that  before 
long  our  Government  will  recognize  its  d"ty  to- 
wards the  blind,  and  give  them  free  instruction, 
as  it  does  to  all  other  inhabitants  of  this  glorious 
country. 
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U  the  beginning  of  the  session  we  enrolled  another 
blind-deaf  pupil.  She  is  Estelle  Eason,  and  her  home  is 
some  distance  out  of  the  town  of  DeWitt  111  Arkansas 
county.  She  is  fifteen  years  old  and  is  a  large,  and  well 
developed  girl.  Last  Ma\  a  very  severe  spell  of  fever  de- 
prived her  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  that  so  severe  an  illness  did  not  take  her  life 
itself.  She  is  a  bright,  gentle  dispositioned  girl  and  takes 
her  misfortune  in  a  resigned  and  cheerful  spirit. 

In  a  few  days  after  she  came,  Mrs  Shibley  taught  her 
the  entire  alphabet  in  less  than  an  hour's  time,  and  now 
she  has  no  trouble  to  understand  any  one  who  spells  in 
her  hand.  Her  voice  is  smooth  and  pleasant  and  her 
manner  is  so  gentle  and  refined  that  she  is  beloved  by  all 
who  have  met  her.  Her  condition  is  unfortunate  indeed 
and  we  are  all  trying  to  show  her  that  kindness  and  inte- 
rest which  will  make  her  feel  she  is  among  friends. 

She  is  now  being  taught  by  Mr.  Humphries  who  is 
teaching  Tommy  Southerland  also,  and  her  education  al- 
ready begun  in  "the  public  schools  will  be  finished  here. 
She  is  a  bright,  capable  girl,  but  her  most  attractive  quality 
is  her  sweet  and  quiet  ways.  She  already  has  made  a 
good  beginning,  and  she  learns  to  read  in  books  for  the 
blind  and  you  will  hear  more  of  Estelle  Eason,  as  we 
predict  she  'will  be  a  credit  to  her  teacher  ami  to  our 
instiution. — Arkansas  Optic. 


Students  of  the  Lewiston  high  school 
Were  entertained  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  Tuesday,  afternoon,  by  G.  G. 
O'Dwyer  of  New  York,  a  well-known 
•blind  man.  MrO'Dwyer  gave  a  short  lec- 
ture on  "The  Power  of  Memory  as  Ex-, 
emplified  by  the  Blind"  and  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  aftefrTSbn  by  giving  de- 
lightful selections  on  the  piano.  He  de- 
voted a  few  minutes  to  Helen  Keller  and 
her  phenomenal  accomplishments.  Mr. 
O'Dwyer  has  spoken  before  the  high 
■schools  of  Bath  and  Portland  In  Maine 
and  in  Massachusetts,  among  other 
places  he  has  visited  the  Quincy, Spring- 
field,Holyoke  and  Haverhill  high  schools. 
His  lectures  and  music  are  always  de- 
lightful. ■  —,.«,.,  ,„r..  .,«**-«—» 
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GRATING  TO  RESTORE  SIGHT. 

BlinJ  Doctor  Hopes   to    See   Through 
Wonderful    Operation. 

Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  Dec.  S.— Dr.  Floyd 
Swimley,  of  Forest,  Ohio,  who  is  blind 
in  both  eyes,  has  gone  to  New  York  to 
undergo  a  wonderful  operation,  by  which 
he  hopes  to  regain  the  sight  of  one  of  his 
eyes. 

His  eyesight  was  destroyed  years  ago 
in  an  explosion.  The  New  York  doctors 
will  graft  on  one  of  his  eyes  a  cornea 
taken  from  the  eye  of  another  man,  who 
is  blind,  but  whose  cornea  is  not  af- 
fected. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  operation  will 
restore   the   doctor's  sight. 

If  the  attempt  is  successful,  he  will 
try  to  find  another  man  who  is  willing  to 
part  with  a  cornea,  and  then  he  will  have 
the  use  of  both  of  his  eyes. 


■«t  ■  <»•♦♦»«. 


ous  looking, 
way  Along  N 
Belmont'  avr?n 


Blind  Men  SVho  Are  Hawpy. 
ljnti  man  \#11  dressed  and  prosper, 
s  slowly  making  his 
Clark  Street,  north  of 
and  not  far  from 
Graceland  cemeYery.  Another,  who  was 
more  fortunate,  and  whose  eyes  were 
clear  and  bright,  gazed  sympathetically 
after  the  sightless  one  and  murmur- 
ed: 

"Poor  fellow,  I  wonder  what  joy 
such  as  he  can  find  in  this  world?  I'd 
rather  be  dead  than  like  him.  It  must 
be  terrible  to  be  like  that." 

And  the  man  with  the  clear,  good 
eyes,  gazed  after  the  sightless  man  un- 
til the  latter  disappeared  into  a  saloon 
at   1819  Clark  street. 

Walking  into  a  cigar  store  at  1821 
Clarke  street,  the  stranger  called  for  a 
cigar.  There  was  a  barber  shop  at- 
tached and  in  the  rear  a  number  of 
sporty  looking  young  men  were  playing 
pool  and  billiards.  The  stranger  laid  a 
five  dollar  bill  on  the  showcase,  and  for 
the  first  time  noticed  that  the  man  be- 
hind the  showcase  was  also  blind. 

"Oh,  excuse  me,"  stammered  the 
stranger,  "I  did  not  know  that  you 
could  not  see.  Here,  I  will  pay  you  a 
silver  as  I  do  not  suppose  you  can  dis- 
tinguish one  bill  from  another." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  replied  the 
store  keeper,  who  said  his  name  was 
Gus  Grau,'  "I  am  blind  sure  enough, 
but  I  know  what  the  bill  is.  It  is  five 
dollars." 

The  stranger  was  surprised  and  ques- 
tioned the  sightless  man. 

"I  have  been  in  the  business  for  &• 
number  of  years  and  have  always  done 
remarkably  well.  I  own  the  barber 
business  together  with  the  billiard  hall 
in   the   rear." 

At  this  point  three  young  men  wear- 
ing light  spring  overcoats  and  flashing 
diamonds  entered  the  store,  greeting 
the  proprietor  merrily. 

' '  We  have  come  out  to  have  a  game 
pf  cards  with  you,  Gus,  and  have  framed 
it  up  to  beat  you  or  bust,"  announced 
one  of  the  new  arrivals. 

"All  right,  boys,"  replied  Gus,  in  a 
cherry  tone.    "  I  '11  be  with  you  in  a  few 
minutes."      Then    he    turned    to    the 
stranger,  who  asked: 

"Where  do  all  these  blind  men  come 
from,  and  how  is  it  they  all  seem  to 
head  for  this  particular  neighborhood." 
"Oh,  that's  very  natural,"  replied 
the  storekeeper  as  he  made  change  for 
a  ten-dollar  bill,  while  the  stranger  gaz- 
ed in  amazement,  and  wondered  how  it 
was  possible.  "You  see  we  blind  men 
keep  pretty  well  together,  and  as  I  am 
in  business  up  here  in  Lake  View,  my 
friends  know  where  I  can  always  be 
found,  and  so  they  come  here." 

"But  I  saw  several  go  into  the  sa- 
loon next  door,"  replied  the  stranger. 
"Oh  yes,"  replied  Gus,  who  insisted 
on  being  called  by  his  first  name,  "that 
is  where  the  good  fellowship  prevails." 
"What!  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  blind  men  go  in  for  good  fellow- 
ship?" asked  the  surprised  stranger. 

"Well,  I-  should  rather  guess  so,"  re- 
plied Gus.  "There  aint  anything  too 
good  for  us.  Most  of  us  are  in  some 
business  or  other  and  doing  better  than 
.some  of  our  so-called  more  fortunate 
brethren,  although  we  are  unable  to 
see.  Why,  in  the  place  next  door  we  are 
surrounded   by   fixtures   that   one    time 
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were  the  finest  in  this  country.  They 
at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1876.  Oh,  we're  just  as 
cost  a  fortune  and  won  the  first  prize 
particular  as  you  fellows,  even  if  we 
can't  see  with  our  eyes." 

At  this  point  Gus  invited  the  stranger 
to  join  ijimself  and  friends  in  the  place 
next  door.  He  half  expected  to  find  the 
keeper  a  blind  man,  too,  but  Frank 
Swanson,  the  proprietor,  greeted  him 
with  wide  open  eyea. 

However,  in  one  corner  of  the  place 
was  grouped  a  number  of  blind  men 
about  a  long  table.  Not  a  single  one  of 
them  could  see,  but  in  spite  of  this  they 
spent  several  hours  playing  cards  and 
other  games.  They  filled  the  place  with 
their  jokes  an  dlaughter,  partook  of 
lunch  and  refrashments,  and  then  retir- 
ed to  their  clubroom  in  the  rear  where 
one  of  the  blind  men  played  a  piano, 
another  a  violin  and  a  third  a, cornet. 

Others   sang,   told   stories,  or  recited 

pieces,  and  before  the  evening  was  over 

;  the  stranger  went  away  convinced  that 

|  there  is  fun  even  for  the  blind. — Chica- 

I  go  Journal. 
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"So  far  as  wp  can  learn,  Chicago  does 
a  more  advanced  work  in  the  teaching 
of  blln.d-J chUdi-en  in  tli^  public  schools 
than  any  o£n>r  'city.  The  work  is  mar- 
velous. Tt  lias  to  be  seen  to  be  apprec- 
iated." This  remark  was  made  by  Dr. 
,C  G.  Pierce,  of  Chicago,  who  has  made 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  a  life  study, 
at  the  Arlington  Hotel  last  night.  Dr. 
Pierce  was  particularly  enthusiastic-  over 
the  work  of  John  B.  Curtis,  the  instruc- 
tor who  has  general  charge  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind  in  the  Chicago  public 
schools. 

The  fact  that  the  children  prepare 
themselves  in  their  own  special  room," 
said  Dr.  Pierce,  "and  then  gn  oi|t  and  re- 
ciie  In  the  regular  classes— that  they  ar« 
made  to  feel  that  they  are  not  unlike, 
other  children— is  especially  significant.  It 
is  wonderful  work." 
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BUMSICIAN 

WILL  GIVE  C0NCER1 


John  M.  T' 


d  Violinist  of  Amster 


dam,&1|i!H  Appear  at  Y.  M.  C.  A 
Hall  Next  Wednesday  Night. 

John  M.  Playford,  the  blind  musH 
cian  of  AniKiei  ill  give  a  con- 

cert or  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  18, 
in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  in  this  city.  The 
young  man  is  a  graduate  of  Ihe  Ba- 
tavia  School  for  the  Blind,  where  .lie 
received  musical  instruction  and  al- 
so learned  his  trade  of  piano  tuner 
at  Which  he  has  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion of  •  '.ill. 

Mr.    Playford    will   be   assisted   by 
Irene    Snyder,    pianist    and 
com;  Kirby,  soprano, 

and  V\  illiam  Wess< 

The  program  will  Callows: 

Violin  Solo-      "Scone  de  Ballet"   .  . 

De  Beriot 

Mr.  Playford. 
Song — "At  ain"    . .  Adams 

'Piano    Solo — "Rigoletto   E'aitasie" 

Liszt 


Miss  Snyder 

Reading —    

Mr.  Wessels. 
Violin  Sole — (a)    "Kuiawiak"    ... 
Wieninwski 

(b)  "Obertass"   .  .  .  .  Weiniawski 

(c)  "Serenade"    Pierne 

(d)  "Scherzoso"    Bohm 

Mr.    Playford 
Song  "Fora'li  Eternity"  Mascheroni 

With  violin  obligato 

Miss  Kirby  and  Mr.   Playford 
Piano  Solo — "March  Militaire"    .  . 

Schubert 

Miss  Snyder 

Reading —    

Mr.  Wessels 
Violin  Solo — "Concerto"  No.  22.. 

VioW, 

Mr.  Playford  & 

Fiqua,  0.  Loader. 
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BLIND  MAN 


He    Play*  the    Piano  with  Both 
Bands  end  One  Foot— Em- 
ployed by  P.  F.  Sarver. 


New  Tfrwlt  City,  himself  a  man  al- 
most  totally  blind. 

Before  his  lecture  Mr.  O'Dwyer 
played  two  selections  on  the  piano 
which  the  listeners  grenerously  ap- 
plauded. Following-  the  address  he 
played  again  and  this  time  one  of  his 
own  compositions. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  began  by  showing  how 
little  of  real  knowledge  the  eyes  fur- 
nish us  and  illustrated  his  statement 
by  a  laughable  account  of  a  visit  he 
onoe  made  to  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Then  the  speaker  told  of  the  preva- 
lence of  blindness  In  the  world  and  of 
the  efforts  o**  humanitarians  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  sightless  people. 

Schools  in  Europe,  America  and 
Africa  were  mentioned  by1  name  and 
some  common  features  of  their  in- 
struction emphasized.  Close  concen- 
tration of  mind,  the  speaker  stated, 
is  everywhere  insisted  upon  and  the 
;  remarkable  memories  of  the  blind  are 
by  this   means  accounted  for. 

The  apparatus  by  which  the  blind 
write  and  read  was  explained  some- 
what at  length  and  the  wonderful  re- 
sults which  have  been  attained  In 
i  individual  instances.  The  remarkable 
career  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  and  who  had 
no  sense  perfectly  developed,  except 
that  of  touch,  the  speaker  explained 
most  entertainingly  and  showed  how 
rapidly  her  education  proceeded'  after 
•$he  learned  how  to  interpret  signs  of 
objects. 

The  talk  was  a  forceful  ohject  lesson 
on  the  possibilities  of  the  training  of 
the  blind. 


MONDAY,     PECEMBEK     2,     1907. 


THE   ROYAL  SOCIETY. 


One  of  the  most  marvelous  attempts! 

ever  made  at  playing  a  piano  was  wit-' 

nessed        yesterday     by     a     Leader- THE       DAILY       TKLEGKAFH, 

Dispatch    reporter    at  P.     F.   Sarvers' 

music  store.  , 

Mr.  O.  M.  Lawson  a  blind  man 
who  is  often  seen  feeling  bis  way 
around  the  streets  of  Piqua  prove,i 
himself  a  remarkable  piauo  player. 
i  He  not  only  plays  the  piauo  with ! 
both  hands  but  he  plays  two  marches 
in  whioh  he  uses  the  heel  of  his  left 
foot  to  play  the  base  thero  by  making 
it  sound  like   an  orchestra. 

He    sits    upon  the    piano    stool  and 
places    the  heel    of  his    left  foot  upon 
the   keys.     He    keeps  both  hauds    and 
one  foot  in  motion  at    all    times  mak 
ing  excellent  music. 

Mr.     Lawson   is  a    man  of  twenty- 
nine  years  and  has    been    blind  since 
birth.     He    is  now    employed    at  the* 
Sarver  store  tuning  pianos. 

He  plays  with  as  much  grace  and 
sense  of  touch  as  some  of  the  most 
talented  people. 


PORTL  \ND    'ME.)    EXPRESS. 


Saturday i   Des.   14,  1307. 


Interesting  Lecture  at 

the  Normal 

School. 


GORHAM,  December  14— (Special  to 
the  EXPRESS.)— On  Friday  afternoon 
at  half  past  two  the  students  of  the 
Normal    School    had    the    pleasun 

ning  to  a  talk  on  the  Education  of 
the'   Blind    toy    Mr.    G.    G.    O'Dwyer    of 


SCIENCE  AND  VIVISECTION. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  was 
held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  at  Burlington  House, 
Lord  Rayleigh,  O.M.,  presiding.  In  the  report  of  the 
Council  reference  was  made  to  a  suggestion  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Vivisection  that  the  society 
should  nominate  a  representative  to  give  evidence. 
The  Council,  however,  preferred  instead  to  present 
a  statement  embodying  their  views  on  the  broad 
scientific  bearings  of  the  subject  of  experiments  on 
animals.  It  was  urged  that  since  the  continued 
advancement  of  science  in  every  department  depends 
so  largely  upon  the  use  of  the  experimental  method, 
the  utmost  caution  should  be  observed  in  any  pro- 
posals for  legislation  whereby  the  prosecution  of  the 
method  might  be  unduly  limited.  So  much  had  already 
been  gained  from  the  application  of  experiments  on 
animals,  both  for  the  progress  of  physiology  and  for 
the  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  and  so  much  more 
might  be  confidently  expected  in  the  future,  that  the 
president  and  Council  put  forward  the  hope  that 
nothing  would  be  done  that  would  hamper  the  legiti- 
mate employment  of  the  method.  The  society  felt 
that  it  was  not  its  province  to  suggest  what  safe- 
guards should  be  adopted  against  improper  use  of 
experiment  on  living  animals,  but  undue  restrictions 
would  cripple  or  arrest  the  growth  in  this  country 
of  an  important  branch  of  biological  science,  and  in 
so  doing  reduce  the  efficiency  of  both  physician^and 
surgeon  to  mitigate  or  cure  disease.  A» 

Lord  Ratxeigh  made  an  interesting  appeal  in  thl 
behoof  of  a  possible  class  of  readers  of  scientific 
books,  namely,  the  blind.  A  movement  had  been 
initiated  to  promote  the  publication  of  standard 
scientific  works  in  embossed  type  suitable  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  and  the  president  declared  that  it 
had  his  hearty  support.  In  this  connection,  he  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  H.  M.  Taylor,  F.R.S.,  who,  unfor- 
tunately, was  deprived  of  the  rift  of  sight,  had,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months,  written  out  the 
whole  of  an  elementary  algebraical  work  in  Braille 
type,  afterwards  reading  the  copy  with  his  fingers,  and 


again,  later,  reading  the  whole  in  proof.    There  could 
be  little  doubt  that  books  in  embossed  type  on  such 
subjects  as  mechanics,  physics,  astronomy,  geology, 
and  the  biological  sciences  would  be  an  immense  boon 
Ijjl^many  blind  readers.  M 

^  l&iQ  medals  of  the  society  were  presented.  TJhV 
"  Copley  "  was  received  in  person  by  Professor  A.  A 
Michelson,  of  Chicago  University,  the  ground  of  the 
award  being  investigations  in  optics.  Professor 
B.  W.  Marley,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  also  present 
to  receive  the  Davy  medal  for  work  in  chemistry,  and 
Professor  Wirtinger,  of  Vienna,  attended  to  take  up 
the  Sylvester  medal  for  mathematical  inquiry.  The 
two  Royal  medals  were  received  respectively  by  Dr. 
Hobson  and  Dr.  Traquair,  the  Hughes  by  Principal 
Griffiths,  and  the  Buchanan  by  Dr.  Power. 

In  the  evening  the  anniversary  banquet  was  held 
in  the  Whiteha.il  Rooms,  Lord  Rayleigh  in  the  chair, 
and  supporting  him  were  the  Austro-IIungarian  and 
Italian  Ambassadors,  the  Greek  Minister,  Lords  Jus- 
tices Vaughan  Williams  and  Buckley,  the  Earl  of 
Dudley,  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  Lord  Dunedin,  Lord 
Blyth,  Viscount  Iveagh,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  j 
the  Master  of  the  Temple,  the  Agents-General  for  | 
Western  Australia,  South  Australia,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  presidents  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  president  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Vice-chancellor  of  Glas- 
gow University,  the  Mayor  of  Westminster,  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyliie,  A.R.A., 
Sir  William  White,  Six  Philip  Watts,  Sir  Ford  North, 
Sir  Ray  Lankester,  Sir  Arthur  Rucker,  Sir  David  Gill, 
Sir  R.  Morant,  Admiral  A.  M.  Field,  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  and  Sir  A.  Thomas. 

Lord  Dunedin,  in  proposing  "  The  Royal  Society, "  j 
alluded  to  the  remarkable  advances  in  science  during  ' 
the  past  fifty  years.      Without  research  no  true  pro- 
gress in  this  domain  was  possible.      He  would  like 
to  know  when  the  geologists  and  physicists  were  going 
to  make  up  the  little  difference  that  existed  between 
them  respecting  the  time-limit  of  the  evolution  of  \ 
the  globe. 

Proposing  the  health  of  the  medallists,  the  Presi- 
dent especially  welcomed  the  presence  of  the  two 
American  recipients  of  honours,  and  announced  that 
at  the  meeting  of  the  society  on  Thursday  next  Pro- 
fessor Michelson  would  conduct  some  optical  expe- 
riments. 

Professor  Michelson,  responding,  observed  that  his 
scientific  colleagues  regarded  the  Copley  gift  as  a 
recognition  of  the  progress  of  science  in  America. 

"The  Guests"  were  proposed  by  Sir  David  Gill, 
and  Lord  Fitzmaurice  and  the  Dean  gf  Westminster 
replied. 


and  other  emergency  work,  two  in 
business  houses,  ;ni<l  out'  in  the  edi- 
torial rooms  of  a  greal  New  York 
daily  paper.  Three  of  these  switch- 
board operators  are   women . 

"Giving  occupation  and  develop- 
ing industry  is  only  part  of  our  work 
for  the  blind.  We  believe  in  encour- 
aging normal  life  in  the  ir  homes 
We  make  every  effort  to  prevent 
their  segregation  and  their  being 
treated  as  a  class  of  themselves.  We 
perform  unofficially  various  services, 
we  have  been  known  to  distribute 
food  and  clothes,  we  have  placed 
blind  people  in  homes  and  have  help- 
ed to  bury  them.  We  recognize  hap- 
piness and  diversion  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  life  of  our  blind  people." 
—  Balto.  Sun,  Nov.  "11 . 
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The  recent  publications  of  Printing 

House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville  are 
very  interesting  and  valuable,  and 
we  could  be  glad  to  be  able  to  have 
them  all;  but  we  shall  have  to  wait 
for  a  special  appropriation  to  get 
them.  If  we  could  once  catch  up 
with  the  work  of  that  institution,  we 
could  then  doubtless  secure  the  new 
publications  with  our  quota.  We 
are  very  far  behind,  and  ought  to 
have  the  whole  output  represented  in 
our  library.  Our  requisition  has 
gone  in  for  this    year. 


Bill 
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SATURDAY,  DEC.  14,  1907. 


Blind  Trained  To   Operate  Tele- 
phone Switchboard. 

Speaking  this  afternoon  before  the 
League  of  1'oliticai  Study, Mids  Wiui" 
fled  Holt,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  told  how 
Hve  sightless  operators  had  been 
trained  tor  telephone  switchboard 
work. 

"When  1  asked  the  head  of  our 
telephone  company  to  give  a  switch- 
board for  blind  people  to  practice  on, 
bethought  I  was  crazy,"  said  Miss 
Holt.  "That  was  a  year  ago  Iliad 
the  pleasure  of  writing  him  the  other 
day  asking  for  the  installation  of  a 
switchboard  at  our  new  office  and 
told  him  that  there  were  now  in  the 
city  of  New  York  five  blind  switch- 
board operators,  two  in  hospitals  in 
positions  of  great  responsibility, 
where  they  have  the  ambulance  call* 


BX^Jtj&fmaker  a  Christmas  Wonder^ 
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CHAS.    REEVES    AND    HIS    WORK- 
SHOP. 


By  Elizabeth  H.  Gregory. 

New  York — Hundreds  and  hund- 
reds of  toys  are  turned  out  annually 
in  Brooklyn  by  a  man  who  never 
saw  one. 

Charles  Reeves,  the  remarkable 
maker  of  these  toys,  is  totally  blind 
and  can  only  recognize  one  object 
from  another  by  the  sensitive  touch 
of  his  finger  tips. 

Without  the  assistance  of  seeing 
eyes  he  has  mastered  this  art  and 
bears  the  distinction  of  being  the 
original  and  only  blind  toymaker  in 
the    United    States.     At    the    time    he 

lost  his  sight  there  was  no  school  to 
train  the  adult  blind  and,  like  an  in- 
spiration, the  idea  of  making  toys 
came  to  him. 

His  tools  are  simple  and  consist  of 
a  scroll  saw  and  polisher.  To  the 
saw  he  added  a  32-inch  groove,  which 
can   be   gauged    to    the   space   desired 


}U  "    

|  in  drilling  out  his  miniature  products. 
I  His   work   is  done   with   the   skill  and 
accuracy     almost     impossible     for     a 
:  sighted    worker    to    attain,    and    com- 
mands the  highest  prices. 

The  little  girls  of  Santa  Claus'  do- 
main have  been  ^particularly  favored 
by  the  blind  toymaker,  who  devotes 
his  workmanship  to  miniature  furni- 
ture. Seven  beautifully  made  pieces 
form  a  set,  including  the  cradle,  chif- 
fonier, dressing  table,  chairs  and 
washstand.  The  designs  are  as  varied 
as  those  of  an  expert  cabinet  builder 
and  scarcely  any  two  little  girls  get 
duplicates. 

My  little  lady  may  have  her  mir- 
ror round  or  square,  or  the  wood  of 
her  furniture  may  be  suited  to  her 
taste,  as  dictated  in  dolidom.  The 
sets  range  in  price  from  $4  upward, 
i  depending  upon  the  material. 

From  the  proceeds  of  his  work- 
manship Reeves  supports  himself  and 
wife  with  all  of  the  ordinary  comforts 
of  life. 

During    the    past    ten    years    in    a 
room   only    large    enough    for    him    to 
move  about  he  has  turned   out  thou 
sands    of    toys    for     the    children    o 
i  Santa  Claus. 


After    some    correspondence    Lawson 


I 
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''CARMEN  SUVA" 
HAS  BUND  WORKER 

J.  W.  Lawson,  Sightless  English  Cab- 
inetmaker, Will   Go    to 
Bucharest. 


'ILL    BE     AN     INSTRUCTOR 


.1.   W.    LAWSON, 
Who  lias  been  riigafrefl  bv  the  Queen  of  Roumam.a 
for   an   Instructor   for  hrr  colour   for  the  sight- 
Is  a    blind    E 
maker. 


LONDON,  Oct.  3. 
At  the  express  invitation  of  the  Queen 
of  Roumania,  J.  W.  Lawson,  a  blind  man* 
thirty  years  old,  living  in  Leeds,  is  going 
to  Buchari  I  to  act  as  instructor  In 
inet-making  in  the  settlement  for  the 
blind,  which  the  good  Queen  is  establish- 
ing there.  Lawson's  wife,  who  has  the 
use  of  her  eyes,  chanced  to  sec  some 
months    ago  -  r    from    the    Qti 

private  -  .    r.aroness  von   Krai 

feld— a   blind    woman    by    the    Way— which 

was    pub]  Lglish     new:;;: 

i  Ibing    the    plana   for    thi 

thought     Lhi     Queen 'a    scheme    might 

afford  hei  opportunity  to  ob- 

■taln     a  lilon     and     steady 

he  wrote  to   the   Baron- 


|  was  engaged  and  will  go  to  Bucharest  in 
I  the  spring.  After  that  had  been  settled 
I  "Carmen  fehe  is  known  to  the 

,  literary    world,    sent    lawson    a   letter. 
"Oh.     how    1    feel    for    the    blind,"    sha 
wrote,    '•!    cannot    tell    you.      But    I    hope 
to    make    many    of    them     happier.    Heir 
Mouska  and  I  are  already  arranging  your 
tture    home    here— a    little    house    and    a1 
nice    workshop;    and    there   are    two    n 
who  know  a  little  English  already.  Those  I 
I  you  will  begin  with. 

"Every  master  has  his  own  workshop 
>1  his  own  people,  In  less  than  a  year) 
we  hope  to  begin  the  colony  with  a  large 
kitchen,  dining-room  and  music  hall  and 
the  fairest  cottages.  The  dining-room, with 
bow  windows,  for  reading  and  playing 
games  after  dinner,  and  the  music  hall 
with  chapels  all  round  for  the  different 
services.  VVe  have  already  got  six  reli- 
gions and  nine  languages  in  our  luminous 
hearth,  and  m  the  evening  they  make 
music  and  sing  together,  and  the  people 
stop  in  the  streets  to  hear  the  beautiful 
sounds  coming  out  of  the  gardens  The 
s  work  together  with  their  husbands 
so  that  they  may  he  always  together,  and 
they  seem  as  happy  as  possible  und°r 
that  dreadful  trial.  \  hall  be  so  happy 
to  have  you.  Just  time  to  prepare  your 
'.ittle  home  and  workshop  and  then  money 
tor  your  journey  will  come.  In  the  b 
ning  of  spring  we  shall  be  ready  for 
3o  welcome  to  our  bright  home  as  soon 
as  you    are    ready   to   come. 

■■'      rt  t  "ELIZABETH." 

A  Queen  who  writes  like  that  must  be 
harming  woman,  and  one  well  calcu- 
I  to  inspire  affection  among  those 
•  association  with  her  In  her 
letters  to  ihe  Lawsons  the  Baroness  laud- 
ed her  to  the  skies.  "Bhe  is  a  real  woman  " 
she  wrote  among  other  things,  "not  a 
hooting  suffragist,  but  a  helping  angel,  a 
'saint,  too,  in  character.  No  pride,  no  stiff 
cold  airs,  so  you  need  have  no  her 

Bhe  is  a  Queen  every  inch  of  her,  but  not 
one  of  the  common  herd  of  Queens  who 
wear  crowns  of  gold  on  brainless  heads 
She  has  a  master  mind  and  vet  no  vani- 
ty. She  does  things  naturally  and  unos- 
tentatiously." 

Some  of  the  common  herd  of  aueens 
might  be  disposed  to  resent  the  allusion 
to  their  brainless  heads,  but  that  does  not 
concern  Lawson.  He  is  satisfied  he  will 
find  a  good  mistress  and  a  billet  that  Will 
just  suit  him.  Lawson  deserves  his  good 
fortune.  He  has  had  a  hard  struggle  and 
his  marvelous  skill  at  cabinet  making  and 
other  work  has  been  entirely  the  result 
of    self-teaching.       He    was,    ten    years    old 

when  he  lost  his  eyesight.     He  went  home 

from   school    one  day,   feeling  unwell,  and 

went    (o   bed.      When   he   woke   up   in    the 

,  night   he   thought   it   was    the   blackest   he 

luoi   ever  seen.      It  was   black  because  "he 

had    gone    blind,    but    that    dreadful    fact 

was    not    revealed    to    him    until    the   next 
day. 

He  had  a  strong  natural  bent  for  me- 
chanics, before  fate  dealt  him  such  a 
terrible  blow,  and  had  often  led  him  to 
play  truant  at  school,  that  he  might  prowl 
around  work  shops  and  factories.  When 
he  was  fourteen  years  old,  he  made  him- 
self a  bench  and  turning  lathe  but  lack 
of  money  prevented  him  from  pursuing  his 
hobby,  and  he  took  to  the  frequent  resort! 
of  the  blind— piano  tuning— as  a  means  of 
making  a  precarious  livelihood 

It  was  through  what  might  be  called  an 
accident  he  came  to  take  up  cabinet  mak- 
ing. Two  young  women,  who  were  at- 
tending the  Leeds  Universitv,  in  despera- 
tion at  being  unable  to  find  a  book  case 
such  as  they  had  been  commissioned  to 
purchase,  suggested  to  Lawson  that  he 
should  m?ke  one.  At  first  they  scoffed  at 
the  idea  but  at  last  consented,  stipulating 
that  if  it  did  not  prove  satisfactory  he 
should  get  nothing  for  it.  He  did  the  work 
so  well  he  was  given  $2.50  more  for  It 
than  the  price  agreed  upon.  The  book 
case  now  stands  in  the  library  of  Leeds 
University,  where  also  is  a  reading  desk 
and  a  letter  rack  which  he  was  subse- 
quently commissioned  to  make. 

After  that  he  made  tables,  chairs  ward- 
robes, over-mantles  and  in  fact  '  nearly 
every  variety  of  furniture,  his  work  being 
marked    by    exquisite    workmanship     and 

,.  ,  He  nas  '"vented  a  fog  signal 
which   on'y   ]ack   of   meanB  nas  prevented 

him  from  perfecting. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Queen  of  Rou- 
mania expects  to  establish  a  small  city 
for  the  blind  on  a  tract  of  land  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Bucharest,  which  has  been  given 
her  by  a  wealthy  sympathizer  with  her 
work.  Prr  vision  has  been  made  hy  which 
itTlicted  may  move  in  from  their  vil- 
ies  to  occupy  the  cottages  which 
be  'iccted  for  them.  They  will  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  trades  and  arts' 
which  an  particularly  adapted  to  the 
sightless.  Already  accommodation  has 
been  provided  for  one  hundred  who  are 
now  settled  in  the  colony.  Those  who  are 
married  are  allowed  to  bring  their  wives 
and  children  with  them. 


